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PREFAOj. 


(his volume deals generally u'ith the liistor} , t 

i i\Iuliammadan rule from the time of the earliest V..^. ° £ 

Muslims to the overthrow of the Lodi dynasty on the iiJ, 
Ipat and the cstahlishment of Babur the Timfirid on the Ihrone 
. Delhi, and covers the jicriod unfortunaicly described by that 
' ally careful scholar, the late Mr E<lward Thomas, as that of the 
'.than Kings” of Delhi. Of the five dynasties which occupied 
throne of Delhi during this period, from about 1200 to lo2G, 
30 were Turkish, or of Turkish descent ; one claimed to bo of 
lb blood, and one was Afghan, but probably not Pathan. 

Air Tliomas’s misnomer, after clinging obstinately, for many 
.vs, to this period of Indian history, has been generally discarded, 
1 the period is now Icnown as that of the Sultanate, or Kingdom, 
Delhi, as distinguished from the Empire of the Timurids founded 
Babur. This distinction is not cntircl}’ accurate, or satisfactoiy, 

• it suggests that the earlier Muslim rulers were content with a 
mparatively small kingdom in the neighbourhood of their capital, 
lereas for nearly half a century they ruled nrtually the ivhole 
b-continent of India, two at least of them being emperors of 
dia in a truer sense than any of the first four Timurids, and the 
in of their empire covered the gi’cater part of India with a 
imber of iiidepciideiit Muslim states. Nevertheless the term will 
vve, for imperial rule Avas not characteristic of the sovereigns of 
iUii during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
uring the first century of their rule they were consolidating and 
extending their authority; then followed half a century of empire, 
and then the disintegration of that empire. 

It is only in respect of Delhi, the historie capital of Muslim rule 
ill India, that it has been found jiossible to adliere to the year 152G 
as the termination of an epoch of that rule. In the case of other 
t ites, both ]\Iuslim and Hindu, .it has been found necessary to 
c .rry the local history on, either to the termination of the state’s 
independence or to a period at Avhich it may conveniently be re- 
linquished. Tlie history of the Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagar. 
instance, is continued to 1665, the date of its overthrow bu J 
confederate Muslim Kingdoms of the Deccan ; that of the 
Kingdoms of Mabva, Gujaiiit, Bengal, and Kashmir, to covme j 
their annexation by Akbar, and that of the independeos. ^ 
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hx. ■ 

n . , - ^viie capture of Alimadiiagar by 

ot the Deccan to I 600 , the dxjal. 

’ ars third son, Sultime is introductory, and treats of the con- 
‘ ^ Arabs in the eighth century. The Arabs never 

extend^ their influence be 3 "ond Sind and 

and their rule in those countries "was a mere episode in. 

history of India. Oliapter ii treats of the Yamim or Ghaznavid 
dynasty, hlahmiid was a raider rather than a conqueror, but he 
and his successors were Indian rulers by virtue of their annexation 
and occupation of the Punjab, the last of their gi*eat possessions 
which remained to them. Chapter iii ti’eats of the first actual 
Muslim conquerors of Northern India, Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad 
b. Sam of Ghur, his lieutenants, and his successors, the earlier 
Slave Kings of Delhi ; and Chapter iv of the rale of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Balban and his worthless sen. Ciiapter v treats of the Khalji 
dynasty and the first Muslim conquest of the Deccan ; Cliapter vi 
of the fii*st two Sultans of the Tughluq dynasty, and the second 
conquest and revolt of the Deccan ; Chapter vii of the later 
Sultans of the Tughluq dynasty and the invasion of India by 
Timur; diapter viii of the Sayyids; and Chapter ix of the Lodi 
djmasty. Then follows a series of chapters dealing with independent 
Muslim Kingdoms, aU of which, mth the exception of Kashmir and 
Khandesh, rose on the ruins of the great empire of Muhammad 
b. Tughluq ; Chaiiter x with Jaunpur ; Chapter xi with Bengal ; 
Chapter xii with Kashmir ; Chapter xiii, which has been written 
by Professor Sir E. Denison Boss, with Gujarat and Khandesh ; 
Chapter xiv with Malwa ; Chapters xv and xvr’with the BaJimani 
Kingdom of the Deccan ; and Chapter xvii with the five inde- 
pendent Muslim Kingdoms of the Deccan. Chapter xviii treats 
of Hindu states in Southern India, and Chapter xx with those in 
Northern India ; and Chapter xix treats of the states of Sind and 
Multan during their independent existence. Chapter .xxi, which 
has been written by Mr G. E. Harvey of the Indian Civil Service, 
deals with the history of Burma between the years 1287 and 1631; 
and Chapter xxii, by Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe, with 
the history of Ceylon from 1215 to 1527. Chapter xxiii, written by 
Sir John Marshall, C.I.E., Director General of Archaeology in India, 
j o has also supplied the illustrations to this volume, deals with 
I ■‘onuments of Muhammadan rale in India between the years 
d 1626. 

j •explanations remain to be offered. The system of trans- 

"'epted is that used by the Government of India in their 




olBBcial publications. Except in tbe chapter on Ceylon diacritical 
marks, mth the necessary exception of the macron, have been 
avoided. The Jiamza is represented, when necessary, by ’, the letter 
^ by ', and the letter J by g. It has not been considered necessary 
to distinguish between the letters ^ and ^ and p and by under- 
lining the combinations 7ch and gh, and, in order to preserve the 
correct pronunciation of names and titles in wliich the Arabic 
article occurs, such forms as ‘Ala-ud-dln and BadT‘-uz-Zaman have 
been prefeiTed, partly for typographical and partly for other reasons, 
' to the more scholarly and correct ‘Ala-a^-din and Badi‘-a^-zaman, 
or ‘AJa’u’-d-^n and Badi‘u-’z-zaman. 

In place-names the spelling of the Inqjcrial Gazetteer of India 
has, with few exceptions, been followed, but the adoption of q as 
the equivalent of necessitates the substitution of Qandahar for 
the better-lmown Kandahar, and e, representing no Arabic or 
Persian letter, has' been omitted from such names as Fathabad 
and Fathpur, the Gazetteer spelling of wliich serves only to stereo- 
type a vulgar and corrupt pronunciation. The name of the gi'eat 
river of Southern India is spelt Krislma, as thei’e appears to be no 
justification for the Gazetteer spelling Kistnm ; Ausa has been 
substituted for Owsa as the name of a town in the Deccan hardly 
well enough known to entitle it to the honour of a conventionalized 
spelling ; and the name of the founder of the Lodi dynasty is spelt 
Buhlul, as there appears to be no reason to preserve the mis- 
pronunciation enshrined in the more familiar Bahlol. 

In order to avoid, as far as possible, the use of foreign words 
the plural of the words amir and mdliJi has usually been translated 
by ‘nobles,’ which will not mislead the reader if it be remembered 
that there has never been a recognized hereditary aristocracy in 
Muslim Kingdoms. Tlie ‘nobles’ were military officers, or officers 
of state with military rank, whose titles, though occasionally revived 
in favour of a deserving son, did not become hereditary until the 
crown became so weak that a son was able to assume his lather’s 
office and title. In the chapters on the history of the Deccan the 
word ‘Foreigners,’ when spelt with a capital letter, denotes members 
of the Foreign party. 


A few words, such as Islam, Svlta/n, and Baja have been treated 
as naturalized English words, and written without the ma^cron, ex- 
cept when they form parts of names or titles'. / 

My best thanks are due to Sir John Maj’shall 
Ross for having kindly undertaken arduous woJ.i connectio®^ 

with this volume in spite of heavy official d’’ *. t must ulso 

• ^ties- * 
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acknoT\iedge the assistance of hir G. E. Harvey, Mr S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar, Don Martino de Zilva Wicln’emasinghe, and Mr W. B. C. 
Bro-wne, who has prepared the index. In conclusion, I desire to 
express my gratitude for the advice and assistance which I have 
at all times received from Professor E. J. Eapson, the editor of 
Volumes i and n of this Mstory. 

W. H. 

The Athenaeum 
26 March 1928 
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time. 
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THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIN 
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The rise of Islam is one of the marvels of history. ' In -the 
summer of A.D. 622 a pi’ophet, without honour in his own country, 
fled from his native cit}' to seek an asylum in the town of Yathrib, 
since known as Madviat-rnv-Nahl, ‘the Prophet’s City,’ rather 
more than two hundred miles north of IMecca, the tomi which had 
cast him out. Little more than a century later the successors and 
followers of the fugitive were ruling an empire wdnch extended 
from the Atlantic toHieThdus and from the Caspian to the cataracts 
of the Nile, and included Spain and Portugal, some of the most 
fertile regions of southern France, the whole of the northern 
coast of Africa, Upper and Lower Egypt, their own native Arabia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
Transoxiana. They threatened Christendom almost simultaneously 
from the east and the w'est, besieging Constantinople throe times 
and advancing into the heart of France, and but for the decisive 
victory of Theodosius III before the imperial city in 710 and the 
crushing defeat inflicted on them near Tours in 732 by Charles 
the Hammer, the whole of Europe would have passed under their 
sway. Tlie battle of Poitiers decided whether the Christians’ bell 
or the muezzin’s cry should sound over Rome, Paris and London, 
w'hether the subtleties of the schoolmen and later, the philosophy 
of Greece, or the theology and jurisprudence of the Koran and 
the Traditions should be studied at Bologna, Paris, Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

By the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian era the 
Arabs had carried their arms as far as the western confines of India 
and bore sway in Mekran, the ancient Gedrosia, that torrid region 
extending inland from the northern shore of the Sea of 'Oman. 
Immediately to the east of this province lay the kingdom of Sind, 
ruled by DjLhir, son of the usurping Brahman Chach. 

An act of piracy or brigandage, the circumstances of which are 
variously related, brought Dahir into conflict mth his formidable 
neighbours. The King of Ceylon was sending to Hajjaj, viceroy of 
the eastern provinces of the caliphate, the orphan daughters of 
Muslim merchants who had died in his dominions, and his vessels 
were attacked and plundered by pirates off the coast of Sind. 
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According to a less probable account, the King of Ceylon bad 
himself accepted Islam, and was sending tribute to the Commander 
of the Faithful. Another author •writes that ‘Abdul Malik, the fifth ’ 
Umayyad, and father of Walid, the reigning Caliph, had sent agents 
to India to purchase female slaves and other commodities, and that 
these agents, on reaching Debul, Dahir’s principal seaport, had been 
attacked and plundered by brigands. 

It is the results rather than the details of the outrage that 
are important. Hajjaj sent a letter through Muhammad b. Harun, 
governor of Mekran, demanding reparation, but Dahir replied that 
the aggressors were beyond his control, and that he was powerless 
to punish them. Hajjaj then obtained fi’om Walid permission to 
send an expedition into Sind and dispatched ‘Ubaidullah against 
Debul, but he was defeated and slain and Budail, who followed 
him, shared his fate. Hajjaj, deeply affected by these tivo failures, 
fitted out a third expedition, at the head of which he placed his 
cousin and son-in-law, ‘Imad-ud-din Muhammad, son of Qasim^, a 
youth of seventeen years of age. 

Muhammad, ■with 6000 Syrian horse, the flower of the armies 
of the Caliphs, a camel corps of equal strength, and a baggage train 
of 3000 camels, marched by way of Shiraz and through Mekran 
towards Sind, crossing the frontier at Armail, probably not far 
from the modern Darbeji. On his way through Mekran he had 
been joined by more troops and the Arabs appeared before Debul, 
then a seaport situated about twenty-four miles to the south-west 
of the modem town of Tatta, in the autumn of 711. His artillery, 
wliich included a great halista known as ‘the Bride,’ worked by 
five hundred men, had been sent by sea to meet him. The town 
was protected by strong stone fortifications and contained a great 
idol temple, from which it took its name. The siege had continued 
for some time when a Brahman deserted from the temple and in- 
formed Muhammad that the garrison consisted of 4000 Bajputs 
and that 3000 shaven Brahmans served the temple. It was im- 
possible, he said, to take the place by storm, for the Brahmans had 
prepared a talisman and placed it at the base of the staff of the 
great red flag which flew from the steeple of the temple. Muhammad • 
ordered Ja‘wiyyah, his chief artillerist, to shorten the foot of ‘the 
Bride,’ thus lowering her trajectory, and to make the flagstaff his 
mark. The third stone struck it, shattered its base, and broke the 

^ Not Qasiin or Muliammad Qdsim, as he is sometimes^oalled by European historians* 
This vulgar error, arising from a Persian idiom in which the word ‘ son ’ is understood 
but not expressed, should be avoided. 
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talisman. The garrison, though much disheartened by the destruc- 
tion of their palladium, made a sori^c, but were repulsed, and the 
Arabs, planting their ladders, SM'armed over the walls. The Brah- 
mans and other inhabitants were invited to accept Islam, and on 
their refusing their wives and children were enslaved and all males 
of the age of seventeen and upwards were put to the swoi’d; The 
carnage lasted for three days and Muhammad laid out a Muslim 
quarter, built a mosque, and placed a garrison of 4000 in the towm. 
The legal fifth of the spoil and seventy-five damsels were sent to 
Hajjaj, and the rest of the plunder Avas divided among the ai’my. 

Dahir attempted to make light of the fall of Debul, saying that 
it was a place inhabited by mean people and traders, and as Mu- 
hammad advanced towards Nirun, about seventy-five miles to the 
north-east and near the modern Haidarabad (Hydrabad), ordered 
his son Jai Singh to leaA'e that fort, ifiacing a priest in chai’ge of 
it, and to join him in the strong fortress of Bahmanabad. The 
Arabs, after seven days’ mai*ch, anived before Nirun early in 712, 
and the priest left in charge of the place surrendered it to Mu- 
hammad, who, placing a Muslim governor there marched to Sehwan, 
about eighty miles to the north-Avest. 

This town, populated chiefly by priests and traders, Avho were 
anxious to submit at once to the invaders, Avas held by Bajhra, son 
of Chandi’a and cousin of Dahir, Avho upbraided the inhabitants for 
their pusillanimity and prepared, Avith the troops at his disposal, to 
defend the place, but after a Aveek's siege lostlieart, fled by the 
north gate of the city, crossed the Kumbh, AA'hich then floAved more 
than ten miles to the east of SehAvan, and took refuge Avith the 
Jats of Budhiya, Avhose raja Avas Kaka, son of Kotal, and whose 
capital Avas at Sisam, on the bank of the Kumbh. The inhabitants 
of Sehwan then surrendered the town to Muhammad, Avho gi’anted 
them their lives on condition of their remaining loyal and paying 
the poll-tax leviable from non-Muslims. 

Sir William Muir has observed that the conquest of Sind marks 
a new stage in Muhammadan policy. The Islamic laAv diAudes 
misbelievers into two classes, ‘the People of the Book,’ that is 
Christians and Jews, as the possessors of inspired Scriptures, and 
idolaters. The fii'st, when conquered, are granted, by the authority 
of the Koran, their lives, and may not lawfully be molested in any 
way, even in the practice of the rites of their creeds, so long as 
they loyally accept the rule of their conquerors and pay the jixya 
or poll-tax, but a rigid interpretation of the Koran, subsequently 
modified by commentators and legislators, alloAvs to idolators only 
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the choice between Islam and death. By a legal fiction which 
placed the scriptures of Zoroaster on a level mth the Old and New 
Testaments as a divine revelation the Magians of Persia had often 
obtained the amnesty which was strictly the peculiar privilege of 
Christians and Jews, but Hajjaj, a bitter persecutor, knew nothing 
of the lax interpretation which tolerated idolatry on payment of 
tribute, and in Central Asia idolaters were rooted out. In India 
Muhammad granted the amnesty to idolaters, and in many cases 
left their temples standing and permitted their worship. At Debul 
he had behaved as an orthodox Muslim, but his subsequent policy 
was toleration except when he met with obstinate resistance or 
his troops suffered serious losses. Thus we find the zealous Hajjaj 
remonstrating with the young soldier for doing the Lord’s work 
negligently and Muhammad consulting his cousin on the degree of 
toleration permissible. His campaign in Sind was not a holy war, 
waged for the pi’opagation of the faith, but a mere war of conquest, 
and it was undoubtedly politic in the leader of a few thousand- 
Arabs to refi’ain fi’om a course which might have roused swarms of 
idolators against him. 

The endeavour to foUow in detail the movements of Muhammad 
after the fall of Sehwan bristles with difficulties. The unsatisfactory 
attempts of historians to reproduce in a script utterly unsuited to 
the purpose the place names of India, the corruption of their ver- 
sions of those names by copyists who had never heard and could 
not read them, and above all the constant changes in the face of 
the country due to the repeated shifting of the courses of the gi’eat 
rivers which traverse it, combine to confound the student. The 
general course followed by him may, however, be traced. 

From Sehwan he marched to Sisam on the Kumbh, defeated 
the Jats, who attacked his camp by night, and captured their 
stronghold in two days. Bajhra, Dahir’s cousin, and his principal 
followers were slain, but Kaka submitted, and afterwards joined 
the Muslims. 

In accordance with orders received from Hajjaj, Muhammad 
returned towards Nirun, there to make preparations for the passage 
of the Mihran, the main stream of the Indus, which then fiowed 
some distance to the east of Nirun and between it and his objective, 
the strong fortress of Bahmanabad, where Dahir was prepared to 
oppose his further advance into the country. He halted on the 
western bank of the river, opposite to a fortress called Baghrur by 
the Ai’ab chroniclers, but was delayed there for some months by 
scurvy, which broke out among his troops, by a malady which 
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carried off a large number of his horses, and by the impossibility 
of obtaining boats. Hajjaj sent him sage advice as to the best 
means of effecting the passage of the river and, what was more to 
the purpose, two thousand horses and a supply of vinegar’ for his 
suffering troops. This last was ti’ansported in a concentrated form. 
Cotton ■was saturated in it and dried and the operation was repeated 
until the cotton would hold no more; the essence could then be 
extracted by the simple process of soaking the cotton in water. In 
June, 712, Muhammad crossed the river Avith his troops without 
serious opposition from the Hindus. 

Dahir had meanwhile assembled an army of 60,000 horse, and 
marched from Bahmanabad to Biiwar to meet the invader. The 
armies lay opposite to one another for several days, during which 
some skirmishing took place, and on June 20 Dahir mounted his 
elephant and advanced to the attack. The battle was sustained 
with great valour on both sides, but an Arab succeeded in planting 
an arrow, to which burning cotton was attached, in Dahir’s elephant, 
and the terrified beast turned and fled towards the river, pursued 
by the Arabs. The driver aiTested his flight in midstream and 
induced him once more to face the enemy, and the battle was 
renewed on the liver bank. Dahir charged the Arabs, and did great 
execution among them until he ■was struck by an arrow and fell 
fii'om his elephant. He contrived to mount a horse, but an Arab 
cut liim down, and the Hindus fled from the field, some towards 
Aror, the capital, and others, with Jai Singh, to Bahmanabad, while 
Dahir’s ■wife, Rani Bai, and her handmaids immolated themselves 
at Rawar, to avoid felling into the hands of the strangers. 

The remnant of the Hindu army rallied at Bahmanabad and 
offered such a determined resistance that 8000 or, according to 
another account, 26,000 of them were slain. Jai Singh, loth to 
sustain a siege in Bahmanabad, retired to Chitrur and Muhammad 
captured Bahmanabad, and with it Rani LadI, another ivife of 
Dahir, whom he afterwards married, and Suryadevi and Farmaldevi, 
Dahir’s two maiden daughters, who were sent through Hajjaj to the 
Caliph. 

After the capture of B ahma n a bad he organised the administra- 
tion of Lower Sind, placing governors in Rawar, Sehwan, Nlrun, 
Dhaliya, and other places, and on October 9th set out for Aror, 
receiving on his way the submission of the people of Muthalo and 
Bharur, and of the Sammas, Lohanas, and Sihtas. 

Aror was held by a son of Dahir, called by Muslim chroniclers 
Fufi, whose conviction that his father was yet alive and had but 
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retired into HindfisUln to collect an army encouraged him to offer 
a determined resistance. Muhammad attempted to destroy his 
illusion, •which was shai’cd by the people of Aror, by sending his 
A\ife Lfidi to assure them that her former husband had indeed been 
slain and that his head had been sent to the Caliph’s viceroy, but 
they repudiated her with abuse as one who had joined herself to 
the unclean strangers. Fufi was, however, at length convinced of 
his father’s death, and fled from Aror by night. IMuhammad, on 
learning of his flight, attacked the town, and the citizens, deserted 
b}^ their leader, readily submitted to him. 

He appointed a governor and a judge to Aror and marched 
toM^ards hlultun. On his wa}'^ thither he first reached a fortress to 
which Kaksa, a cousin of DiThir, had fled from Aror. Kaksa sub- 
mitted to him, was taken into his confidence and became one of 
liis most trusted counsellor!?. Continuing his march north-eastwards 
he came to a fortress of which the name has been so corrupted that 
it cannot be identified, but it lay on the northern bank of the Beas, 
as it then flowed. It was bravely defended for seven days, but was 
then deserted b}' its governor, a nephew of the ruler of ]\Iultan, 
who took refuge in Sika, a fortress on the southern bank of the 
Ravi. The people, left to themselves, surrendered the fortress and 
were spared, but the garrison, to the number of four thousand, 
was put to the sword, and their wives and children were enslaved. 
After apiiointing an Arab governor Muhammad crossed the rivera 
and attacked Sika, the siege of which occupied him for seventeen 
days and cost him the lives of twenty-five of his best officers and 
216 men. When the commander of the fortress fled to Multan and 
the place fell, he avenged the death of his warriors by sacking it 
and passed on to Multan. The Hindus u^ere defeated in the field 
and driven within the walls but held out until a deserter pointed 
out to IMuhammad the stream or canal which supplied the city 
with water, and this was destroyed or diverted, so that the garrison 
was obliged to surrender. In the great temple were discovered a 
golden idol and such quantities of gold that the Arabs named the 
city ‘The House of Gold.’ The fighting men were put to the sword 
and their wives and children, together with the attendants of the 
temple, numbering six thousand souls in all, were enslaved, but 
tlie citizens were spared. Amir Baud Hasr was appointed to the 
government of the city and another Arab to that of the province, 
and Arabs were placed in charge of the principal forts. 

There is a conflict of authority regarding Muhammad's move- 
ments after the capture of Multan in 713, which laid at his feet 
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upper Sind and the lower Punjab. According to one account he 
became involved in hostilities with Har Chandi’a, son of Jhital, raja 
of Qinnauj, not to be confounded with the great city of Kanauj in 
Hindustan, and marched to meet him at Odipur, foui’teen miles 
southward of Alwana, on the Ghaggar, and according to another 
he returned to Aror, but his career of conquest was drawing to a 
close, his sun was setting while it was yet day. 

Tlie romantic story of his death, related by some chroniclers, 
has usually been repeated by European historians, but is devoid of 
foundation. It is said that when the Caliph WalTd sent for SuryadevI 
and ParmaldevT, the daughters of Dahir, he first selected the elder 
for the honour of sharing his bed, but the damsel protested that 
she was unworthy, for Muhammad had dishonoured both her and 
her sister before sending them to his master. Walld, transported 
Mith rage, wrote with his own hand an order directing that the 
oflTender, wherever he might be when the message reached him, 
should sufier himself to be sewn up in a raw hide and thus dis- 
patched to the capital. "When the order reached the young hero it 
was at once obeyed. He caused himself to be sewn up in the hide, 
the contraction of which as it dried would crush him to death, 
enclosed in a box and sent to Damascus. The box was opened 
in the presence of the Caliph and SuryadevI, and Walld pointed 
proudly to the corpse as evidence of the obedience which he was 
able to exact fi:om his servants. SuryadevI, having read him a 
homily on the duty of investigating all complaints made to him 
before issuing orders on them, confessed that her accusation was 
false, that Muhammad had scrupulously respected her honour and 
that of her sister, but that she had had no other means of avenging 
her father’s death. Walld condemned both sisters to a homble 
death. We need not stop to inquire whether they were immured 
alive, or whether they were dragged through the streets of Damascus 
by horses until they expired. Both accounts are extant, but the 
end of the young conqueror, though tragic enough, was not due to 
' an act of romantic and quixotic obedience to a distant and un- 
grateful master. 

Walld died in 716 and was succeeded by his brother Sulaiman ; 
to whom Hajjaj had given great offence by encouraging Walld in 
the design of making his son rather than his brother his heir. 
Hajjaj was beyond the reach of mortal vengeance, for he had died 
before Walld, but the new Caliph’s hand fell heavily on his family 
and adherents. Yazid, son of Abu Kabshah, was appointed governor 
of Sind and Muhammad was sent a prisoner to Mesopotamia, where 
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he was imprisoned at Wasit b}' Salih. He could not have fallen 
into worse hands, for Adam, Salih’s brother, had been one of the 
numerous KharijI heretics put to death b^' the bigoted and brutal 
Hajjaj. His murder was now expiated by the gallant young con- 
queror of Sind and his relations, who were tortured to death by 
Salih’s orders. 

Yazld died eighteen days after his arrival in Sind, and Sulaiman 
appointed Habib,.Bon of Muhallab, to succeed him. Habib adopted 
a conciliatory policy, and allowed the princes expelled by Mu- 
hammad to return to their states, so that Jai Singh, son of Dfihir, 
established himself at Bahmanabad, Aror being retained as the 
capital of the viceroy, whose only warlike operation appears to 
have been the reduction of a refi’actory tribe to obedience. 

Sulaiman died, after a reign of no more than two years, in 717, 
and was succeeded by his cousin, the pious and zealous ‘Umar II, 
to whom the toleration of idolatry, even on the fringe of his empire, 
was painful. He Avrotc to the princes of Sind, urging them to 
embrace Islam and earn the temporal as Avell as the eternal blessings 
Avhich Avould follow their acceptance of the true faith. Many, among, 
them Jai Singh, responded. 

Junaid, governor of Sind under the Caliph Hishfim (724-743), 
Avas active and energetic, but unscrupulous. He prepared to inA'ade 
the territory of Jai Singh, iioav a Muslim and a feudatory of the 
Caliph, but AAdien Jai Singh protested against the aggression re- 
assured him. Jai Singh responded by sending to him assurances 
of his loyalty to the Caliph and the tribute due fi'om his state. 
Hostilities nevertheless broke out, and Jai Singh AA'as defeated and 
slain. Each has been accused of perfidy, but Junaid is convicted 
by his subsequent conduct. AVlien Chach, Jai Singh's brother, fled 
to Mesopotamia to complain against him ‘he did not cease to con- 
ciliate him until they had shaken hands, and then he sleAV liim.’ 

Junaid afterwards carried the Muslim arms further into India, 
but the places which he captured or menaced cannot noAV be satis- 
factorily identified. He Avas afterwards promoted to the viceroyalty 
of the eastern provinces of the Caliphate, and Avas succeeded in 
Sind.by Tammim, son of Zaid-ul-‘Utba, a feeble ruler distinguished 
chiefly by His lavish generosity, whose successor, Hakam, found 
Islam languishing and the people, for the most part,'relapsed into 
idolatry, and was obliged to build for the Muslims two strongholds 
to serve as cities of refuge, cA Mahfuzah, ‘the guarded,’ and Man- 
surah, long the capital of the Muhammadan province of Sind, lying 
a few miles to the north-east of Bahmanabad. He and his lieutenant 
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‘Amru, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, labom’ed to I’ecall the 
people to the faith of Islam and to restore the military reputation 
of the Muslims, and their successors ‘ continued to kill the enemy, 
taking whatever they could acquire and subduing the people who 
rebelled.’ 

In 750 the ‘Abbasids overthrew the Umayyads and sent officers 
to expel those who had held offices under them in the provinces. 
Mansur, who now held Sind, resisted with some success the adhe- 
I’ents of the new line of Caliphs, but was at length defeated and 
driven into the desert, where he perished miserabl}’’ of thimt. Musa, 
who expelled-him, repaired the city of Mansurah and enlarged "the 
mosque there. 

Al-Mansur (754-775), the second ‘Abbasid Caliph, sent to Sind 
Higham, Avho I'educed Slultan, still in arms against the new dynasty, 
and captured Qaadad, which may be identified M’ith Zilui in Balu- 
chistan, aboutfifty-seven miles south-west of Gandava ; and Kaudharo, 
on the south-western border of the present BahaAvalpur State. 

Governor was regularly appointed to succeed governor until 
Bashar, son of Baud, rebelled against the Caliph al-Ma‘mun, who 
reigned from 813 to 833, and Ghassan, M'ho was sent to suppress 
his rebellion, carried him to Baghdad, and left as his o^vn deputy 
in Sind, Musa, son of Yahya, son of Khalid, son of Barmak. Musa 
the Barmecide, an active and energetic ruler, died in 83G, but 
before his death ventured on a step which clearly indicated that 
the hold of the Caliphs on Sind Avas relaxing. He nominated his 
son ‘Ami’an as his successoi*, and the significance of the measure 
Avas hardly diminished by the formality of obtaining al-Mu‘tasim’s 
recognition of the appointment. When provincial governments in 
the east begin to become hereditary they are in a fair Avay to be- 
coming kingdoms. 

‘Amran made Avar upon the Jats, Avhom he defeated and subju- 
gated. He also defeated and slew a fellow Muslim, Muhammad, 
son of Khalil, Avho reigned at Qandail, and attacked the Meds of 
the sea coast of Cutch. Of them he sleAV three thousand and ad- 
vanced as far as Adhoi, in eastern Cutch. 

The later history of Islam in Sind is obscure, but the religion 
flourished, and retained its dominion over idolatry. The authority 
of the Caliphs in the province Avas virtually extinguished in 871, 
when two Arab chiefs established independent principalities at 
Multan and Mansurah. The former comprised the upper valley of 
the united Indus as fer as Aror; the latter extended from that 
toAvn to the sea, and nearly coincided with the modem province of 
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Sind. Little is knomi of the details of the history of these dynas- 
ties, but they seem to have left the administration of the country 
largely in the hands of natives and to have tolerated freely the 
Hindu religion. Their power was maintained by an Arab soldiery 
supported by grants of land, and though they were in fret inde- 
pendent they retained the fiction of subordination to the Caliphate, 
for as late as the beginning of the eleventh centm’y, when Mahmud 
of Ghazni Avas wasting northern India with fire and sword, the 
Muslim governor of Sind professed to be the Caliph’s representative. 

Of the Ai'ab conquest of Sind there is nothing more to be said. 
It was a mere episode in the history of India and aflected only a 
small portion of the fringe of that vast country. It introduced into 
one frontier tract the religion which Avas destined to dominate’ the 
greater part of India for nearly five centuries, bufit had none of 
I the far-reaching effects attributed to it by Tod in the Amials'of 
Bajastliaiii Muhammad b. Qasim never penetrated to Chitoi* Jn 
the heart of Rajputana^ the Caliph Walid I did not ‘render tribu- 
tary all that part of India on this side the ‘Ganges ’ ; the invader 
Avas never ‘on the' eve of carrying the war against Raja Harchund 
of Kanouj,’ much less did he actually prosecute it if Harun-ur- 
Rashld gave to his second son, al-Ma‘mun, ‘Elhorassan, Zabulisthan, 
Cabulisthan, Sind and Hindusthan,’ He bestoAved on him at least 
one country Avhich was not his to give; nor was” the whole of 
northern India, as Tod maintains, convulsed by the invasion of the 
Arabs. One of these, as we have seen, advanced to Adhoi in Cutch, 
but no settlement was made, and the expedition Avas a mere raid ; 
and though the first news of the irruption may have suggested* 
warlike preparations to the princes of Rajasthau their uneasiness 
cannot have endured. The tide of Islam, having oveifrowed Sind 
and the lower Puiyab, ebbed, leaving some jetsam on the strand. 
The rulers of states beyond the desert had no cause for alarm. 
That Avas to come later, and the enemy was to be, not the Ai*ab, 
but the Turk, who Avas to present the faith of the Ai’abian prophet 
in a more terrible guise than it had worn when presented by native 
Arabians. 



CHAPTEK II 


THE YAMINI DYNASTY OF GHAZNI AND LAHORE, 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE GHAZNAVIDS 

The Arabs never carried the standards of Islam far beyond the 
Indus, and though the doctrines of the neAv faith were accepted by 
many and familiar to all of the inhabitants of Sind, and Muham- 
madan dynasties were ruling at Mansura until A.D. 976 and at 
Multan until a later date, Jnd ia in genex'al remained untouched by 
Islam t mtil the beginning of the eleventh centiiryj" by which."'time 
the faith had lost ite,pplitical unity and the control of its destinies 
had passed from the hands of the Arabian successors of Muhammad; 
into those of independent dynasties acknowledging the Caliph at 
Baghdad merely as a spiritual head. 

In the early part of the tenth century the descendants of Saman, 
a Persian chieftain of Balkh who had accepted Islam, extended 
their dominion over Transoxiana, Persia, and the greater part of 
the present kingdom of Afghanistan, but their great empire waned 
almost as rapidly as it had waxed and their power gradually passed 
into the hands of the Turkish slaves to whom they had been wont 
to entrust the principal offices in their court and kingdom. One of 
these, Alptigln, rebelled and established himself at Ghazni, where 
he reigned as an independent sovereign, though his successors 
found it convenient, when they were in difficulties, to acknowledge 
the Samanids, who now held their court at Bukhara, and to court 
their favour. Alptigln was succeeded in 963 by his own son Is-haq, 
on whose death in 966 Mansur I. of Bukhara acknowledged Balka- 
tigm, a former slave of Alptigln. Pirai succeeded in 972, whose 
reign of five years is remarkable for the first conflict in this region 
between Hindus and Muslims, the former being the aggressors. 
The raja of the Punjab, whose dominions extended to the Hindu 
Kush and included Kabul, was alarmed by the establishment of a 
Muslim kingdom to the south of the great mountain barrier and 
invaded the dominion of Ghazni, but was defeated. 

Pirai’s rule became unpopular and he was expelled, and on 
April 9, 977, Sabuktigln, a slave upon whom Alptigln had bestowed 
his daughter’s hand, ascended the throne at Ghazni. He found it 
expedient to seek, and readily obtained, confirmation of his title 
from Nuh II of Bukhara, but thenceforward made small pretence 
of subsei'vience to a moribund dynasty. 
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Later Muhammadan historians are prone to represent Sabuk- 
tigin, who never crossed the Indus and led only two expeditions 
against the Hindus, as a champion of the faith whose chief occupa- 
tion was the propagation of Islam with fire and sword among the 
idolaters of India. In fiict he was fully employed in extending the 
area of his small state, which at first comprised little beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ghazni. In the first twelve years of 
his reign he extended his fi’ontiers to the Oxus on the north and 
approximately to the present boundary between Afghanistan and 
Persia on the west. Two years after his accession Jaipal, raja of 
the Punjab, again invaded the kingdom of Ghazni from the east, 
but terms of peace were arranged, and in 986 Sabuktigin, whose 
power had been rapidly growing, invaded his enemy’s territory and 
carried off many captives and much booty. Two years later he 
again attacked Jaipal and compelled him to cede Kabul and much 
other territory, but these expeditions wqre undertaken rather as 
measures of reprisal and for the purpose of securing his dominions 
than with any intention of propagating the faith. 

In October 994 Sabuktigin, by aiding Huh II of Bukhara to 
expel Abu ‘All Sunjur, a rebel and a leader of the Isma'Ilian here- 
tics, from Khur^an, obtained the government of that province, 
to which he appointed as his deputy, his eldest son, the famous - 
Mahmud. Sabuktigin died, in August 997, near Balkh, having 
firmly laid the foundations of the great empire which was to be 
extended and consolidated by his more famous son. 

The nobles of Balkh, in obedience to Sabukti^n’s will, acknow- 
lodged as their sovereign his younger son Isma‘il, but a party 
■ favoured the claims of the more able and energetic Mahmud. 
Mahmud wrote to his brother demanding the cession of Ghazni 
and promising to retain him as governor of Balkh, but his demand 
was rejected, and the two brothers, one from Hishapur and the 
other from Balkh, marched on GhaznL In a battle fought near the 
city Isma'Il was defeated and compelled to take refuge in the fort- 
ress, but his nobles sun’endered him to his brother, who imprisoned 
him for the rest of his life. 

Mahmud was born on November 1, 971, and was therefore 
twenty-seven years of age when he deposed his brother and ascended 
the throne in 998. His kingdom at the time of his accession com- 
prised the country now known as Afghanistan, and Khurasan, or 
eastern Persia. In the following year he added to it the province 
of Sistan. After this success he sought formal recognition of his 
sovereignty from the Caliph, al-Qadir Billah, who sent him a robe 
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of inyestment and a patent conferring on him the titles Yam!n-ud> • 
Daulah and Amin-ul Millah, from the former of which his successors 
are knoAvn to eastern historians as the Yamln! dynasty. It was on 
this occasion that he is said to have vowed to undertake every 
year an expedition against the idolaters of India/ but intestine 
troubles claimed his immediate attention. ‘Abd-ui-Malik II, the 
last SamS.nid ruler of Buldiara, was driven from his kingdom in 
999 by Abu’l-Husain Hasr I, Sale Khan, of Kashghar, and his 
brother, Abu Ibrahim al-Mustansir, who had found an asylum in 
Gurgan, thrice attempted to establish himself in Khur^an, where 
his forefathers had held sway. Twice he drove Kasr, Mahmud’s 
brother, from Nishapur, only to be expelled when Kasr returned 
nith reinforcements, and on the third occasion he was defeated 
and fled to the Ghuzz Turkmans, with whom he took refuge. 

i It is difficult tP follow the long series of expeditions led by 
Mahmud into India in pursuance of his vow) to reconcile the accounts 
of historians who contradict not only one another but themselves, 
and to identify places disguised under a script ambiguous in itseljf 
and mutilated by generations of ignorant scribes. The number of 
these expeditions is almost invariably given as twelve, but there 
are few historians who do not give accounts, more or less detailed, 
of more than twelve. The first is said to have been undertaken in 
999 or 1000, when Mahmud, after annexing Sistan, crossed the 
Indian frontier and plundered or annexed some towns, but the 
authority for this expedition is slight, Mahmud had at this time, 
little leisure for foreign aggression,andthe campaignmay beregarded 
either as apocryphal or as a foray undertaken by some of his officers. 

In September, 1001, Malimud left Ghazni with 15,000 horse and 
advanced to Peshawar, where Jaipal I of the Punjab was prepared 
to meet him Avith 12,000 horse, 30,000 foot and 300 elephants. The 
raja was expecting reinforcements and was in no haste to engage 
before their arrival, but Mahmud’s impetuosity left him no choice, 

‘ and on November 27th the tAvo armies advanced to the attack, 

' discharging clouds of arroAvs. Those of the Hindus did great execu- 
tion, but the Muslims had the better mark, and their arroAVs, as 
Avell as the swords of their horsemen, rendered many of Jaipal’s 
elephants unmanageable or useless. The Hindus could not Avith- 
stand the impetuosity of the Muslim horse and by noon Avere in 
full fiight, leaving 15,000 dead on the field or slain in the pursuit. 
Jaipal and fifteen of his relations were captured, and their jewels, 
including a necklace of enormous value worn by the raja, formed 
part of Mahmud’s plunder. 
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« After the battle Mahmud attached and plundered tjnd\ then 
ail important city, and Jaipal was pennitted to ransom himself for 
a large sum of money and a hundred and fifty elephants, but as 
the ransom was not at once forthcoming was obliged to leave 
hostages for its payment. His son, Anandpal, made good the defi- 
ciency and the hostages were released before Mahmud returned to 
Ghazni, his soldiers speeding them on their way with a contemp- 
tuous buffet on their hinder parts. 

After Mahmud’s departure Jaipal, overwhelmed with shame and 
mortification, bowed to the decision of his subjects, who refused to 
acknowledge a Idng who had been a captive in the hands of the 
Muslims, and, after designating Anandpal as his successor, mounted 
a ftineral pyre and perished in the flames. 

In 1002 Mahmud was occupied in crushing a rebellion in Sistan. 
The leader of the rebels escaped death by means of a ready tongue 
and when brought before his conqueror addressed him by the then 
unfamiliar title of Sultan*. He was pardoned and rewarded with 
the government of another district, Sistan being included in the 
provincial government of Kliurasan. 

In his campaign against Jaipal Mahmud had expected aid from 
Bajra, the ruler of Bhatiya, the modem Uch, who had been on 
friendly terms with Sabuktigin, but he had been disappointed and 
in 1004 he marched from Ghazni to punish Bajra for his failure to 
support him. He was stoutly opposed but defeated Bajra before 
Uch and compelled him to flee for refuge to the jungles on the 
banks of the Indus, where, to escape capture by the Muslims, he 
stabbed himself. His head was canded to Mahmud and a general 
massacre of his disorganised troops followed. Mahmud, after plun- 
dering Uch, remained there for some time, engaged in making 
amangements for the peimanent annexation of the state and the 
conversion of its inhabitants, and it was not until the rivera were 
in flood in 1005 that he set out on his return journey. In crossing 
them he lost his plunder and much of his baggage, and was attacked 
duimg his retreat by Abu-’l-Fath Daud, the ruler of Multan, and 
suffered considerable loss. 

Baud was the grandson of Shaikh Hamid Lodi, who had esta- 
blished himself in Multan and had always cultivated friendly rela- 

^ This is the tovm variously called Hind, Ohind, and Waihmd. It is situated in 
34° 2' N. and 72° 27' E. fifteen miles above Attoct, on the west bank of the Indus. 

2 According to another account the Caliph bestowed this title on Mahmud, who is 
said to have been the first prince so honoured, but this is improbable, for Malimud never 
used it on his coins but was always content with the designation of Amir, which seems 
to have been that by which the Caliph distinguished him. 
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tions witli Sabuktigiri, but bis ^’andson had embraced the doctrines 
of the Isma'ili sect, and was therefore as abominable in Mahmud’s 
eyes as any idolater in India. In the autumn of 1005 Mahmud 
had marched against him, and in order to aToid the passage of 
the rivers in their lower waters marched by way of tJnd, in the 
dominions of Anandpal, of whose subservience he Avas assured. 
Anandpal, however, opposed his advance, but Avas defeated and 
fled into Kashmir, and Mahmud pursued his Avay through the 
Punjab, plundering the country as he advanced; 

The defeat of Anandpal and Mahmud’s triumphal and devas- 
tating progi’ess overcame the resolution of Baud, who shut himself 
up in Multan, and AA'hen Mahmud prepared to form the siege of 
the city offered as the price of peace a yearly tribute of 20,000 
golden dirhams and abjuration of his heretical doctrines. The 
invasion of his northern province by the Turks of Transoxiana 
xmder Abu’l-Husain Kasr I of Bukhara obliged Mahmud to accept 
these terms, and he returned Avith all speed toAvards the Oxus, ap- 
pointing as governor of tJnd, by Avhich place he marched, Sukhpal, 
a gi’andson of Jaipal, Avho, having been taken prisoner Arith his 
grandfather, had accepted Islam, and was now knoAvn as Nawasa 
Shah. We are not concerned Avith the details of Mahmud’s cam- 

M / 

paign against the Ilak Khan, who was defeated and driven across 
the Oxus, but it is an interesting fact that a corps of Indians formed 
part of the victorious army. 

On his return toAvar^ Ghazni in 1007 Mahmud learnt that 
' Kawasa Shah had apostatised, was expelling the subordinate Muslim 
officers from the' district committed to his charge, and purposed to 
rule it either as an independent sovereign or as the vassal of his 
uncle, Anandpal. He marched at once toAvards Und and ordered 
those of his officers whose fleffi lay near that district to attack the 
renegade. They captured KaAvasa Shah and the treasure Avhich he 
had amassed and carried him before Mahmud, Avho confiscated his 
Avealth and imprisoned him in a fortress for the remainder of his life. 

In the folloAving year Mahmud resolved further to chastise 
Anandpal for his opposition to the passage of the Muslim army 
through his dominions on its way to Multan, and in the autumn of 
1008 marched to PeshaAvar. Anandpal, who had been aware of his 
intention, had appealed for aid to other Hindu rajas, and one his- 
torian mentions the rajas of Ujjain, GAvalior, KaJinjar, Kanaig, 
Delhi, and Ajmer as having either mai’ched in person,or ^ent troops 
"to his 'assistance. The number and consequence of his allies are 
perhaps exa^erated, but it is evident from Mahmud’s excessiA'e 
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caution that Anandpal had received a considerable accession of 
strength and that the army which he led into the field was a very 
difierent force fi’oni that which Mahmud had so easily brushed aside 
on his way to Multan. Among the most valuable of Anandpal’s 
auxiliaries were the wild and warlike Khokars from the lower hills 
of Kashmir. 

The Hindu army was encamped between tJnd and Peshawar, 
and Mahmud lay in camp before it for forty days without venturing 
to attack it, although each day’s delay brought it fresh reinforce- 
ments and the only inconvenience which it suffered arose from the 
difficulty of provisioning so great a force. This was alleviated by 
the devotion of the men’s wives, who sold their jewels to enable 
their husbands to keep the field. 

Mahmud protected his flanks with entrenchments and instead 
of following his usual impetuous tactics strove to entice the enemy 
to attack him in his own strong position. In this he succeeded and 
the Hindus attacked on December 31. A force of 30,000 Khokars, 
bareheaded and barefooted and armed with strange weapons, 
charged both his flanks simultaneously, passed over his trenches, 
and did such execution among his troops that he was meditating a 
retreat when a fortunate accident decided the day in his favour. 
Anandpal’s elephant took fright and bore his rider from the field, 
and the Hindus, believing their leader’s flight to be intentional,’ 
broke and fled. The battle was now at an end and the pursuit 
began. The Muslims pursued their enemy for a great distance, 
slaying 8000 and taking thirty elephants and much other plunder. 

The dispersal of this great army opened the way for a raid into 
India and Mahmud marched toward the fortress of Kagarkot, 
or Kangra, famous for its wealth. So little had his victory and 
subsequent advance been expected that the fortress had been left 
without a garrison, and was occupied only by the Brahmans and 
servants of the temple, who appeared on the walls and offered to 
surrender. After some parleying the gates were opened to Mahmud 
on the third day after his arrival, and the booty which feU into his 
hands is said to have amounted to 700,000 golden dmars, besides 
large quantities of vessels of gold and silver and of unworked gold 
and silver, and jewels. With this plunder he returned to Ghazni 
and exhibited it, piled on carpets in the courtyard of his palace, to 
the wondering eyes of his subjects. 

A year later he marched to Ghur\ a small district in the hilla 
between Ghazni and Herat, which had hitherto remained inde- 
1 Usually written Ghor^ but Ghui* is correct. 
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Ijendeiit under ils Tajik or Persian rulers, defeated its prince, 
Muhammad hin Surl, and reduced him to the position of a vassal. 
Tills expedition, though not directly connected •with the history of 
India is interesting in view of the subsequent relations betiveen 
the princes of Ghur and those of Ghazni. The former exterminated 
the latter and achieved what they had never even attempted — ^the 
permanent subjugation of northern India. 

Later in 1010 Mahmud again invaded India. Tliere are some 
discrepancies regarding his objective, ■which the later historians, 
who confound this expedition with that of 1014, describe as 
Thanesar. He probably intended to reach Delhi but he was met 
at Taraoi'I, about seven miles north of Karnal, by a large Hindu 
army, which he defeated and from which he took much plunder, 
with which he returned to Ghazni. 

In 1011 he visited Multan, where his authority was not yet 
firmly established, brought the province under more efficient control, 
and extinguished the still glowing embers of heresy. 

Meanwhile Anandpfil had died and had been succeeded by 
liis son, Jaipal II, who made the fortress of Nandana^ his chief 
stronghold, and in 1013 Mahmud invaded India to attack him. 
On hearing of Mahmud’s advance he retired into the mountains, 
leaving his son Nidar Bhlmpal, or Bhlmpal the Fearless, to defend 
his kingdom. The accounts of the campaign are strangely at 
variance with one another. According to one Bhlmpal was besieged 
in Nandana and foi'ced to surrender, while according to another 
he ventured to meet Mahmud in tiie open field, and was with 
difficulty defeated. Defeated, however, he was, and Mahmud turned 
into the hills in the hope of capturing him, but captui’ed only his 
baggage. Large numbers of the natives of the country, guilty of 
nO crime but that of following the religion of their fathers, were 
carried off to Ghazni as slaves, and the remarks of one historian 
probably reflect contemporary Muslim opinion on this practice: 

‘ Slaves were so plentiful that they became very cheap and men of 
“respectability in their native land were degraded to the position 
of slaves of common shopkeepers. But this is the goodness of God, 

‘ who bestows honour on His o'svn religion and degi’ades infidelity.’ 
An officer named Sarugh was appointed governor of Handana and 
held that position at the time of Mahmud’s death. 

Mahmud was next attracted by the wealth of the sacred city of 
Thauesai', between Ambala and Karnal, and in 1014 marched from 
'GhaznL "When Jaipal heard of his intention he sent a mission to 

* Situated in 30“ 43' N. and 73“ 17' E. 
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Ghazni, offering to send him fifty elephants annually if he would 
spare so sacred a place, but Mahmud rejected the offer and required 
of Jaipal a free passage through his territory. Jaipal perforce 
assented, but warned Byayapal, the Towar raja of Delhi, of the 
approach of the invader, thus enabling him to summon others to 
his assistance. 

Mahmud marched with such rapidity through the Punjab as to 
forestall Bijayapal’s preparations, and found the shrine at Thanesar 
undefended. He entered it without encountering serious opposi- 
tion ^ plundered it of its vast treasures, and destroyed its idols, 
except the principal object of worship, which was sent to Ghazni 
to be buried in a public thoroughfare, where it might be trodden 
underfoot by the people. After this easy success Mahmud wished 
to march on Delhi, but was over-ruled by his advisers, who were 
averse from advancing so fiir into India until the annexation of 
the Punjab should have furnished a base of operations within its 
borders. 

In 1016 Mahmud invaded Kashmir and besieged Lohkot or 
Loharkot, but the weather was so inclement and the garrison so 
constantly received reinforcements that he was compelled to raise 
the siege and retire. This was his fii’st serious reverse in India. 
His army lost its way in the unfamiliar highlands and its retreat 
was interrupted by fiooded valleys, but at length, after much toil, it 
debouched into the open country and returned to Ghazni in disorder. 

In 1016 and 1017 Mahmud was occupied in Khvarazm and in 
the northern provinces of his empire, and it was not until 1018 
that he was able again to turn his attention to India. He now 
prepared to penetrate further into the country than on any former 
occasion, and to plunder the rich temples of Hindustan proper. 
With an anny of 100,000 horse raised in his own dominions and 
20,000 volunteers from Turkistan, Ti’ansoxiana, and the confines of 
Khurasan, soldiers of fortune eager to share in the rich spoils of 
India, he marched from Ghazni in September, before the rainy 
season in India was well past, and, guided by the Lohara raja of 
Kashmir, crossed with some difficulty the Indus and the rivers of 
the Punjab. On December 2 he crossed the Jumna and pursued his 
mai’ch southwards. Avoiding Delhi, he followed the eastern bank 
of the Jumna imtil he reached Baran, the. modern Bulandshahr, 

^ According to al-'Utbl, one of the earliest authorities, the ECindus had assembled, 
and it was only after overcoming a desperate resistance that Mahmud entered the 
shrine, but al-^17tbi’s topography is faulty, and he appears to be confounding this 
expedition with another. 
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(.he first strong iilacc which in his path. Hardat, the governor, 
fled from the fortress and left the garrison to make what terms 
they might wth the invader. They propitiated liim by tlio sur- 
render of a great quantity of treasure and thirty elephants, and he 
passed thence to Slahfiban, on the eastern bank of the Jumna. 
Kul Chandra, the governor of this place, drew up his forces and 
made some attempt to withstand the Muslims but his army was 
put to flight and ho first slew his wife and son and then committed 
suicide. Besides much other spoil eighty elephants u'cre taken by 
l\fahmud at Mahfiban, and he crossed the river in order to attack 
Sluttra, the reputed birthplace of Krishna and one of the most 
sacred shrines in India. The city, though fortified and belonging 
to Bijayapfil, the raja of Delhi, was undefended, and Alahmud 
entered it and plundered it without hindrance. His hand was not 
stayed by his admiration of its marble palaces and temples, mi- 
sparingly e.vprcssed in the dispatch in which he announced his 
success, and the temples were rifled and, as far as time permitted, 
destroj’ed. The plunder taken was enormous, but it is difficult to 
believe stories of a sapphire weighing over sixteen pounds and a 
half and of five idols of pure gold, over five yards in height, though 
the quantity of gold taken may very well have been over 548 pounds, 
as is recorded. 

Mahmud continued his march and on December 20 arrived 
before Kanaiij, the capital of the Rfilitor Rajputs, whose raja, 
Jaichand, terrified by the numbers, the discipline and the achieve- 
ments of the invading army, withdrew from his strong city, the 
ramparts of which were covei'ed by seven detached forts, and left 
it open to j\Iahmud, who occupied both the city and the forts. 
The raja returned and preserved his citj' from destruction bj’ 
maldng submission to the conqueror and surrendering eighty-five 
elephants, much treasure and a lai’ge quantit}' of jewels. 

Fi*om Kanauj klahmiid marched to Manaich, afterwards knomi 
as Zafarabad, near Jaunpui*. The fortress was strongly gan'isoned 
and well furnished with supplies, but a vigoi’ous siege of fifteen 
days reduced the defenders to such despair that thej’’ performed 
the rite of jmJiar\ first slaying their wives and children and then 
rushing out to perish on the swords of the enemy. 

' This Hindi word signifies ‘ taking one’s own life ’ and is applied to a rite performed 
by Bajputs when reduced to the last extremity. Pirst the women and children are 
destroyed, or destroy themselves, usually by fire, and the men, arrayed in sailron robes, 
-rush on the enemy sword in hand and fight until all are slain. Instances of the per- 
formance of this rite, the object of which is to preserve the honour of the women from 
violation by the enemy, are common in Indian histoxy. 
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After plundering B'lanaich, Malimiid attacked Asnl, a fortress 
in the immediate neighbourhood, defended by deej) ditches and a 
dense jungle, that is to say an enclosure of quickset bamboos, similar 
to that which now surrounds the city of Bampur in B,ohilkhand 
and forms an impenetrable obstacle. Asm was the stronghold of a 
powerful chief named either Chandpal or Chandal Bor, who had 
recently been at war with Jaichand. On hearing of Mahmud’s 
approach he fled, leaving his capital a prey to the invader. 

From Asni Mahmud marched westwards to a town which ap- 
pears in Muslim chronicles as Sharva and may perhaps be identified 
with Seunza on the Ken, between KMinjar and Banda or Sriswagarh 
on the Pahuj not far from Kunch. This toAvn was the residence of 
another Jaichand, who is said to have been long at enmity witli 
Jaichand of Ki^nauj and even now held his foe’s son in captivity. 
Jaichand of Kanauj, who wished to terminate the strife and had 
sent his son Bhimpal to arrange a marriage between his sister and 
Jaichand of Sharva, wote to tlie latter dissuading him from rashly 
attempting to measure his strength against that of the invader, 
and Jaichand of Sharva followed this advice and left his capital, 
taking with him into the forest in which he took refrige the greater 
part of his army and his elephants. Mahmud, not content with the 
plunder of Sharva, pursued him by diflBlcult and stony tracks into 
the forest, suddenly attacked him shortly before midnight on 
January 5, 1019, and defeated him. Jaichand’s elephants were 
captured, specie and jewels rewarded the exertions of the victors, 
and captives were so numerous that slaves could be purchased in 
the camp at prices ranging fr*om two to ten dirliams. 

After this victory, the last exploit of a most laborious and 
adventurous campaign, Mahmud returned to Ghazni, and the booty 
was counted. It is impossible to reconcile the conflicting accounts 
of the enormous quantity of treasure taken, but the plunder in- 
cluded over 380 elephants and 53,000 human captives. Of these 
poor wretches many were sold to foreign merchants, so that Indian 
slaves became plentiful in Transoxiana, ‘Iraq and Khurasan, ‘and 
the fair, the dark, and rich and the poor were commingled in one 
common servitude.’ 

It was after tliis most successful raid that Mahmud founded at 
Ghazni the great Friday mosque^ known as ‘the Bride of Heaven ’ 

^ In a Muslim city each quarter has its mosque for the daily prayers, but it is the 
duty of the faithful to assemble on Pridays at a central mosque in order that the whole 
congregation may make a united act of worship. This mosque is known as the Masjid- 
uJdmVf ‘ the mosque which gathers all together,* The expression ‘ Friday mosque ’ is 
not a literal translation, but is a convenient English equivalent. 
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and the college wliich was attached to it. His example was 
cagerlj' followed by his nobles, who had been enriched by the 
spoils of India and were amply snpjdied with servile labour; 
and mosques, colleges, camvanscrais, and hospices sprang np on 
every side. 

The date of jMahmhd’s next expedition is given by some histo- 
rians as 1019, bnt those anlhoritics are to be preferred which place 
it in 1021. Its occasion was the formation of a confedemc}', headed 
bj’ Nanda, raja of Krdinjar, for the purpose of punishing .Jaichand 
of Kananj for his pusillanimity and ready submission to the invader. 
Nanda led the army to Kanauj and defeated and slew Jaichand, 
whoso death IMahmud resolved to avenge, and an army gi’eatcr 
than an)’ which ho had hitherto led into India was assembled at 
Ghazni for the purpose. .laipfd II, who had tamely acquiesced in 
Mahmud’s passage -through the Punjab, was now dead, or had 
abdicated the throne, and had been succeeded by his more spirited 
son, Bhimpsil the Fearless, who joined the Hindu confederacy but, 
instead of rashly opposing Slahmud on his western frontier where 
he would have been bc 3 ’ond the reach of help from his allies, ■with- 
drew to the banks of the Jnmna, -where they might have supported 
him. Here Mahmud found him encamped, and hesitated to attempt 
the passage of the swollen river in the face of his army, but eight 
Muslim officers, apparcntl)’ w’ithout their king’s permission or 
knowledge, suddonl)' crossed the river ■\vith their contingents, 
surprised the Hindus and put them to flight The eight officei’S 
continued to advance and occupied a city which cannot now be 
identified^, and Mahmud, ■whose way Avas cleared before him, crossed 
the Jumna and the Ganges, and found Nanda aAvaiting him on the 
banks of the Sai with an army of .36,000 horse, 106,000 foot, and 
640 elephants. Before this host Mahmud’s heart failed him for a 
moment, and he repented of having left Ghazni, but praj’cr restored 
his courage and he prepared for battle on the folloAving day. In 
the night, hoAvever, Nanda -a’as unaccountably stricken ivith panic 
and fled with a few attendants, leaving his army, his csimp and his 
baggage at the mercy of the im'ader. Tlie confusion Avhich proA'ailed 
among the Hindus on the discovery of Nauda’s flight Avas at first 
suspected by Mahmud to be a stratagem to induce him to attack, 
but having ascertained that it was genuine he permitted his army 
to plunder the camp, and a vast quantity of booty AA'as collected 
jivithout a bloAA'. Of Nanda’s elephants 680 Avere taken and Mahmud, 

^ Professor Dowson has suggested that it was Bfirl, in the present state of Dholpur, 
hut the identification is unconvincing. 
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who was apprehensive of disturbances in the Punjab, returned, 
content with this victory, to Ghazni. 

Later in the same year he led an expedition into two districts 
disguised in Persian histories under the names of Qirat and Nur 
and said to have been situated between the boundaries of India 
and Turkistan. The most probable conjecture identifies them with 
the districts of Dir, Swat, and Bajaur. The enterprise was success- 
ful and the command of the last named district having been bestowed 
upon *Ali 6m Qadr, a Saljuq Turk, Mahmud again invaded Kashmir 
and besieged Loharkot, but abandoned the siege after a month and 
retired from Kashmir. He did not return at once to Ghazni, but 
marched into 'the Punjab to chastise Bhimpal for having joined 
the confederacy of the rajas of Hindustan. The army, instead of 
besieging Lahore, dispersed throughout the neighbouring country 
in order to subsist upon it and to prevent supplies from reaching 
the capital, and Bhimpal was reduced to such straits that he fled 
and sought an asylum with the Chauhan raja of Ajmer. His flight 
marks the formal annexation of the Punjab by Mahmud, who may 
henceforth be regarded as an Indian ruler. Less than a century 
and a half after his death the Indian province of his great empire 
became the kingdom and the sole refuge of his descendants. 

In the autumn of 1022 Mahmud again invaded Hindustan in 
order to inflict further punishment on Kanda of Kalinjar. He 
marched through the Doab, crossed the Jumna below Delhi, and 
was attracted by the strong fortress of Gwalior, to which he laid 
siege but, finding that the operation was likely to be protracted, 
permitted the Kachhwaha raja to compound for a formal submission 
by a gift of no more than thirty-five elephants, and pursued his way 
towards his real objective, Kalinjar, to the reduction of which he 
was prepared to devote more time. After a protracted siege Kanda 
was permitted to redeem his stronghold for three hundred elephants 
which, instead of being formally delivered, were mischievously 
driven in a body towards the Muslim camp, in the hope that they 
would throw it into confusion ; but the Turks had by now some 
experience of elephants, and caught and managed them. According 
to a possibly mythical account of the event, their success compelled 
the unwilling admiration of Nanda, who addressed to Mahmud an 
encomiastic poem which was so highly praised by learned Hindus 
in the' Muslim camp that its author was rewarded with the govern- 
ment of fifteen fortresses, a grant probably as hollow as the flattery 
which had earned it. After this composition with Nanda, Mahmud 
I’eiurned to Ghazni with his spoils. 
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In 1023 he was occupied in Transoxiana and in the following 
}'car set out on his most famous expedition into India. There is a 
conflict of authority on the subject of the date of his departure 
from Ghazni, biit he appears to have left his capital on October 17, 
1024, at the head of his own anii}’^ and a body of 30,000 composed, 
as on a former occasion, of volunteers from Turkistfin and other 
countries, attracted by the hope of booty. 

It is said that the impudent vaunts of the Bnihmans attached 
to the wealth}’ religious establishment of Somnfith, on the coast of 
Kathiawar suggested to Mahmud the desirability ofstrikiug a blow 
at this centre of Hinduism. The nealth and importance of the 
shrine far exceeded those of any temple which he had yet attacked. 
One thousand Bifihmans daily attended the temple, three hundred 
barbers were maintained to serve the pilgi'ims visiting it, and three 
hundred and fifty of the unfortunate "women whom the Hindus 
dedicate nomiually to the service of their gods and actually to the 
appetites of their priests danced continually before the idol, which 
Avas a huge lingam or phallus. These priests and attendants Avere 
supported from the endoAvmcnts of the temple, Avhich are said to 
have consisted of the revenues of 10,000 A’illages, the idol aa’us 
A vashed daily Avith AA’ater brought from the Ganges, 750 miles distant, 
and the jeAvels of the temple Avere famed throughout the length 
and breadth of India. 

Tlie BrMimans attached to this famous shrine boasted that 
their master Shiva, the moon-lord, AA-as the most poAverful of all 
the gods and that it was onl}’ OAA’ing to his displeasure Avith other 
gods that the iiiA’ader had been permitted to plunder and pollute 
their shrines. This provocative vaunt suggested to Mahmiid the 
destruction of the temple of Somnath as the readiest means to a 
wholesale conversion of the idolaters. 

He reached Multan on November 20 and decided to march 
across the gi'eat desert of India to Ajmer. In his arduous under- 
. taking he made elaborate preparations. Each trooper Avas ordered 
to carry AAith him fodder, water and food for several days, and 
Mahmud supplemented individual efforts by loading his own estab- 
lishment of 30,000 camels with Avater and supplies for the desert 
march. These precautions enabled his army to cross the desert 
Avithout mishap, and on its reaching Ajmer, or rather the Chauhau 
capital of Sambhar, for the modern city of Ajmer Avas not then 
built, the raja fled and the invaders plundered the city and slew 
many Hindus, but did not attempt the reduction of the fortress. 
From Sambhar the army marched toAvards Anhilvara, now knoAvn 
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as Patan, in Gujarat, capturing on its way an unnamed fortress 
which furnished it Avith Avater and supplies. Mahmud, on arriving 
at Anhilvara early in January, 1025, discovered that the raja, 
Bhimdeo, and most of the inhabitants had fled, and the army, 
having plundered the suijplies left in the eity, continued its march 
to Somnath. On his Avay thither Mahmud captured several small 
forts and in the desert of KathiaAA’'ar encountered a force of 20,000, 
apparently part of Bhimdeo’s army, Avhich he defeated and dis- 
persed. Two days’ march fi’om Somnath stood the toAA'ii of DeAvalwara, 
the inhabitants of AA'liich, secure in the protection of the god, had 
refused to seek safety in flight and paid for this misplaced confldence 
Avith their lives*. 

On reaching Somnath the Muslims perceiA^ed the Hindus in 
large numbers on the Avails, and were greeted AAdth jeers and threats. 
On the folloAAdng day they advanced to the assault and, having 
driven the Hindus fi'om the AA'alls Avith well directed shoAA'ers of 
arroAvs, placed their scaling ladders and effected a lodgement on 
the rampart. Many Hindus fell in the street-fighting which followed 
but by dusk the Muslims had not established themselves sufficiently 
to justify their remaining in the town during the night, and Avith- 
drew to reneAV the attack on the folloAAing morning. Tliey then 
drove the defenders, Avith terrible slaughter, through the streets 
toAvards the temple. From time to time bands of Hindus entered 
the temple and after passionate prayers for the moon-lord’s aid 
sallied forth to fight and to die. At length a fcAv survivors fled 
towards the sea and attempted to escape in boats, but Mahmud 
had foreseen this and his soldiers, provided Avith boats, pursued 
and destroyed them. 

When the Avork of blood Avas finished Mahmud entered the 
temple, the gloom of Avhich was relieved by the light from costly 
lamps, which flickered on the fifty-six polished pillars supporting 
the roof, on the gems Avhich adorned the idol, and on a huge golden 
chain, the bells attached to which summoned to their duties the 
relays of attendant priests. As the ej'es of the conqueror fell upon 
the hewn stone, three yards in height above the pavement, which 
had received the adoration of generations of Hindus, he raised his 
mace in pious zeal and dealt it a heavy bloAA^ Some historians 
relate that when he commanded that the idol should be shattered 
the Brahmans offered to redeem it Avith an enormous sum of money, 
and that their prayers Avere seconded by the arguments of his 
courtiers Avho urged that the destruction of one idol Avould not 
extinguish idolatry and that the money might be employed for 
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pious purposes. To both Malimud replied that he would be a 
breaker, not a seller of idols, and the work of destruction went 
forward. Wlien the idol was broken asunder gems worth more 
than a hundred times the ransom offez’cd by the Brahmans were 
found concealed in a cavity within it and Mahmud's iconoclastic 
zeal was materially rewarded; but this story appears to-be an 
embellishment, by later historians, of the earlier chronicles.' Of the 
fragments of the idol two were sent to Ghazni to form steps at the 
enti’ance of the gi’eat mosque and the roj'al palace, and two are 
said to have been sent to Mecca and Medina, where they were 
placed in public streets to be trodden underfoot, 

Mahmud was now informed that Bhimdeo of Anhilvara had 
taken refuge in the island of Beyt Shankhodhar^ at the north- 
western extremity of the peninsular of Kathiawar, and pursued 
him tliither. If the.chroniclers are to be credited it was possible 
in those days to reach the island on horseback at low tide, for 
native guides are said to have pointed out the passage to Mahmud 
and to have warned him that he and his troops would perish if the 
tide or the wind rose Avhile they were attempting it. Mahmud 
nevertheless led his army across and Bhimdeo was so dismayed by 
his determination and intrepidity that he fled from the foiiiress in 
a mean disguise and left it at the mercy of the invaders, who slew 
all the males in the town and enslaved the Avomen, among whom, 
according to one authority, were some of the ladies of Bhimdeo’s 
family. 

From Beyt Shankhodhar Mahmud returned to Anhilvara, Avhere 
he halted for some time to refresh his troops. It is difficult to believe 
that the climate and situation of the city and the reputed existence 
of gold mines in its neighbourhood induced Mahmud seriously to 
propose that the court should be transferred thither. The historian 
responsible for this statement adds that Mahmud’s proposal Avas 
successfully combated by his counsellors, who impressed upon him 
the impossibility of controlling from Anhilvara the turbulent pro- 
Vince of Khurasan, the acquisition and retention of which had been 
so difficult and so costly ; and Mahmud prepared to return to Ghazni. 
The line of retreat chosen was through the desert of Sind to Multan, 
for Mahmud Avas loth to risk his booty in a battle with the raja of 

^ The stronghold is variously styled in Persian texts Kandana, Khondanaf and 
Khondaba, in whioh some resemblance to the last two syllables of the name of the 
island can be traced, but the Persian script, being easily corruptible by ignorant or 
'careless scribes, is ill-suited for the preservation of the correct forms of proper names, 
and it is the description of Bhimdeo’s retreat that enables us to identify it with Beyt 
Shankhodhar. 
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Sambhar, who had closed with a great army the line by which he 
had advanced. 

The army suffered much in its retreat, first through the arid 
desert of Sind and next through the Sind-Sagar Doab, where it 
was so harassed and delayed by the Jats of that region that it was 
not until the spring of 1026 that it reached Ghazni. 

. Mahmud’s vanity was flattered after his return by the receipt 
of complimentary letters from the Caliph al-Qadir Billah conferring 
fresh titles on him, distinguishing his sons in the same manner, and 
formally recognizing him as ruler of Khurasan, Hindustan, Sistan, 
and Khvarazm, the whole of which great empire, with the exception 
of India, where he held only one province, actually acknowledged 
his sway. 

In the autumn of this year Mahmud made his last incursion into 
India, a punitive expedition against the Jats who had harassed his 
retreat. He marched to Multan and there prepared a fleet of 1400 
boats, each armed with an iron spike projecting from the prow 
and similar spikes projecting fr’om the gunwale on either side and 
carrying a- crew of twenty men armed with bows and arrows and 
hand grenades of naphtha. The Jats launched four, or, according 
to some authorities, eight thousand boats and attacked the Muslims, 
but their boats were pierced or capsized by the spikes and the 
victory was so complete that the Jats, almost to a man, were droAvned 
or slain. The Muslims then disembarked on the islands Avhere the 
Jats had placed their wives and families for safety and carried off 
the women and children as slaves. 

The remainder of Mahmud’s reign Avas occupied by the suppres- 
sion of the Saljuq Turks, Avhom he had incautiously encouraged too 
far and by the annexation of western Persia. He died at Ghazni 
on April 21, 1030. 

It is only in a limited sense that Mahmud can be described as 
an Indian sovereign, for it Avas not until the later years of his reign 
that he annexed and occupied the Punjab, the only Indian province 
Avhich he held, but he Avas the first to carry the banner of Islam 
into~tlie heart of India and to tread tfie path in which so many 
followed him. He founded a n Indian dynasty, for the later kings 
of his house, stripped of all their jiossessions in l^rsia, Transoxiana, 
and Afghanistan, Avere fain to content themselves Avith the kingdom 
of the_Punjab,. which had been but an insignificant province of his 
great empire. 

To Muslim historians Mahmud is one of the greatest of the 
champions of Islam. How far his Indian raids and massacres were 
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inspired by a desire of j^’opagating his faith, for vrhich purpose they 
were ill adapted, and how far by aviiricc, must remain uncertain, 
for Mahmud’s character was complex. Though zealous for Islam 
he maintained a large body of Hindu troops,' and there is no reason 
to believe that conversion was a condition of their service. The 
avarice most coii^icuously displayed in liis review of his riches 
before his death and in his undignified lamentations over the pros- 
pect of leaving them gave way to lavishness where his religion 
or his reputation was conceraed. His patronage of architectime 
adorned Ghazni with many a noble building and his no less munifi- 
cent patronage of letters made his court the home of Firdausi, 
‘Asairl, AsadI of Tus, Mlnuchihrl of Balkh, ‘Unsuri, ‘Asjadi of Marv, 
Farrnkhl, Daqiql, and many other poets of less note. His treatment 
of the first-named poet, whom he paid for his great epic in silver 
instead of the promised gold, is remembered to his discredit, though 
it was probably doe less to his niggardliness than to a courtier’s 
jealousy. 

Some European historians, ignorant of the principles of oriental 
abuse and of the Islamic law of legitimacy have asserted, on the 
authority of the satire which Firdausi, after his disappointment, 
fulminated against his patron, that Mahmud was a bastard, but 
Firdausi’s charge against him is onl}^ that his mother Avas not of 
noble birth. He seems to have been the son of a concubine or hand- 
maiden, but by the law of Islam the son of a concubine or handmaiden 
is as legitimate as the son of a regularly married Avife. 

The stoi’y of the contest between Mahmud’s tAvo sons is a mere 
repetition of that of the contest between Mahmud and his brother 
Isma'Il. Mas'ud, the abler of the two, was at Hamadan when his 
father died, and at once set out for Ghazni, AA’here a party of the 
nobles had, in obedience to Mahmud’s Avill,acknoAA’ledged Muhammad 
as their sovereign. Mas'ud Avas joined during his advance by several 
of the leading nobles, including Ayaz, Mahmud’s favourite slave 
, and confidential adviser, and on October 4 those who had liitherto 
supported Muhammad perceived that his cause was lost, imprisoned 
him, and joined his brother, W'ho had reached Herat, but their tardy 
submission availed them little, and they AA’ere either executed or 
imprisoned for life. The unfortunate Muhammad was blinded, and 
was carried by Masfud to Balkh, which for a time became the royal 
residence. 

Mas'ud never attempted to emulate his father’s activity, but 
history now sheds more light on the administration of the Indian 
province of the empire. The government of the Punjab had been 
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entrusted by Mahmud to a Turkish officer named Ariyariiq, whom 
Mas'ud summoned to Balkh. He was charged with oppression and 
extortion, with preventing his victims fi’om having access to their 
sovereign, and with retaining with treasonable intent a large part 
of the revenue. His power was so great that it was considered 
unlikely that he would obey the summons of Mas'ud, but he pre.- 
sented himself at Balkh with a large contingent of Indian troops 
and by ingratiating himself with the leading courtiers contrived to 
evade for some time an inquiry into his administration, but his 
enemies watched their opportunity and one day, when they knew 
that he was drunk, persuaded Mas'ud to summon him to court. He 
was constrained to obey and Mas‘ud, incensed both by his dilatori- 
ness in appearing and by the unseemliness of his conduct, caused 
him to be arrested as a preliminary to an investigation. His Indian 
troops were disposed to attempt a rescue but were dissuaded by 
the threat that the first act of violence would be the signal for his 
execution and by the promise that they should not suffer by the 
change of masters, the royal officers were thus enabled to enter 
Ariyaruq’s quarters, and seize his movable property, his treasure, 
and, more important than all, his accounts, which furnished ample 
evidence of his misconduct. He was sent to Ghur, where he was 
put to death, and liis friend AsafbigTn GhazI shortly afterwards 
shared his fate. 

Mas'ud entered Ghazni on May 23, 1031, and incurred much 
odium by requiring, against the advice of his counsellors, a refund 
of all the largesse which had been distributed by his brother on 
his proclamation as Amir. 

The affaii’S of the empire were now suffering from the loss of 
Mahmud’s strong guiding hand. Western Persia was disturbed and 
a new governor was sent thither, but the Punjab was in even gi*eater 
confusion, for no governor had been appointed since the recall of 
Ariyaruq, and the officers sent to seize his property and conduct a 
local inquiry into his administration were unable to cope with the 
opposition of his relations and their dependants and partisans. 
There was nobody at couft'fii^for the important post of governor 
of the Indian province, and Mas‘ud, with some misgivings, appointed 
to it his father’s treasurer, Ahmad Niyaltigin, whose honesty was 
dubious and whose inexperience of civil and military affidrs was 
notorious. It was believed that the retention of his son at Ghazni 
as a hostage would ensure his fidelity and the instructions issued 
for the guidance of officials in India indicate the nature of the 
irregularities of Ariyaruq’s administration. Tliey were not to under- 
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take, without special permission, expeditions beyond the limits of 
the Punjab, but were to accompany Ahmad on any expedition which 
he might undertake; they were not to drink, play polo, or mix in 
social intercoui-se with the Hindu officers at Lahore ; and they were 
to refrain from wounding the susceptibilities of those officers and 
their troops by inopportune displays of religious bigotry. = 

Mas*ud would have visited the Punjab in person had his presence 
not been more urgently required in the north, whore the Saljiiqs 
threatened Balkh, and in the west, where the governor of ‘Iraq 
needed support and where the dail}' expected death of the Caliph, 
al-Qadir Billah, might breed fresh disorders. The news of his 
death actually reached Balkh on November 9. Ahmad Niyfdtigin, 
on arriving in India, at once quarrelled with Abu-'l-Hasan, ‘the 
ShirazI QCizll one of the officials who had been sent to collect the 
revenue and inquire into Ariyriruq’s administration. Abu-’l-Hassni 
was inclined to resent what he regarded as his supersession b}' 
Ahmad and the latter’s success in collecting revenue which he 
himself had been unable to collect, but his opposition was based 
chiefly on the newcomer’s treasonable designs. Ahmad’s appoint- 
ment had turned his head, and he encouraged the circulation of 
a rumour that his mother had been guilty of an intrigue with 
Mahmud, of which he was the oflsiwing, and planned an expedition 
to distant Benares, the wealth of which might enable him to establish 
himself as an independent sovereign in India. Abu-’l-Hasan advised 
him to devote his attention to the civil administration and to dele- 
gate the actual command of the ti’oops to a military officer, but 
was curtly told to mind his own business. Each party then reported 
the other to Mas'ud, Ahmad complained that Abu-’l-Hasan was 
attempting to undermine his authoritj’^ and Abu-’l-Hasan wanied 
his master of Alimad’s designs. In this contest Abu-’l-Hasan was 
worsted. He was ordered to confine his attention to the collection 
of the revenue, which was his affair, and to leave the general civil 
and military administration to the governor. 

Mas'ud suffered for his neglect of the warning. Ahmad led his 
troops to Benares^ indulged them with twelve hours’ plunder of 

^ The date of this expedition coincides nearly with the date (June 19, 1083) assigned 
for the death of the mythical hero Saldr Mas’ud, popularly known as Ghazi Miyun, at 
Balrdich. Suldr Mas’ud is said to have been the son of Snliir Suhu and Mumal, sister 
of Mahmud. The only work, pretending to be a history, which treats of him, is tho 
Mir*at-i-Mas’udi, written in the reign of Jahfinglr by ’Abd-nr-Bohmun Ghishti, 'who 
cites as his authority ’ an old book written by Mnllii Muhammad of Ghazni, a servant 
" of Sultan Mahmud,* but no trace of this ' old book * is to be found and there is little 
reason for believing that it ever existed, save in the imagination of ’Abd-ur-Bahman 
ChishtT, who seems to have been a crazy and credulous retailer of popular legends. The 
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the city and in 1034 returned to Lahore Muth enormous wealth. 
He reported his success in glowing terms to Mas'ud, but his report 
was not accompanied by the expected remittance of spoil. Abu-’l- 
Hasan reported at the same time that Ahmad was employing the 
plunder of Benares in the raising of a large army recruited from 
the most turbulent and disaffected ruffians of Lahore and the 
Punjab, that he openly boasted of being the -son of Mahmud, 
and that he was on the point of repudiating his allegiance. This 
report was corroborated by Ahmad’s conduct and it was decided 
to treat him as a rebel. There was an awkward pause when Mas‘ud 
asked who would undertake the task of crushing the rebellion. 
The Muslim nobles, who understood the difficulty of the enterprise 
and disliked the Indian climate, were mute, and their silence was 
the opportunity of the Hindu Tilak, who offered his services as a 
native who knew the country and for whom the climate had no 
terrors. 

Tilak was of humble origin, being the son of a barber, but was 
handsome, enterprising and accomplished, speaking and writing 
well both Hindi and Persian. From the service of Abu-’l-Hasan he 
had been promoted to that of Mahmud’s minister and eventually 
to that of Mahmud himself. He had deserved weU of Mas‘ud, for 
he had, at considerable personal risk, consistently supported his 
cause against that of his brother, and had been rewarded, after his 
accession, with the chief command of the Hindu troops and the 
rank of a noble of the empire. 

When Tilak reached India he found that the officers and troops 
who remained loyal to Mas'ud had taken refuge in a fortress near 
Lahore, where they were besieged by Ahmad. He occupied Lahore, 
seized several Muslims known to be partisans of Ahmad, and caused 
their right hands to be struck off. This ruthless measure so terrified 
the rebellious troops that many of them deserted Ahmad and joined 
Tilak. Judicious bribery still further thinned the ranks of the rebel 
army, and when Ahmad was forced to stand and face his pursuers 
he was defeated, and was deserted by all save a body of three 
hundred horse. Instead of pursuing him Tilak offered the lately 
rebellious Jats the royal pardon and a sum of 500,000 dirha/ms as 
the price of Ahmad’s head. The Jats surrounded the fugitive, slew 

marvellous exploits of the young hero need not be related here, but he and his four 
mythical companions have become objects of worship to a peculiar sect, the Faclyplriyas^ 
or followers of the five saints, which embraces ignorant Hindus as well as ignorant 
Muslims and is of great interest to students of folklore. There is probably some slender 
historical foundation for the myth, but it can no longer be traced. See E. and D. n, 
513-549 and The Heroes Five, by the late Mr E. Greeven, I.C.S. (Allahabad, 1898). 
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him, and demanded their reward. Tilak retorted that they had 
already received it from the plunder of Ahmad’s camp, but after 
some chaffering Ahmad’s head and his son, who had been taken alive, 
w’ere surrendered in consideration of the royal pardon and 100,000 
dirhams. Tilak presented his prizes to Slas'ud at Marv and was 
rewarded by further tokens of his master’s favour. 

On August 29, 1036, Mas‘ud sent his second son, Majdud, to 
India, as governor of the Punjab, and vowed, when he himself fell 
sick in the following year, that if lie recovered he would load an 
expedition into India and capture the fortress of HuusT. On his 
recovery his advisers waraed him in vain of the folly of engaging in a 
purposeless enterprise in India while the Saljuqs n'ere threatening 
his northern and eastern pi'ovinces : Mas'Qd insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of his vow and on October 5, 1037, he left Ghazni for India. 
On November 8 he reached the Jhelum and Avas detained there for 
a fortnight by an illness serious enough to startle his conscience 
into abjuration of the sin of wine-bibbing, and his wine was poured 
into the river and the use of intoxicants forbidden in his army. 
By November 29 he was able to take the field and on December 20 
aiTived before HansI and opened the siege of the fortress. In spite 
of an obstinate resistance the tow’n was stormed on January 1, 1038, 
after the walls had been breached in five places, and was sacked ; 
the Brahmans and the fighting men ware put to the sword and the 
w’omen and children ware enslaved. 

Mas'ud returned to Ghazni on February 11 to learn that the 
Saljuqs ware besieging the ancient towa of Rai, near the modern 
Tehran, and had also invaded Khurasan. He encouraged his officers 
with promises of speedy relief but lingered at Ghazni until the 
following winter and by the time he had taken the field Chaghar 
Beg Baud the Saljuq was in possession of Nishapur. The campaign 
against the Saljuqs was ended by a crushing defeat sustained by 
Mas'ud in 1040 at Taliqan, three marches fi’om Marv, Khvarazm 
.was lost, and Mas'ud was compelled to retreat to Ghazni while the 
Saljuqs besieged Balkh. It was during this campaign that the 
eharacter of the Hindu troops was first impugned. The Muslim 
ofiicers complained that five hundred of them could not be induced 
to face ten Turkmans, and the Hindu officers retorted that while 
the Muslim troops had fared well their men were starved, and had 
received no flour for four months. When it was suggested that an 
Indian corps should be I’aised for the expulsion of the Saljuqs, 
Mas'ud exclaimed, with petulant ingratitude, ‘Never I These are 
the men who lost us Marv.’ 
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Oil November 13 Mas'ud, overcome by craven fear, set out from 
Ghazni for Lahore, taking Avith him the Avomen of his harem, AA'hat 
remained of his father’s treasure, and the brother Avhom he had 
blinded years before. He Avas iioav an object of contempt to his 
OAAUi troops, and A\dien ho reached the hlarigala pass, a foAV miles 
east of Hasan Abdal, his guards fell upon his treasure-laden camels, 
divided the spoils, and gaining possession of the person of the blind 
Muhammad, acclaimed him as their Amir. Mas'iid Avas arrested 
and brought before the brother Avhom he had so cruelly mutilated, 
and Avas ovorAvhelmed Avith shame Avhen ^luhammad told him that 
he bore him no malice and bade him choose his place of residence. 
Mas'ud chose the fortress of Giri and Avas sent thither, but Avas put 
to death a foAV months later by order of Muhammad’s son, Alimad. 

Mas'ud’s son ]\Iaudud, Avho AA'as at IBalkh, marched to Ghazni on 
hearing of his father’s deposition and Muhammad turned back to 
meet him. In the Avinter of 1041-42 the tAVO armies encountered 
one another at Nangrahfir, about half-Avay betAveen Gliazni and 
the Indus, and after an obstinate conflict Maudud Avas victorious 
and avenged his father’s fate by putting to death AAnth torture 
Muhammad and all his sons except tAA'o, ‘Abd-ur-Rahim, AA’hom 
he spared in return for consideration shoAvn for the imprisoned 
Mas'ud, and Nami, AAdio AA^as governor of the Punjab. An officer 
sent to India had no difficulty in defeating and sla 3 'ing Nami, but 
there still remained ]\Iaudud’s OAvn brother, Majdud, aa’Iio had been 
appointed by his father to the government of the Indian proA'ince 
and had proved himself an energetic and capable commander. He 
had captured the important toAvn of Thiinesar and Avas noAV at 
Hansi, aAvaiting a favourable opportunity for attacking Delhi, but 
on learning that Maudud had sent an army against him returned 
rapidly to Lahore, and arrived there on July 27, 1042. Maudud’s 
troops reached the city one or tAvo days later and it appeared 
probable that they Avould declare for the more capable and more 
popular Majdud, but on the morning of July 30 he AA'as found dead 
in his bed. No cause is assigned for his death, and it may haA^e 
been due to heat stroke, or some other rapidly fatal disease, but 
it is more probable that agents of Maudud had been at Avork. 

Maudud’s authority Avas noAV established in the Punjab but it 
commanded none of the respect Avhich the Hindus had yielded to 
the great Mahmud, and two years later Mahipal, raja of Delhi, re- 
captured without difficulty Hansi, Thanesar, and Kangra, inflaming 
the zeal of his troops by exhibiting to them at the temple in the 
last-named fortress a replica of the famous idol carried off by 
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Mahmud, now believed to have returned by a miracle to its former 
shrine. 

Malupal was encouraged by his success at Kangi-a to advance 
even to the walls of Lahore, and besieged the city, but the nobles, who 
had been too deeply engaged in quarrels regarding precedence, fiefs, 
and titles to send relief to the three lost fortresses, showed a united 
front to the enemy at the gates, and Mahipal was obliged to retire. 

In 1046 Maudud’s chamberlain I'enewed the feud with Ghur by 
invading the small principality with a large force, and capturing 
two princes of the ruling house, who w’ere carried to Ghazni and 
> put to death. 

In 1048 Maudud, in order to allay the strife between the nobles 
of the Punjab, appointed his two eldest sons, Mahmud and Mansur, 
to the government of Lahore and Peshawar, and at the same time 
sent Bu ‘Ali Hasan, Kotical^ of Ghazni, to India to curb the aggres- 
sion of the Hindus, in which task he succeeded v^ell and captured 
a fortress which cannot now be identified with any certainty, but 
he fell a victim to one of the intrigues so common in oriental coui'ts, 
and was rewarded, on his return to Ghazni, by being cast into 
prison, where his enemies anticipated the probability of his restora- 
tion to power by murdering him. 

Maudud died of an intestinal complaint on December 22, 1049, 
while preparing to visit his father-in-law, Chaghar Beg Daud the 
Saljuq, and in accordance, it was said, with his 'svill, his infant son 
Mas'ud, aged three, was proclaimed Amir by the servants of his 
household, who proposed that the boy’s mother, the daughter of 
Chaghar Beg Daud, should exercise the powers of regency, but the 
nobles of Ghazni, who had not been consulted, refused to ratify 
this arrangement, and on December 29 deposed the child and pro- 
claimedhis uncle, ‘All Abu- 1-Hasan, who married his brother's mdo w, 
the Saljuq princess. 

‘All proved to be a feeble ruler, and in 1062 his uncle, ‘Izz-ud- 
daulah ‘Abd-ur-Rashid, the sixth son of Mahmud, was released 
from the fortress in which he had been imprisoned, advanced on 
Ghazni, deposed his nephew, and ascended the throne ; while the 
daughter of Chaghar Beg Daud, bitterly resenting her husband's 
deposition, left Ghazni and returned to her father. 

‘Abd-ur-BasMd was a scholar with a taste for theology, but was 
as little fitted as ‘All to hold the reins of government in troubled 
times. He appointed to the government of the Puqjab Hushtigin, 

^ The Kotioal of a large city corresponded to the officer whom we designate 
Commissioner of Police^ and exercised also extensive magisterial powers* 
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an able and active officer who recovered the fortress of Kangra 
and restored order, but in Tughril 'the Ingi’ate,’ another servant, 
who had been a slave of Mahmud, he was less fortunate. Tughril 
was sent to Sistan and reduced that province to obedience, but it 
was his own authority and not his master’s that he established. 
His successes, Avhich appear to have included some victories over 
the Saljuqs^ who now ruled Khurasan, enabled him to raise and 
maintain a large arm)^, with Avhich he marched to Ghazni, defeated 
and put to death ‘Abd-ur-Rashid and nine other members of the 
royal house, and ascended the throne. His treachery was generally 
abhorred, and he was assassinated, after a reign of forty days, by 
the royal guards. Nushtigin, who had left India on hearing of 
Tughril’s usurpation, arrived at Ghazni a few days after his death 
and took counsel with the nobles regarding the filling of the vacant 
throne. There still survived, imprisoned in a fortress, Farruklizad 
and Ibrahim, two sous of Mas'ud I, and the nobles elected the latter, 
but, on discovering that he was in feeble health, transferred their 
sufid’ages to his brother. Almost immediately after Farrukhzad’s 
enthronement the Idngdom was invaded by Chaghar Beg Daud who, 
after being defeated by Nushtigin, summoned to his assistance his 
more famous son Alp Arsalan, against whom Farruklizad took the 
field in person. Alp Arsalan gained an indecisive victory and retired 
with his prisoners, leaving in Farrukhzad’s hands those taken from 
Chaghar Beg Daud by Nushtigin. An exchange formed the basis 
of a treaty of peace, and on Farrukhzad’s death in March, 1059, 
his brother Ibrahim, who succeeded him, renewed the treaty and 
arranged a marriage between his son Mas'ud and the daughter of 
Malik Shah, Alp Arsalan’s son. Tlie treaty was faitlifully observed 
by the Saljuqs during Ibrahim’s long reign, and the security of his 
northern and western frontiers enabled him to devote his attention 
to India. In 1079 he crossed the southern border of the Punjab 
and captured the town of Ajudhan, now known as Pak Pattan. 
In the course of the same campaign he is said to have taken a town 
named Rupal, which was perhaps the place of that name in Main 
Kantha, as he appears to have advanced towards the western coast 
and to have come upon a settlement of Parsis wliich may be 
identified with Navsari in .Gujarat. This is the only supposition by 
which it is possible to explain a Muslim historian’s obviously in- 


^ According to another account of TughriPs career in Sistan he temporarilj trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the Saljuqs, and, having acquired the art of \7ar according to 
their system, utilized his knowledge for the destruction of his master,, but he does not 
appear to have been acting, in his rebellion, as an agent of the Saljilqs. 
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accurate statement that he reached a town populated exclusively 
by Khurasiinls who had been deported to India b}' Afiiisiyab. 

Ibrahun died on August 25 , 1000, after a comparatively peaceful 
reign of forty-two 3’ears, and M-as succeeded b}’ his twentj'-third son, 
‘Alfi-ud-Daulah MasTid III, surnamed al-Ivaimn, who had married 
the daughter of Malik Shfih. The chief events of his peaceful reign 
of seventeen j'ears were an expedition bc3'ond the Gauges, led 1)3' 
Tughatigin of Lahore, of whose exploits no details arc given, and 
the appointment of Husain, son of Sam, to the government of Ghfir, 
which is interesting as evidence that the Shansabaiil princes were 
'Still vassals of Ghazni. MasTid III died in 1115 at the age of fifty- 
seven, and was succeeded 1)3* his son Shirzad, M’ho w.os deposed in 
the following year b3' his brother Arsjilau 'Abd-ul -Malik. Arsalan’s 
half brother Bahrain, who was the son of the Saljfiq princess, fled 
for refuge to his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, in Khurasan, and Ar.*5al5iu 
was foolish enough to treat his stepmother with indignity, and even 
to offer her a gioss insult Ilis foll3* incensed Sanjar, who was 
alread3' disposed to espouse the eanse of his nephew Bahram, and 
he advanced on Ghazni with a large 01013*. Arsalaii was defeated 
within a few miles of the cit3* and fled to India, and Sanjar placed 
Bahram on the throne and rctunied to Khurasan. Arsalan, on 
learning of his departure, returned to Ghazni and expelled Bahram. 
In 1117 Sanjar, wiio had succeeded, on the death of his brother 
Muhammad, to the sovereignt3' of all the dominions of the Great 
Saljuqs, was too much occupied with his 00*11 affairs to bo able to 
send assistance to Bahram, but in 1118 he provided him with 
troops, and he marched to Ghazni and defeated and captured his 
brother. He was at first disposed to spare his life, but, on dis- 
covering that he was hatching schemes for the recovery of the 
throne, put him to death. 

Shortly after his accession Bahram marched into India to re- 
duce to obcdionce Muhammad Biihlim, who, having been appointed 
governor of the Punjab by Ai'salan, refused to acknowledge his 
successor. Bahlim was defeated and captured on Jainiar3' 22 , 1119 , 
but Bahram, with culpable lcnienc3', not only pardoned but rein- 
stated liim, and returned to Ghazni. Bahlim displayed great energy 
in subduing the minor Hindu chieftains on the bordera of the Punjab 
and established himself in Hagaur, where he again repudiated Ins 
allegiance to Bahram. Balu'am marched from Ghazni against the 
rebel, who foolishly advanced northward and met him in the neigh- 
'bourhood of Multan, where he was defeated, and in attempting to 
escape w'as swallowed up, ivith two of his sons, in a quiclcsand. He 
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leserves to be remembered, because be established Muhammadan 
rule over provinces which had never acknowledged the authority 
of the greatest of the Ghaznavids. Nagaur is situated more than 
300 miles to the south of Lahore, and it is said that Bahlim was 
accompanied, on his march against Bahram, by ten sons, each of 
whom ruled a province or district. 

• The later years of Bahram’s reign were overshadowed by the 
menace of the growing power of the Shansabanl princes of Ghur, 
who had husbanded their resources while the Ghaznavids and the 
Saljuqs were at strife. Qutb-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur, having 
quarrelled with his brother, fled to Ghazni and married a daughter 
of Bahram, who, after harbouring him for some time, suspected him 
of plotting against him and removed him by poison. Qiitb-ud-din’s 
next brother, Saif-ud-din, prince of Ghur, invaded the Ghaznavid 
dominions to avenge his brother’s death, defeated Bahram, drove 
him to India, and occupied Ghazni, appointing his brother Baha- 
ud-dln Sam his lieutenant in Ghur. In 1149 Bahi’am returned 
suddenly from India, surprised Saif-ud-dIn, and put him to flight. 
He was pursued and overtaken and was induced to surrender by 
a promise that his life should be spared, but the perfidious Bahram, 
having secured his enemy, first publicly exposed him to the derision 
of the populace and then put him to death. Baha-ud-din Sam is 
said to have died of grief for his brother, and another brother, 
*Ala-ud-dIn Husain, succeeded to the principality and in 1116 took 
a terrible revenge for Saif-ud-din’s death. He invaded the Ghazna- 
vid kingdom, defeated Bahram in three successive battles, captured 
Ghazni, and burnt it to the ground. Tlie flames raged for seven 
days and the outrage earned for its author the name of ‘ Jahansuz,’ 
*the World-burner.’ Tlie remains of the kings, except Mahmud, 
Mas'ud I and Ibrahim, were torn from their graves and burnt, 
and their tombs were destroyed, the male inhabitants, except the 
Sayyids^ who were carried to Ghiir to be pnt to death there, were 
slaughtered and the women and children carried off into slavery, 
and ‘Ala-ud-din, after leaving Ghazni, marched through other pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, destroying the monuments of the taste and 
munificence of its former rulers. 

Bahram had fled to India after his defeat, but ventured to return 
to Ghazni when the World-burner, shortly after his victories, in- 
curred the wrath of Sultan Sanjar the Saljuq and was defeated 
and temporarily imprisoned by him. Bahram, who died shortly 

^ Sayyids are descendants of Muhammad through his daughter Fatima, who was 
married to his cousin <AIi. They hod two sons, Hasan and Husain, from one or other 
of whom all Sayyids claim descent. 
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afterwards^, is favourably known as a patron of literature. The 
famous poet Sanai resided at his court and another writer made 
for him a Persian translation of the Arabic version of the story 
KctMah wa Damnah, the better known translation of which, the 
Anvar-irStihaill, by Mulla Hasan WaHz, al-Kashifi, was made in 
the reign of Sultan Hasan the Timurid. 

Babram was succeeded by his son Khusrav Shah, a feeble ruler 
in whose reign a horde of the Ghuzz tribe of Turlunans invaded 
Khurasan and defeated and captured Sultan Sanjar, who died in 
their hands in 1157. From Khurasan the Turkmans advanced on 
Ghazni, and Khusrav Shah fled before them to Lahore, where he 
died in 1160. The Punjab was all that now remained to the 
descendants of Sabuktigin of the wide domains of their ancestors. 
The Ghuzz Turkmans retained possession of Ghazni for ten years 
and it then fell into the hands of the princes of Ghur. 

Khusrav Shah was succeeded by his son Khusrav, who bore 
the title of Malik. He was a mild and voluptuous prince to whom 
authority was irksome. The governors of the districts of his small 
kingdom behaved as independent rulers, but he recked nothing, so 
long as the means of indulgence was at hand. The districts fell 
one by one, as will be related in the following chapter, into the 
hands of Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad Mn Sam, the World-burner’s 
nephew, who occupied Ghazni and ruled the southern portion of 
the country now known as Afghanistan as the lieutenant of his 
elder brother, Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad, who governed the now 
extensive dominions of his family from his capital, Firuzkuh in 
Ghui’. In 1181 Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad appeared before Lahore 
and compelled Khusrav Malik to surrender, as a token of sub- 
mission, his finest elephant, and as a hostage, his son. Muhammad 
then mai’ched to Sialkot, built the fort there and placed one of his 
o'svn oflScers in command of it. After his departure Khusrav Malik 
plucked up courage and besieged Sialkot, but could not take it and 
returned to Lahore. In 1186 Muhammad again appeared before 
Lahore and Khusrav sued for peace. He left the city, under a 
safe conduct, to arrange the terms, but Muhammad violated his 
engagement, seized him, and occupied Lahore. Khusrav Malik was 
sent to Ghiyas-ud-dIn at Firuzkuh, where he remained a prisoner 
until 1192, when Ghiyas-ud-din and his brother were preparing for 
hostilities against Srdtan Shah Jalal-ud-diu Mahmud of Khvarazm 
and put him and his sonBahram to death as dangerous incumbrances. 

^ According to another account Bahrain» regarding the date of whose death there 
are several discrepancies, died in 1152, before the burning of Ghazni, and had been 
succeeded by Khusmv Shiih. The T.N. is followed here. 
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MU‘IZZ-UD-DllSr MUHAMMAD BIN SAM OF GHUR AND 
THE EARLIER SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 

The history of the Ghaznavids has given us occasional glimpses 
of the princes of Ghur and of the circumstances in which, during 
the conflicts of their powerful neighbours, they gi*adually rose to 
prominence. They have usually been described, on insufficient 
gi’ounds, as Afghans, but there is little doubt that they w^ere, like 
the Samanids of Balkh, eastern Persians. In 1163 Saif-ud-din 
Muhammad, son and successor of the World-burner, 'svas slain in 
battle against the Ghuzz Turkmans, and was succeeded by his 
cousin, Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, who 
in 1173 expelled the Ghuzz Turkmans from Ghazni and appointed 
his younger brother Shihab-ud-din, afterwards known as Mufizz- 
ud-din Muhammad, to the government of that province. 

The relations between the brothers exhibit a pleasing contrast 
to the almost invariable tale of envy, jealousy, and fratricidal strife 
furnished by the records of other Muslim dynasties. Ghiyas-ud-din 
commanded, until his death, the loyal assistance of his brother, 
and in return reposed in him a confidence wliich was never abused 
and permitted to him a freedom of action which few other eastern 
rulers have dared to tolerate in a near relation. Muhammad 
acquired territory and wealth wliich would have enabled him, had 
he been so minded, to overthrow his brother and usurp his throne, 
and was described on his coins as ‘the great and victorious Sultan,’ 
but the place of honour was always assigned to his brother’s name, 
which was distinguished by epithets denoting his superiority. 

In 1175 Muhammad led his first expedition into India. Isma- 
‘ilian heretics, long freed from the restraining hand of a powerful 
and orthodox ruler, had for some years borne sway in Multan. 
Muhammad captured the city, appointed an orthodox governor, 
and marched to the strong fortress of Uch, which he took by a 
stratagem. He promised to make the raja’s wife, who was on bad 
terms with her husband; the principal lady in his harem if she 
would deliver the fortress to him. She declined the honour for 
herself but secured it for her daughter, caused her husband to be 
put to death, and surrendered the city. She gained little by her 
unnatural treachery, for she and her daughter were sent to Ghazni, 
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ostensibly that they might leara the doctrines and duties of Islam, 
and there she died soon afterwards, justly scorned by the daughter 
whom she had sold. The unfortunate girl herself died two years 
later, never having been Muhammad’s wife but in name. 

In 1178 Muhammad sustained his first reverse on Indian soil. 
He rashly led an army by way of Multan, Uch, and the waterless 
Indian desert against Anhilvara, or Patan, the capital of Bh!m 
the Vaghela, the young raja of Gujai’at. His army arrived before 
Anhilvara exhausted by its desert march and utterly unfit to en- 
counter the fresh and numerous army of Bhim. His troops fought 
^vith the valour W’hich reli^ous zeal inspires but were defeated, 
and compelled to reti’ace their steps across the inhospitable desert. 
The sufieringa of the retreat far exceeded those of the advance and 
it was but a miserable remnant of the army that reached Ghazni. 

He was nevertheless able, in the following year, to lead an army 
to PeshaAvar, which he Avrestedfrom the feeble grasp of the governor 
placed there by Khusrav Malik, and in 1181 he led to Lahore the 
expedition of AA'hich the result was the establishment of a fortress 
at SiMkot. 

The later successors of the great Mahmud had been unable to 
maintain their position in India by the strength of their own arm 
and the hostility of the rajas of Jammu had compelled them to 
ally themselves to the Khokai’s. The support of Khusrav Malik 
enabled these tidbesmen to repudiate their allegiance to Chakra 
Deo of Jammu and to resist his demands for tribute and the raja 
avenged himself by inviting Muhammad to invade the Punjab and 
promising him his assistance. Muhammad accepted the offer with 
an alacrity w'hich did little credit to his zeal for Islam, reduced 
Khusrav to submission as has already been described, and at Chakra 
Dec’s suggestion built the fortress of Sialkot for the pm’pose of 
curbing the Kliokars. It was at the instance and with the assistance 
of these tribesmen that Khusi’av Malik attacked the fortress after 
Muhammad’s departure, and it was oAring to Chakra Dec’s aid 
'co the garrison that the siege was unsuccessful. In 1186, when 
Muhammad invaded the Punjab for tlie second time, Vijaya Deo, 
the son and successor of Chakra Deo, aided him against !l^usrav 
Malik, who AA'as treacherously seized and carried to Ghazni as 
already described. ‘Ali Karmakh, who had hitherto been governor 
of Multan, Avas appointed to Lahore, and Muhammad, having thus 
established himself in India, proceeded, by a series of operations 
'differing entirely from Mahmud’s raids, to the conquest of further 
territory in that country. 
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In the winter of 1190-91, the south-eastern boundary of his 
dominions being then probably the Sutlej, he captured Bhatinda, 
in the kingdom of Prithvi Raj^, the Chauhan raja of Delhi and 
placed in command of it Qazi Ziya-ud-din with his contingent of 
1200 horse. Muhammad was preparing to return when he heard 
that Prithvi Raj was advancing with a vast army to attack him. 
He turned to meet him and encountered him at Taraori, near 
Karnal. Hie Muslims Avere overpowered by sheer weight of num- 
bers, and both their wings Avere driven from the field, but the 
centre still stood fast and Muhammad, leading a furious charge 
against the Hindu centre, personally encountered the raja’s brother, 
Goviiid Rai, and shattered his teeth with his lance, but Govind Rai 
drove his javelin through the sultan’s arm, and Muhammad, fearing 
to sacrifice his army by falling, turned his horse’s head from the 
field. The army was noAV in full flight, and Muhammad, faint fi*om 
pain and loss of blood, would have fallen, had not a young Klialj 
Turk, with great presence of mind, sprung’upon his horse behind 
him until he reached the place where the fugitive army had halted. 
Here a litter Avas hastily constructed for him and the army con- 
tinued its retreat in good order. Prithvi Ruj advanced to Bhatinda 
and besieged it, but the gallant Ziya-ud-din held out for thirteen 
months before he capitulated. 

Muhammad’s sole care, after reaching Ghazni, AA'as to organise 
and equip such an army as AA'ould enable him to avenge his defeat, 
and in 1192 he invaded India with 12,000 horse. He was not in 
time to relieve Bhatinda, but he found Prithvi Raj encamped at 
Taraori, and adopted tactics which beAvildered the Rajput, a slave 
to tradition. Of the five divisions of his armj^ four, conqDOsed of 
mounted archers, were instructed to attack, in their oaati style, the 
flanks and, if possible, the rear of the Hindus, but to avoid hand to 
hand conflicts and, if closely pressed, to feign flight. These tactics 
were successfully employed from the moraing until the afternoon, 
when Muhammad, judging that the Hindus Avere sufficiently per- 
plexed and wearied, charged their centre AA’ith 12,000 of the floAver 
of his cavalry. They were completely routed and Prithvi Raj de- 
scended from his elephant and mounted a horse in order to flee 
more rapidly, but Avas overtaken near the river Saraswati and put 
to death. His brother was alsb slain and his body was identified 
by the disfigurement which Muhammad’s lance had inflicted in the 
previous year. 

This victory gave Muliammad northern India almost to the 

^ Galled Bdi Pithaura by Muslim writers. 
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gates of Delhi. HansI, Samana, Giihram and other fortresses sur- 
rendered after the battle of Taraoi% and the sultan marched to 
Ajmer, u'hich he plundered, carrying away numbers of its inhabi- 
tants as slaves, but the city, isolated by the desert, Avas not yet a 
safe residence for a Muslim governor, and a son of PrithvI Raj Avas 
appointed, on undertaking to pay tribute, as governor. = 

Muhammad appointed as viceroy of his new conquests Qutb- 
ud-din Aibak, the most trusty of his Turkish officers, AA’ho made 
Guhram his headquarters. Qutb-ud-din, the real founder of Muslim 
dominion in India, had been carried as a slave in his youth from 
Turkistan to Nlshapur, A\’here he aa’us bought bj’’ the local govenior 
and, being again sold on the death of his master, passed eventually 
into the hands of Muhammad. He first attracted his new master’s 
attention by his lavish generosity, and rose to the highest rank in 
his service. His name, Aibak, which has been the subject of some 
controversy, means either Moon-lord,’ and may indicate that he 
AA'as bom during an eclipse, or ‘Moon-fiice,’ an epithet Avhich in 
the East suggests beauty, though avc learn that he Avas far from 
comely. He was also nicknamed Slml (‘defective’ or ‘paralysed’) 
from an injury Avhich deprived him of the use of one little finger. 
He was active and energetic, an accomplished horseman and archer, 
and sufficiently well leai’ne^ and the lavish generosity which had 
distinguished his youth earned for him in later years, Avhen AA'ealth 
had augmented his opportunities, the name of LaJi-bal’Jish, or giver 
of tens of thousands. Mulmmmad trusted Aibak as he himself was 
trusted by his brother, and left liim untrammelled, not only in his 
administration of the new conquests, but also in his discretion to 
extend them. 

Towards the close of the rainy, season of 1192 an army of Jats 
under a leader named Jatwan, Avho owed allegiance to Raja Bhim 
of Anhilvara, invaded the HansI district and compelled Nusrat-ud- 
din, the Muslim governor, to take refuge in the fortress. Aibak 
marched to his relief and in September appeared before HansI. 
The Jats had fled, but he followed them so closely that thej' were 
compelled to turn and meet him and were defeated and lost their 
leader. Aibak returned to Guhram and almost immediately set 
out for Meerut, captured the fortress from the Hindu chieftain Avho 
held it, and thus established an outpost to the east of the Jumna. 

Delhi still remained in the hands of the Chauhan Rajputs and 
^ Avas a nucleus of aggressive national and religious sentiment and a 
formidable obstacle to the progress of the Muslim arms. From 
Meerut, therefore, Aibak marched thither, and in December, 1192, 
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or January, 1193, captui'ed the city which was destined to be the 
capital of the Islamic power in India. In 1193 he made it his 
headquarters, but allowed himself no repose there. 

Meanwliile an oflEicer subordinate to Aibak had been carrying 
the banner of Islam further afield. This was Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Muhammad, son of Bakhtyar, of the Turkish tribe of Khalj, which 
was settled in the Garmsir between Sistan and Ghazni. His mean 
and unprepossessing appearance and his ungainly build, which 
enabled him, while standing upright, to reach with his hands the 
calves of his legs, had long debarred him from employment com- 
mensurate with his ambition and his merits, and he had entered 
the service of Hijabr-ud-din Hasan Adlb, an adventurous officer who 
had conquered Budaun even before Muhammad had taken Bhatinda, 
and afterwards that of Malik Hisam-ud-din Aghul Bak, another 
leader of the vanguard of Islam, who had established himself in 
Oudh, where Ikhtiyar-ud-dln received some fiefs between the 
Ganges and the Son. From this advanced base he led raids into 
Bihar and Tirhut and took so much booty that large numbers of 
his own tribe, eager to serve under so fortunate a leader, joined 
him. With this accession of strength he invaded Bihar, took its 
capital, Odantapuri, put to death the Buddhist monks dwelling in 
its great monastery, and returned with his plunder, which included 
the library of the monastery, to make his obeisance to Aibak, now, 
in the summer of 1193, established at Delhi. The honours bestowed 
upon him aroused much envy and jealousy, and intriguers and 
backbiters were able to freeze the stream of Aibak’s favour into 
the ice of suspicion and aversion; but their malice overreached 
itself, for to compass Ikhtiyar-ud-<hn’s destruction they attributed 
to him a foolish boast, that he could overcome an elephant in single 
combat, and persuaded Aibak that the vaunt should be made good. 
It had never been uttered, but Ikhtiyar-ud-din would not decline 
the challenge and, against the expectation of all, put the beast to 
fiight. His success regained the favour of Aibak, who dismissed 
him with firesh honours to Bihar, after conferring on him as a fief 
his past and future conquests. 

After his departure Aibak marched into the Doab and captured 
Koil, and a month or two later joined his master with 50,0 00 horse. 
Muhammad had invaded India for the purpose of attoicking Jai- 
chand. Raja of Kanauj and Benares, who according to Hindu 
accounts, had been his ally against Prithvi Raj, but on discovering 
that the Muslims were determined to annex northern India, had 
repented of his unpatriotic alliance and was preparing to attack 
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the iiitniclcrp. Muliamnind halted near Kananj and sent Aihali to 
meet tTaichand, who was encanijicd a(. Ohandwar, now Firnscfibad, 
on the Jnmna, between Ajp'a and Ktawali. 'Fhe armies met on tlic 
banlvs of the river, and the SIusHms were on Ihc point of giving 
way when a fortunately aimed jutow struclc .laichnnd in the eye 
and he fell dead from his elephant, whcrcn])on the Hindus broke 
and lied, and Avere pni’ancd with great slaughter. .Taichand’s body, 
crushed beyond rceognition, Avas found Avith diflicnlty, bat his 
attendants recognised it by means of the teeth, AA'hich had either 
been stopped Avith gold or Avcrc false teeth fastened AA’ith gold Avirc. 
Tl>c victonons army jircssed on to (Im fortress of Asi, neai* Manaich, 
Avlicrc .Taichand had stored his treasure, Avhich Avas phnidcred. 
Tlicncc it marched to Benares where it destroyed several temples 
and took much booty, and Muhammad tlien returned to Gha'/ni. 

Jlidiannnad’s policy in Ajmer Avas not entirely sncccssfnl. The 
son of Prithvi Baj whom he had installed there Avas illegitimate, 
and the Rajputs, who resented his subservience to the foreigner, 
made his birth a pretext for disoAvning him and elected in his place 
Ilcmnij, the brother of Prithvi Raj. Ilcmraj had molested Aibak 
Avhen he Avas bc.sicging itleernt, but had been defeated and driA'cn 
ofl'. In 1194 Rnkn-nd-din IIam7.n, Qavam-nl-Mulk, Avho had ciip- 
tiircd and held Ranthambhor, reported that IJcmnij Avas in rebellion 
and Avas marching to attack him. Aibak marched from Delhi to 
the relief of the fortrc.ss, but Ilcmnij eluded him and took refuge 
in the hills of Ahvar, the district then knoAvn as McAvat From this 
retreat he attacked and cjipturcd Ajmer, compelling his ncphcAv to 
flee for refuge to Ranthambhor, and from Ajmer he dispatched a 
force under a leader named Jhat Rrd jigainst Delhi. A demonstra- 
tion by Aibak AA-as sufficient to driA*c Jhat Rfii back to Ajmer, 
Avhither Aibak folloAA’ed hiin. Ilcmraj came forth to meet his enemy 
but was defeated and driA’cn back into the city, AA'hcrc he mounted 
a funei-al pyre and perished in the flames, and a Muslim oflicor aa'Us 
appointed to the goA’crninent of the city and province. 

In 1195 Aibak formed the ambitious design of avenging his 
master’s defeat in Gnjaifit and punishing Riija Blum for liaA'ing 
molested Nusrat-ud-dln at HunsT, and marched to AnhihTira. 
Kunwar Pill, the commander of Bhim’s army, retired before him 
but AA'as compelled by a close pursuit to turn and stand. He Avas 
defeated and slain, and AA’hile Bliim took refuge in a remote comer 
of his kingdom Aibak plundered his capital and the neighbouring 
country and returned AA’ith much booty to Delhi by way of HilnsT. 
'Muhammad, on receiving Aibak’s dispatch announcing his success, 
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summoned Llm to Ghazni, where he received him mth every 
demonstration of approval and formally appointed him viceroy of 
the Muslim dominions in India. Aibak was detained for some time 
at Ghazni by a serious illness and shortly after his aiTival at Delhi, 
towards the end of 1196, was called upon to meet his master, who 
had led an expedition into India, at Hansi. During this campaign 
Bayana was captured and was placed under the command of a 
Turkish slave named Baha-ud-din Tughril, and Muhammad ad- 
vanced to Gwalior. He found the fortress too strong to be taken 
by a coup de main and he could not spare the time for a regular 
siege, but the raja was prepared to purchase immunity for himself 
and his dominions, and in consideration of a promise to pay tribute 
and the immediate payment of a first instalment he was permitted 
to retain possession of his state and his fortress. 

In the hot season of 1197, when Aibak was at Ajnisr, the Mers, 
who inhabited the neighbourhood of that city, rose in rebellion and 
invited Raja BhTm of Gujarat to aid them in expelling the Muslims. 
Aibak heard of these communications, and in spite of the great 
heat of the season marched from Ajmer and attacked the Mers 
early one morning before their ally had joined them, but their 
superior numbers enabled them to maintain the conflict through- 
out the day, and when the battle was renewed on the following day 
Bhim’s army arrived and overpowered the Muslims, driving th(^m 
back into the city. Here Aibak was besieged until the news that 
a large army Avas marching from Ghazni to his relief caused the 
Mers and Raja Bhim’s army to retreat. The reinforcements reached 
Ajmer late in the year, and in December Aibak marched on Anliil- 
vara by way of Sirohi to avenge his defeat. He found Bhim’s army 
aM'aiting him at the foot of the Abu hills in a position so strong 
that he hesitated to attack it, and his caution enticed the Hindus 
from the position which constituted their strength. Aibak, noAV on 
equal terms with his enemy, attacked shortly after dawn and Avas 
obstinately resisted until midday, when the !ffindus broke and fled. 
They suffered severely : 15,000 were slain and 20,000 captured and 
twenty elephants and much other plunder were taken. Aibak ad- 
vanced, unopposed, to Anhilvara, plundered the city and returned 
with much wealth, of which he transmitted a due proportion to 
Muhammad and to Ghiyas-ud-din. 

During the next five years the tAVO brothers Avere much occupied 
Avith the affairs of Khurasan, and Muhammad had so little leisure 
to spare for India that the northern provinces enjoyed a period of 
comparative repose, welcome to the troops after nine years’ warfare. 
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and beneficial to the country. We may imagine that the conqueroi’s 
employed this interval of peace for the establishment of their simple 
system of government, but of tliis no details are given, for Muslim 
historians are .concemed almost .exclusively with war and court 
ihlrigueV Tliere is no reason to believe that the system established 
by the earlier conquerors difiered from that which we find in 
existence at a later date under Muslim rulers. Military fief-holders 
were responsible for the preservation of order, for the ordinary 
executive duties of government, and for the collection of the 
revenue when it was necessary to use any degi'ee of force, but in 
matters of- detail full use was made of indigenous Jpgtitutions. 
Hindu accountants kept the registers in which was recorded ^e 
landliolder’s or cultivator’s normal liability to government, Hindu 
village ojEcials ordinarily collected such revenue as could be col- 
lected without the .employment of force, and Hindu caste tribunals 
decided most of the disputes to which Hindus only were parties. 
Disputes between Muslims were decided by Muhammadan qa%u 
and niuftis, and differences between Hindus and their conquerors 
either by these officials or by the strong hand of the fief-holder or 
his deputy, whose natural predilection for their co-religionists M'ould 
be restrained sometimes by a sense of justice but more often by 
their interest in repressing misconduct likely to lead to disorders. 

It must not be supposed that this description applies uniformly 
to the whole of the territory over which the Muslims pretended to 
dominion. Extensive tracts often remained under the rule of Hindu 
rajas or landowners who were permitted to retain their authority 
on promising to pay tribute or taxes, which they paid when the 
central authorities was strong and ■withheld when it was weak. 
Both the extent and the boundaries of fieis held by Muslim officers 
were uncertain and a strong or ruthless fief-holder would extinguish 
all vestiges of Hindu authority in his fief, and even beyond its 
borders, while another, weak or accommodating, might deal with 
lesser Hindu proprietora as the central government dealt with the 
' rajas and great landholders. The history of northern India exhibits, 
until the middle of the sixteenth century, many instances of the 
extent to which Hindus regained their power under a weak govern- 
ment, as well as of their sufferings under despots strong enough to 
indulge their bigotry without restraint. 

The five years’ interval of peace was limited to the provinces 
in north-western India under Aibak’s immediate control, for 
^ Ilditiyar-ud-din’s activity was not abated. After returning, in 1193, 
fi'om Delhi to Bihar he hatched schemes of conquest which should 
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extend the dominion of the faithful to the sea on one side and 
beyond the great mountain barrier of the Himalaya on the other. 
Lower Bengal was now ruled by Lakshman, of the Sen dynasty, 
who, having been a posthumous son, had succeeded at his birth to 
his father’s I .ingdom and was now an aged man dwelling peacefully 
at Nabadwipa or Nadiya, which his gi’andfather had made the 
capital of Bengal. In 1202^ Ikhtiyar-ud-din left Bihar with a large 
body of horse, and marched so rapidly on Nadiya that he arrived 
at the city Avith no more than eighteen companions. Nadiya Avas 
partly deserted at this time, many of its wealthier inhabitants 
having retired and settled further to the east, owing, it is said, to 
predictions in ancient books that the city Avould be captured by 
the Turks^, but their flight may be more reasonably attributed to 
authentic stories of the actiAuty and rapacity of the Muslims than 
to ancient prophecy. Lakshman Sen, Avhether fi’om apathy or from 
confidence, had refused to leave his capital, and when the intruders, 
Avho had been permitted to pass through the city under the im- 
pression that they AA'ere horsedealers from the north, reached his 
palace gates he Avas sitting doAvn to a meal. The Muslims cut doAvn 
the guards and bystanders, burst into the palace, and at once all 
AA'as uproar and confusion. The raja, in the half-naked state in 
Avhich a Hindu of high caste is obliged to eat, left his unfinished 
meal and escaped by boat, and the adventurers were able to hold 
their OAvn until the rest of the army arrived, Avhen they plundered 
the treasury of the accumulations of a peaceful reign of eighty 
years and sacked and destroyed the city®. Ikhtiyar-ud-din retired 
to Gaur or LakhnaAvati, where he established himself firmly as 
governor of Bengal, founded mosques, colleges, and caravanserais, 
and caused the Khutba* to be recited in the name of Mu'izz-ud-din 
Muhammad, aa'Iio had succeeded as sole ruler on the death of his 
elder brother, Ghiyas-ud-din, on Febraary 11, 1203. 

Lakshman Sen escaped to Vikrampur, near Sonargaon and eight 
miles south-east of Dacca, and from this town, which had been the 

^ This date is not quite certain. Some authors place the expedition a year later and 
one some years earlier. 

^ The predictions, as recorded by Muslim historians, were strangely minute in 
matters of detail, but these historians wrote after the event, and the original texts 
which they cite cannot be traced. 

^ Some suspicion rests on the details of this account, which is drawn from Muslim 
sources. 

* This is a homily and bidding prayer recited in mosques on Fridays and festivals 
and contains the name of the ruling sovereign, whose title it formally acknowledges. 
Among Muslims it is one of the two symbols of sovereignty, the other being the minting 
of money. 
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favourite residence of his great-grandfather Balal Sen, ruled the 
naiTou' remnant of his kingdom, in which he was succeeded by his 
son Madhav Sen, who, again, was succeeded by his o^vn son Su Sen, 
the last of the line. 

Tlie peace in northern India atos broken by Aibak, Avho in 1202 
attacked Parma^l, the Chandel i-aja of Kalinjar, whose ancestor had 
paid tribute to Mahmud. Parmal Avas defeated, and in order to 
retain possession of his fortress accepted the position of a vassal, 
but Avhile he aa'us collecting the stipulated tribute suddenly died, 
and his minister Aja Deo, Avho aspired to his throne, refused to 
abide by the treaty and, trusting to a spring AA’hich had never been 
known to fail, resolved to stand the chances of a siege, but a fsAV 
days after he had closed the gates the hitherto inexhaustible spring 
dried up, and the citizens, confronted A\ith the prospect of death 
from thirst incautiously admitted the besiegers Avithout making 
fresh terms. Aibak pnnished Aja Deo’s treachery by treating the 
city as one taken by storm. Plunder amounting to for more than 
the promised tribute Avas taken, 50,000 captives, male and female, 
Avere carried off as slaves, and the temples in the city were converted 
into mosques. After capturing Kalinjar, Aibak reduced without 
difficulty Mahoba, the civil capital of the Chandel state, and on his 
way towards Budaun received Iklitiyar-ud-din, who presented to 
him the spoils of Kadiya. 

Muhammad hin Sam sustained at the hands of the Turkmans 
of ‘Ala-ud-din jMuhammad Khvarazm Shah, near Andkhui, in 1205, 
a defeat Avhich dealt a fatal bloAv at his military reputation in India. 
It AA-as reported, and for some time believed, that he had been 
killed, and his old enemies the Khokars and some other tribes to 
the north of the Salt Range rose under the leadership of Eai Sal, 
a petty raja who, having been converted to Islam, had since relapsed. 
The rebels defeated the deputy governor of Multan and plundered 
Lahore, and by closing the roads between that city and Ghazni 
prevented the remittance of revenue from the Punjab. Muhammad, 
intent on avenging his defeat at the hands of Khvarazm Shah, 
ordered Aibak to deal Avith the rebellion in India, but this step 
confirmed the rebels in their belief that the reports of his death 
were true, for they did not understand the difficulties Avhich con- 
fronted him in Central Asia and could not believe that he would 
entrust to a subordinate a task so important as the suppression of 
their rebellion. Muhammad at length perceived the necessity for 
taking the field in person, and on October 20, 1205, set out from 
Ghazni for India. He left Peshawar on November 9 and fell 
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suddenly on the Kholtars in a position of their own choosing 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab. They withstood him from 
daybreak until the afternoon with such obstinacy that the tide 
of battle was only turned by the arrival of Aibak with the army of 
Hindustan. The Muslims pursued the Khokars ^vith great slaughter 
and took sc'^many alive that five Khokar slaves sold in the camp 
for a dinar. Of the tAvo leaders of the Khokars one, Sarka, Avas 
slain and the other, Bakan, made his way to a fortress in the Salt 
Range but, being pursued thither, saved his life by surrendering. 
A body of the more determined rebels fied from the fortress into a 
dense jungle Avhere they perished miserably when the forest was 
fired by the Muslims. 

Muhammad arrived at Lahore on February 25, 1206, and gave 
his troops permission to return to their homes in order that they 
might be ready to accompany him on his projected expedition to 
Khvarazm. On his retmm toAvards Ghazni he was assassinated, on 
March 15, on the bank of the Indus. 

The circumstances of his death are a vexed question. The legend 
Avhich attributes it to Prithvi Raj Avho, according to the bards of 
the Rajputs had liot been slain at Taraorl but Avas Avounded and 
taken prisoner and remained, after having been blinded, a captive 
for the rest of his life, is mentioned by one Muslim historian but 
may be dismissed without hesitation as a fabrication. Other 
authorities attribute the deed to some of the Khokars Avhose homes 
had so recently been made desolate, but though these Avere perhaps 
privy to the design, and, if so, certainly furthered it, the actual 
assassins appear to have been fanatical Shiahs of the heretical 
Isma‘ili sect. A fcAV years before this time these heretics had again 
established themselves in Khurasan, where they are still numerous, 
and held possession of that province until Muhammad crushed 
them in 1199, and restored his brother’s authority. A number of 
these bound themselves by an oath to slay the persecutor of their 
faith, and found on this occasion their opportunity. 

The body of the murdered sultan Avas carried to Ghazni and 
there buried. His nominal successor was ‘Alar-ud-din, of the Bamiyan 
branch of his fiimily, who was almost immediately supplanted by 
Mahmud, the son of Ghiyas-ud-din, but these princes Avere mere 
pageants, and the real successors were the provincial viceroys, 
Taj-ud-din Yildiz, governor of Kirman, and Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 
who assumed the title of Sultan at his master’s death and was 
acknoAvledged as sovereign by Ikhtiyar-ud-din of Bengal and by 
Nasir-ud-din Qabacha who, having distinguished himself at the 
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disastrous battle of Andkhui, had in 1205 been appointed governor 
of Multan and Uch, and had married Aibak’s daughter. 

We may noiv conveniently revert to the course of events in 
Bengal, where Ikhtiyar-ud-din, having firmly established himself in 
Lakhnawatl, had begun to indulge in dreams of carrying his arms 
beyond the Himalaya. He had already extended his infiuence to 
the foot of these mountains among the Mongoloid tribes, Koch, 
Mech, and Kacliarl, and one chieftain, known after his conver- 
sion as 'All the Mech, had exchanged his animistic belief for the 
doctmes of Islam. ‘Ali undertook to guide Ikhty^ar-ud-dln through 
the great mountains and about the middle of the year 1205 he set 
out, with an army of 10,000 horse, on his perilous adventure. The 
intei’est which this enterprise might have possessed is unfortunately 
diminished by the impossibility of tracing the adventurer’s foot- 
steps, for the vague accounts of liistorians ignorant of geogi’aphy 
preserved in corrupted texts afibrd us no means of following his 
course. Having entered into a treaty with the raja of Kamrup, 
who agreed to re&ain from molesting him and to assist him, at 
least mth advice, he marched fr’om Debkot in the modeim district 
of Dinajpui', to the banks of a great river which seems to have 
formed the boundary between his territory and Kamrup and 
followed its course northwards for ten days until he reached a city, 
perhaps Burdhankot, in the raja’s dominions. Here the river was 
spanned by a bridge, and Ikhtiyar-ud-din, leaving a force 
to hold the bridge, set out, against the advice of the raja, who 
counselled him to wait for the spring, for Tibet. In what direction 
he marched, or what part of Tibet was his objective, is uncertain, 
but after fifteen days’ marching he reached a strong fortress 
standing in open country which was well cultivated and thickly 
populated. The inhabitants joined the garrison of the fortress in 
opposing the invader and though Ikhtiyar-ud-dm held his ground 
thi’oughout the day his losses wei*e veiy heavy and information 
received from prisoners, who reported that large reinforcements 
' from a neighbouring city were confidently awaited, convinced him 
of the necessity for an immediate retirement. During his retreat 
he paid the penalty of his rashness in advancing so far into an un- 
known coxmtry without securing his communications. The natives 
had destroyed or obstructed the roads and burnt all vegetation, so 
that neither fodder nor fuel was procurable and the army was 
reduced to living on the flesh of its horsea When the river was 
' reached it was discovered that the inhabitants bad taken advantage 
of quarrels between the officers left to secure at least this point to 
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destroy the bridge, that the river was unfordable, and that no 
boats were at hand. The raja of Kamrup perfidiously attacked 
the retreating army and drove it into the river. Uditiyar-ud-dln 
succeeded in reaching the opposite bank with about a hundred 
horsemen, with which sorry remnant of Ins army he returned to 
Lakhnawatl. 

•This was '/he greatest disaster which had yet befallen the 
Muslim arms in India. Armies had been defeated, but Ikhtiyar- 
ud-dln’s force had been all but annihilated, and it would have been 
well for him to have perished with it, for he could not show his 
face in the streets of Laldinawati without encountering the gibes 
and reproaches of the wives and families of those whom he had led 
to their death, and early in 1206 he took to his bed and died, of 
grief and mortification, as some authorities assert, but he was in 
fact murdered by *Ali Mardan, a leading member of the Khaljl 
tribe. 

On Ikhtiyar-ud-din’s death the government was assumed by 
Muhammad bin Shiran, a Khaljl officer who had acted as one of 
his deputies during his absence in Tibet. ‘All Mardan was im- 
prisoned, but escaped and fled to Lahore, where he persuaded 
Aibak, irom whom he concealed his share in Ikhtiyar-ud-din’s 
death, to depute an officer from Oudh to make a fresh distribution 
of fiefs among the officers in Bengal. In the course of the dissensions 
which arose in connection ■with this redistribution Muhammad bin 
Shiran, ‘AH Mardan’s principal enemy, was slain, and ‘All Mardan 
persuaded Aibak to appoint him governor. 

Nasir-ud-din Qabacha’s acknowledgement of his father-in-law, 
Aibak, as his sovereign aroused the resentment of Taj-ud-din Yildiz, 
governor of Kirman, who claimed the succession to Muhammad in 
♦ Ghazni and, in consequence, the sovereignty of the Punjab. He 
sent an army against Qabacha and drove him from Multan but was 
in turn attacked by Aibak, defeated, and driven back to Kirman. 
Aibak, elated by his success, entered Ghazni as a conqueror in 
1208-09 and celebrated his victory "with wine and revelry, while 
his troops robbed and ill-treated the citizens. They secretly in- 
formed Yildiz of the state of afiairs and he suddenly marched on 
Ghazni and so completely surprised Aibak that he fled to Lahore 
without striking a blow. 

Early in November, 1210, Aibak’s horse fell upon him as he' was 
playing cTumgaffi or polo and the high pommel of the saddle pierced 
his breast, inflicting a wound so severe that he died almost ini 
mediately. The nobles, in order to avoid the confusion and strife 
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inseparable from a delayed or disputed succession, hurriedly pro- 
claimed Aram Shah, sometimes described as Aibak’s adopted son 
but usually believed to have been a son of his body. 

The death of Aibak affords us an opportunity of turning again 
to the course of events in BengaL ^jJ3IariIan, on receiving the 
news, adopted the style of royalty and the title of Sultan *Ala-ud- 
din. To his onm subjects he was a ruthless and bloody tyrant, and 
the Hindu rulers on his bordera stood in such awe of him that the 
tribute with which they conciliated him filled his treasui’y. The 
rapid growth of his power and prospeiity so unhinged .his mind 
that he believed himself to be monarch of all the known world and 
bestowed upon his subjects and suppliants grants of the most 
distant kingdoms and pi’ovinces. To a poor merchant of Isfahan 
who had been I’obbed of his goods in Bengal he made a gi'ant of 
his native city and. province, and none dared to suggest that the 
grant was but breath and paper. Tlie violence of his temper 
increased with his mania until neither the Khalji noble nor the 
humble trader of the bazar was secure, and when he had reigned 
for about two years a party among the nobles conspired and slew 
him, and raised to the throne Hisam-ud-din Twaz, governor of the 
frontier district of Debkot. 

On Aibak’s death Qabacha also declared himself independent 
in Multan, and nothing was left to Aram_Shah but Hindustan and 
a part of the Punjab, Avhere the turbulence of the Hindus threatened 
his rule and alarmed the stoutest hearts among the Muslims. From 
Lahore the new king marched to Delhi, but the nobles who had 
remained in the capital when Aibak marched to Lahore, and had 
had no voice in the election of Ai'am Shah, were loth to accept so 
feeble a ruler, and invited Shamsrud-din Iltutmish, son-in-law of 
Aibak and the foremost of his slaves, to ascend the throne. Btutmish 
marched from Budaun to Delhi, defeated and captured Aram Shah, 
who met him in the plain before the city, and ascended the throne 
in the latter half of 1211. Of Aram Shah,' who reigned for less than 
a year, nothing more is heard. 

^ The new king, who is usually, but incorrectly, styled Altgmsh 
by European historians, was a Turk of the Ilbari tribe who, though 
of noble birth, had, like Joseph, been sold into slavery by liis 
brothers. When he and another slave named Aibak Tamghaj were 
first carried to Ghazni Muhammad would not pay the price 
demanded for them, but afterwards permitted Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
to purchase them at Delhi. Tamghaj was slain when Yildiz drove 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak from Ghazni, but Iltutmish advanced rapidly 
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in his master's favour and hold in succession the fiefs of Gwalior, 
captured in 1196, Baran (Bulandshahr) and Budaun. 

It was but a remnant of Aibak’s wide dominions that Iltutmish 
gained by his victory over Aram Shah. ‘AH Mardan was independent 
in Bengal, Qabacha seemed likely, besides retaining his indepen- 
dence in Multan and Sind, to extend his authority over Lahore and 
the upper Prajab, and Yildiz, who held Ghazni, pretended, as 
Muliammad’s successor, to suzerainty over all the Indian conquests 
and asserted his claim by issuing to Iltutmish a commission as 
viceroy. The position of Iltutmish was so precarious that he dared 
not at once resent the insult, but he neither , forgot nor forgave it. 
Many of the Turkish nobles, even in Hindustan, chafed against his 
authority and he was for some time occupied in establishing it in 
the districts of Delhi, Budaun, Oudh, and Benares, and in the sub- 
montane tract of the Himalaya. 

In 1214 ‘Ala-ud-dln Muhammad Khvarazm Shah drove Yildiz 
from Ghazni, and the fugitive took refuge in Lahore and expelled 
the oflSicer who held the town for Qabacha. Iltutmish protested 
against this act of aggression, and when the protest was disregarded 
marched towards Lahore. Yildiz accepted the challenge and on 
January 25, 1216, the armies met on the already famous field of 
Taraorl. Yildiz was defeated and taken, and after being led through 
the streets of Delhi was sent to Budaun, where he was put to death 
in the same year. 

After the overthrow of Yildiz, Qabacha again occupied Lahore, 
but in 1217 Iltutmish expelled him fi’om the city and recovered the 
upper Punjab. 

In 1221 the effects of the raids of the heathen Muglmls which 
afterwajFds became a source of constant anxiety to the sultans 
of Delhi, first made themselves felt in India. These savages, under 
their leader, the terrible Ohmgiz j^an, drove ‘Ala-ud-din Muham- 
mad Khvarazm Shah from his throne, and his son, Jalal-ud-din 
Mangbarnl, took refuge in Lahore and sent an envoy to Iltutmish 
to beg for an asylum in his dominions. The fugitive and his 10,000 
troops were most unwelcome guests on the frontier, and Iltutmish, 
having put the envoy to death on the pretext that he was attempting 
to stir up sedition, replied that the climate of Lahore was likely to 
be prejudicial to MangbarnI’s health and offered him a residence 
near Delhi. The offer was declined and Mangbarnl retired towards 
the Salt Bange, where he first attacked and defeated ^e Khokars 
but afterwards found it to his advantage to enter into aifklliance 
with them, and by a marriage with the daughter of their chief. 
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who had long been at enmity with Qabacha^ acquired an interest 
in an intestine feud. With his new allies he attacked (Jabacha and 
compelled him to comply with an exorbitant" demand for tribute. 
Humours that Cliingiz had discovered his retreat and purposed to 
follow him thither seriously perturbed him, and by extorting a 
further sum from Qabacha and plundering Sind and northern 
Gujarat he amassed treasure sufficient to enable him to flee, in 
1224, to Persia. 

Tlie defeat and humiliation of Qabacha had profited Iltntmish, 
who was at leisui’e, after Mangbarnl’s flight, to turn his attention 
to Bengal,' where Hisam-ud-din Iwaz had assumed the title of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, and in 1225 he led his army through Bihar. 
On his approach Tlwaz submitted to him, abandoned the use of the 
ro)*al title, acknowledged his sovereignty and presented to him, as 
tribute, thirty-eight elephants and much treasure, and Htutmish, 
after appointing his eldest son, Nasir-ud-din lilahmud, governor 
of Oudh, and establishing his o^vn governor in Bihar, returned 
to Delhi. 

In 1226 Il tntmish recovered Ranthambhor, which, in the con- 
fusion which followed Aibak’s death, had fallen into the hands of 
the Hindus, and in the follomng year took Mandaw ar. a strong 
fortress eight miles north of Bijnor held by Rahup, an Agarwal 
Baniya who had captured it from a prince of the Parihar dynasty. 
Having thus established his authority in Hindustan and Bengal he 
decided that the time had come to deal with Qabacha, who still 
maintained his independence in Sind and the lower Punjab and 
had not abandoned his pretensions to the upper province. He 
marched flrst towards Ucb,jind-Q abacha withdrew to Alirawat^ on 
the Indus and moored his boats near his camp, leaving his minister 
to defend Uch. As Btutmish approached Uch his lieutenant, Hasir- 
ud-din Aiyitim, advanced from Lahore and besieged Multan, and 
Qabacha took to his boats and fled to the island-fortress of Bakhar, 

^ in the Indus, leaving his minister to follow him ■with the treasure 
stored at Uch. On February 9, 1228, Iltutmish aiTived at Uch and 
opened the siege, at the same time dispatching a force under his 
minister, Kamal-ud-d[n Muhammad Junaidi, entitled Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, in pursuit of Qabacha, who in his despair sent ‘Ala-ud-din 
Bahram Shah, his son by Aibak’s daughter, to make terms. Bahram 
was successful, and in accordance with the treaty Uch "was sur- 
_ rendered on May 4, but Junaidi was either not informed of the 

^ This place cannot now be identified and is not to be bought on the Indus, which 
has changed its course considerably since the thirteenth century. 
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treaty or wilfully disregarded it, for lie continued to besiege Bakbar, 
and Qabacba was drowned in the Indus. The circumstances of his 
death are variously related; some writers say that he was accident- 
ally drowned in attempting to escape, and others that he committed 
suicide by throwing himself into the river. His death ended the 
campaign, and his troops transferred their services to Iltutmish, 
who returne'^ to Delhi in August, leaving Junaidi to complete the 
conquest of lower Sind. Malik Sinan-ud-dln Chatlsar, eleventh of 
the Sumra line, a Rajiiut dynasty the later members of which 
accepted Islam, submitted and was permitted to retain liis territory 
as a vassal of Iltutmish, whose dominions were thus extended to 
the sea» 

Iltutmish, as a good Muslim, had, wliile still employed in estab- 
lishing his authority, sought from the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad 
confirmation of his title and he was gratified by the arrival, on 
February 8, 1229, of the Caliph’s envoy, who invested him with a 
robe of honour and delivered to him a i^atent which conveyed the 
Caliph’s recognition of his title as Sultan of India. 

After the retirement of Iltutmish from Bengal in 1225 ‘Iwaz 
rebelled, expelled the king’s governor from Bihar and ill-treated 
those who had acknowledged his authority. The governor fied to 
Oudh and in 1227 Mahmud, the son of Iltutmish, invaded Bengal 
from that province to punish the rebel. ‘Iwaz being absent on 
an expedition ; he occupied Laldinawati without opposition, and 
when ‘Iwaz returned he defeated him, captured him, put him to 
death, and imprisoned the Khalji nobles who had foiined a con- 
federacy to oppose the suzerainty of Delhi \ 

Mahmud now governed Bengal as his father’s deputy, and made 
the most of an opportunity which was closed by his early death in 
April, 1229, for he defeated and slew raja Britu, possibly the raja 
of Kamrup, who had, until that time, defeated the Muslims on every 
occasion on which they had attacked him. On Mahmud’s death 
Balka, the son of ‘Iwaz, caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
Bengal under the title of Ikhtiyar-ud-din Daulat Shah Balka, and 
it Avas not until the winter of 1230-31 that Iltutmish was able to 
lead an army into Bengal to crush the rebellion. Balka was captured 
and probably put to death, and ‘Ala-ud-din Jani was appointed 
governor of Bengal. 

1 According to another account ‘Iwaz had died before this time and it was his son 
Nasir-ud-din who invaded Bihar and was afterwards defeated and slain by Mahmud, 
but this account and another, which describes Nasir-ud-din as Balka, seem to be based 
on a confusion of the events of 1227 with those of 1229-31. 
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The king’s next task was the recovery of his first fief, Gwalior, 
which, since the death of Aibak, had been captured by the Hindus, 
and was now held by the raja Mangal Bhava Deo, son of Mai Deo\ 
and in February, 1232, he invested the fortress, which he besieged 
until December 12, when the raja fled by night and succeeded in 
making his escape. Iltutmish entered the fortress on the following 
morning and, enraged by the stubborn resistance which he had en- 
countered and by the raja’s escape, sullied his laurels by causing 
700 BBndus to be put to death in cold blood. On January 16, 1233, 
he set out on his return march to Delhi, where, in this year, he 
purchased the slave Baha-ud-dln Balban, who eventually ascended 
the throne as Gliiyas-ud-dln Balban. 

ntutmish had noM' established his authority throughout the 
dominions which Aibak had ruled, and in order to fulfil the duty 
of a Muslim ruler towards misbelieving neighbours and to gratify 
his personal ambition set himself to extend those dominions by 
conquest. In 1234 he invaded Malwa, captured the city of Bhilsa, 
and advanced to Ujjain, which he sacked, and, after demolishing 
tlie famous temple of Mahakall and all other temples in the city, 
carried off to Delhi a famous Ungam, an image of Vikramaditya, 
and many idols. The lingam is said by some to have been buried 
at the threshold of the Friday mosque of Old Delhi, and by others 
to have been buried at the foot of the great column of red sandstone 
built by Iltutmish. 

This famous column, known as the Qutb Minar, was founded in 
1231-32 in honour of the saint, Khvaja Qutb-ud-dln Bakhtyar BAki, 
of U^sh, near Baghdad, who, after residing for some time at Ghazni 
and Multan, settled at Delhi, and lived at Kilokhri, highly honoured 
by ntutmish, until his death on December 7, 1236. The name of 
the column has no reference, as is commonly believed, to Qutb-ud- 
din Aibak, the master and patron of DtutmisL 

After the Icing’s return from Malwa a serious religious disturb- 
ance broke out at Delhi, where a large community of fanatics of 
the Isma'ili sect had gradually established itself They may have 
been irritated by persecution but they appear to have believed 
that if they could compass the king’s death they might be able to 
establish their own faith as the state religion. They plotted to 
assassinate ntutmish when he visited the great mosque for the 
Friday prayers, which he was wont to attend unostentatiously and 
without guards. One Friday, accordingly, while the congregation 
was at prayers, a large body of Isma^s ran into the mosque armed, 

^ OfcherwiBe B&bal Beo. 
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drcM' their swoi’ds, and attempted to cut their way through the 
kneeling multitude to the Sultan, but before they could reach him 
he made his escape and, the alarm having been given, the people 
crowded the roofs, walls, and gateways of the mosque find with 
a shower of aiTows and missiles annihilated the heretics. Such 
adherents of the sect as remained were diligently sought and were 
put to death. 

■ In the winter of 12.3.5-3G Iltutmish led an expedition against 
the Khokars, whose hostility to the Muslim rulers of India had 
survived the extinction of the dynasty of Ghur, but on his way he 
was stricken with an illness so severe that it was necessary to carry 
him back to Delhi in a litter. As his life was ebbing the courtiers, 
desirous of averting the horrors of a disputed succession urged him 
to name his successor. Mahmud, the only one of his sons who, 
having reached maturity, had shown any promise, was dead, and 
the dying monarch named his daughter Raziyya. Tlie courtiers, 
scandalised by this suggestion, urged the insuperable objection of 
her sex, and the king, languidl}’^ replying that they would find her 
a better man than any of her brothers, turned his face to the wall 
and died, on April' 20 , 1236\ after a reign of twenty-six years. 

Iltutmish was the greatest of all the Slave Kings. His achieve- 
ments were hardly equal to those of his master, but he never had, 
as Aibak had, the moral and material support of a gi*eat empire. 
What lie accomplished he accomplished by himself, often in" the 
face of great difficulties, and he added to the dominions of'Aibak, 
which he found dismembered and disorganised, the provinces of 
Sind and Malwa. That he was even more profuse than his master 
is little to his credit, for the useless and mischievous prodigality of 
eastern rulers is more often the fi’uit of vanit}" than of any finer 
feeling, and at a court at which a neat epigram or a smart repartee 
is almost as profitable as a successful campaign the resources of 
a country are wasted on worthless objects. 

Tlie courtiers, disregarding their dying master’s ■wishes, raised 
to the throne his eldest surviving son, Rulcn-ud-dm FhTiz, who had 
proved himself, as governor of Budaun, to be weak, licentious and 
worthless. The nobles assembled at the capital returned to their 
fiefs with well-founded misgivings, and Firuz, relieved of the re- 
straint of their presence, devoted himself entirely to pleasure, and 
squandered on the indulgence of his appetites the treasure which 

^ The oldest extant authority is here followed. Other historians give dates corre- 
sponding with April 17, May 2, and May 5. One gives a date corresponding with May 19, 
1237, but this is certainly incorrect, and is probably due to a scribe’s error. 
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his father had amassed for the adininisfrafion and defence of the 
emijire. He took a cliildish dcliglit in riding tiirongli the streets 
on an elephant and scattering gold among the rabble, and so 
neglected public business that the direction of affairs fell into the 
hands of his mother, Shfdi Tiirlcan, who, having been a handmaid 
in the harem, now avenged the slights which slic had endured in 
the days of her servitude. Some of the highl}' boni wives of the 
late king were put to death with every circumstance of indignity 
and those whose lives were si)arcd were subjected to gross and 
humiliating contumely. 

The incompetence and sensuality of Firfiz and the mischievotis 
activity of his mother c.vcitcd the disgjist and indignation of all, 
and passive disaffection developed info active hostility when the 
mother and son barbarously destroyed the sight of Qutb-ud-dln, 
the infant son of Jlfutmish. Nor was intestine disorder the only 
peril which threatened the kingdom, for the death of Iltntmish had 
been the opportunity of a foreign enemy. Malik Saif-nd-din Hasan 
Qarhigh, a Turk who now held Ghazni, Kirman and Ilamiyaii, in- 
vaded the upper Ptmjab and, turning southwards, appeared before 
the walls of I^Iultan. Saif-nd-din Aibak, governor of Uch, attacked 
and routed him and drove him out of India, but to foreign aggression 
the more serious peril of domestic rebellion immediately .succeeded. 
Ghiyas-nd-din Muhammad, a younger son of Iltntmish. rebelled in 
Oudh, detained a caravan of treasure di.spatehcd from Bengal, and 
plundered many tomis to the east of Jumna, and ‘Izz-nd-din rebelled 
in Bndann. In the opposite direction the governors of Mnltiin, 
Hansi and Lahore formed a confederacy which, to within a distance 
of ninety miles from Delhi, set the ro 3 'al authority at naught. In 
Bengal no pretence of subordination remained. In 12.33 ‘Izz-nd-din 
Tughril Taghfin Khan had succeeded .Saif-nd-din Aibak as governor 
of the province, but Apr Khan, who held the fief of Debkot, had 
established his indcpcifdcncc in the country to the north and cast 
^ of the Ganges and had rccentl}’ attemjjted to expel Tughril from 
Laklmfiwati. He had been defeated and slain, but neither antagonist 
had dreamt of appealing to Delhi, and Tughril, who now ruled the 
whole of Bengal, was bound by no tics, either of sentiment or 
interest, to the unworthy successor of Aibak and Iltutmish. 

"When Firuz awoke to a sense of his danger his situation was 
already desperate. He turned first to attack the confederacy which 
threatened him from the north-'west, but as he was leaving Delhi 
he was deserted by his minister JunaidI, who fled and joined ‘Izz- 
ud-dm JanI at Koil, whence both marched to join the confederates 
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of the Punjab. Firuz continued his march, but had not advanced 
beyond the nciglibourhood when the officers >vith him and the slaves 
of his household murdered two of his secretaries and other civil 
officials, including Junaidi’s son, and at the same time the news of 
a serious revolt at Delhi recalled him to the capital. His mother 
had made preparations for putting to death his half-sister Raziyya, 
whose abilit’.os she regarded as a menace to his authority, but the 
populace, aware of the high esteem in which the princess had been 
held by her father, rose in her defence, and before Firuz could 
reach Dellii his mother was a prisoner in the hands of the victori- 
ous rebels. Tliose who had defied his authority at Tarfiorl deserted 
him and joined the people of Delhi in raising Ilaziy3"a to the throne, 
and Firuz, who took refuge in Kilokhri was seized and put to death 
on November 9, 123G, after a reign of six months and seven days. 

The task which lay before the queen would have taxed even 
her father’s powers. Junaidi and the governors of Multan, Hansi, 
Lahore and Budaun, who were marching on Delhi, had all been 
implicated in excluding her from the throne, and still declined to 
recognise her. She summoned to her aid Nusrat-ud-din, who had 
been appointed to Budaun after the defection of Tzz-ud-din JsinT, 
but before he could cross the Ganges he was defeated by the con- 
federates, in whose hands he died, and they besieged her in her 
capital, but she marched out and encamped on the banks of the 
Jumna. She was not strong enough either to give or accept battle, 
but she turned her proximity to their camp to good account and 
by means of dexterous intrigues fomented distrust and dissension 
among them. She induced Tzz-ud-din Jani and Ayaz of Multan to 
visit her and to treat for the betrayal of some of their associates, 
and then circulated in the rebel camp an account of all tWt had 
passed at the conference. Consternation fell upon all, no man 
could trust his neighbour, and Saif-ud-din Kuji of Hansi, ‘Ala-ud- 
din Jani of Lahore, and Junaidi, who were to have been surrendered 
to her, mounted their horses and fled, but were pursued bj^ her 
cavalry. Jani was overtaken and slain near Pael, Kuji and his 
brother were taken alive and put to death after a short imprison- 
ment, and Junaidi fled into the Sirmur hills, where he died. 

Baziyya’s astuteness thus dissolved the confederacy and estab- 
lished her authority in Hindustan and the Punjab, where Ayaz was 
rewarded for his desertion of his associates with the government of 
Lahore in addition to that of Multan, and Khvaja Muhazzib-ud-din 
Husain, who had been assistant to the fugitive minister, Junaidi, 
succeeded him in his office and in his title of Nizam-ul-Mulk. The 
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queen’s energj* anti decision secured for lier also the adhesion of 
the goveiTiors of the more distant provinces of Bengal and Sind, 
who voluntarily tendered their allegiance, but she found it necessary 
to send a force to the relief of Banthanibhor, where the jMuslim 
garrison had been beleaguered by the Hindus since the death of 
Iltutniish. Qutb-ud-clTn Husain, who commanded the relieving force, 
drove oil’ the Hindus, but for some unexplained reason withdrew 
the garrison and dismantled the fortress. 

Raziyya now laid aside female attire, and appeared in public, 
both in the court and in the camp, clothed as a man and unveiled. 
This seems to have given no cause for scandal, but she aroused the 
resentment of the nobles by the apimintmcnt of an African named 
Jalfil-ud-din Yaqfit to the post of master of the horse, and by 
distinguishing him with her favour. Later historians suggest or 
insiniiate that there was impj* 02 n'iet 3 ' in her relations with him, but 
the contemporary chronicler makes no such allegation, and it is 
unnecessary to believe that she stooped to such a connexion, for 
the mere advancement of an African was suflicient to excite the 
jealousy of the Turkish nobles, who formed a close corponition. 

Notwithstanding the vindictive zeal with ■which Iltutniish had 
pursued Isma'ilian and Carmathian heretics, some appear to have 
escaped death, and Delhi now again harboured large numbers of 
these turbulent fanatics, who had assembled from various provinces 
of the kingdom and wore excited by the harangues of a Turk named 
Nur-ud-dhi, a zealous ijreacher and proselj'tizcr. On Friday, March 5, 
1237, the heretics made a second organised attomiit to overthrow 
the established religion, and to the number of a thousand entered 
the gi’eat mosque from two directions and fell upon the congregation. 
Manj' fell under their swords and others were lulled by the jiress 
of those who attempted to escape, but in the meantime the Turkish 
nobles assembled their troops and, aided bj' many of the congrega- 
tion who had gained the roof of the mosque and thence hurled 
missiles on their "foes, entered the courtj’ard and slaughtered the 
' heretics to a man. 

Discontent in the capital bred disaffection in the provinces. By 
the death of Rashld-ud-din ‘All the command of the fortress of 
Gwalior had devolved upon Zij’a-ud-din Junaidi, a Idnsman of the 
late minister. He was believed to be ill-disposed towards the 
goveniment, and on March 19, 1238, both he and the historian 
Minhaj-ud-din were compelled by the governor of Baran to leave 
Gwalior for Delhi. The historian cleared his reputation and was 
restored to favour, but of Junaidi nothing more is heard. A more 
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formidable rebel was Ayaz, governor of the Punjab, who, resenting 
Yaqut’s influence at court, repudiated his allegiance to the queen. 
Towards the end of 1239 Raziyya marched into the Punjab to 
reduce him to obedience, and Ayaz submitted without a contest, 
but was deprived of the government of Lahore and compelled to 
retire to Multan. From this district he was shortly afterwards 
expelled by ^ Jf-ud-din Hasan Qarlugh, who, having in 1230 been 
driven by the Mughuls from Kirman and Ghazni, had retired into 
Sind, where he had been awaiting an opportunity of establishing 
himself to the east of the Indus. 

Raziyya returned to Delhi on March 15, 1240, but on April 3 
was again compelled to take the field. The Turkish nobles, headed 
by the lord chamberlain, Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aitigin, resented the power 
and influence of Yaqut and instigated Ikhtiyar-ud-din Altuniya, 
governor of Bhatinda, to rebel. When the army reached Bhatinda 
the discontented -uobles slew Yaqut, imprisoned Raziyya, whom 
they delivered into the custody of Altuniya, and directed their 
confederates at Delhi to raise to the throne Mu‘izz-ud-din Bahram, 
third son of Iltutmish and half-brother of Raziyya. Bahram was 
proclaimed on April 22, and when the army returned to Delhi on 
May 6, its leaders formally acknowledged him as their sovereign, 
but made their allegiance conditional on the appointment of Aitigin 
as regent for one year. Aitigin married the king’s sister and usurped 
all the power and most of the state of royalty, and Bahram, chafing 
under the regent’s arrogance and the restraint to which he was 
subjected, on July 30 incited two Turks to stab, in his presence, 
both Aitigin and the minister, Nizam-ul-Mulk. Aitigin was killed on 
the spot, but the minister was only Avounded, and made his escape. 
To save appearances the assassins suffered a brief imprisonment, 
but were never brought to punishment, and Bahram appointed as 
lord chamberlain Badr-ud-din Sunqar, a man of his own choice. 

Meanwhile Altuniya was bitterly disappointed by the result of 
his rebellion. The courtiers had made him their catspaw, and had 
appropriated to themselves all honours and places, leaving him 
unrewarded. Aitigin was dead, Mzam-ul-Mulk was discredited, and 
there was nobody to whom the disappointed conspirator could turn. 
He released Raziyya from her prison, married her, and, having 
assembled a large army, marched to Delhi with the object of re- 
placing his newly-wedded wife on her throne, but on October 13 
Bahram defeated him near Kaithal, and on the following day he 
and Raziyya were murdered by the Hindus whom they had sum- 
moned to their assistance. 
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The situation at court -was now extreme^ complicated. Sunqai’, 
the new lord chamberlain, was as arrogant and as obnoxious to 
his master as his predecessor had been. Niziim-ul-Mulk, who had 
condoned the attempt on his life and still held office as minister, 
resented, equally with Bahram, Sunqar’s usurpation of authority, 
and allied himself with the king. Sunqar perceived that his life 
would not be safe as long as Bahriim reigned and conspired to 
depose him, but committed the error of confiding in Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
He woidd not believe that the minister had really forgiven Bahram 
and could not perceive that he was subordinating his resentment to 
his interest. He received Sunqar’s emissary apparently in privacy, 
but as soon as he had departed dispatched a confidential servant 
who had been concealed behind a curtain to acquaint Bahram with 
what he had heard. Bahram acted mth promptitude and decision ; 
he rode at once to the meeting to which Nizam-ul-Mulk had been 
summoned and compelled the conspirators to rctura with him to 
the palace. Sunqar was dismissed from his high office, but his 
influence among the great Turldsh nobles, or slaves, who were 
now known as ‘the Forty' saved his life for the time, and his 
appointment to Budaun removed him from the capital. Three 
other leading conspirators fled from the city, and in November, 
1241, Sunqar’s return from Budaun wthout pennission gave the 
king a pretext for an’esting him and putting him to death. This 
necessaiy act of seveidty greatly incensed the Forty. 

^ Tlie consideiation of the position of the Forty afibrds a con- 
venient opportunity for an explanation of the name by which the 
dynf»sty under which they acquired their influence is known, for to 
most Europeans the appellation ‘ Slave Kings ’ must appear to be 
a contradiction in terms. In an eastern monarchy every subject is, 
in theory, the slave of the monarch and so styles himself, both in 
conversation and in coiTespondence. To be the personal slave of 
the monarch is therefore no disgrace, but a distinction, and, as 
eastern history abundantly proves, a stepping-stone to dignity and 
’ power. The Mamluk or Slave Sultans of Egypt are a case in point. 
The Turks were at this time the most active and Avarlike people of 
Asia, and the Ghaznavids, themselves sprung from a Turkish slave, 
the princes of Ghur, and other houses, surrounded themselves with 
slaves of this nation who, often before they received manumission, 
filled the highest offices in the state. Loyal service sometimes 
earned; for them a regard and esteem which their master withheld 
' from his own sons, bom in the purple and corrupted from their 
cradles by flattery and luxury. A faithful slave who had filled with 
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credit the highest oflBces was sometimes rewarded with the hand 
of his master’s daughter in marriage, and was preferred to an un- 
worthy or degenerate son or nephew. Alptigin had been the slave 
of ‘Abd-ul-Malik the Samanid and Sabuktigin the slave and son- 
in-law of Alptigin. Qutb-ud-din Aibak was Muhammad’s viceroy in 
India for some time before he received manumission, and succeeded 
his master the Indian conquests. He was indeed succeeded by 
his son, but Aram Shah was almost immediately compelled to 
make way for Iltutmisli, Aibak’s son-in-law and the ablest of his 
slaves. During the reign of Iltutmisli the leading Turks formed 
themselves -into a college of forty, which divided among its members 
all the great fiefs of the empire and all the highest offices in the 
state. The commanding genius of Iltutmisli preserved the royal 
dignity intact, but in the reigns of his children the power of the 
Forty was ever increasing. Eaziyya lost her throne by her prefer- 
ence for one who was not of their number and her brother Bahram 
was no more than their nominee. There can be no doubt that the 
throne itself would ordinarily have been the prize of one of the 
Forty had not the jealousies of all prevented them fi’om yielding 
precedence to one. They were thus content to omi the nominal 
authority of one or other of the ofispring of Iltutmish, but their 
compact with Bahram at the time of his accession clearly indicated 
their determination to retain all authority for themselves, and the 
king, by destroying one of their number, sealed his fate. 

Bahram was friendless, for the crafty Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had 
assumed the mask of loyalty for the purpose of destroying an 
enem3% so dexterously concealed his betrayal of Sunqar’s plot that 
he retained the confidence of the Forty, whose resentment against 
Bahram was so strong that it was not .even temporarily allayed by 
the invasion of a foreign enemy who deprived the kingdom of a 
province. The Mughuls, who had expelled the Qarlugh Turks from 
Ghazni, now appeared before Multan under their leader, Bahadur 
Tail’, the lieutenant of Chaghatai Khan and of his grandson Hulagu. 
Kabir Khan Ayaz, who had expelled Saif-ud-din Hasan Qarlugh 
and'ri-estabiished himself in Multan, c onfron ted them with siich 
resolution that they turned aside and inarched to Lahore, a more 
tempting prey. The citadel was ill-furnished with stores, provisions, 
and arms and the citizens were not unanimous in opposition to the 
invaders, for the merchants, who were accustomed to trade in 
Khurasan and Turkistan, were largely dependent on the goodwill 
of the Mughuls and held their passports and permits, which were 
indispensable in those countries and might even protect them at 
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Lahore. The garrison was weak and the governor relied on assist- 
ance from Delhi which never reached him. 

The feeble-minded Icing had noAv entrusted his conscience to 
the keeping of a darvzsJt named Ayyub, at whose instigation he 
put to death an influential theologian who was highly esteemed by 
the Fortj', and thus still further estranged that influential body. 
On leai’ning of the Mughul invasion he ordered his army to march 
to the relief of Lahore, but the nobles, fearing lest their absence 
-from the capital should give him an opportunity of brealcing their 
power, hesitated to obey. Procrastination served them for a time 
but they were at length compelled to depart, and Niziim-ul-Mulk 
employed their resentment and their apprehensions for tEe purpose 
of avenging the king’s attempt on his life. 'When the army reached 
the Sutlej he secretly reported that the Turldsh nobles were dis- 
affected and sought the king’s sanction to their destruction. Tlie 
shallow Bahram, suspecting no guile, readily consented, and the 
minister exhibited to the Forty his order approving their execution, 
and easily persuaded them to return to Delhi nith a view to 
deposing him. 

Qaraqush, the governor of Lahore, defended the city to the 
best of his ability, but the dissensions among the citizens and the 
misconduct of his troops caused him to despair of success, and 
after burying his treasure he fled by night, leaving the city on the 
pretext of making a night attack on the besiegers’ camp. On the 
following day, December 22, 1241, the h^huls took the tora by 
storm. They suffered heavy losses, including that of their" leader, 
in the street fighting which ensued, but before retiring they anni- 
hilated the citizens and razed the walls to the ground. Qaraqush 
returned, recovered liis treasures and retix’ed to Delhi. 

The army, in open rebellion, arrived at Delhi on February 22, 
1242, and besieged the king in the White Fort until the month of 
May. He had received an accession of strength by the adhesion of 
Qaraqush and one other faithful Turkish noble but he had fallen 
under the influence of a slave named Mubarak Farrukhi, at whose 
instance he committed the supreme folly of imprisoning these two 
nobles, and the same pernicious influence restrained him from 
coming to terms with the Forty, who were ready, after more than 
two month’s fighting, to secure their safety by an honourable eom- 
position. Nizam-ud-din seduced fi’om their allegiance, by large 
bribes, the ecclesiastics, who were the king’s principal supporters, 
and on May 10 the city and fortress were captured by the con- 
federate nobles, and Bahram was put to death five days later. 
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On the capture of the city 'Izz-ud-din Balban, entitled Kishlu 
Khan, caused himself to be proclaimed king, but his action was 
repudiated by his associates, who assembled at the tomb of Iltutmish 
to determine the succession. Their choice fell upon 'Ala-ud-din 
Mas‘ud, the son of Firuz Shah, and Qutb-ud-dln Husain was ap- 
pointed regent. Nizam-ul-Mulk was permitted at first to retain 
ofSice as minister, but so disgusted the nobles by Ms arrogance 
that on October 28 he was put to death,- and Qaraqush was made 
lord chamberlain. Kishlu Khan was consoled for his disappoint- 
ment with the fiefs of Nagaur, Mandawar, and Ajmer, and the gift 
of an elephant. 

At the beginning of Mas'ud’s reign the governor of Budaun 
conducted a successful campaign against the Eajputs of Katehr, 
the later Bohilkhand, but was shortly afterwards poisoned while 
revolving schemes of wider conquest, and Sanjar, entitled Gurait 
Khan, having ensured the obedience of the native landholders of 
Oudh, invaded Bihar, where the Hindus had taken advantage 
of the dissensions among their conquerors to re-establish their 
dominion. He plundered the province, but was slain before the 
walls of its capital While these events were occurring in the eastern 
provinces the Qarlugh Turks again attacked Multan and were re- 
' pulsed, but in this achievement the kingdom had no part, for Ay^, 
after turning aside, unaided, the Mughul, had renounced his alle- 
giance to Delhi and his son, Abu Bakr, now ruled Multan as an 
independent sovereign. The kingdom had thus lost Bengal and 
Bihar on the east and on the west and north-west Multan, Sind, and 
the upper Punjab, wasted by Mughuls and occupied by the Khokars. 

After the death of Hizam-ul-Mulk the office of minister was 
allotted to Najm-ud-din Abu Bakr and that of lord chamberlain, 
with the fief of HansI, on Baha-ud-din Balban, who was afterwards 
entitled Ulugh Khan and eventually ascended the throne. He will 
henceforth be designated Balban, the ambitious Tzz-ud-din Balban 
being described by his title, Kishlu Khan. 

In December, 1242, Tughril, governor of Bengal and the most 
powerful of the satraps, who resented Kurait Khan’s invasion of 
Bihar, though it had temporarily passed out of his possession, 
marched to Kara, on the Ganges above Allahabad, with the object 
of annexing to his government of Bengal that district and the 
province of Oudh, but the historian Minhaj-ud-din, who was ac- 
credited to Ms camp as the emissary of Tamar Khan, the new 
governor of Oudh, succeeded in persuading him to return peaceably 
to Bengal. 
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MasTid iioiv released from confinement his two uncles, Nasir- 
ud-din SlahmudS who afterwards ascended the throne, and Jalal- 
ud-dln, and appointed one to the government of Bahraich and the 
other to that of Kanauj, in which situations they acquitted them- 
selves well. 

Towards the end of 1243 the raja of Jaipur in Cuttack, called 
Jajnagar by iMuslim historians, invaded and plundered some of the 
southern districts of Bengal, and in ilarch, 1244, Tughril marched 
to punish him and met the Hindu army on April 16, on the northern 
bank of the AlahanadL The Hindus were at first driven back, but 
rallied and defeated the Muslims, among whom a supposed victory 
had, as usual, relaxed the bonds of discipline. Tughril was followed, 
throughout his long retreat to his capital, by the victorious Hindus, 
who appeared before the gates of Lakhnruvatl^ but retired on 
hearing that Tamar Khan was marching from Oudh to the I'clief of 
Tughril. 

Tamar Khan arrived before LakhnawatT on April 30, 1245, and, 
alle^ng that his orders authoi’ised him to supersede Tughril, de- 
manded the surrender of the city. Tughril refused to coinplj' and 
on May 4 was defeated in a battle before the walls and driven into 
the town. Peace was made by the good offices of Minhaj-ud-dln, 
and Tughril surrendered the city but w’as permitted to retire with 
all his treasure, elephants, and troops, to Delhi, where he V'as 
received wnth much honour on July 11 and was appointed, a month 
later, to the government of Oudh, vacated by Tamar. He died in 
Oudh on the day (March 9, 1247) on which Tamar, who was then 
in I'ebellion, died at Lakhnaw'atT. 

Later in 1245 a large army of Mughuls under Manquta invaded 
India, di’ove from Multan Hasan Qarlugh, whose second attempt 
at ousting Abu Baler had been successful, and besieged TJch, but 
raised the siege and retired when they heard that the king, who 
was marching to its relief, had reached the Beas. 

The character of Mas'ud had gradually succumbed to the 
temptations of his position, and ho had become slothful, impatient 

^ Not to be confounded with bis elder brother, also named Mahmud, who had died, 
as governor of Bengal, during the reign of his father, lltutmish. 

° This is the event regarding which so many historians, both Eastern and Western 
have been misled by a misreading in the Tahaqat-i^Nasirl, due to the ignorance or 
carelessness of a scribe, who substituted for the Persian words meaning 'the mis- 
believers of Jajnagar ’ a corruption which might be read ' the infidels of Chingiz Khan.’ 
Much ink has been spilt over the question, and much ingenuity has been di^layed in 
conjectures as to the route by which the Mughuls reached lower Bengal, but the 
question has now been laid to rest. Chingiz Khan had, by this time, been dead for 
eighteen years, and neither he nor any of his Mughuls ever invaded Bengal* 
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of the tedium of business, and inordinately addicted to drink, sen- 
suality, and the chase. Eebellions, which he lacked the strength or 
the energy to suppress, rendered him apprehensive and suspicious 
of all around him, and his severity and lack of discrimination in 
punishment alienated from him the Forty, who now turned their 
eyes towards his uncle, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, a youth of seventeen 
or eighteen, who was nominally governor of Bahraich. When their 
invitation reached him his mother, an ambitious and resourceful 
woman, spread a report that her son was sick and must go to 
Delhi for treatment. She placed him in a litter and sent him from 
Bahraich with a large retinue of servants. When night fell the 
prince was covered with a woman’s veil and set on a horse, and the 
cavalcade pressed on to Delhi with such caution and expedition 
that none but the conspirators was aware of his arrival in the city. 

On June 10, 1246, Mas'ud was deposed and thrown into prison, 
where he perished shortly afterwards, doubtless by violence, and 
Mahmud was enthroned in the Green Palace. 

Of Mahmud, who was an amiable and pious prince, but a mere 
puppet, absurd stories are told by the later liistorians. He is said 
to have produced every year two copies of the Koran, written with 
his own hand, the proceeds of the sale of which provided for his 
scanty household, consisting only of one wife, who was obliged to 
copk for him, as he kept no servant. This story, which is told of 
one of the early Caliphs, is not new, and, as related of Mahmud, is 
not true, for he is known to have had more than one wife. His 
principal wife was Balban’s daughter, who would certainly not 
have endured such treatment, and as he presented forty slaves, on 
one occasion, to the sister of the historian Minhaj-ud-dln it can 
hardly be doubted that his own household was reasonably well 
supplied in this respect. The truth seems to be that the young 
king possessed the virtues of continence, frugality and practical 
piety, rare among his kind, and had a taste in caligraphy which led 
him to employ his leisure in copying the Koran, and that these 
merits earned for him exaggerated praise. 

On November 12 Mahmud, on the advice of Balban, his‘ lord 
chambm'lain, left Delhi in order to recover the Punjab.' He crossed 
the E^vi in March, i247, and after .advancing to the banks of the 
Chenab sent Balban into the Salt Eange. Balban inflicted severe 
punishment on the Khbkars and other Hindu tribes of those hills 
an^then pushed on to the banks of the Indus, where.he despoi led 
Jaspal Sehra, raja of the Sa lt Eange, and his .tribe. While, he was 
encamped oh'the Jhelum a marauding force of Mughuls approached 
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the opposite bank but, on finding an army prepared to receive 
them, retired. Tliere now remained neither fields nor tillage beyond 
the Jhelum, and Balban, unable to obtain supplies, rejoined the 
king on the Cjieniib, and on Ma^^ _ the army anived at Delhi. 

In October Balban led _an expedition against the disaffected 
Hindus of the Dofib, took, after a siege of ten days, a fortress near 
Kanauj, and then marched against "a raja^ whose territory ha'd 
formerly been confined to some districts in the hills of Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand, but who had recently established himself in the 
fertile valley of the Jumna. Balban attacked him so vigorously in 
one of his strongholds that he lost heart, and retired by night to 
another fortress, further to the south. Tlic Muslims, after pillaging 
the deserted fort, followed him through defiles described as almost 
impracticable, and on February 14, 1248, captured his second 
stronghold, with his wives and children, many other prisoners, 
cattle and horses in great numbers, and much other plunder. 
Balban rejoined Mahmud, now encamped at Kara, and on April 8 
the army set out for Delhi. At Kanauj Mahmud was met by his 
brother, Jalal-ud-dTn, who was now appointed to the more important 
fiefe of Sambhal and Budaun. He warned Mahmud against the 
ambition of Balban, whom he accused of secretly aiming at the 
tin-one, but the warning Avas unheeded, and after Mahmud’s return 
to Delhi Jalal-ud-din, fearing that his confidence had been betra 3 'ed, 
fled from Budaun and joined the JMughuls in Turkistan. 

I n 1249 Balban Avas employed in chastising the turbulent people 
of Mewat, the district to the south of Delhi, and in an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Banthambhor, wliich^had been restored by the 
Hindus since it had been dismantled by Razij'j’a’s ti-oops, and Avas 
now held by Hahar Deo. He returned to Delhi on May 18, and on 
August 2, the king married his daughter and he became almost 
supreme in the state. Mahmud appointed him lieutenant of the 
kingdom and his place as lord chamberlain was taken by his brother, 
Saif-ud-dln Aibak, Kashli Khan. In the early months of 1260 
Balban was again engaged in restoring order in the Doab. 

In this year the north-western provinces of the kingdom Avere 
thrown into confusion by a complicated dispute betAveen the gi-eat 
fief-holders. Kishlu Khan of Nagaur demanded that the fiefs of 
Multan and Uch should be bestoAved upon him and though thei-e 
was some difficulty in ousting Ikhtiyaa’-ud-dm Kuraiz, who had 
expelled the Qarlughs from the province, his request was granted 

^ The name of this raja is uncertain. It appears to have been either Bholkl or 
Dhulki, of Mahalkl. 
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on condition of his relinquishing Nagaur and his other fiefs to 
Kuraiz. Ignoring this condition he marched from Nagaur, expelled 
Kuraiz from Multan and Uch and occupied those places. Hasan 
the Qarlugh immediately attacked him at Multan and although he 
was slain his followers concealed his death and persuaded Kishlu 
Khan to surrender the city. Slier Khan Sunqar then marched 
from his headquarters at Bhatinda, expelled the Qarlughs, and 
replaced his lieuteii'ant Kuraiz in Multan. Tlie situation was anom- 
alous and complicated. The governor appointed by royal authority 
had surrendered the city to a foreign enemy, and Sunqar held it 
by right of conquest from that enemy, and Kuraiz, Ms deputy, 
strengthened his claim by capturing, in December, from a force of 
Mughul marauders a large number of prisoners, ivhom he sent as 
a peace-offering to Delhi. Kishlu Khan, on the other hand, had 
defied the royal authority by failing to surrender N^aur, whither 
he had again retired after Ms discomfiture at Multan, and early in 
1251 Mahmud marched to Kagaur to enforce the fulfilment of tMs 
condition. After much prevarication Kishlu Khan submitted, and 
retired to Uch, still held by one of his retainers, and Kashli Khan, 
Balban’s brother, was installed in Nagaur, but meanwhile Sunqar 
had marched to Uch and was besieging the fortress. Kishlu Khan, 
who was related to Sunqar, incautiously placed himself in his power 
while attempting to effect a composition and was imprisoned, com- 
pelled to issue orders for the surrender of Uch, and sent to Delhi. 
Balban, who was related to both Sunqar and Kishlu Khan, adjusted 
the quarrel by appointing the latter to Budaun. 

In November Balban led an expedition against Chahad the 
Acharya, raja of Chanderi and Narwar and the most powerful 
Hindu chieftain in Malwa. He is said to have been able to place 
in the field 5000 horse and 200,000 foot, but he was defeated and 
his capital was taken, though no permanent settlement was made 
in Malwa, and the army returned to Delhi on April 24, 1252, with 
much booty and many captives. 

During Balban’s absence those who were jealous of his great 
power, including Mahmud’s mother and Baihan, a eunuch con- 
verted from Hinduism, who had already sho^vn some aptitude for 
factious intrigue, poisoned the king’s mind against him, and found 
many sympathisers and supporters among the Forty, who resented 
the excessive predominance of one of their number. Balban’s con- 
donation of the offences of his disobedient cousin, Sunqar, furnished 
a text for the exhortations of the intriguers, who succeeded in 
persuading Mahmud that it was necessary to vindicate Ms authority 
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by punisbing Sunqai’, and in the M'inter of 1252-53 Balban was 
compelled to accompany his master on a punitive expedition and 
to submit to the daily increasing arrogance of his enemies. At the 
Sutlej the conspirators attempted his assassination, but fortune, 
or his own vigilance, befriended him, and having failed in their 
attempt they persuaded Mahmud to banish him to his fief of HansT, 
hoping that an overt act of disobedience would furnish a pretext 
for his destruction, but they were disappointed, for Balban obeyed 
■ the order in dignified silence. Tlie expedition had been merely 
an excuse for his humiliation, and the army retired to Delhi 
immediately after his dismissal. 

The rancour of the vindictive eunuch was not yet sated, and 
he per.suaded the king to transfer the fallen minister from HiinsT 
to Nfigaur, and so confidently anticipated re.sistance that he sent 
the royal army, in June, 1253, to enforce obedience, but again he 
wag disappointed, for Balban retired without a murmur to his new 
fief. Hunsi was bestowed nominally upon an infant son of the king 
by a wife other than the daughter of Balban, but was occupied by 
a partisan of Baihfin as the child’s deputj'. 

Kashll Klian shared his brother’s disgrace, and was deprived of 
his office and sent to the fief of Kara, all real power at court was 
usurped by the eunuch, and even the leading members of the Forty 
were fain to content themselves with minor offices. Sunqar, dis- 
mayed by his patron’s sudden fall, had fied to Turkistfin, leaving 
his three fiefs, Bhatinda, Multan and Uch, in the hands of deputies 
whose surrender enabled the king to bestow them on Arsalan Khan 
Sanjar Chast, one of the Forty who was then hostile to Balban. 

Balban displayed, meanwhile, an equivocal activity. He invaded 
tlie Hindu state of Bundi, attacked and defeated Nahar Deo of 
Ranthambhor, and returned to Nagaur with much booty, prepared, 
apparently, either to take credit for his exploits or to devote his 
spoils to the improvement of his own militaiy strength, as circum- 
stances should dictate. Mahmud, under the guidance of Raihan, 
led a successful expedition against the Hindus of Katehr and 
retunied to Delhi on May 16, 1254. Five months later he learnt 
that his fugitive brother Jalal-ud-din and Balbau’s cousin Sunqar 
had returned from Turkistan and joined forces in the neighbourhood 
of Lahore with the object of establishing themselves in the Punjab 
under the protection of the Mnghuls. 

Meanwhile the rule of Raihau at Delhi was daily becoming 
more intolerable, and the Turkish nobles whose jealousy of Balban 
had associated them with the eunuch felt keenly, as his insolence 
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increased, the disgrace of their subsei’vience to him. He maintained 
a gang of ruffians to molest those who were not well affected towards 
him and the historian Minhaj-ud-din complains that for a period 
of six months or more he dared not leave liis house to attend the 
Friday prayers for fear of these bullies. Nearly all the j^eat nobles 
of the kingdom sent messages to Balban imploring Lffii to return 
to the capital and resume his former position. A confederacy was 
formed, and Balban from Nagaur, Arsalan Khan Sanjar of Bhatinda, 
Bat Khan Aibak of Sunam, and Jalal-ud-dln and Sunqar from 
Lahore assembled their troops at Bhatinda. In October the king 
and Raihan marched from Delhi to meet them, and an indecisive 
affair of outposts, which threw the royal camp into confusion, was 
fought near Sunam. After celebrating the ‘Id-ul-Fitr (November 14) 
at this place Mahmud retired, a week later, to HansI, and the con- 
federates advanced to Guhram and Kaithal. They were loth to 
attack the king and endeavoured to attain their object by means 
of intrigue and secret negotiations. Jalal-ud-din expected that his 
brother would be deposed and that he would be raised to the throne, 
but Balban, who seems to have entertained a genuine affection for 
his weak and pliant son-in-law, was not prepared to gratify this 
ambition. The Turkish nobles in the king’s camp favoured, almost 
unanimously, the cause of the confederates, and on December 6, 
while the army was retreating fi’om Hans! towards Jind, the eunuch 
was dismissed from his high office and invested with the fief of 
Budaun. On December 15 Bat Ellian Aibak was sent to thank 
Mahmud for this act and to request an audience for the confederate 
nobles, but the imminent reconciliation was nearly frustrated by 
the malice of the eunuch, who arranged to have the emissary 
assassinated. The design was fortunately discovered and Raihan 
was at once dismissed to Budaun, and on December 30 Balban and 
his associates were received by the king. Balban at once resumed 
his former place at the head of aflairs and on January 20, 1256, 
returned with Mahmud to Delhi. Jalal-ud-din was rewarded for 
his services to the confederacy and consoled for the disappointment 
of his ambition by his brother’s formal recognition of his indepen- 
dence in Lahore. 

After Balban’s return another ramification of the conspiracy 
against him came to light. Qutlugh Khan of Bayana, one of his 
leading opponents, now outwardly reconciled, had secretly married 
the king’s mother, who had'formerly exercised much infiuence over 
her son and had been Raihan’s chief ally. Mahmud’s eyes were 
opened to the network of intrigue by which he had been surrounded, 
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and Qutlugli and his wife Avcrc dismissed to Oudh, in order that 
they might be as far as possible from the court. Bailiiln was 
transferred, at the same time, from Budaiin to Bahrtnich, a loss 
important fief, but it was discovered a few months later that he 
was in dangerous proximity to Qutlugh Klulu, and Sanjar Cliast 
was sent to remove him from Bahraich. He was arrested and im- 
jn’isoned by Qutlugh Khan but in August made his escape, attacked 
BalnTiich with a small force, defeated and captured the eunuch, 
and put him to death. 

Early in 1256 Mahmud aud Balban mjirched to punish Qutlugh’ 
Khan, who advanced to Budaun and defeated a detachment sent 
against him. As the main body of the army approached he retired 
and contrived to elude Balban’s piu’suit and on May 1 the army 
returned to Delhi. After its return Qutlugh attempted to conquer 
his old fief, Kara-Mfinikpur, but Avas defeated by Sanjar Chast and 
endeavoured to retreat into the Punjab in order to seelc service at 
Lahore under Jalfd-nd-dln. He folloAved the line of the Himalaya 
and marched to SantaurgarlP, Avhere he gained the support of 
Ranpal, raja of Sirmur, but on January 8, 1257, Balban marched 
from Delhi and Qutlugh fled. Balbau continued his advance, driving 
both Qutlugh and the raja before him and, after plundering Sirmur®, 
returned to Delhi on May 15. 

Kishlfi itliiin had been reinstated in Multan aud Uch during 
Eaihan’s ascendency and had since throAA'n oiT his allegiance to 
Delhi and acknoAvledgcd the suzerainty of the Mughul Hulagu, 
whose camii he visited and Avith AA’hom he left a grandson as a 
hostage for his fidelity. When the army returned from Sinnur 
to Deliii he was in the neighbourhood of the Beiis and marched 
nortli-eastAA’ards until he Avas joined by Qutlugh Khan, AA’hen their 
combined forces marched southAA'ards toAvai’ds Samana. Balban 
marched fi’om Delhi to meet them and came into contact Avith 
them in the neighbourhood of Kaithal. A faction of discontented 
ecclesiastics had Avritten from Delhi, urging the rebels to adA'ance 
fearlessly and seize the capital, but the intrigue Avas discovered 
and at Balban’s instance the traitors Avere expelled from the city. 
The rebels folloAved, howeA'er, the advice of their partisans, eluded 
Balban, and, after a forced march, encamped on June 21 before 
Delhi, hoping to find the city in fidendly hands, but were disappointed 
to learn that the loyal nobles were exerting themselves to assemble 

^ In the hills below Mussooriei lat. 30° 24' N. long. 78^ 2' E. 

3 The ancient capital of the state of Sirmur, * now a mere hamlet surrounded by exten- 
sive ruins, in the Eidrda Dun.’ Nahan, the modem capital, was not founded until 1621. 
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troops r.nu repoir die defences, and that the gorevnor of Bayana 

approaching the ciry ■with his contingent Balban remained 
for two days in ignorance of the rebels’ march to Dellii but they 
knew that he might at any moment cut off their retreat, and many 
disaflrected ofiicers who had joined them now deserted them and 
made their peace with the king, and on June 22 Kishh Khan and 
Qutlugh Klian 3ed towards the Siwaliks, whence the former, -s-rith 
the two or three hundred followers who still remained to him, 
made his way to Uch. 

in December an anny of jMughnJs under the Kuyhi Salln invaded 
the Punjab and was joined by Kishlii Klian. They dismantled the 
defences of Multfui and it was feared that they were about to cross 
the Sutlej. On January 9, 1258, tlie king summoned all the great 
fief-holders, nith their contingents, to aid him in repelling the in- 
vaders, but the Mughuls, whether alarmed by tliis demonstration 
or sated with plunder, retired to Khurasan. Their retreat was 
fortunate, for the condition of the Iringdom was so disordered that 
the anny could not safely have advanced against a foreign foe. 
Two fief-holders, Sanjar of Oudh and Mas‘ud Jam of Kara, had 
disobej^ed the ro3’al summons, the Hindus of the Doab and the 
Moos of Mewat, to the south of the capital, were in revolt and the 
larti-r had carried ofi" a large number of Balban’s camels, ■\rithout 
which the army could hardlj’ have taken the field. For four months 
the troops were occupied in restoring order in the Doab and in 
June marched to Kara against the tivo recalcitrant fief-holders. 
The latter fied, but received a promise of pardon on tendering 
their submission, and after the return of the army to Delhi appeared 
at court ai'd were pardoned. Shortly afterwards Sanjar received 
the fief of Kara and MasTid Jani was promised the government of 
Bengal, from which province Balban Tuzbaki, the governor, had 
for some time remitted no tribute, but the latter, on hearing that he 
was to be superseded, secured his position by remitting all arrears. 
He died in 1259, but the promise to Mas'ud Jani was never fulfilled. 

Early in 1259 the disorders in the Doab necessitated another 
expedition, and after the punishment of the rebels the principal 
fiefs in the province, as well as those of GAvalior and Baj^ana, were 
bestowed upon Sunqar. 

In 1260 the Meos expiated by a terrible punishment a long 
series of crimes. For some j^cars past they had infested the roads 
in the neighbourhood of the capital _and depopulated the villages 
of the Bayana district, and had extended their depredations east- 
wards nearly as far as the base of "the Himalaya. Their impudent 
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robbery of the transport camels on the eve of a projected earapaign 
had aroused Balban’s i)ei’sonal resentment, and on January 29 he 
left Delhi and in a single forced march reached the heart of Mewat 
• and took the Aleos comidelely by surprise. For twenty days the 
work of slanghter and pillage continned, and the ferocity of the 
soldiery was stimulated by the reward of one silver Umga for every 
head and two for every living prisoner. On March 9 the aiTU)* re- 
turned to the eapital M’ith the chieftain M'ho had stolen the camels, 
other leading men of the tribe to the number of 2rj0, M2 horses, 
and 2;i00,000 silver tangaa. Two days later the prisoners were 
imblicly massacred. Some were trampled to death by elephants, 
others were cut to pieces, and more than a hundred were flayed 
alive by the scavengers of the city. Later in the year those who 
had saved themselves by flight returned to theirhomes and ventured 
on reprisals by infesting the highways aiid slaughtering wfiyfarers. 
Balban, having ascertained fi’om spies the haunts and movements of 
the bandits, surprised them as before by a forced march, surrounded 
them, and put to the sword 12,000 men, women and children. 

A most gratifying mission from the MPfChuls^ now arrived at 
Delhi. Niisir-ud-dln Muhammad, son of iTasan tlie Qarlugh, had 
been negotiating a marriage between his daughter and Balban’s 
son, and had sent Balban’s agent to Iluhigu’s court at Tabriz, 
Avhere he Avas received with gi'cat honour. On his return to Delhi 
he was accompanied by a Mughul officer of high rank from the 
north-western frontier of India, who was authorised to promise, in 
Hulagfrs name, that depredations in India should cease. 

The contemporary chronicle closes here, and there is a hiatus 
in the history of Muhammadan India, which later historians are 
unable to fill, from the middle of the year 1260 to the beginning of 
1266. In attempting to explain the abrupt ending of the Tahaqut- 
i-Nasiri some saj' that the author was poisoned by the order of 
Balban, whose displeasure he had incurred, others that he •was 
thro'wn into j)i*ison and starved to death, but these talcs rest on no 
.authority and are probably pure conjecture. 

The next historical fact of which we arc aM^are is that Mahmud 
Shah fell sick in 1266 and died on February 18, 1266^ He is said 
to have designated his father-in-law as his successor but, as no 
male heir of the house of Iltutmish survived, the accession of the 
powerful regent followed as a matter of course, and he ascended 
the throne under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban. 

^ One authority alone says that be fell sick in 1264 and died on March 1, 1265| but 
the text is not satisfactory. 



CHAPTER lY 


GHIYAS-UD-Dl^r BALBAtiT, MU‘IZZ-UD-DIX EAIQUBAD, 
AjS"D SHA]\IS-UD-DlX KAYUJIARS 

The Forty could ill brook the eloTation of one of their ovn 
number to the throne. Tlie disorders of the late reign had been 
largely due to revolts against Balban’s supremacy, and the jealousy 
of one noble had reft the Punjab from the kingdom, but in the 
absence of an heir of the line of Btutmish the recognition of Balban’s 
sovereignty was the only alternative to anarchy. Balban, on the 
other hand, was resolved on founding a dynasty and, as a necessary 
step to that end, on destroying the confederacy whose strength lay 
in the weakness of the crown. 

His first, and probably his most unpopular reform, was the 
establishment of a rigid ceremonial at his court, which difiered 
entirely from that of his meek and unassuming predecessor. His 
maxim v'as that the freedom which came naturally and easily to 
one born to a throne could not be safely used by a monarch who 
had acquired one, and was suri’ounded by courtiers who had formerly 
be^Ti his equals; but his policy ministered to his pride, for though 
his original position among the royal slaves had been extremely 
humble he claimed descent from Afrasiyab of Turan, and pretended, 
on this gi’ound, to an innate right to sovereignty. His court was 
an austere assembly where jest and laughter were unknomi, whence 
Mune and gaming, to which he had formerly been addicted, were 
banished, partly because they were forbidden by the Islamic law 
but chieflA’ because they promoted good fellowship and familiarity, 
and where no detail of punctilious ceremonj^ Avas ever relaxed. He 
atoned foj' fonner laxity by a rigid observance of all the ceremonial 
ordinances of his faith, and at meals his favourite companions Avere 
theologians and his favourite topic the dogmas of Islam. His justice 
kneAv no respect of persons, if Ave except a prejudice against the 
Forty. Malik Baqbaq, a great noble AA^ho maintained from the 
revenues of his fief of Budaun 4000 horse, caused one of his servants 
to be beaten so unmercifully that he died bnder the lash. When 
Balban next visited Budaun the man’s w'idow demanded justice, 
and Malik Baqbaq was flogged to death and the news- writer who 
had suppressed the circumstance was hanged over the city gate. 
Haibat Khan, who held the great fief of Oudh, slew a man in a fit 
of drunken rage, and when the victim’s relations appealed to Balban 
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he cjuiscd Haibat Khan to he flogged wHli five luindred stripes and 
then delivered him to the Midow’, sajdng, ‘This murderer was my 
slave, he is now 3'onrs. Do you stab him as ho stabbed your 
husband.' Haibat Khan found intercessors who induced the woman 
to stay her hand, and purchased his freedom for 20,000 tangas, but 
Avas so overcome Avith shame that to the day of his death he never 
left his house. Balban more than once announced that he aa-ouM 
treat his oaaii sons in like manner in similar circumstances. An 
ofiicer aa’Iio AA*as defeated by rebels AA'as hanged OA'cr the gate of the 
city AA'hich AA'as the seat of his goA’crnmcnt. This Avas not a proper 
punishment for incai)acit3' or ill fortune, but the officer AA'as, like 
Baqbaq and Haibat Khan, one of the Forty. Balban AA'as occasion- 
all}', as AA'ill be seen from the chronicle of his reign, capricious as 
Avell as cruel in his imnishmcnts. A virtue eulogised by Muslim 
historians Avas his capacity for Aveeping at sennons, but he could 
remain unmoved by the sight of cruel executions. 

Tlic informers or ncAvs-Avriters formed a branch of the public 
sei'A'ice to AA'hich he devoted special attention and Avcrc an important 
feature of IMuslim rule in India, as of all despotic rule over large 
areas in AA'hich oxtensiA'e dclcgtition of authority is necessary. They 
AA'crc appointed by the king and AA'cre independent of local goA’crnors, 
the affairs of AA'hose proA’inces it AA’as their dutj' to report and on 
Avhose actions they AA’erc, in some sort, .siiics. Their position AA’as 
extremely delicate and Balban took gi'cat pains in selecting and 
exercised gi'eat caution in iwomoting them. 

His ambition of emul.ating Mahmud of Ghaziil and Sultan Sanjar 
the Saljuq Avas restrained by the eA'er present menace of a Mughul. 
invasion. ..To the courtiers aa'Iio urged him to conqAier “Gujarat and 
recover IklalAA’a and other proA'inces lost to the kingdom he replied 
that he had the AA’ill to do far more than this but had no intention 
of exposing Delhi to the fate of Baghdad. His energies found a 
vent in the hunting field, AA’here his strenuous expeditions, in AA'hich 
he was accompanied by large bodies of horse and foot, Avere com- 
mended by the Mughul Hulilgu as useful military exercises. Balban 
Avas much gratified by this commendation and complacently ob- 
served that those Avhose business it Avas to rule men kneAV hoAV to 
appreciate in others the qualities of a ruler. 

The record of his reign is chronologically less exact than that 
of preceding reigns, for our principal authority is Ziya-ud-dln 
Baranl, an interesting and discursive but unmethodical Avriter Avith 
no taste for chronology. He seldom troubles to assign a date to an 
event and never troubles to see that it is correct. 
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One of the first to recognise that the accession of Balban had 
inaugurated a new era was Arsalan Tatar Ivhiin, now governor of 
Bengal, who had lattcrh’ withheld from Mahmud material recogni- 
tion of his sovereignty, but at once sent Balban a gift of sixty- 
three elephants. 

The Meos had recovered from their severe chastiseme'..{. and 
infested thc'iungle Avliich had been permitted to grow unchecked 
round Delhi. They plundered travellers on the roads, entered the 
city by night, and robbed the inhabitants in their houses, and even 
by day robbed and strij^ped watcr-cai'riers and women drawing 
water fi’om the large reservoirs just "ttithin the city walls, so that 
it became necessary to shut the gates on the western side of the 
city immediately after the hour of afternoon prayer. During the 
year following his accession Balban was occupied in exterminating 
the robbers. The jungle was cleared, the Meos lurking in it were 
put to death, a fort was built to command the approaches to the 
city from the west, and police posts were established on all sides. 

A recrudescence of turbulence among the Hindus of the Dofib, 
who had entirely closed the roads between Benijal and Delhi, 
necessitated measures of repression and jirecaiition, and all impor- 
tant towns and villages in this region were granted as fiefs to 
powei’ful nobles, who cleared the jungles which harboured gangs 
of brigands, slew large numbers of Hindus and enslaved their 
wives and children. Balban himself remained for many months in 
the districts of Patiyall, Kampil, Bhojpur, and Jalfili, extirpated 
all highway robbers, built forts at those places, garrisoned them 
with Afghans, who received lands in their vicinity for their main- 
tenance, and by these measures secured the tranquillity of the 
roads between Delhi and Bengal for a centm*y. 

AYhile he v'as thus engaged he learnt that the Hindus of Katehr 
had risen and were overrunning and plundering that province in 
such force that the governors of Budaun and Amroha were unable 
to take the field against them. He hastily returned to Delhi, 
assembled his best troops, and, having misled his enemj* by an- 
nouncing his intention of hunting, made a forced march and 
appeared in Katehr sixty hours after he had left the capital. The 
rebels in arms, taken completely by surprise, fled, and Balban 
terribly avenged his outraged authority. All males over the age of 
eight were put to death, the women were carried off into slavery, 
and in every village through which the army passed huge heaps of 
corpses were left, the stench of which poisoned the air as far as 
the Ganges. The region was plundered and almost depopulated. 
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and those of the inhabitants who were spared M’crc so cowed that 
for thirty ycai’S order reigned in the province and the districts of 
Budann, Ainroha, Sainbhal, and Gunnanr had peace. 

In 1268-69 Balban led his army into the Salt Range with the 
object, primarily, of preparing for the rc-cstablishment of the royal 
authority in the Punjab, and, secondarily of obtaining a supply of 
horses for his army. Ilis oiierations were successful; the Hindus 
were defeated and plundered and so many horses were taken that 
the price of a horse in his camp fell to tliirt}’ or fort}' tangas. 

In the course of this campaign a grave abuse inseparable fi'om 
the lax feudal .system of India and constantly recurring in the 
history of Islamic kingdoms in that country was first brought to 
Balban's notice. Iltutmish had provided for the kpig’s personal 
troops by grants of land in fee, on condition of service. Most of 
the actual grantees were now dead and the survivors •were unfit 
for service, but the immunity which they had enjoyed under the 
feeble jMahmfid encouraged them to advance the impudent claim 
that their fiefs had been gi’anted unconditionally and in perpetuity. 
It appeared likely that an inquiry would arouse discontent and 
disaffection and CA'cn Balban •was obliged to leave the question at 
rest for the time, but in 12/0, in the course of an expedition during 
wliicli he restored the city of Lahore and re-established a provincial 
government in the upper Punjab the quality of the contingent 
supplied by the grantees necessitated the investigation of the 
matter, and he discovered, on his I'eturn to Delhi, that there ivas 
a general tendency on the part of the actual holders of the lands 
to evade their personal liability for service and that many of the 
able-bodied, as well as those u'ho were too young or too old to 
take the field, sent as substitutes useless and unwarlike slaves. 
Tlie grants were resumed and the grantees were compensated 
beyond their deserts by the allotment of subsistence allowances, 
not only to themselves but to their descendants, but this did not 
satisfy them and they carried their grievance to the aged Faklu'- 
ud-din, Kottodl of Delhi, who worked on Balban’s feelings by the 
irrelevant argument that old age was no crime and that if it were 
he, the KotwcU, was one of the chief offenders. The emotional Idng 
failed to detect the feUacy and, after weeping bitterly, I'escinded 
the reasonable orders which he had issued and wasted the resources 
of the state by confirming the gi’ants unconditionally. 

Balban’s intention of founding a djmasty and his attitude towards 
the Forty were no secret, and his own cousin, Sher Khan Sunqar, 
the most distinguished servant of the kingdom, who now held the 
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fiefe of Ehatinda, Bhatnaii*, Samana, and Sunam, had avoided Delhi 
since his accession. Sunqar’s courage and abilities, no less than his 
mistrust, rendered him an object of suspicion to his cousin, no'tv 
about sixt 3 '-fiTe years of age, and his sudden death at this time is 
attributed to poison vhich Balban caused to be administered to 
him. His fiefs of Samana and Sunam ivere bestowed upc i Tatar 
Khan of Bengal, one of the Forty, but less formidable than Sunqar, 
and Tughril was appointed to Bengal in liis place. 

Balban soon discovered that in attempting to protect the 
interests of his posterity he had endangered the peace of his 
kingdom. Sunqar had been dreaded by the Mughuls and by the 
Khokars and other turbulent Hindu tribes, and his death revived 
the courage of both foreign and domestic enemies. Owing to the 
renewed activity of the Mughuls the king transferred his elder son, 
Muhammad Khan, entitled Qa‘an Malik, from his fief of Koil to 
the government of Multan. This prince was tlie hope of his line. 
He was gentle and courageous, able and learned, a diligent student 
and a munificent patron of letters. The poets Amir Kbusrav and 
Amir Hasan began their literary cai’eers as members of his house- 
hold, and he invited the famous Sa'di of Shiraz to visit him at 
Multan, and was disappointed of the honour of entertaining him 
onlj by reason of the poet’s extreme age. His table and intimate 
circle Avere adorned by the presence of the learned and the wise, 
and though Mine was in use it was drunk for the purpose of stimu- 
lating, not of droAvning, the intellect. No obscenity or ribald con- 
versation Avas heard in that society, nor did cheerfulness and 
merriment ever transgress the bounds of decorum. Eastern his- 
torians and ijoets are wont to associate the names of princes with 
fulsome and almost blasphemous adulation, but in all that has been 
written of IMuhammad Khan afiection, as AA^ell as admiration, may 
be traced. In him Avere centred all the hopes of the stern old king; 
for him the Forty Avere doomed, and for him the blood of near 
kinsmen was shed. The relations between father and son Avere of 
the most affectionate character, and Muhammad. Khan used to 
travel every year from Multan to visit Balban, to enjoy his society, 
and to profit by his counsels. Before his departure he Avas formallj’ 
designated heir-apparent and Avas invested Avith some of the insignia 
of royalty. 

The character of Balban’s second son Mahmud, entitled Bughra 
Eian, AA'as a complete contrast to that of his brother. He Avas 
slothful, addicted to AA'ine and sensual pleasures, and devoid of 
generous ambition. His father, though AA^ell aAvare of his fiiults and 
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the weakness of his character, regarded him with natin-al tciideniess 
and attempted to aronsc in him a sense of responsibility by bestow- 
ing on him the fief of Sfimana. Bughra Khan, who dreaded his 
iiithcr’s critical scrutiny and found the restraint of his society 
irksome, was Avell content to leave the cajiital; but for the general 
a.dvice M'hich had been deemed sutlicient for Muhammad Khan, 
Balban substituted, in the case of his younger son, minute and 
detailed instructions, accomiianicd by sjiecial a’an’diigs against self- 
indulgence and intemperance and a threat of dismissal in case of 
misconduct 

About the year 12/9 the Mughuls again began to appear in 
north-western India, and in one of their incursions even crossed 
the Sutlej, but though they harried the upper Punjab Delhi .had 
little to aiiprehend from them, for domestic enemies had now been 
crushed, and a force of seventeen or eighteen thousand hor.«e com- 
posed of the contingents of Muhammad Khfin from Multan, Buglu-fi 
Kluln from Sfimfina, and Malik Bcktai’s from Delhi so severcl}' 
defeated them as to deter them from again crossing the Sutlej. 

In the same year Balban learnt with indignation that Tughril 
was in rebellion in Bengal. The allegiance of the governons of this 
distant and wealthy province to the reigning king had usually 
depended on circumstances. A strong ruler ivas giutified b}’ fre- 
quent, though seldom regular rcmittauccs of tribute, one less strong 
might expect the comidimcut of an occjisional gift, but with any 
indication of the king’s inability to maintain his authority nearer 
home remittances ceased entirely. LakhnawatT had thus earned at 
Delhi the nickname of Balghfikpur, ‘the city of rebellion.’ Ihighril 
was encouraged by Balban’s advaneing age and by a recrudescence 
of Mughul activity on the north-westei'ii frontier, to withhold 
tribute, and Balban oi’dered Malik Aitigin the Longhaired, entitled 
Amin Khan, to march against him from Oudh. Amhf Khiln was 
defeated, many from his army joined Tughril, and those who at- 
tempted to save themselves b}’ flight were plundered by the Hindus. 
Balban, whom the first news of the rebellion had thrown into such 
paroxysms of rage that few durst approach him, Avas now nearl}' 
beside himself, and caused Amin Klian to bo hanged OA’cr the gate 
of the city of Ajodliya. In the following year an army under Malik 
Targlil shared the fate of its predecessor, and Tughril w’as again 
reinforced by deserters. Balban noAV gnawed his oAvn fiesh in his 
fury, and when his first outburst of rage Avas spent prepared to 
take the field in person. Fleets of boats were collected on the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and Balban, accompanied by Ins second 
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son, Bughra Kliau, set out from Delhi and marched through the 
Doab. In Oudh he mustered his forces, which numbered, including 
sutlers and camp-followers, 200,000, and, although the rainj* season 
had begun he crossed the Gogra and invaded Bengal. Here he was 
often compelled bj" the state of tlie weather and the roads to halt 
for ten or twelve days at a time, and when he reached Lakl.nawati 
he found it almost deserted, for Tughril, on hearing of his approach, 
had fled with his army and most of the inhabitants to Jajnagar^ in 
eastern Bengal, xifter a short halt Balban continued his march 
until he reached Sonargaon, on the Meghna, near Dacca, where he 
compelled the raja, Bhoj, to undertake to use his utmost endeavours 
to discover Tughril and to prevent his escape by land or water. He 
dismayed his army by solemnly swearing that he would not rest 
nor return to Delhi, nor even hear the name of Delhi mentioned, 
until he should have seized Tughril, even i hough he had to pursue 
him on the sea. His troops, who had not 3 *et even discovered the 
place of Tughril’s retreat, UTote letters, in the deepest dejection, 
bidding farewell to their families at Delhi, and the search for 
Tughril began. One day a patrol under Slier Andiiz of Koil and 
Muqaddir encountered some groin merchants who had been abroad 
on business. When two had been beheaded to loosen the tongues 
of the rest. Slier Andiiz learned that he was within a mile of Tughril, 
who was encamped with his army beside a reservoir. After sending 
word to Bektars, commanding the advanced guard, he rode cautiousl.y 
on, found the rebel arm}* enjoying a day’s halt after the tasliion of 
undisciplined troops and, fearing lest an incautious movement should 
give the alann, formed the desperate resolution of attacking the 
enemj^ with his party of thirty or forty horsemen. As they galloped 
into the camp with swords drawn, shouting aloud for Tughril, the 
rebels were too astonished to reckon their numbers or to attempt 
resistance and they rode straight for his tent. Amid a scene of the 
wildest confusion he fled, and, mounting a barebacked horse, 
endeavoured to escape, but was recognised and pursued. Malik 
Muqaddir brought him doivn with a well aimed arrow and was 
thenceforward known as Tttghril-Kmh, ‘the Slayer of Tughril ’2. 
Bektars then arrived on the scene and, receiving Tughril’s head 
from Muqaddir, sent it to Balban with news of the success which 
had been gained. Balban summoned the adventui’ous oflicers to 

^ Not to b© oonfounded with Jajpur in Orissa, also called Jajnagar by the Muslims* 

® From the printed text of BaranI it would appear that Muqaddir and Tughril-Kush 
were distinct persons, but this text is confused and corrupt, and in the list of Balban’s 
nobles which precedes the account of his reign Malik Muqaddir is entitled Tughril 
Kush. 
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liis presence anti after severely reproving Ihcir rashness generously 
rewarded their success. The army passed at once from despair to 
elation; their master’s vow was fnlfdlcd and the remainder of llicir 
task Avas a labour of love. The rebel’s demoralised force was sur- 
rounded and nearly the whole of it aa'us captured. The army then 
set out on its return march to Laldmawati where IBalban jAroposed 
to glut his revenge. On cither side of the inuncipal bazar, a street 
more than two milc.s in length, a row of stakes was set up and the 
familj' and the adherents of Tnghril were impaled upon them. 
None of the beholders had ever seen a spectacle so tcnible and 
many SAVooned Avith terror and disgu.st. Such Avas the fate of 
Tughril’s OAvn folloAA-crs, but those Avho had deserted from the tAvo 
armies sent against him and had joined his .standard Avere reserved 
for AA’hat AA'as designed to be a yet more apjAalling sjAectaclc at the 
capital. 

Before leaA*ing Bengal Balban appointed Bnghn'i Khan to the 
goA-ernment of the province and after repcsiting the advice AA’hich 
he had giA'cn him on appointing him to Samana added a brief and 
imprcssiA’c Avarning. ‘Mahmud,’ he said, after the punishment of 
the rebels, ‘didst thou sec?’ The i)rincc Avas silent and the question 
Avas repeated. Still there AA-as no ansAA'cr. ‘Mahmud,’ repeated 
Balban, ‘didst thou sec the punishment inflicted in the great 
bazar?’ ‘Yes,’ at length replied the trembling i)rincc, ‘I saAV it.’ 
‘Well,’ said Balban, ‘take it to heart, and Avhilst tlion art at 
LakhnfiAA'atl j’emember, that Bengal can never safely rebel agjiinst 
Delhi.’ He then proceeded, Avith strange inconsistency, to advise 
his son, if he should ever find himself in arms against Delhi, to flee 
to some spot AA'here he might baflle pursuit and remain in hiding 
until the storm should have passed. 

Tlio only cloud overshadoAA'ing the rejoicings Avhich marked 
Balban’s triumphant return to Delhi Avas the impending fate of his 
Avretched cajitiA’cs, most of AA’hom had aaIa’cs and families in the cit}'. 
These repaired in their gi’icf to the quzl of the awnj’, a pious and 
gentle man, and besought him to intercede for the lives of those 
dear to them. He gained the royal presence and, after a harangue 
on the blessedness of mercy AA'hich reduced Balban to tears, applied 
his arguments to the fate of the doomed men. His eAToi-ts Avere 
successful ; the double roAV of stakes AA'hich had been set up from 
tlie Budauu gate of the city to Tilpat AA’as removed, and the imisoners 
were divided into four classes. The common herd receiA'cd a free 
pardon, those of slightly greater importance Avere banished for a 
time, those Avho had held respectable xiositions at Delhi suffered a 
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term of imprisonment, and the ijrincipal ofneers were mounted on 
bufialoes and exposed to the jeers and taunts of tlie mob. This act 
of mercy blotted out the remembrance of the atrocity perpetrated 
at distant Lakhiiawati and from all parts of the kingdom con- 
giatulations poured in. 

Balban, now eighty years of age, was at the heig'A of his 
prosperity and glory when he received a blow "which darkened the 
brief remainder of his days. The hlughuls, under Tamar Edian, 
invaded the province of Multan in great force and Muhammad 
Kliaii attacked and defeated them, but was surprised bj' an ambush 
and slain on March 9, 1285. The historian BaranI gives an affecting 
account of the behaviour of the aged king in his affliction. He 
would ill no way compromise his dignity, and gave audiences and 
transacted business with his usual stern and giave demeanour, 
though the weight of the blow which had fallen on him was manifest 
to all ; but at night, and in the privacy of his chamber, he rent his 
clothes, cast dust upon his head, and mourned tor his son as David 
mourned for Absalom. The dead prince was hencefoi’U'ard always 
Icnown as Shahid, ‘ the Martyr,’ and his j'outhful son Kaikhusrav 
was sent from Delhi with a large staff and a numerous force to take 
his fatlier’s place as warden of the marches. 

Bughra Kliiin, whom Balban now designated as his heir, was 
summoned fi’oin Bengal in order that his presence at the capital 
might avert the evils of a disputed succession, but the worthless 
prince had always chafed under the restraints of his father’s austere 
court and declined, even for the sake of a throne, to endure exist- 
ence under the cloud of gloom which now overhimg it. Leaving 
the city on the pretext of a hunting excursion, he returned without 
permission to Bengal, but before he reached LaldmawatT his father 
was on his deathbed. Balban summoned a few trusted counsellors 
and disinherited his unworthy son, designating as his heir Kai- 
khusrav, the son of the Martyr Prince. ■\^lien he had issued these 
injunctions the old king breathed his last. 

His counsellors disregarded his last wishes, and enthroned 
Kaiqubad, a youth of seventeen or eighteen, son of Bughra Khan, 
The historian Baraiii says that for a reason which could not be 
mentioned without disclosing the secrets of the harem they had 
been on bad tenns with the Mart 3 U’, and feared to raise his son to 
the throne. These expressions may indicate a former lapse from 
virtue on the part of the otherwise blameless prince, or a suspicion 
that Kaikhusrav was not the son of his putative father, but their 
import cannot be accurately determined. 
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Nizam-ud-din, nephew and son-in-law of the aged Kotwal Fakhr- 
ud-din, acquired on Kaiqubad’s accession in 1287 a prominent 
position at the capital, and the son of Balban’s brother Kashli Khan, 
who bore his father’s title but was more generally knoM’n as Malik 
Chhajju, received the important fief of Samana. Bughra Khan 
tamely acquiesced in his supersession by his son, but assumed in 
Bengal the royal title of Kilsir-ud-dm Mahmud Bughra Shah. 

The young king had been educated under the supervision of his 
grandfather in the straitest paths of virtue, and his guardians and 
tutors, trembling under the old despot’s eye, had subjected him to 
the most rigid discipline. As a natural consequence of this in- 
judicious restraint the youth, on finding himself absolute master of 
his actions, plunged at once into a whirlpool of debauchery. The 
unrestrained indulgence of his appetites was his sole occupation, 
and to the duties of his station he gave not a thought. The Arabic 
saying, ‘ Men folloAv the faith of their masters ’ found ample con- 
firmation during his brief reign, and as in the reign of Charles II in 
England the reaction from the harsh rule of the precisians and the 
evil example of the king produced a general outburst of licentious- 
ness, so in tliat of Kaiqubad at Delhi the reaction from the austere 
and gloomy rule of Balban and the example of the young voluptuary 
inaugurated among the younger generation an orgj^ of debauchery. 
The minister, Khatir-ud-diu, abandoned in despair the task of 
awakening his young master to a sense of duty and the ambitious 
Nizam-ud-din was enabled to gather into his own hands the threads 
of all public business and, by entirely relieving Kaiqubad of its 
tedium, to render himself indispensable. His iirfluence was first 
exhibited in the course followed with Kaikhusrav, whose superior 
hereditary claim was represented as a menace to Kaiqubad. The 
prince was summoned to Delhi and, under an order obtained from 
Kaiqubad when he was drunk, was put to death at Bohtak. Nizam- 
ud-dfn then obtained, by means of a false accusation, an order 
degrading tlie minister, who was paraded through the streets on an 
" ass, as though he had been a common malefactor. This treatment 
of the first minister of the kingdom and the execution, at Nizam- 
ud-din’s instigation, of Shahak, goveraor of Multan, and TuzakI, 
governor of Bai'an, alarmed and disgusted the nobles of Balban’s 
court, and caused them gradually to witlidraw from participation 
in public business, and the power of Nizam-ud-din, the object of 
whose ambition could not be mistaken, became absolute. All who 
endeavoured to warn the king of what aU but he could see were 
delivered to Nizam-ud-din to be dealt with as sedition-mongers. 

6—2 
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The aged Kotioal attempted to restrain his nephew, hut he had 
already gone so far that he could not safely recede. Even the 
slothful and self-indulgent Bughrfi sent letters to his son warning 
him of the incntable consequences of his debauchery and neglect 
of business, and, more guardedly, in ^’iew of Nizam-ud-dhi’s control 
of the coiTespondence, of the danger of permitting a Abject to 
usurp his authority. A proposed meeting between father and son, 
on the frontiers of their kingdoms, was postponed by an irruption 
of the Mughuls under Tamar Khfin of Ghazni, who overran the 
Punjab, plundered Lahore, and advanced nearly as far as Ssimana. 
Amid the general demoralisation of the court and the capital 
Balban’s army still remained as a monument of his reign, and a 
force of 30,000 horse under the command of jMalik jMuhammad 
Baqbaq, entitled, perhaps for his services on this occasion, Khan 
Jahan, 'was sent against the invaders, who were overtaken in the 
neighbourhood of Lahore and utterly deleated. Most of their army 
were slain, but more than a thousand prisoners were carried back 
to the capital. Tlie description of these savages by the jmet Ami r 
Kliusrav, who had been a prisoner in their hands for a short time 
after the battle in which his early patron, the Martyr Prince, was 
slain, is certainly coloured by animosity, but is probably as true as 
ir<)st caricatures. ‘Their eyes were so narrow' and piercing that 
' they might have bored a hole in a brazen vessel, and their stench 
was more horrible than their colour. Their heads were set on their 
bodies as if they had no nodes, and their cheeks resembled leathern 
bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended fi’om 
cheek to cheek and their mouths from cheekbone to cheekbone. 
Their nostrils resembled rotten gi’aves, and fi’om them the hair 
descended as far as the lips. Their moustaches w'erc of extravagant 
length, but the beards about their chins were very scanty. Their 
chests, in colour half black, half white, w'cre covered Avith lice 
Avhich looked like sesame groAving on a bad soil. Their w'hole bodies, 
-ndeed, Avere covered Avith these insects, and their skins Avere as 
rough-grained as shagi'ecn leather, fit only to be converted into 
shoes. They devoured dogs and pigs AA'ith their nasty teeth.... Their 
origin is derived from dogs, but they have larger bones. The kin g 
marvelled at their beastly countenances and said that God had 
created them out of hell fire.’ 

Numbers of these prisoners Avere decapitated and others were 
crushed under the feet of elephants, and " ‘Tspears without number 
bore their heads aloft, and appeared denser than a forest of 
bamboos.’ A feAv were preserved and kept in confinement. These 
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were sent fi’om city to city for exhibition, and, as the poet again 
observes, * sometimes they had respite and sometimes punishment.’ 

It was after this irruption of the Miighuls that Nizam-ud-din 
persuaded Kaiqubad to put to death the ‘New Muslims.’ These 
were Mughuls who had been captured in former campaigns and 
forcibly converted, or who had voluntarily embraced Islam and 
entered the royal service, in which some had attained to high rank. 
Tliey were, for many years after this time, a source of anxiety, for 
it was believed tliat they, like the ‘New Christians’ of Spain and 
Portugal, were not sincere in their change of iaith, and they fell 
under the suspicion of treasonable correspondence with their un- 
converted brethren. The accusations against them were vague, and 
were not substantiated by any trial or enquiry, but they were 
proscribed and put to death, and those who had been on friendly 
terms with them and had permitted them to intermarry with their 
families were imprisoned. 

Meanwhile Bughra had advanced uitli his army to the frontier 
of his Idngdom and was encamped on the bank of the Gogi’a^. His 
intentions were undoubtedly hostile. He had acquiesced in his 
son’s elevation to the throne, but the latter’s subsequent conduct 
and the prospect of the extinction of his house, had ai’oused even 
his resentment. Kaiqubad, on learning that his father had reached 
the Gogra, marched from Delhi in the middle of March, 1288 , to 
Ajodhya, where he was joined by his cousin Chhajju from Kara. 

The armies were encamped on the opposite bank of the Gogra, 
and the situation was critical, but Bughra hesitated to attack his 
son’s superior force and contented himself with threatening 
messages, but when they were answered in the same strain changed 
his tone and suggested a meeting. This was arranged, but it was 
stipulated that Bughra should acknowledge the superior majesty 
of Delhi by visiting his son. He consented, and crossed the river. 
Kaiqubad was to have received his father seated on his throne, 
but as Bughra approached his natural feelings overcame him, and 
he descended from the throne and paid to him the homage due 
from a son to his father, and their meeting moved the spectators 
to tears. A friendly contention regarding precedence lasted long 
and was concluded by the father taking the son by the hand, seating 
him on the throne, and standing before him. He then embraced 
his son and retnmed to his own camp. Kaiqubad celebrated 

1 The account ol the meeting between Kaiqubsd and his father given by Amir 
Khusrav has been generally preferred to that given by Barani. Amir Khusrav was an 
eye witness and Baronl writes only from hearsay. 
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the reconciliation, in cliaraeteristic fashion, with a drinking bout 
at \Yliich he and his courtiers got drunk. lie exchanged coinpli- 
Tuentary jnvsents -with his father and three more meetings took 
jdace between them. Jhu?hra took lii.s .‘•■on to ta-k for jmtting to 
death Kaikhusrav and so many of tlic old nobh;^-’ and adyi'-ed him 
to .sulxtitute a council of four for a .‘•ingle aflvi-er. .A the la.si 
mectlu'rhe whispered in his son’s car, as lie embraced him. a caution 
against Xizam-ud-din and advised him to jmt him to death. Tlic 
two jiarted with tokens of atVectifUi and returneil t«» their capitals. 
'Alas!’ cri(*d Ihighrfi. 'I have seen tlie la-f of my son and the last 
of Delhi.' Ills comi'-els induced Kairpibad to make a faint eflbrt to 
reform his way.s. but before he reached Delhi he had returned like 
a dog to his voinit and a washed sow to her wallov/inc: in tlu' mire. 
The rejoicings with which hi*- hardly expected return w,as cdebnitcd 
wore the occasion of general licence, in tlcscriliing which the aged 
and toothless Darani. writing more than half ji century later, js 
beguiled into rhajisodical and unsceinh rcininisccnces of Ids own 
missjicnt youth. 

In the mid^t of his debauchery Kaiqubfid bore in mind his 
father’s warning and one day summoned up courage to inform 
Nix.'im-o.d-dTn abruptly that iie was tran.-ferred to^dultan and must 
k-ave Delhi at once. He so tlelaycfl his departure on various j>re- 
texts that the king concluded that he intendcil to defv his authoritv, 
and, caused him to be ])oisoned. HaranT, who condemns the mini.stcr’.s 
un.scrujiulous ambition. ]irai.ses him for his judicious .selection of 
subordinates, and ju.'-tly observes that but for his unremitting 
attention to ]mblic business the authority of Kaiqubfid could not 
have been maintained for a day. TTis sudden removal di.slocatcd 
the machinery of the administration and the king, incapable of 
personal attention to businc.ss, summoned to Delhi the mo.st 
powerful and callable noble in the kingdom. Malik Jalrd-ud-din 
Firuz KhaljT. who, since the transfer of Chha.pu to Kara, had held 
the im]U)rtant fief of Samana, transferred him to Baran, and 
appointed him to the command of the army. Ilis advancement 
gave gi’cat ofl’enco to the Turki.sh noblc.s and to the people of the 
capital, who affected to despise his tribe and feared both his power 
and his ambition. Almost inimediat cly after he had taken possession 
of his new fief incontinence and intemperance did their work on 
Kaiqnbad, M'ho ivas struck down paralysis and lay, a help- 
less wreck, in the palace which he had built at Kilokhrl, while 
Firiiz marched with a large force from Baran to the suburbs of 
Delhi. 
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The Turkish nobles and officers, headed by Aitamar Kachhan 
and Aitamar Snrkha, were in a dilemma. Firuz, (hough his designs 
were apparent, had not declared against Kaiqubad and had done 
nothing M'hich his oflicial po.'?ition, which required him to keep the 
jicace, ■would not justify, and they were dcbari'ed by the king’s 
physical condition from the usual c.\pcdicnt of carrying him into 
the field and so arming themselves M’ith his authority. They there- 
fore, although Kaiqubad still lived, carried his three year old son 
into the city and enthroned him under (he title of Shams-ud-din 
Kayumars. 

Kaiqubad lay unheeded in his palace at Kilokhrl while the two 
partic.s contended for the mastery. Keithcr M’ished to be the first 
to appeal to arms, and Kachhan visited Firuz to invite him to 
discu.‘?s the situation with the Turkish nobles in the city, but Firuz, 
having ascertained that the invitation was a snare, and that pre- 
parations had been made to murder him and his Khalji officers, 
caused Kachhan to be dragged from his hoive and slain. The sons 
of Firuz then dashed into Delhi, carried ofl' Ka 3 Timar.s, and defeated 
a force sent in inirsuit of them, slaying Snrkha, its leader, and 
capturing the sons of Fakhr-ud-din, the KoUvCil. The success of 
the unpopular party so incensed the people that they rose and 
streamed out of the city gates, with the intention of attacking 
FiiTiz in his caiitp, but the Kotwul, who was a man of peace, and 
trembled for the fate of his captive sons, quelled the disturbance 
and di.spcrsed the mob. Firfiz was now master of the situation, and 
most of the Turkish nobles, who had lost their Icadcivs, openly' 
joined him, and the rest, with the populace of Delhi, maintained 
an attitude of sullen aloofness. Meanwhile the wretched Kaiqubad 
was an unconscionable time a-dying, and, with the approval of 
Ftruz, an officer Avhose father had been executed by the sick man’s 
orders was dispatched to his chamber to hasten his end. The 
ruffian rolled his victim in the bedding on M'hich he laj’, kicked 
him on the head, and threw his body into the J umna^ At the same 
time Chhajju, whose near relationship to Kaiqubad might have 
encouraged him to assert a claim to the throne, was dismissed to 
his fief of Kara, and on Juno 13, 1290, Firuz was enthroned in the 
palace of Kilokhrl as Jalfil-ud-dTii Firuz Shiih. 

Tlie earlj' Muhammadan kingdom of Delhi was not a homo- 
geneous political entity. The great fiefe, of which the principal 
were, on the east, Mandawar, Amroha, Sambhal, Budaun, Baran 

> According to a less authentic account Kaiqubiid died of hunger and thirst in a prison 
into which Firuz had thrown him. 
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(Bulandshahr), Koil and Oudli ; on the south-east Kara-Manikpur ; 
on the south Bayana and Gwalior; on the M'est Nagaur, recently , 
abandoned ; and on the north-west and north, HansI, Multan, Uch, 
Lahore, Samana, Suiiam, Guliriim, Bhatinda and Sirhind, were 
nuclei of ^ruhammadan influence, the holders of which discharged 
some of the functions of provincial governors, but /ihe trans- 
Gangetic fiefs of Maudawar, Ainroha, Sambhal, and Budaun were 
mere outposts of dominion against the territory of Katehr, where 
the independence of the Hindus was only occasionally disturbed 
by iiunitive exi)editions Avhich usually engaged the sovereign with 
the greater part of his available militar}’ strength ; and similarl}^ 
the fiefs to the south, south-west, and Avest were outposts against 
Rajput chieftains who might have been strong enough, had union 
been possible to them, to expel the foreigners. Gwalior had been 
taken by Aibak, but lost during the reign of his son and with 
difiiculty recovered by Iltutmish ; the fortress of Ranthambhor 
had been dismantled and abandoned by Razi57a and occupied and 
restored by the Riljputs ; and Ragaur, at one time held by Balban 
as his fief, was also in their hands. On the north-west Lahore, Uch 
and ]\Iultan were exposed to the constant inroads of the jMughuls 
of Ghazni, and the tics which bound them to Delhi were now 
'•elaxed. The fiefs or districts in the heart of the kingdom were^ 
interspersed with tracts of country in the hands fjj^powerful Hindu 
chieftains or confederacies. Immediately to the south of Dellii 
Mewat, which included parts of the modem districts of jMuttra and 
Gurgaon, most of Alwar, and part of the Bharatpur State, had 
never been permanentl}’ conquered, and the depredations of its 
inhabitants, the Meos, extended at times to the walls of Delhi and 
beyond the Jumna into the Doab. The rich fiefs of the latter 
region supported strong Muslim garrisons but the disaflbctiou of 
the Hindu inhabitants "was, for long after the period of which we 
are "writing, a menace to domestic peace, and the ferocious punish- 
ment inflicted on them by Muhammad Tughluq exasperated '\nth- 
out taming them. After his time Etawah became a stronghold of 
Rajput chieftains who gathered round themselves the most turbu- 
lent elements in the indigenous population, were frequently in 
revolt, and seldom recognised the authoiity of Delhi otherwise 
than by a precarious tribute. 

The rhapsodies of Muslim historians in their accounts of the 
suppression of a rising or the capture of a fortress, of towns and 
"villages burnt, of whole distiicts laid waste, of temples destroyed 
and idols overthro"wn, of hecatombs of ‘misbelievers sent to hell,’ 
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or ‘dispatched to their o^vn place/ and of thousands of women and 
children enslaved might delude us into the belief that the early 
Muslim occupation of northern India was one prolonged holy war 
waged for the extirpation of idolatiy and the propagation of Islam, 
had we not proof that this cannot have been the case. Mahmud 
the Iconoclast maintained a large corps of Hindu horse; his son 
Mas'ud prohibited his Muslim officers from offending the religious 
susceptibilities of their Hindu comrades, emploj’ed the Hindu Tilak 
for the suppression of the rebellion of the Muslim Alimad Niyaltigin, 
approved of Tilak’s mutilation of Muslims, and made him the equal 
of his iMuslim nobles ; Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad allied himself with 
the Hindu raja of Jammu against the Muslim Khusrav Malik of 
Lahore, and employed Hindu legends on his coinage ; all Muslim 
rulers in India, from Mahmud downwards, accepted, when it suited 
them to do so, the allegiance of Hindu rulers and landholders, and 
confirmed them, as vassals, in the possession of their hereditary 
lands; and one of the pretexts for Timur’s invasions of India at 
the end of the fourteenth century was the toleration of Hinduism. 
Neither the numbers nor the interert of the foreigners admitted 
of any other com’se. Their force consisted in garrisons scattered 
throughout the land among the indigenous agricultural population 
vastly superior in numbers to themselves and not unwarlike. On 
this population they relied not only for the means of support but 
also, to a great extent, for the subordinate machinery of govern- 
ment; for tliere can be no doubt that practically aU minor posts 
connected with the assessment and collection of the land revenue 
and mth accounts of liublic and state finance generally, wei’e filled, 
as they were many generations later, by Hindus. Among those 
who met Balbau at each stage on his triumphal return fi’om the 
suppression of Tughril’s rebellion were rats, chaudharis and mu- 
qaddams. Tlie first two classes were certainly Hindu landholders 
and officials of some importance, and in the third we recognise 
a humbler class of Hindu revenue officials wliich in many parts 
of India retains its Arabic designation to this day. The Hindu 
husbandman is not curious in I'espect of high afiairs of state, and 
cares little by whom he is governed so long as he is reasonably 
well treated. He is more attached to his patrimony than to any 
system of government, and while he is permitted to retain enough 
of the Idndly fruits of the earth to satisfy liis frugal needs, concerns 
himself little with the religion of his rulers ; but oppression or such 
extortion as deprives him of the necessaries of life may convert 
him into a rebel or a x-obber, and there was at that time no lack of 
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warlike leaders and communities of his otvn faith ready to welcome 
him in either character. Rebellion and overt disaffection were re- 
pressed with ruthless severity, and were doubtless made occasions 
of j)roselyt.ism, but the sin was rebellion, not religious error, and 
there is no reason to believe that the position of the Hindu culti- 
vator was worse under a IMuslira than under a Hindy/ hmdlord. 
Tlie disaflectcd were those of the upper and recently dominant 
class of large landholders and petty chieftains. 

It was certainly possible for Hindus to obtain justice, even 
against ^Muslims, for BaranI tells us that the Multanis and money- 
lenders of Delhi, the former term being evidently employed much 
as the local desigiiation Mfirwari is used to-day, were first enriched 
by the profusion and improvidence of the nobles of Balban’s court, 
who not only boiTowed largely but were defi-auded by dependants 
who borrowed in their names. As the usurers could not have been 
enriched by lending money which they could not recover.it is 
evident that even the gi’audces of the court were not pennitted to 
plunder the Hindus indiscriminately, nor to •withhold from them 
their just dues. 

That there was in other respects some S3'mpathctic intercourse 
between Sluslims and Hindus wc maj* infer from Hindi nicknames 
by which some of the nobles were beginning to be knorni. One of 
the two Aitamars was known as Kachhan, and Balban’s nephe'O' 
‘Abdullah as Chhajjfi. 

On the whole it ma}* be assumed that the rule of the Slave Kings 
over their Hindu subjects, though disfigured by some intolerance 
and bj* gross cruelty towards the disaffected, was as just and humane 
as that of tlie Noniian Kings in England and far more tolerant than 
that of Philip II in Spain and the Netherlands. 



CHAPTER V 


THE KHALJl DYNASTY AND THE FIRST CONQUEST 
OF THE DECCAN 

The repugnance of the populace to Firuz was due to the belief * 
that his tribe, the Khaljis, were Afg hans, a people who u’ere regarded 
as barbarous. They w ere, in factj_a_Turkish tribe but they had long 
bee n settled in the GajynsJrj or hot region, of Afghanistan, where 
they had probably acquired .some Afghan manners and customs, 
and the Turkish nobles, most of whom must now have belonged to 
the second generation domiciled in India, refused to acknowledge 
them as Turks ^ It was owing to this hostility of the people that.- 
Firuz elected to be enthroned in Kaiqubad's unfinished villa at 
Kilokhri rather than at Delhi, and for some time after his elevation 
to the throne he dared not enter the streets of his capifcil. The 
more prominent citizens waited on him as a matter of course, and 
swore allegiance to him, and the people in general repaired to 
Kilokhri on the days appointed for public audiences, but thej’ were 
impelled less by sentiments of loyalty than by curiosity to sec how 
the barbarian would support his new dignity, and M'crc compelled 
reluctantly to admit that he carried it well, but their disaffection 
did not at once abate, and Firuz completed the buildings and 
gardens left unfinished bj’ Kaiqubfid, named Kilokhri Shahr-i-N'aii, 
or the New City, and ordered his courtiers to build themselves 
houses in the neighbom’hood of his palace. The order was unpopular, 
but there •was a large class whose livelihood depended on the court, 
.and villas and shops rose round the palace of Kilokhri. 

Tlie court of Firuz differed widely from that of the Slave Kings. . 
Balban had underaiined, if he had not destroyed, the power of the 
Forty and the character of the Turkish nobles was changed. They 
were now represented largelj’^ by men bom in the countiy, in manj* 

• instances, probablj", of Indian mothers, and though, as their hostility 
to Firuz proves, they retained their pride of race, thej' lost for ever 
their exclusive privileges, which were invaded by Khaljis and by 

^ The late Major Bavertji nn authority from whom it is seldom safe to differ, 
protested vigorously against the common error of classing the Khaljis as Afghans or 
Fathdns, but the people of Delhi certainly fell into the error which he condemns. Ho 
also inveighs, with much acrimony and less reason, against the plausible identification 
of the Khaljis with the Ghilzais, a tribe which claims a Turkish origin and occupies 
the region originally colonized by the Khaljis. If the Ghilzais be not Khaljis it is 
difficult to say what has become of the latter. 
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{ill w'hom it iras the king’s pleasure to promote. The change was 
inevitable. It would have been impossible for a snnill number of 
native courtiers to have m{iintaincd for ever a claim based on a 
remote foreign ancestry, and FiiTiz, though he did not exclude the 
Turks from office, completed very thoroughly the work which Balban 
had begun. Tlie fief of Kara-j\lrinikpur was consider A an ample 
provision lor Chhajjil, the sole survivor of the former royal family, 
and Firfiz had his oivn relations to consider. His eldest son, i\Iahmud, 
was entitled Kluin Klulnfin, his second Arkall Khiin, and his third 
Qadr Khsin; his brother was entitled Yaghrnsh IDian and was 
appointed to the command of the army, and his two nephews, 
‘Alii-ud-dTn and Almas Beg, received imiiortant posts, the latter 
being entitled Ulugh Khan. Another relation, the blunt and out- 
spoken IMalik Ahmad Chap, held the unsuitable post of Master of 
the Ceremonies. 

The popular prejudice against FiiTiz was soon discovered to be 
•. groundless. Save for an occasional outburst of 'i\Tath no milder 
monarch ever sat upon the throne of Delhi. His trea'tment of 
Kaiqubad belied his boast that he had never shed the blood of 
a Muslim, but throughout his reign he displayed the most impolitic 
tendonicss towards rebels and other criminals. His mildness and 
his conduct when he first ventured into Balban’s Red Palace in 
the city gained him the adherence of many of those who had opposed 
him as a barbarian. He declined to I'ido into the courtyard, but 
dismounted at the gate, and before entering the throne room wept 
bitterlj’ in the antechamber for Balban and his ofispring and 
lamented his own unworthincss of the throne and his guilt in 
aspiring to it. Tlic few old nobles of Balban’s court and the 
ecclesiastics of the city Avere moA’ed to tears and praised his 
sensibility, but the soldiers and those of his oavu faction murmured 
that such self-abasement was unkingly, and IMalik Alimad Cliap 
openlj" remonstrated with him. 

- In the second year of the reign Chhajju assumed the roj’al title 
at Kara and was joined by Hiitim Khan, ayIio held the neighbourii.g 
fief of Oudh. Tlie rebels advanced towards Delhi, Avliere they were 
confident of the support of a numerous faction not yet reconciled 
to the rule of the Khalji, but Firuz marched to meet them, and 
his advanced guard under his son Arkall Khan encountered them 
near Budaun and defeated and dispersed them. Tn’’o days after 
the battle Cliliajju was sm’rendered by a Hindu Avith Avhom he had 
taken refuge, and he and the other captives were sent, with yokes 
on their necks and gyves on their wrists, to Budaun. Firuz, seated 
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upon a cane stool, I’eceived tliem in public audience and when he 
saw their bonds wept in pit)'. He caused them to be loosed and ' 
tended and entertained them at a wine party. As they hung their 
heads with shame he cheered them and foolishly praised them for 
their loj^alty to the heir of their old master. The indignant com’tiers, 
headed, as usual, by Ahmad Chap, protested against this encourage- 
ment of rebellion and demanded that he should consider what his, 
and their, fate would have been had the rebels been victorious, 
and the old man, who seems to have entered upon his dotage 
Avhen he seized the throne, could find no better reply than that he 
dared not, for the sake of a transitory kingdom, imperil his soul by 
slaying fellow-Muslims. 

Arkall Khan’s victory was rewarded with the fief of Multan, 
and Clihajju was delivered into the custody of his conqueror, who 
was kno^vn to be opposed to his father’s mild policy. The fief of > 
Kax’a was bestowed upon ‘Ala-ud-din, who lent a willing ear to the 
counsels of Chhajju’s principal adherents, whom he took into his 
service. Domestic griefs helped to warp his loyalty, for his wife, 
the daughter of Firuz, and her mother, who perhaps suspected the 
trend of his ambition, were shrews who not only embittered his 
private life, but constantly intrigued against him at court. ‘Ala- 
ud-dln’s original intention seems to have been to escape their 
malignity by leaving his uncle’s dominions and establishing a 
principality in some distant part of India, but the course of events 
suggested to him a design yet more ti’easonable. 

Firuz Shah’s lenity and the simplicity of his court were most 
distastefid to the Klialji officers, Mffio were disappointed of the 
profit which they had expected from confiscations and mumiured 
against a prince who would neither punish his enemies nor reward 
his friends. Their sti’ictures on his attitude towards criminals were 
just, as in the case of the Thags\ those miscreants whose religion- 
was robbery and murder and who were the dread of wayfarers in 
India within the memory of tlie last generation. A few of these 
• fanatical brigands were captured at Delhi and one gave information 
which led to the arrest of over a thousand. Not one was punished 
but the whole gang was carried in boats down the Jumna and 
Ganges and set fi*ee in BengaL Such culpable weakness would 
have again thrown the kingdom into complete disorder had the 
reign of Firuz been prolonged. 

Tlie discontent of the nobles found expression at their drinking 
' parties when the deposition of the old king was freely discussed. 

^ This is the \70rd used by the contemporary historian, Barani. 
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Firuz, though aware of this treasonable tallc, at first paid no heed 
to it, but at one di’inking bout many nobles swore allegiance to 
Taj-ud-din Kuchi, a survivor of the Forty, and boasted of how they 
would slay Firuz. He sent for the drinkers and, after upbraiding 
them, threw a sword towards them and challenged any one of them 
to attack him. They stood abashed until the tension ^’as relieved 
by the effrontery of his secretary, Nusrat Sabbah, who, though he 
had boasted as loudly as any, now told Firuz that the maunderings 
of drunkards were beneath his notice, that they were not likely to 
Idll him, for they knew that they would never again find so indul- 
gent a master, and that he was not likely to kill them, for he knew, 
in spite of their foolish talk, that he M'ould nowhere find servants 
so faithful. Firuz called for a cup of wine and handed it to the 
impudent apologist, but the boasters were dismissed from court for 
a j^ear and were warned that if they offended again they should 
be delivered to the tender mercies of Arkali BJian, who was fettered 
by none of his father’s scruples. 

Firuz Shah’s solitary departure from liis policy of leniency was 
unfortunate. A religious leader named Sidi Maula, originally a 
disciple of Shaikli Farid-ud-din Ganj-i-Shakar of Pak Pattan or 
Ajudlian had, in 1291, been established for some time at Delhi, 
where his mode of life attracted general attention. He accepted 
neither an allowance from the state nor offerings fi’om disciples or 
admirers, but all might enjoy at the hospice which he had built for 
himself the most lavish hosi)itality. His wealth was attributed by 
the vulgar to his discovery of the pliilosopher’s stone, but it has 
been suggested that he was a patron and a pensioner of the Tlmgs. 
The most frequent guests at his private table were the Khan Khann n 
and some of the old nobles of Balban’s court, who had enrolled 
themselves as his disciples, and their meetings naturally attracted 
suspicion. . It was discovered, one historian says, by Firuz himsftlfj 
who attended a meeting in disguise, that there was a plot to raise 
Sidi Maula to the throne as Caliph, and he and his principal disciples 
were arrested. Scruples, suggested by the theologians, regarding 
the legality of the ordeal by fire, disappointed the populace of a 
spectacle, and Sidi Maula was brought before Firuz, who con- 
descended to bandy words with him and, losing his temper in the 
controversy, turned, in the spirit of Henry 11 of England, to some 
fanatics of another sect and exclaimed, ‘WiU none of you do justice 
for me on this saint?’ One of the wetches sprang upon Sidi Maula, 
slashed him several times with a razor, and stabbed Tiim with a 
packing-needle. Arkali Kh an fimshed the business by bringing up ' 
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an elephant, which trampled the victim to death. One of those 
diisl-storins which, in northern India, darken the noonday sun 
immediately arose and was attributed bj' the superstitious to the 
divine wrath, as was also a more serious calarait}’, the failure of 
the seasonal rains, which caused a famine so acute that bands of 
hungi*y and desperate MTctches arc said to have drowned them- 
selves in the Jumna. Short!}* after the execution of Sidi Maula 
the suspiciously oi)portunc death of the Khan Khanan, his principal 
djsciidc, was announced, and Arkali Khan becimc heir-apparent 
and remained at Delhi as regent while his father led an 
expedition against Ilanthambhor. On his wa}* lie captured the 
fortress and laid waste the district of Jhain, but a reconnaissance 
of Ilanthambhor convinced him that the place could not be 
taken without losses which he was not prepared to risk, and 
he returned to Delhi to endure another lecture from his out- 
spoken cousin, Ahmad Chap, to Avhose just strictures he could 
oppose no better argument than that he valued each hair of a 
true believer's head more than a hundred such fortresses as 
Ranthambhor. 

In 1292 a horde of j\Iughuls between 100,000 and 150,000 strong, 
under the command oTa gralidson of Ilulagfi, invaded India and 
penetrated as far as Sunfim,' where it was met bj* Firuz. The 
advanced guard of the invaders sulfcrcd a severe defeat and they 
readily agreed to the king’s tcrais. Their army was to be permitted 
to leave India unmolested, but Ulghu, a descendant of Chingiz, 
and other officers, with their contingents, accepted Islam and entered 
the service of FliTiz, w’ho gave to Ulghu a daughter in marriage. 
The converts settled in the suburbs of Delhi and though many, 
after a few years’ experience of the Indian climate, returned to 
their homes, a large number remained and become known, like 
their predecessors, as the Kew Muslims. Hie recapture of Manda- 
Avar from the Hindus and a raid into the Jhain district completed 
the tale of Firuz Shah’s activities in 1292, but iii the same year his 
' nephew ‘Ala-ud-din, having received permission to invade Millwa, 
captured the toum of Bhilsa, whence he brought much plunder to 
Delhi, and received as a reward the great fief of Oudh, in addition 
to that of Kara. Nor was this all that he gained by his enterprise, 
for he had heard at Bhilsa of the -wealth of the great southern 
kingdom of Deogir, w'hich extended over the ivestera Deccan, and 
his imagination had been fired by dreams of southern conquest. 
'Without mentioning these designs to his imcle he took advantage 
of his indulgent mood to obtain from him permission to raise 
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additional troops for the purpose of annexing Chanderi and other 
fertile districts of Mahva. 

At this period two Hindu kingdoms existed in the Deccan, as 
distinct from the Peninsula ; Dcoglr^ in the west and Warangal or 
Telingana in the east. The former w’as ruled by Ramachandra, 
the seventh of the northern Yadava djmasty, and f latter by 
Rudramma Devi, -Nvidow of Ganpati, fifth raja of the Kakatlya 
dynasty. 

On his return from Delhi ‘Alfi-ud-din made preparations for his 
great enterprise, and, having appointed Malik ‘Ala-ul-Mulk his 
deputy in Kara, with instructions to supply the king with such 
periodical bulletins of news as would allay any anxiety or suspicion, 
set out in 1294 at the head of seven or eight thousand horse. After 
marching for two months by devious and unfrequented tracks he 
arrived at Ellichpur in Berar, wdiere he explained his presence and 
secured himself from molestation by letting it be understood that 
he was a discontented noble of Delhi on his wa}’ to seek service at 
Rajamahendri (Rajahmundry) in southern Telingana. After a halt 
of two days he continued his march towards DcogTr, where fortune 
favoured him. Ramachandi-a was taken by surprise and the greater 
part of his army was absent vith his wife and his eldest son, Shankar, 
M'ho were performing a pilgi’image, but he collected two or three 
thousand troops and met the invader at Lasura, twelve miles from 
the city. He was defeated and compelled to seek the protection of 
his citadel, which he hastily provisioned with sacks taken from 
a large caravan passing through the cit}’, only to discover, when it 
was too late, that the sacks contained salt instead of gi*ain. Mean- 
while ‘Ala-ud-din, who now gave out that his troops were but the 
advanced guard of an army of 20,000 horse, which was follo'^ring 
him closely, plundered the city and the royal stables, from wliich 
he obtained tliirty or forty elephants and some thousands of horse, 
and Ramachandra sued for peace. ‘Alii-ud-dm agreed to desist 
from hostilities on condition of retaining what ijlunder he had and 
of extorting what more he could fi’om the citizens. He collected 
over 1400 pounds of gold and a great quantity of pearls and rich 
stuffs, and prepared to depart on the fifteenth day after his arrival, 
but Shankar, who had heard of the attack on Deogir, had hastened 
back, and arrived within six miles of the city as f Ala-ud-din was 
starting on his homeward march. His father in vain implored bim 
not to break faith with the invaders and he marched to attack 
them. ‘Ala-ud-din detached Malik Husrat, with a thousand horse, 

^ Since Imown as Daulatabad, 
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to watch the city and himself turned to meet Shankar. He was on 
the point of being overwhelmed by the superior numbers of the 
Hindus when Malik Nusrat came to his relief His force was taken 
for the army of which ‘Ala-ud-dln had boasted and the Hindus 
broke and fled in confusion. ‘AJa-ud-din now again invested the 
citadel and treated his captives and the citizens with great severity, 
and the gamson, on discovering that the place had been provisioned 
with salt instead of grain, was obliged to sue humbly for peace. 
'Ala-ud-dln’s tenns were now naturally harder than at first, and he 
demanded the cession of the province of Ellichpur, which was to 
be administered at his convenience and for his benefit either by 
Eamachandra’s oflScers or his oum, and the payment of an extrava- 
gant indemnit}', amounting to 17,250 pounds of gold, 200 pounds 
of pearls, 68 pounds of other gems, 28,260 pounds of silver, and 
1000 pieces of silk. 

The booiy was enormous, but it was the rewai’d of an exploit 
as daring and impudent as any recorded in history. ‘Ala-ud-din’s 
objective, the capital of a powerful kingdom, was separated from 
his base by a mai*ch of two montlis through unknown regions in- 
habited by peoples little likely to be otherudse than hostile. He 
knew not what forces might oppose his advance, and he was unable 
to secure his retreat, wliich, by reason of the wealth which he 
earned with him, was more perilous than his advance, but fortune 
befilended him and his own resourcefulness and high courage sus- 
tained him, and he reached Kara safely with all liis treasure. 

His lieutenant at EAra had succeeded, by means of fit,lse and 
temporising messages, in explaining to the satisfiiction of the doting 
TtiHz tlie absence of reports from his nephew. Tlie king’s advisers 
were less credulous, but were unable to shake his confidence in 
‘Ala-ud-din, whom he loved, he said, as a son. 

Late in the year 1295 Firuz went on a hunting tour to Gwalior 
and there learned that his nephew was returning from the south to 
Kara» laden -with such spoils as had never been seen at Delhi. The 
news delighted him, and he debated whether he should I’etum to 
Delhi to await ‘Ala-ud-din's arrival, remain at Gwalior to receive 
him, or advance to meet him. Ahmad Chap, •without pretending to 
conceal his suspicions, advocated the last course, which would take 
the ambitious adventurer by surprise, and bring him to his knees, 
but Firuz rebuked him for his jealousy of ‘Alar-ud-din, whereupon 
Ahmad Chap struck liis hands together in despair and left the 
"council chamber, exdaiming, ‘If you return to Delhi you day us • 
with your own hand.’ 


C.H.I. III. 
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‘Ala-ud-din was well served at court by his brother Ulugh Khan, 
Avho exerted such influence over Firuz that he refused to listen to 
any warnings, and who kept his brother infonned of all that passed 
at court It was by his advice that ‘Ala^ud-dm assumed an attitude 
of apprehensive penitence, declaring that his actions and designs 
had been so misrepresented that he feared to app At at court. 
Ulugh Khan drew a pitiable picture of his brother’s fear 'and 
anxiety and so "worked on his uncle’s feelings by describing his 
hesitation between taking poison and fleeing to a distant country 
that he persuaded the old man to "visit Kara in person, and himself 
carried to ‘Ala-ud-din the assurance of his uncle’s forgiveness and 
the news of his approaching "visit. 

Firuz, disregarding the warnings of his counsellors, set out from 
Delhi and travelled dovm the Ganges by boat, escorted by hjs 
troops, which moved by land under the command of Ahmad Chap.' 
‘Ala-ud-din crossed fi-om Kara to Manikpur and, as the royal barge 
came into sight, drew up his troops under arms and sent his brother 
to lure Firuz into the trap set for him. ‘Ala-ud-din was represented 
as being stiU apprehensive and the king was implored not to pennit 
his troops to cross to the eastern bank of the river, and to dismiss 
all but a few personal attendants. The murmurs of the courtiers 
were met "aith the explanation that ‘Ala-ud-din’s troops were drawn 
up to receive the king with due honour, Firuz Shah’s complaints 
of ‘Ala-ud-din’s obstinacy were silenced by the excuse that he was 
occupied in iDrepaihig a feast and in ari’anging his spoils for pre- 
sentation, and Ulugh Khan even persuaded liis uncle to order his' 
few personal attendants to lay aside their arms. As Kruz landed 
‘Ala-ud-din advanced to meet him and bowed to the ground. The 
kindly old man raised him up, embraced him, and chid liim for his 
fears, and then took his hand and led him toAvards the boat, still 
spealdng aflectionately to him. ‘Ala-ud-din gave a preconcerted 
signal and one of his companions, Muhammad Salim, struck tAvo 
blows at the king AA'ith a sAvord, AA'ounding him Avith the second. 
Firuz attemjAted to run towards his boat, crjung “Ala-ud-din, 
Avretch, AA^hat have you done?’ But another assassin, Ikhtiyar-ud- 
din, came up behind him, struck him doAAui, severed liis head from 
his body, and presented it to ‘Ala-ud-din. The feAv attendants of 
the king Avere murdered and the royal umbrella AA'as raised above 
the head of ‘Ala-ud-din, Avho Avas proclaimed king in his camp on 
July 19, 1296. The unnatural Avretch caused the head of his uncle 
and benefactor to be placed on a spear and carried through Manikpur 
and Kara, and affcerAvards through Ajodhya, The faithful Ahmad 
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Chap would not acknowledge the usurper but I’etumed by forced 
marches, and led tlie army, exhausted by a most arduous march in 
the rainy season, into Delhi. 

‘Ala-ud-din, doubting lais power to cope with the adlierents of 
Firtiz Shah’s lawful heir, was hesitating whether he should march 
on Delhi or retire into Bengal when his diflSiculty was solved by his 
old enemy, liis mothei’-in-law. Arkali lihan, the heir, was at Multan, 
and Firuz Shah’s widow, ‘the most foolish of the foolish,’ deeming 
that a Mng.cfe^cto was necessary, in such a crisis, to the security 
of Delhi, proclaimed the younger son of Firuz as king, under tlie 
title of Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim. Arkali IQian sulked at Multan and 
his partisans at Delhi refused to recognise liis brother. These divi- 
sions encouraged ‘Ala-ud-din to march on Delhi and his spoils 
provided him with the means of conciliating the populace. At 
eveiy stage a halista set uj) before his tent scattered small gold 
and silver coins among the mob. At Budaun he halted, for an army 
had been sent from Delhi to bar his way, but no battle w^as fought, 
for the nobles were lukewarm in the cause of Ibi’^im and ‘Ala^-ud- 
din’s bursting coffers justified a transference of allegiance. He 
■n'as thus enabled to advance on Delhi at tlie head of an army of 

60.000 horse and 60,000 foot, and Ibrahim, after a feeble demon- 
strp^on, fled towards Multan with liis mother and the faithful 
Ahnjcd Chap, and on October 3, 1296, ‘Ala-ud-din was enthroned 
in the Red Palace of Balban, which he made his principal place of 
residence. 

Tlie new king, having gained the throne by an act of treachery 
and ingratitude seldom equalled even in oriental annala, conciliated 
the populace by a lavish distribution of his southern gold, but his 
example was infectious and attempts to follow it disturbed the 
early years of his reign. These and. other causes, irruptions of the 
Mughuls and the necessity for subjugating the Hindu rulers of 
Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat protected the Deccan for a while 
from a second visitation, for the king of Delhi could not conduct 
war after the fashion of the desperate adventurer who had been 
ready to risk all on a single throw. 

Ulugh Khan and Hijabr-ud-din were sent with an army of 

40.000 to Multan to secure the persons of Arkali Khan, Ibrahim, 
and their mother. The city surrendered at once and the princes 
and their few remaining adherents fell into the hands of Ulugh 
Khan, and by the king’s instructions they, their brother-in-law 
-Ulghu Khan the Mughul and Ahmad Chap were blinded when they • 
reached HansI, and the widow of Firuz was kept under close restraint. 

7—2 
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During the early years of his reign ‘Ala-ud-din was ably and 
faithfully served by four men, his brother Ulugh Khan, Kusrat 
Klian, who was rewarded for his services at Deogir Mitli the post 
of minister, Zafar lUian, M’ho had served him well at Kara, and 
Alp Khiln of Multiin. ‘Ala-ul-jMulk, his faithfiil lieutenant at Kara, 
received the post of Kotival of Delhi, being now too ;_,^ss for more 
active employment. 

‘Ala-ud-din had been no more than a few months on the throne 
when a large horde of Mughuls invaded his kingdom. Zafar KJian, 
who was sent against them, defeated them with gi*eat slaughter 
near Jullundur, and his victory was celebrated with rejoicings at 
Delhi, but his military genius rendered him an object of jealousy 
and suspicion to his master. 

After the repulse of the jMughuls the king considered the case 
- of those iipbles whom his own bribes had seduced firom their allegi- 
ance to his predecessor. It ill became him to condemn them but 
it was evident that they were not to be trusted, and cupidity and 
policy pointed in the same direction. They were despoiled by 
degrees, first of their hoards and then of their lands, and when 
nothing else remained they suflered in their persons. Some were 
put to dentil, some were blinded, and some were imprisoned for 
life, and the families of all were reduced to beggary. All deft^'ved 
their fate, but none was so guilty as he who decided it. i’’ 

In 1297 ‘Aha-ud-din resolved to undertake the conquest of the 
Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which, though frequently plundered, 
had never yet been subdued, and had long enjoyed immunity, even 
from raids. Ulugh Khan and Kusrat Khan were selected for the 
task and invested and took its ancient capital, Anhilvara, noAv 
Patan, captured the Avife of raja Karan, its ruler, and sent to 
Delhi as a trophy the idol which had been set up at Somnath to 
replace that destroyed by Mahmud. Raja Karan and his daughter, 
Deval Devi, fied, and found an asylum for a time \iith Ramachandra 
of Deogir. Nusrat Khan plundered the wealthy merchants of the 
port of Cambay and obtained, -iritli much other bootj^ a Hindu 
eunuch nicknamed at first Kafur and afterwards Haeardindri, 
‘the thousand dinar Slave’ from the price for which he had 
originally been bought. This m*etch became successively the king’s 
vile favourite, lieutenant of the kingdom, and, for a short time 
before and after ‘Ala-ud-din’s death, its ruler. 

After establishing a Muslim government in Gujarat Ulugh Khnn 
and Nusrat Khan set out for Delhi, and at Jalor distributed the 
plunder taken in the expedition. The allotment of the greater part 
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of it caused gi’ave discontent, and the New Muslims mutinied and 
slew Nusrat Khan’s brother and a nephew of ‘Ala-ud-din, The 
great drums were sounded, the ti’oops responded to the call to 
arms, and the mutineers, outnumbered, took to flight and were 
pursued with gi’eat slaughtei*. Those who escaped took I’efiige 
with various Hindu chieftains, principally with Hamir Deo, raja of 
Banthambhor, but were unable to escape vicarious punishment, 
for the fierce tyi’ant of Delhi put their udves and families to death 
in circumstances of revolting brutality, and Nusrat Khan avenged 
his brother’s death by delivering the wives of the murderers to the 
embraces of the scavengers of Dellii, an unspeakable degradation. ^ 

The historians of India attribute to ‘Ala-ud-din the introduction 
of the barbarous practice of visiting the sins of rebels on the heads 
of their innocent wives and children; but the accusation is not 
strictly just, for there are instances of the practice before his time. 

It was he, however, who first elevated it into a political principle. 

In this year the Mughnls again invaded India and took the . ^ 
fortress of SibI, which Zafar Khan recaptured after a short siege^,- 
and took their leader with 1700 of his followers and their wi^^^^ ' 
and daughters, and sent them to Delhi; but the success was l 

other step towards his ruin. ^ I p 

Hitherto ‘Ala-ud-din had prospered in everything to which h^,>^ 
had set his hand, and his success had turned his brain. He detected^; 
an analog y between liimself witli his four faithful servants and the 
founder of his faith with his four companions and successors, Abu 
>/feakr, ‘Usman, ‘Umai’, and ‘Ali, and di’eamed of spiritual as well as 
material conquests. In the latter he sought to surpass Alexander 
of Macedon and in the former Muhammad. He would ask his boon 
companions, over the wine-cups, why he should not surpass both. 

His suggestion that he should declare himself a prophet was received 
in silence by his associates but his proposal to emulate Alexander 
was applauded. 

These projects had been considered at the royal symposia for 
some time before ‘Ala-ul-Mulk the Koi/wal, who by reason of his 
coipulence was excused from attendance at court oftener than 
once a month, was commanded to deliver his opinion upon them. 

After demanding that the wine sliould be removed and that all but 
the king’s most intimate associates should withdraAv he deprecated 
‘Ala-ud-din’s wrath and proceeded to speak his mind. Innovations 
in religion, he said, were for prophets, and not for kings. Their 
success depended not on might, nor on power, but on the will of 
the Lord of Hosts. It was useless for a king, however great, to 
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:illcni])l. the fonnd.'ifioii of ;i new rcli.urion, for iiulc^s lie were truly 
in.'^pircfl of God he would not. lon,^ ]}e able to deceiv(i himself, innch 
less the world. 

‘Ala-ud-din remained for some time smile in thoncfht, and at 
Icnjrth, raising his head, aclcnowlcdged the jn.sticc of the rebuke 
and declared that he had abandoned his impious de.sigi'j. ' Again.st 
the second project b\la-ul-Mnlk h ad no moral objection.s to urge, 
but he observed that a great jiart of India remained yet un- 
conquered, that the land was a con.stant jwey to marauding Mughiils, 
that there was no Ari.stotlc to govern the realm in the king’s absence 
and that, there were no oflicens to ivhom the government of conquered 
kingdoms could be entrusted. "Wa.ving bolder he c.vliorted ‘Alfi-nd- 
dln to avoid e.vcess in wine, and to devote Ic.ss of his time to the 
ehase and more to public biisinc.ss. 1’lie king profc.«scd him-sclf 
grateful for this candid advice and generously rewarded bi.s honc.st 
counsellor, but he could not forgo the jietty vanity of dcsci’ibing 
himself on his coins as ‘the Second Alexander.’ 

^ In 1209 an army of 200, 000 Miighnls under Qullngh Khvaja 
invaded India. Their object on thi.s occasion was conquest, not 
plunder; they inarched from the Indus to the neighbourhood of 
Delhi ’vithoiit molc.sling the inhahitant-s, encamped on the banks 
of the Jumna, and prepared to invest the city. Kofugees from tlie 
.surrounding country filled the mosques, streets, and bazars, supplies 
were intercepted by the invaders, and famine was imminent. The 
king appointed ‘Alfi-nl-Mnlk to the government of the citv and led 
his army out to the suburb of Siri, where he summoned his nobles 
to join him. ’J’hc timid KotivCd ventured to rc.siime the character 
of adviser, and implored ‘Alfi-ud-din to temporise with the I\lugliiils 
instead of risking all by attacking them at once, but the king re- 
fused, in his own phrase, to sit on his eggs like a hen. ‘ Man,’ he 
said, with good-humoured contempt, to the unwieldy KoUvCd, ‘you 
are but a scribe, the son of a scribe; what should you know of 
war?’ On the morrow he attacked the Mnghnls. Tlie bold and 
impetuous Zafixr Khan charged the enemy’s left ivitli such vigour 
that he drove it before him and pursued it until he was lost to the 
sight of the rest of the army. Other bodies of the enemy turned 
and followed him, so that he was surrounded and slain, after re- 
fusing to surrender. Even in this moment of jicril ‘Ala-ud-dIn and 
UIngh Khan saw with satisfaction that the object of tlieir jealousy 
had rushed to certain death, made no attempt to support or succour 
him, and contented themselves with a languid demonstration against 
the diminished army which remained opposed to them; but the 
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valoui' of Zafar Klian had so impressed the invaders that they 
retreated precipitately in the nij?ht, and M’lien the snn rose ‘Ahi- 
xid-din, finding that they had decamiied, returned to Delhi, hardly 
less thankful for the death of Zafar Khan than for the flight of the 
enemj'. It is said that the name of Zafar Khan was for some ycai’S 
afterwards used by the Mnghiils as that of Diehard of England is 
said to have been used by the Saracens of Palestine, and that they 
would urge their weary beasts to drink by asking whether they 
had seen Zafar Khan, that they feared to slake their thirek 

Thestrexigth of Danthambhor, fonncrl van outpost of the Muslims, 
but long since a stronghold of the Hindus, had defied Balban’s arms 
and daxintcd FhTiz; its ruler, HamTr Deo, who boasted deseent 
from Prithvi Raj, had recently insulted ‘Alfi-ud-din by harbouring 
the rebellious Xew Muslims, and the king resolved to punish him. 
Ulugh Khan and Xusrat Khan were sent against him and, having 
first reduced Jhain, encamped before Danthambhor. The death of 
Nusmt Khan, ■who was slain by a stone from a balista, discouraged 
the arm}’, and a sortie by Hamir Deo drove Ulugh Khan back to 
JhfiTn. ‘Alfi-ud-dhi marched from Delhi to his aid but halted for 
some days at Tilpat to enjo}' his favourite recreation, the ehase. 
After a long day’s sjxort he and his small escort were benighted at 
a distanec from his camp, and when he rose in the morning he 
ordered his men to drive some game towards him while he awaited 
it, seated on a stool. His absence had caused some anxiety, and as 
he awaited the game his brother’s son, Akat Khan , arrived in search 
of him with a hundred horse. New Muslims of his own retinue. Akat 
Klian’s ambition was suddenly kindled by the sight of his uncle’s 
defenceless condition and he ordered his Mughul archers to draw 
their bows on him. The king defended himself bravelj', using his 
stool as a shield, and a faithful slave named Mfinik stood before 
him and intercejited the arrows, but he was Avounded in the arm 
and fell. Some foot soldiers of his escort ran up and, draAving their 
SAA'ords, stood round him, crying out that he AA’as dead. Akat Khan, 

“■ without waiting to ascertain whether they spoke the tnith, gialloiied 
back to the camp, announced that he had slain ‘Ala-ud-din, and 
demanded the allegiance of the army. He held a humed and in- 
formal court, at which some officers rashly came forward and offered 
him their congi’atulations, but when he attempted to enter the 
harem the more cautious guards refused to admit him until he 
should produce his uncle’s head. 

In the meantime stray horsemen, to the number of sixty or 
seventy, had gathered round ‘Ala-ud-dln and di'essed liis Avounds, 
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and on his way towards the camp he was joined b}" other small bodies 
of horse, wliich brought his numbers up to five or six hundred. 
Ascending a Icnoll he caused the royal umbrella to be raised over 
his head, and the sight drew the troops and the courtiers out to 
join him. Akat Klian, finding himself deserted, fled, but was pursued, 
taken, and beheaded. The tedium of ‘Ala-ud-dln’s conTa’.<iscence 
was alleviated by the punishment of Akat Klian’s associates, who 
were put to death with torture, and when he had recovered he 
marched on to Ranthambhor, where Ulugh Kliau, encouraged by 
the news of his approach, had already opened the siege. 

While the siege v'as in progress news reached him that his 
sister’s sons, Amir ‘Umar and Mangu Khan, had raised the standard 
of revolt in Budaun and Oudh, but loyal fief-holders sjjeedily over- 
powered and captured the young men, and sent them to their uncle, 
in whose presence their eyes were cut out. 

Tliis rebellion had hardly been suppressed when a serious revolt 
in the capital was reported. ‘Ala-ul-Mulk, the fat Koticcd, was 
now dead, and the oppressive behaviour of his successor, Tarmadi, 
aroused the resentment of the populace, who found a willing leader 
in the person of Haji Mania , an old officer who resented his super- 
se^ision by Tarmadi. Encouraged by rumours of discontent in the 
army before Ranthambhor he assembled a number of dismissed 
and discontented members of the city police and others, and by 
exhibiting to them a forged decree purporting to bear the royal 
seal, induced them to join him in attacking Tarmadi. On reaching 
his house they found that he, like most Muslims in the city, was 
asleep, for the faithfiil were keeping the annual fest, wliich fell in 
that year in May and June, the hottest months of summer. He 
was called forth on the pretext of urgent business from the camp, 
and was at once seized and behead ed. The crowd which had been 
attracted by the disturbance was satisfied by the exhibition of the , 
forged decree, and Haji Maula, having caused the gates of the city 
to be shut, attempted to deal with Ayaz, the Kotwal of Sirl, as he 
had dealt with Tarmadi, but Ayaz had heard of Tarmadi’s fate, and 
refused to be inveigled from tlie fortress of Siri. Haji Maula then 
marched to the Re d Pa lace, released all the prisoners, broke into 
the treasury, and distributed bags of money among his followers. 
He seized an unfortunate Sayyid, with the suggestive name of 
Shahinshah, who happened to be descended through his mother 
from Rtutmish, enthroned him nolens nolens, and, dragging the 
leading men of the city by force from their houses, compelled them 
to make obeisance to the puppet. The dregs of the populace, lured 
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b)' the hope of plunder, swelled the ranks of the rebels, but the 
more respectable citizens halted between the fear of present violence 
find the apprehension of the royal vengeance. In the seven or eight 
days during w’hich Delhi was in the hands of the rebels, several 
reports of their proceedings reached ‘Ala-ud-din, but he set his 
face, concealed the news fi’om his army, and continued the siege. 

On the third or fourth day after the rebellion had broken -out 
Malik Hamid-ud-dTn. entitled Am!r-i-Kuh, assembled his sons and 
relations, forced the western gate of the city, marched through to 
the Bhandarkal gate and there maintained himself against the deter- 
mined attacks of the rebels. His small force was gi’adunll}’ swelled 
by the adhesion of some loyal citizens, and by a reinforcement of 
troops fi’oni some of the districts near the capital, and he sallied forth 
fi’om his quarters at the Bhandarkfil gate, defeated the rebels, and 
slew Hiijl Maula vith his own hand. Tlie troops recaptured the Bed 
Palace, beheaded the unfortunate Saj’j’id, and sent his head to the 
royal camp. ‘Ala-ud-din still I’emained before Ranthambhor but 
sent Ulugh Klian to Delhi to see that order was thoroughly restored. 

These successive rebellions convinced ‘Ala-ud-din that something , 
was wTong in his system of administration, and after talcing counsel 
vith his intimate advisers he traced them to four causes : 

(1) Tlie neglect of espioniiagc, w'liich left him ignorant of the 
condition, the doings, and the aspirations of his people ; 

(2) The general use of wine, which, by loosening the tongue and 
raisiug the spirits, bi’cd plots and treason ; 

(3) Frequent interraaiTiages, between the families of the nobles 
which, by fostering intimacy and reciprocal hospitalitj', afforded 
opportunities for conspiracy ; and 

(4) Tlie general proqierity wdiich, by relieving many of the 
necessity for working for their bread, left them leisure for idle 
thoughts and mischievous designs. 

He resolved to remedy these matters on his return, and in the 
meantime brought the siege of Ranthambhor to a successful con- 
yclasion. Hamir Deo, the New Muslims who had found an asylum 
with him, and liis minister, Ranmal, who had, with many other 
Hindus, deserted him during the siege and joined ‘Ala-ud-dIn, "were 
put to death. It was characteristic of ‘Ala-ud-dIn to avail himself of 
the services of traitors and then to punish them for the treason by 
which he had profited. After appointing offieei's to the government 
of Ranthambhor he returned to Delhi to find that his brother 
Ulugh Khan, who had been making preparations for an expedition 
to the Deccan, had just died. 
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QAla-u(l-diii now addressed liimselfj in accordance with the 
decision at wliich he had an’ived, to the enactment of laws for the 
prevention of rebellion, and, with the severity which was part of 
his nature, framed regulations which might have been designed to 
punish actual rather than forestall potential rebels. P^vateproperty 
was the first institution wliich he attacked, and he oegan by con- 
fiscating all religious endoirments and all gi’ants of rent-free land, 
both of which supported numbers of useless idlers. Tax-collectors 
were appointed and were instructed to extort gold, on anj^ pretext 
that could be devised, from all who possessed it. The result of tliis 
ordinance, as described by the contemporaiy liistorian, was that 
gold was not to be found save in the houses of the gi’eat nobles, 
the officers of state, and the wealthiest merchants, and that excepting 
lands of an annual rental of a few thousand tangos in the neighbour- 
hood of Dellii all rent-free grants in the kingdom were resumed. 

The second ordinance established an army of informers, whose 
business it was to si)y upon all and to report to the king anything 
deemed of sufficient importance for his ear. Eveiything which 
passed in the houses of the nobles and ofiicers of state was known, 
and Avas reported the morning after its occuiTence, until the victims 
of the system hardh* dared to convemc iu open spaces otherwise 
than by signs. Even the gossip and transactions of the market 
place reached the Idng’s car. 

By the third ordinance the use of intoxicating liquor and di’Ugs 
Avas prohibited, and those Asdio used them Avere bar^shed from the 
city, throAAm into prison, or heaAdly fined. The king himself set the 
example of obedience by causing his AA'ine vessels to be broken and 
the AA'ine to be poured out near the Budaun gate, but the habit 
could not be eradicated. Stills were set up in priA^ate houses and 
liquor AA'as distilled and sold in secret, or smuggled into the city on 
pack animals, under other merchandise, but the system of csjnon- 
nage made all attempts at evasion dangerous, and many Avere 
compelled to cross the Jumna and travel tAA'enty or tAA'cnty-five 
miles to satisfy their craving, for the suburbs were as closely 
AA'atched as the city itself Offenders Avere cruelly flogged and con- 
fined in pits so noisome that many died in their fetid and polluted 
atmosphere, and those Avho AA’ere dragged forth alive escaped only 
Avith constitutions permanently shattered. At length *Ala-ud-dm 
learnt that the use of intoxicants cannot bo prevented by legislation, 
and the 07’dinance AA'as so far relaxed as to permit the private manu- 
facture and consumption of strong drink, but its sale and convivial 
use remained forbidden. 
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The fourth ordinance iirohibited social gatherings in the houses 
of the nobles and mai'riagcs between members of their families Avith- 
out special permission. Fear of the informers ensured obedience, 
and even at court the nobles Avere so closely watched that thej' 
dared not exchange whispered complaints of the tyranny under 
which they lived. 

‘Ala^ud-dln next framed a special code of laws against Hindus, 
who were obnoxious to him partly by reason of their faith, partly 
by reason of the wealth which many of them enjoyed, and partly 
by reason of their turbulence, especially in the Doab. Tlie Hindu 
hereditary officials enjoyed a percentage on revenue collections and 
the wealthier Hindus and those of the higher castes were inclined 
to shift to the shoulders of their poorer brethren the burdens which 
they should themselves have home. All this was now changed, and 
it was decreed that all should pay in proportion to their incomes, 
but that to none was to be left sufficient to enable him to ride on a 
horse, to carry arms, to wear rich clothes, or to enjoy any of the 
luxuries of life. The government’s share of the land was fixed at 
half the gross produce, and heavy gi’azing dues were levied on 
cattle, sheep, and goats. Hie officials and clerks appointed to 
administer these harsh laws were closely watched, and any attempt 
to defraud the revenue was severely punished. Hindus throughout 
the kingdom were reduced to one dead level of poverty and misery, 
or, if there were one class more to be pitied than another, it was 
that wliich had formerly enjoyed the most esteem, the hereditary 
assessors and collectors of tlie revenue. Deprived of their emolu- 
ments, but not relieved of their duties, these poor wretches were 
herded together in droves, with ropes round their necks, and hauled, 
with kicks and blows, to the villages where their services were 
required. The Muslim officials, under Sharaf Qal, the new minister 
of finance, earned the hatred of all classes, and were so despised 
that no man would give his daughter in marriage to one of them. 
This measure of ‘Ala-ud-dln’s is remarkable as one of the very few 
instances, if not the only instance, except the ji&ya, or poll-tax, of 
legislation specially directed against the Hindus. 

It was not until these repressive and vexatious laws were in 
fiill operation that 'Ala-ud-din, disturbed possibly by murmurs 
which had reached his ears, began to entertain doubts of their 
consonance with the Islamic law, and sought the opinion of QazI 
Mughls-ud-din of Bayana, one of the few ecclesiastics who still 
frequented the court, on the ordi nances and other question s. The 
fearless and conscientious gazi replied that an order for hia instant 
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execution •would save both time and trouble, as he could not consent 
to spare the king’s feelings at the expense of his o'<vn conscience, 
but, on being reassured, delivered his opinion on the questions 
propounded to him. The first -was the persecution of the Hindus, 
■which he pronounced to be not only lawful, but less j^jigorous than 
the treatment sanctioned by the sacred law for misbelievers. .< Tlie 
apportionment of the plunder of Deogir was a more delicate ques- 
tion, and though ‘Ala-ud-din defended himself by maintaining that 
the enterprise had been all his oAvn, and that nobody had even 
heard the name of Deogir until he had resolved to attack it, the 
qa&i insisted that he had sinned in appropriating the whole of the 
plunder and in depri'ving both the anny and the public treasury 
of their share. Last came the question of the cruel punishments 
decreed for various offences, and the qCv^ rose from his seat, retired 
to the place reserved for suppliants, touched the ground with his 
forehead, and cried, ‘Your Majesty may slay me or blind me, but I 
declare that all these punishments are unlawful and unauthorised, 
either by the sacred traditions or by the -writings of orthodox 
jurists.’ ‘Ala-ud-din, who had displayed some heat in the discussion, 
rose and retired without a word, and the qa%i went home, set his 
affairs in order, bade his family farewell, and prepared for death. 
To his surprise he was well received at court on the following day. 
The king commended his candour, rewarded him -with a thousand 
tangos, and condescended to explain that although he desired to 
rule his people in accordance with the Islamic law their turbulence 
and disobedience compelled him to resort to pjanisiiments of his 
own devising.) 

During the winter of 1302-03 ‘Ala-ud-dln marched into the 
country of the Rajputs, and without much difficulty captured Ohitor 
and carried the Rana, Ratan Singh, a prisoner to Delhi. At the 
same time he dispatched an expedition under the command of 
Chhajju, nephew and successor of Nusrat Khan, from Kara into 
Telingana. For some obscure reason this expedition marched on 
Warangal, the capital of the Kakatlya rajas, by the then unexplored 
eastern route, through Bengal and Orissa. Unfortunately no detailed 
account of the march has been preserved, but the expedition was 
a failure. The army reached Warangal, or its neighbourhood, but 
was demoralised by the hardships which it had endured in heavy 
rain on difficult roads, and, after suffering a defeat, lost most of its 
baggage, camp equipage, and material of war and returned to Kara 
in disorder. 

The Mughuls had missed the opportunity offered by the siege 
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of Ranthamblior and the simultaneous disorders of the kingdom, 
but the news of ‘Ala-ud-din’s departui*e for Chitor, the siege of 
■which appeared likely to be protracted, encouraged them to make 
another attempt on Delhi, and TarghT. their chief, led an army of 
120,000 into India and encamped on the Jumna, in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, but ‘Ala-ud-dln had already returned from 
Chitor. He had lost many horses and much material of ■n'ar in the 
siege and during his retirement, the army of Kara was so disorganised 
by the unsuccessful campaign in Tclingana that before it could 
reach Baran and Koil the Mughuls had closed the southern and 
eastern approaches to the capital, and the movements of the invaders 
had been so rapid that thej' were threatening the city before the 
gi'cat fief-holders could join the king ■with their contingents. He 
was thus unable to take the field and retired into his fortress of 
Sirl, where he was beleaguered for two months, while the Mughuls 
plundered the surrounding country and even made raids into the 
streets of Dellii. Their sudden and unexpected retreat, attributed 
by the pious to the prayers of holy men, Avas probabl}' due to their 
inexperience of regular sieges, the giadual assembly of reinforce- 
ments, and the devastation of the country, AA'hich obliged them 
to divide their forces to a dangerous dcgi’ee in their search for 
supplies. 

Tins heavy and humiliating bloAv finally diverted ‘Ala-ud-dIn’s 
attention from vague and extravagant designs of conquest to the 
protection of the k in gdom Avhich he had so nearlj’ lost. On his 
north-Avestem frontier and between it and the capital he repaired 
aU old fortresses, even the most important of Avhich had long been 
shamefully neglected, built and ganrisoned neAV ones, and deA'ised 
a scheme for increasing largely the strength of his army. This was 
no easy matter, for his subjects Avere already taxed almost to the 
limit of their endurance, but he overcame the difficulty by means 
of his famous edicts Avhich, by arbitrarily fixing the prices of all 
commodities, from the simple necessaries of life to slaves, horses, 
arms, silks and stufis, enabled him to reduce the soldier’s pay Avith- 
out causing hardship or discontent, for the prices of necessaries 
and of most luxuries Avere reduced in proportion. Strange as the 
expedient may appear to a modem economist, it was less unreason- 
able than it seems, for the treasm-e Avhich he had brought from the 
south and had so lavishly distributed had cheapened money and 
infiated prices. The fall in the purchasing value of money was, 
however, in those days of defective and imperfect means of trans- 
port and communication, largely restricted to the capital and the 
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suburban area, which were the centre of wealth to a degi'ce hardly 
comprehensible by those who use railways. Isevertheless, so drastic 
a measure necessarily met with much opposition, which 'Ala-ud-din 
overcame, in the case of the grain-merchants, by prohibiting the 
purchase of grain elsewhere than at the state granaries, until the 
merchants were fain to agree to sell their stocks atra rate lower 
than originally fixed, and after surmounting a few initial difliculties 
he was able to maintain, through good years and bad, and without 
any real hardship to sellers, the scale of prices fixed by him. In the 
districts around the capital the land revenue was collected in kind, 
so that when scarcity threatened, in spite of edicts, to enhance 
prices, the king was enabled to flood the market with his own- 
grain, and in the provinces the governors possessed the same 
power. 

Tliese measures, crude as was the conception of political economy 
on which the}’ were based, attained so well the object at Avhich 
they aimed that ‘Ala-ud-diii was able to raise and maintain a 
standing army of nearly half a million horse. Nevertheless in 1304 
a horde of Mughuls invaded India under ‘Ali Beg, a descendant of 
Ching’z. and another leader, whose name is variously given \ The 
invasion was a mere raid, undertaken with no idea of conquest. 
The Mughuls evaded the frontier garrisons and marched in a south- 
easterly direction, following the line of the Himalaya until they 
reached the neighbourhood of Amroha, plundering, slaying, ravishing, 
and burning as they advanced. The king sent the eunuch Kafur 
Hazardinari, who was afready in high favour, and Malik Gliiyas- 
ud-dln Tughluq, master of the horse, against tliem. These two 
commanders intercepted them on their homeward journey, when 
they were burdened with ijlunder, and defeated them. Tlie two 
leaders and 8000 others Were taken alive and sent to Delhi, together 
with 20,000 horses which the invaders had collected. ‘Al^ud-dui 
held a court in the open air, beyond the walls of the city, and the 
tivo chiefs were trampled to death b}’^ elephants in view of the 
people. The other prisoners were decapitated and their heads were 
built into the walls of the fortress of SlrJ, where the king habitually 
dwelt. 

As a reward for his success on this occasion Tughluq was 
^appointed, in 1305, governor of the Punjab, and at the same time 
Alp Khan was made govenior of Gujarat, and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, governor 
of Multan, was sent on an expedition to Jalor and to Ujjain and 

^ The variants are Tarzak, Tiriyak, Bormak, TiriyZQ, Tiriyaq, and Tartaq. They 
exemplify the unsuitability of the Persian script for the preservation of proper names. 
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Chandeii in IMalw'a. As he advanced into Malwa the raja Koka, or 
Haranand, came forth at the head of an anny of 40,000 hoi-se and 
100,000 foot to oppose him. Tlie ai’mies met on December 9, and 
the Hindus, after a determined resistance, were routed. Tliis 
victory, tlie news of which was received with gi’eat joy at Delhi, 
made the Mudims masters of Ujjain, Mandu, Dhar, and Chanderi, 
and so impressed Kaner Deo, the Ohauban raja of Jalor, that he 
accom])anied ‘Ain-ul-Mulk on his return to Delhi and swore allegi- 
ance to ‘Ala-ud-din. t 

The Bana had been imprisoned at Delhi ever since the fall of 
Ghitor, two yeara before this time, and was so weat^'of his confine- 
ment that when ‘Ala-ud-din demanded of him the surrender of his 
beautiful wife Padmani as the price of his liberty he Avas disx)osed 
to complj'. His thalcurs , or nobles, n ho Avere AA'andering as outlaws 
in the liills and jungles of Mewar, heard of his intention and sent 
him messages beseeching him not to disgrace the name of Bajput. 
Tliey oflfered to send him poison, AA’hich would enable Iiim to avert 
dishonour, but the fertile brain of Ins daughter devised a scheme 
for restoring him to liberty Avithout the sacrifice of his honour or 
his life. He and his nobles AA'ere to feign compliance with the 
demand, and a train of litters, ostensibly containing the Bana’s 
Avife and her retinue, but filled Avith armed men, was to be sent to 
Delhi, escorted by a large force of horse and foot. Tlie cavalcade 
reached Batan Singh’s prison in safety, the armed men sprang fi’om 
their litters, sleAv the guards, and carried off their master. Bodies 
of Bajputs had been posted at interA'als along the road to coA'er Iiis 
flight, and though they were defeated one by one they so dela3'ed 
the pursuers that Baton Singh reached liis country in safety and 
assembled in the hiUs a force which enabled him to raid even the 
environs of Ghitor. ‘Ala-ud-din avenged his discomfiture bj' re- 
moving fi'om the government of Ghitor his oAm son, Khizr Khan, 
an indolent and self-indulgent youth, and appointing in his place 
Baton Singh’s sister’s son Arsh who had entered his service, and 
thus sowed the seeds of dissension among the Bajputs. Many of 
the thakurs trausfeiTed their allegiance from Batan Singh who had 
forfeited their respect, to Aim, who remained loyal to ‘Ala-ud-dIn 
and until his death attended regularly at court to present his 
tribute. 

In 1306 the Mughuls invaded India to avenge ‘AliBeg. A horde 
under Kabk crossed the Indus near Multan, marched towards the 
Himalaya, plundered the country, and Avas returning homewards 
in the hot weather Avhen it found the passage of the Indus barred 
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by a large army under Tugliluq, who now bore the title of GhazI^ 
Malik. Faint and weaiw, and well nigh perishing for want of water, 
they were compelled to attack the foe who stood in their path, and 
of fifty or sixty thousand no more than three or four thousand 
escaped. Kab.(? and many others were taken alive rnd carried by 
Ghilzi Malik to Delhi, where they were thrown tinker the feet of 
elephants. Tivaces of the column built of their heads on the plain 
outside the Budaun gate are said to have been visible more than 
two hundred and fifty years later, in the reign of Akbar. Their 
wives and children were sold as slaves in Delhi and in the prineipal 
eitics of northern India. During ‘Ala-ud-d!n’s reign the Mughuls 
only once again ventured to invade his kingdom. In 1307-08 a 
chieftain named Ighfilmaud led a horde across the Indus and was 
defeated and slain. The captives were, as usual, sent to Delhi and 
erushed to death, and this last defeat deterred the barbarians from 
invading India until the disorders arising from the misgovernmeut 
of ‘Ala-ud-dm’s son, Qutb-ud-din Mubarak, invited their aggression. 

In 1306-07 ‘Ala-ud-din observed that Ramachandra of Deoglr 
had for three successive years failed to remit to Delhi the revenues 
of the Ellichpur province, and a large army was sent under the 
command of Kaffir Hazardinari, now entitled filalik Kaib, or 
lieutenant of the Iringdom, to punish his negligence and reduce 
him to obedience. The expedition had' a secondary object. The 
wife of raja Karan of Gujarat, Kamala Devi, longed for the society 
of her daughter, Deval Devi, who had been carried oflF by her 
father to Deoglr, and Malik Kaib was instructed to secure her and 
bi’ing her to Delhi. 

Karan, after his flight from Gujarat, had not remained an idle 
guest at Ramachandra’s court, but had rebuilt the town and fortress 
of Nandurbar and ruled, as Ramachandra’s vassal, a small princi- 
pality. Malik Kaib passed through Malwa and entered the Deccan, 
and Alp Khan, governor of Gujarat, who had been ordered to co- 
operate Avith him, attacked Karan, who for tAvo months offered a 
most determined resistance. 

Rh^nlrnr Deo, the eldest son of Ramachandra, had for some time 
been a suitor for the hand of Deval Devi, but Karan’s Rajput pride 

^ Ghazl^ 'one 'svho defeats and slays infidels in war.’ Ihn Batutah mentions an 
Arabic inscription of Tugbluq on the Friday mosque of Multan, which ran as follows : 
‘I have encountered the Tatars on twenty-nine occasions and defeated them: hence 
I am called Malik-ul-GhazV From this inscription it appears that there was never 
peace on the frontier. The historians record only invasions in force, in the course of 
which the Mughuls evaded or overcame the frontier garrisons and advanced for some 
distance into India. 
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would not consent to liis daughter’s union with one wliom he stigma- 
tised as a Jlavatha \ Shankar took advantage of Karan’s difficulties 
to renew his suit, and sent his younger brother Bhlin Deo with an 
escort to convey Deval Devi to Deogir. Karan could not but prefer 
for his daughter an alliance uith the Yadava prince to caijtivity 
Avith the unclean foreigners, and surrendered her to Bliim Deo, who 
carried her ofl’ towards Deogir. 

^Vlp Khan, ignorant of Deval DcA’i’s departure, attempted to 
capture her by overwhelming her father Avith his AA'holc force, 
defeated him, and pursued him toAvards Deogir. In the ncighboui*- 
hood of that fortress he granted leave to three or four hundred 
of his inen to visit the AA’onderful cave temples of Ellora, situated 
in the hills above the toAAii. "While they Avcrc inspecting the temples 
tliej' perceived, marching toAA-ards them, a Hindu force AA’hich they 
suspected of the intention of cutting them off, and accordingly re- 
cdA'cd AA’ith a flight of arroAA's. The force Avas, in fact, DcA'al Devi’s 
escort, commanded by Bhim Deo, and one of the arroAvs AA'ounded 
the horse on AA'hich the princess rode. As the pursuers came up Avith 
her her attendants reA’caled her identity and besought them to 
reqACct her honour. She AA'as at once escorted to Alp Khan, aa'Iio 
retired to Gujarat and dispatched her thence to Delhi, Avhcrc she 
rejoined her mother and Avas married, in the summer of 1307, to 
Kliizr Khan, the king’s eldest son. The story of their loves is told 
by Amir Kluisrav in a long poem. The enmity betAveen Malik Niiib 
and Alp Klian, AA’hich had fatal results for the latter at the end 
of the reign, undoubtedly arose from his forestalling the eunuch 
oil this occasion. 

Malik Naib obviated an)' future default in the remittance of the 
revenues of Ellichpur by appointing Muslim officers to administer 
the province, and advanced to Deogir , AA’hcre Bilmachandra, pro- 
fiting by jiast experience, AA’as prepared to make his submission. 
Leaving his son Shankar Deo in the citadel he AA’cnt forth AA’ith his 
principal officers of state to make obeisance to the Icing’s represen- 
tative. He AA’as courteously received and aa’us sent to Delhi AA’ith a 
letter of recommendation from Malik Haib. Tlie gifts Avhich he 
offered in place of the arreai’s of tribute due from him and as 
a peace offering included 700 elephants, and the king, AA’ith a 

1 TI16 Yadavas of Deogir, like the Jadons of Sindkhed, who claimed descent from 
them, boasted a Bajput lineage, but the undoubted Bajputs of Biijasthan and Gujarat, 
who suspect the Hindus of the south of a strain of Diavidian blood, are loth to admit 
- such claims. It was on account of his nebulous claim to Bajput descent that Jadon 
Bao of Sindkhed regarded the marriage of his daughter, Jiji Bai, to ShuhjI the Marathu, 
father of Shivaji, as a mesalliance. 
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generosity which w^as attributed to a superstitious regard for Deogir 
and its ruler as the origin of his wealth and power, freely pardoned 
him, bestowed on him the title of RdiJ^Ciyan (‘Cliief of chiefs’) 
and ajDpointedhim to the government of Deogir as a vassal of Delhi. 

While Malik Naib was engaged in restoring Musl^ supremacy 
in the Deccan an army from Delhi was besieging Siwaha in Marwar . 
described later; in the Am-i-AhharJ, as one of the most important 
strongholds in India. Tlie siege progressed languidly until ‘Ala-ud> 
din himself appeared on the scene and infused such vigour into 
the operations that Sital Deo, the raja, sued for peace. In order to 
escape the humiliation of appearing before his conqueror as a sup- 
pliant he caused a golden image of himself to be made and sent it, 
with a hundred elephants and many other gifts to ‘Ala-ud-din, 
but he was disappointed, for the king retained all the gifts and 
returned a message to the effect that no overtures would be con- 
sidered until Sital Deo made them in person. After his submission 
‘Ala-ud-dIn parcelled out Marwar among his owm nobles and swept 
the fort clean of everything that it contained, * even the knives and 
needles,’ but pennitted the raja to retain the empty stronghold. 

Kaner Deo of .Talor had been permitted to return to his do- 
minions, though he had once aroused the king’s wrath by the foolish 
vaunt that he was prepared at any time to meet him in the field. 
The boast w'as not forgotten, and on the raja’s exhibiting signs of 
contumacy ‘Ala-ud-dIn sent against him, in bitter contempt, an army 
under the command of one of the female servants of his palace, 
named Gul-i-Bihisht C‘ the Rose of Paradise ’). Tlie w'oman was a 
capable commander, the Kaner Deo was on the point of surrendering 
to her when she fell sick and died. Her son Shfihin, who succeeded 
her in the command, had less military ability than his mother, and 
was defeated and slain, but after the arrival of reinforcements under 
Kamal-ud-din Gurg (‘the Wolf’) Jalor was taken and Kaner Deo 
and his relations were put to death. 

In 1308 ‘Ala-ud-din made a second attempt to establish his 
authority in Telingana, and a large army under the command of 
Malik Naib and Khvaja Haji w^as dispatched from DeM by way of 
Deogir. He had no intention of annexing more territory than could 
be conveniently administered from Delhi, and Malik Naib’s instruc- 
tions were to insist upon no more than the fomal submission of the 
raja of Warangal and an undertaking to pay tribute. Ramachandra 
hospitably entertained the whole army dm’ing its halt at Deogir, 
and when it advanced towards Telingana supplied it with an efficient 
commissariat 
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MaJik Naib, after passing Indur, the frontier town between the 
kingdoms of Deogfr and Warangal, wasted the country with fire 
and sword, driving its inhabitants before him towai*d8 Warangal. 
The reigning king at this time was Prataparudradeva II, the seventh 
known raja of the KakatTj’a dynasty, who had succeeded to the 
throne when his grandmother Iludramma Devi, alarmed, in 1294, 
by the news of ‘Ala-ud-din’s descent on Deogir, abdicated in his 
favour. The statement of the historian Budauni, who says that the 
dynasty had reigned for 700 years before its final extinction in 
1321, is coiToboi'ated by Hindu tradition, but so far as our know- 
ledge at present extends the first of the line was Tribhuvanamalla 
Betmaraja, who reigned in the first half of the twelfth century. 

Rudramma Devi had surrounded the city of Warangal with an 
outer wall of earth , which enclosed an area about two miles in 
diameter, and within this was an inner wall of ston e, 'ndth a circum- 
ference of four miles and six hundred and thirty yards, which had 
been designed by her husband Ganpati and completed under her 
supervision, and formed an inner line of defence. The invaders, 
after numerous assaults in which the garrison suffered heavy loss, 
carried the outer line of defence and captured large numbers of the 
citizens with their families, and the raja tendered his submission, 
offering, as an immediate mdemnity, three hundred elephants^ seven 
thousand horses, and large quantities of coined money and jewels, 
and, for the future, the payment of an annual tribute. Tlie terms were 
accepted, and Malik Naib returned towards Delhi, where the news 
of his success, wliich preceded him, i*elieved the prevalent misgiv- 
ings as to his fate, for during the siege the Hindus had intercepted 
the postal runners between the army and the frontier of Telingana. 

Reports which he brought of the great wealth of the temples 
and the Hindu rulers of the exfreme south excited the king’s 
cupidity, and in 1310 Malik Haib and Khvaja Haji were again sent 
southwards with a large army to plunder the kingdom of the 
Hoysala Ballalas, which lay to the south of the iCrishna, and to 
explore the southern extremity of the peninsula. The army marched 
again by way of Deogir, where Shankar Deo had succeeded his 
lather who had, in the words of an uncompromising historian, ‘gone 
to hell ’ either late in 1309 or early in 1310. Historians are not 
agreed on Shankar’s attitude to the Muslims. Some describe him 
as being as loyal as his fiither, but one says that his fidelity was not 
above suspicion, and that Malik Naib deemed it prudent to protect 

1 The number is given by most historians as 3000, but an exaggeration may be 
suspected, and the more probable number has been given. 
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his communications bj’ establishing a military piUt at Jalna, on the 
Godavari. From Deoglr he took the direct rout© to Dvarava'l/pura, 
the capital of the Hoysala Ball'alas, called hyj Maslim historians 
Dhorasamundar, the ruins of which are still to/ be seen at Halebid, 
in the Hassaii district of the Mysore State, ' Tlie raj^idity of his 
advance took the Hindus by surprise ; VlrM. Balk.#(a HI, the tenth 
raja of the dynasty' was captured in the first attack on his capital, 
and the city itself fell, with great ease, into the hands of the in- 
vaders. Thirty-six elephants, the plunder of the gi*eat temple, and 
all the raja’s treasures rewarded them, and a dispatch announcing 
the victory was sent to Delhi. From Dvaravatipura Malik Haib 
marched to the kingdom of the Pandyas in the extreme south of 
the peninsula, to which the attention of ‘Alar-ud-dln had been 
attracted by recent events. Sundara Pandya had slain his father, 
Kulasheldiaradeva, and attempted to seize his throne, but w’as 
defeated by his brother, Vira Pandya, a7id iji 1310 fled to Delhi. 
Malik Naib advanced to Madura, which Vira had evacuated, plun- 
dered and destroyed the great temple, and thence marched east- 
wards to the coast. Here he founded, either at Rtimeswaram on the 
island of Pamban or on the mainland opxjosite to it, a mosque which 
he named after his master. 

According to Muslim historians Malik Haib found two rajas 
ruling kingdoms in this region. One was Vira Pandya, and the 
other was probably Eavivarman or Kulasheldiaradeva of Kerala. 
Both were defeated and plundered, and a Muslim governor was 
left at Madura . An interesting fact recorded of the expedition 
into the kingdom of Dvaravatipura is the encounter of JMalik 
Kaib’s army at Kadur witET* some Moplahs, who are described 
as half Hindus, and lax in their religious observances, but as they 
could reiieat the Kaliina, or symbol of Islam, their, lives were 
spared. 

Malik Naib left Madura on April 21 and reached Dellii on 
October 18, 1311, with the enormous spoils of his enterprise, which 
included 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 2,750 pounds of gold, equal 
in value to 100,000,000 tangos, and chests of jewels. Ho such booty 
had ever before been brought to Delhi : the spoils of Deo^r could 
not compare with those of Dvaravatipura and Madura, and the 
king, when receiving the leaders of the expedition in the Palace of 
the Thousand Pillars at Siri, distributed largesse to them and to the 
learned men of Delhi with a lavish hand. 

‘Ala-ud-din’s power, having reached its zenith, began to decline. 
He had hitherto shown considerable administrative capacity, and. 
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though headstrong and self-willed, had usually sought and fre- 
quently followed the advice of othera, even to the abandonment of 
some of his most chei’ished dreams ; but his intellect was now 
clouded and liis naturally fierce temper embittei’ed by ill-health, 
and though he was phj^sically and mentall}’’ less capable than 
formerly of transacting business of state, he rejected the counsels 
even of his o-wn chosen ministers, and insisted on administering 
his vast dominions by the light of his oAvn unaided intelligence, 
•with the result that the aflaii’S of the kingdom fell into such disorder 
that his declining years were darkened by rebellions and distm-b- 
ances. 

The New Muslims had been a pei’petual source of trouble and 
anxiety during the reign. It was thej- who had rebelled when the 
army was returning from the conquest of Gujarat, and the foUoAvers 
of Akat Khan had been New' Muslims. They were generally dis- 
contented, not entirely ■without cause. They had exchanged the 
cool highlands of the north for the burning plains of Hindustan, 
and their change of domicile and change of faith had not been 
adequately rcAvarded. Tlieir prince, Ulghu Klian, had been treated 
■with distinction by Firuz, but he had been blinded by ‘Ala-ud-din, 
and if he was still alive was living in captivity and misery. No other 
Mughul appears to have attained to wealth or high place, which is 
not sui’prising, for though a few leaders may have received some 
veneer of civilisation the mass of the tribe ■was probably not far 
removed in habits and customs from the ignorant and filthy savages 
described with such warmth of feeling and language by their some- 
7* time captive, the poet Amir Khusrav. ‘Ala-ud-din dismissed all 
New Muslims fi’om his service. They were permitted to enter that 
of any noble who would employ them, but those who could not 
obtain or would not accept such employment were told that they 
might depart whither they would. Many were too proud to serve 
the courtiers, and remained without employment until they could 
surreptitiously creep back into the royal service in inferior positions 
and on insufficient wages. They waited in vain for signs of relent- 
ment in the king, and at length in their despair hatched a wild plot 
to assassinate him while he was hawking near Delhi. Tlie plot was 
discovered and the vengeance taken was characteristic of ‘Ala-ud- 
din. Orders were issued that every New Muslim, wherever found, 
whether at Delhi or in the provinces, should be put to death, and 
.^obedience was ensured by a promise that the slayer of a New 
Muslim should become the owner of all that his ■victim had pos- 
sessed. Between twenty and thirty thousand were massacred, and 
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tlieir Avives, cliildreii, and property were appropriated bj’’ their 
murderers. 

In 1312 Kliizr Khan was invested with an umbrella and desig- 
nated heir-apparent. 'Ala-ud-din had paid no attention to his son’s 
education, and the young man had grown up M’eah self-indulgent, 
thoughtless and slotiiful. Between him and the 'ravourite, Malik 
Naib, there existed hatred and mistrust. The able and enterprising 
minister might well despise the weak and indolent prince, and 
Khizr Khan would have been worthless indeed had he felt any- 
thing but contemiit for a creature so vile as the eunuch. 

Malik Kaib was so resentful of Khizr Khan’s advancement and 
BO weary of his quarrels with the prince’s mother that he begged 
that he might be sent back to the Deccan, where the presence of an 
oflScer of high rank happened to be required. Prataparudradeva 
of Warangal had complained of the gi’eat distance to which he was 
obliged to send the tribute demanded of him, and had requested 
that an officer empowered to receive it might be posted at a 
reasonable distance from Warangal ; and Shankar of Deogir had 
been guilty of some acts of defiance of the royal authority. He 
was accordingly dispatched, in 1313, to Deogir, where he put 
Shankar to death and assumed the government of the state. In 
order to establish his authority in its more remote districts he led 
an expedition southwards, captured Gulbarga, and annexed the 
tract between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, after taking its 
chief fortresses, Raichur and Mudgal. After oveiTunning some of 
the southern districts of Telingana he marched westwards, took the 
seaports of Dabhol and Chaul, and then invaded for the second 
time the dominions of Vira Ballala III. Thence he returned to 
Deogir and dispatched to Delhi the spoils and tribute which he 
had collected. 

‘Ala-ud-din’s excesses had now so undennined his health that 
he was compelled to take to his bed. Neither his wife nor his 
eldest son bestowed much attention on him. The former, whom 
he had neglected, amused herself with arranging and attending 
marriages and other festivities of the harem, and the latter could 
spare no time fi*om his wine parties, polo matches, music, dancing, 
and elephant fights. ‘Ala-ud-ffin summoned Malik Naib from Deogir 
and Alp Khan from Gujarat, and complained bitterly to the former 
of the heartless conduct of his wife and son. The eunuch perceived 
an opportunity of destroying all his enemies at once, and assured 
his master that his wife and son were in league with Alp Kha-n to 
take his life. An inopportune proposal by the wife that her second 
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son, SliadI Khan, should be permitted to marry the daughter of Alp 
Klian, confirmed ‘Ala-ud-din’s suspicions. Khizr Khan was banished 
to Amroha, but in hearing that his father’s health was restored 
returned to Delhi, in accordance with a vow, to ofler thanks at 
some of the shrines near the capital. The act of disobedience "was 
represented as a wilful defiance of authority, and though Khizr 
Khan’s filial piety at first regained his father’s afiection, Malik 
''‘Taib’s persistence and his skilful distortion of facts confimed the 
king’s belief in the existence of the conspirac}'. Khizr Klian and 
Shad! Khan were sent to Gwalior, now apparently used for the first 
time as a state prison, their mother was removed from the harem 
and imprisoned at Old Delhi, Alp Khiin was put to death, and 
KamM-ud-dln Gurg was sent to JMor to slay his brother, Niziim- 
ud-din, who commanded that fortress. 

These tyrannical acts caused widespread discontent. Alp Khan’s 
troops in Gujarat rose in rebellion, and when Kamal-ud-din Gurg 
was sent to restore order they seized him and put him to death 
with horrible tortures. The Rana of Chitor seized many Muslim 
officers who held fiefs in his dominions and threw them, bound, 
from the battlements of his forti’ess. In Deogir Harpal Deo, a 
son-in-law of Ramachandra, proclaimed himself independent and 
occupied most of the fortified posts established by the Muslims. 

Tlie news of these successive rebellions augmented the king’s 
disorder, remedies failed of their effect, and he wasted away daily 
until, on January 2, 1316, he died, his end, according to the generally 
accepted belief having been hastened by his favourite, who, two 
days later, assembled the nobles present in the capital and read to 
them his "wilL This document, possibly autlientic, but certainly 
procured by misrepresentation and undue influence, disinherited 
Khizr Khan and made Shihab-ud-dTn ‘Umar, a child of five or six, 
heir to his father. Tlie infant v'as enthroned and Malik Naib acted 
as regent. He caused Kliizr Khan and Shad! Khan to be blinded 
and, eunuch though he was, he pretended to marry ‘Ala-ud-dln’s 
widow, possessed himself of all her jewellery and private property, 
and then again imprisoned her. His object was to destroy the 
whole of ‘Ala-ud-din’s family and ascend the throne himself. He 
had already imprisoned Mubarak Khan, ‘Alar-ud-din’s third son, 
a youth of seventeen or eighteen years of age, and now sent some 
men of the corps of infantry on guard at the Palace of the Thousand 
Pillars, which he had chosen as his residence, to blind him. The 
prince reminded the soldiers of the duty which they owed to his 
house, bribed them with some jew'ellery, and sent them back to the 
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palace on another errand. Tliat night, thirty-five days after the 
death of ‘Ala-ud-din, they slew Malik Nfiib and his companions. 
Tlie nobles then recognised Mubarak as regent for his infant brother, 
and for two months he acquiesced in this obviously temporary 
arrangement, but on April 1 blinded the unfortunate child and 
ascended the throne with the title of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 

The new king, 'who had but lately been a prisoner Wmbling 
for his eyesight, if not for his life, began his reign by releasing all 
prisoners, by recalling all those who had been banished from the 
capital by his father, and by showing clemency and mercy to all 
except the murderers of Malik Naib. Like his father, he could 
inspire and profit by treacheiy, but he could not endure the 
sight of his instruments. The soldiers, however, brought their fate 
on themselves. They adopted an attitude similar to that of the 
Praetorian Guards of the Roman Emperors, and demanded ex- 
travagant honours. Their two principal officers, Bashir and Mushlr, 
were put to death, and the corps was drafted, in small detachments, 
to distant garrisons. 

Mubarak gained much popularity in the early days of his reign 
by the rescission of all his father’s harsher enactments. Tlie com- 
pulsory tariff was abolished, with the result that the prices of all 
commodities rose suddenly, to the gi’eat satisfaction of the mercan- 
tile commimit)'. Some of the lands and eudouinents resumed by 
the despot were restored to the original gi’antees, and the possession 
of wealth by private persons ceased to be regarded as a crime. 
The sudden removal of all the harsh restraints which the people 
had suffered i)roduccd an outburst of licentiousness similar to that 
which had disgraced the short reign of Kaiqubad, and once again 
the king’s examifie encouraged the extravagance of his subjects, 
for his morals were no better than his father’s and fi'om the earliest 
days of his reign he was entirely under the influence of a vile 
favourite. This wretch was by origin a member of one of those 
castes^ whose touch is pollution to a Hindu, whose occupation is 
that of scavengers, and whose food consists largely of the carrion 
which it is their duty to remove from byre and field. He was 
nominally a Muslim, and received at his conversion the name of 
Hasan and from his infatuated master the title of Kliusrav Khan 
and the office of chief minister of the kingdom. 

^ He is described as a Farwati, a word much mutilated in the Persian texts of 
Muslim historians. It is a polite name for the Maher or Dher caste of western India, 
the lo^7eBt of all village menials except the Hangs, and so unclean that they are not 
permitted to live within the village, but must dwell apart in a separate quarter. 
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Plot against Mubarak 

As soon as Slubfirak was finnl}’’ established on the throne he 
took steps to restore order in the rebellious provinces of Gujarat 
and Deogir. ‘Air. -ul-Mulk IMultanl was sent to theformer province, 
and after he had quelled the rebellion hlubarak’s father-in-Ia'w, 
who received the title of Zafar Khan, was appointed its governor. 
The other task IMubiirak reserved for himself and, having appointed 
as regent in the capital a slave named Shfilnn, upon whom he bon- 
f..,rred the title of Vafli jMalik, he set out in 1317 for the Deccan. 
The usurper Harpal was not a formidable foe, and fled from Deogir 
as the army approached it, but was pui*sued and captured, and 
after he had been flayed and decapitated his skin was stretched 
upon, and his head placed above, one of the gates of the cit}*. 
Mubarak spent the rainy season of 1318 at Deogir, once more 
parcelled out Maharashtra among j\Iuslim officers, and appointed 
military governors to Gulbarga and Sagar, and even to distant 
Dva.ravatq)ura. During his sojourn at Deogir he built the gi’eat 
mosque which j'et stands within the walls of Daulatabad, as the 
town was afterwards named, using in its construction the materials 
of demolished temples, the pillars of which are still recognisable 
as Hindu handiwork. '\^nicn the rains abated he aijpointcd Jlalik 
Yaklaki to the government of Deogir, sent his favourite, KImsrav 
Khan, on an expedition to Madura, and set out for Delhi. On Iiis 
way thither a serious conspiracy against his life was fomed by his 
cousin Asad-ud-din, the son of Yaghrush Khan, brother of Kruz 
Shah. Mubfirak was to have been assassinated in the camp, but 
the plot had ramifications in the capital, for two coins struck at 
Delhi in a-H. 718 (a.d. 1318-19) bear the title of Shams-ud-din 
Mahmud Shah, which was either that which Asad-ud-din intended 
to assume or, more probably, that of a ten-j'car old son of Kbizr 
Khan, whose elevation to the throne was, accoi’ding to Ibn Batutali, 
the object of the conspiracy. It was arranged that Mubarak should 
be attacked in his harem on an occasion on which he diverged, for 
the distance of a few marches, from the route followed by the 
army, and took a different road attended only by a small guard, 
but one of the consph'ators lost heart and disclosed the design to 
Mubarak, and Asad-ud-din and his confederates were seized and 
executed. Mubarak at the same time caused all the frmily and 
descendants of his grand-uncle, Yaghrush Khan, at Delhi, to tlie 
number of twenty-nine, some of whom were mere children, to be 
put to death. 

From Jhain Mubarak dispatched an officer to Gwalior to put to 
death Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan, and Shihab-ud-din ‘Umar. As the 
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three i)rinces had already been blinded their murder was wanton 
and superfluous, but Mubarak coveted Deval Devi, the vife 
of his eldest brother, and after the murder of her husband the 
unfortunate princess was brought to Delhi and placed in his 
harem. 

Tlie murder of his brothers appears to have whetted Mubarak’s 
appetite for blood, and on his return to Delhi he summoned from 
Gujamt his father-in-law, Zafar Khan, and for no apparent reason 
put liim to death. He also executed Shahin, who had been left as 
regent at Delhi, and though historians allege no specific crime 
against this victim it can hardly be doubted that he had been 
implicated in the recent conspiracy. 

Mubarak now indulged in the grossest licentiousness and the 
most disgusting bufibonery. He delighted to appear before his 
court tricked out in female finery and jewels. Harlots and jesters 
were assembled on his palace roof and gi’eeted the gi’eat nobles, 
such men as ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Multani and Qain, Beg, who held no 
fewer than fourteen oflSces, with lewd gestures and foul abuse, and, 
descending from the roof, ran naked among the courtiers, et gestu 
turpi et obscoeno in vestes nobilium honoratorum mingebant. Yet 
the degraded j’outh who could organise and enjoy such scenes as 
these assumed a character to which no former ruler of Delhi had 
ventured to aspire. Others had eagerly sought recognition by, and 
proudly owned allegiance to the Caliphs, and even ‘Ala-ud-din had 
readily abandoned his brief and impious dream of posing at a 
prophet. It remained for his son, who inherited his vices without 
his genius, to arrogate to himself the titles of Supreme Pontiff and 
Vicegerent of the God of heaven and earth, and to assume the 
pontifical title of al-^Vasiq-hillalu 

Hisam-ud-dm, half-brother of Khusrav Khan, and partner with 
him in the king’s affections, was sent to Gujarat in the place of 
Zafar Khan, and his firat act there w^as to attempt to raise a rebellion 
against his master, but the nobles of the province refiised to follow 
such a leader, seized liirn, and sent liim to Delhi, where, for his 
own sake and that of his brother, he was not only pardoned, but 
restored to favour. 

MaliTr Yaklaki, encouraged by reports of the demoralisation of 
the court, raised the standard of rebellion in Deogir and proclaimed 
his independence, but was defeated and captured by an army sent 
against him and carried, with his associates, to Delhi, where 
Mubarak’s perverted sense of justice permitted him to put the 
subordinates to death wMle he inflicted on Yaklaki no heavier 
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ptmisliment than mutilation of the nose and ears, and shortly 
afterwards appointed him governor of Samana. 

Bdiusrav E^t’n was meanwhile active in the south. Having col- 
lected much booty in the Madura district he returned to Telingana, 
where he was detained by the rainy season and beguiled the tedium 
of inaction "with ambitious dreams. He discussed with his intimates 
the possibility of establishing himself as an independent ruler in 
i/Ue south, and would have put the design into execution had not 
some of the officers of the army reported it to the king and com- 
pelled him to lead them back to Delhi. Mubarak ignored the 
I’eport and, in his impatience to embrace his favourite, ordered 
him to travel from DeogTr to the capital in a litter and by posting 
relays of bearers on the road enabled him to perform the journey 
of nearly 700 miles in seven days. Khusrav Khan at once resumed 
his former ascendency and persuaded his master that the reports 
sent from the camp were false and malicious. '^Vhen his accusers 
reached Delhi, prepared to substantiate their charges and expect- 
ing at least commendation for their fidelity, they were dismissed 
from their posts and fordidden the court, and one of them, Malik 
Talbagha of Kara, w'as thrown into prison. 

Khusrav Elhan’s treasonable design had failed principally be- 
cause he had, although he was in chief command, no personal troops 
to support him against the nobles of whose contingents his army 
was composed, and so deeply was the king infatuated that, not- 
withstanding the revelation of his favourite’s treachery, he lent a 
sympathetic ear to his complaints and permitted him to raise in 
Gujarat a corps of 40,000 horse, largely composed of and exclusively 
commanded by members of his despised tribe. The long meditated 
treason was now nearly ripe for execution and, after a design for 
assassinating Mubarak in the hunting field had been abandoned as 
too dangerous, it was decided that he should be put to death in 
his palace. 

lOiusrav Khan, by complaining that his nightly attendance 
prevented him from meeting his relations, obtained possession of 
the ke^'s of the palace gates, and was enabled to admit large numbers 
of his relations and of his corps of horse to the palace, in the lower 
story of which they used nightly to assemble. A warning given to 
Mubarak on the eve of his death by his former tutor was repeated 
to Khusrav Khan, and served only as a text for hypocritical pro- 
_ testations, which entirely disarmed suspicion. On the night of 
April 14, 1320, all was ready and he who had uttered the waraing 
to the king was cut down as he was inspecting the guard. The 
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uproar which ensued disturbed Mubarak in the upper story of his 
palace and he asked Khusrav Khan to see what was amiss. Khusrav, 
having ascertained from a glance into the courtyard that the work 
was already begun, told him that the men were trying to catch 
some horses which had broken loose. Even as he spoke the assas- 
sins were ascending the stairs and Mubarak, as they burst into his 
room, sprang up in terror and ran towards the female apartments, 
but Khusrav seized him by the hair and held him while Jaharya, 
one of the Parwaris, stabbed him to death. His head was severed 
from his body and thrown into the courtyard, as a signal to all 
that the throne was vacant, and the outcastes broke into the 
harem, murdered the children of the royal family, and outraged 
the women. 

Wlien Mubarak’s head "was recognised the royal guards on duty 
at the palace fled, and left all in the hands of Khusrav’s tribesmen. 
The palace was illuminated and all the great nobles then present 
in the capital were summoned to court, and hastened thither in 
ignorance of Avhat had happened. Tliey were detained until the 
morning and were then forced to attend a court at jvhich the out- 
caste was proclaimed king under the title of Kasir-ud-dm Khusrav 
Shah. The proclamation was followed by a massacre of many of 
the old seiwants of ‘Ala-ud-din and Mubarak, Avhose known fldelity 
rendered them dangerous to the usurper; and the Khaljl dynasty, 
which had reigned for no more than thirty years, but had given to 
the Muslim empire in India its first administrator, was wiped out. 
Khusrav possessed himself of the person of the unfortunate princ-^ss 
Deval Devi, who had been successively the wife of Khizr Edian and 
of his brother and murderer Mubarak. Against the union with the 
foul outcaste who became her third husband ‘her proud Rajput 
blood must indeed have risen.’ 

In the distribution of honours and rewards with which Khusrav, 
following the usual custom, inaugurated his reign his own near 
relations and those of his tribe who had most distinguished them- 
selves in the late tumult were the most favoured, but an attempt 
was made to conciliate those powerful nobles who had been en- 
trapped and compelled unwdllingly to countenance by their presence 
the enthronement of the outcaste, and Wahid-ud-dln Quraishi was 
entitled Taj-ul-Mulk and permitted to retain office as minister. 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk Multani received the titles of ‘Alam Klian and Amlr- 
ul-Umara, but Khusrav applied himself especially to the conciliation 
of the son of the powerful Ghazi Malik, Fakhr-ud-dln Muhammad 
Jauna, whom he appointed master of the horse. Ghazi Malik himself 
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had always avoided the intrigues of the capital, and seems never 
to have Ausited Delhi during Mubarak’s brief and profligate reign, 
but he was drfc.'ded by the gang of outcastes and pseudo-Muslims 
now in power both as a loyal adherent of the Klialji dynasty and 
as a rigid Muslim, and his son was valuable either as a supporter 
or as a hostage. The attempt to secure him failed, and he escaped 
from DeHii at midnight ■adth only two or three followers, and=took 
the road to Dlpalpur, his father’s headquarters. A foi’ce sent in 
pursuit of him failed to overtake him, and Jauna was joyfdlly 
welcomed by his father at Dlpalpur. The governor of Multan 
hesitated to support Ghazi Malik against the king cfe facto, but 
was slain by a less scrupulous oificer, Malik Bahram Aiba, who led 
the army of Multan to Dipalpur and joined the old warrior who 
stood forth as the champion of Islam. 

Islam stood in sore need of a champion. None of Khusrav’s 
tribe was a Muslim in more than name, and only a few had made 
profession of the faith. Muslim historians record with indignation 
the open celebration of idolatrous worship at court and the gross 
insults offered to their faith. Mosques were deflled and destroyed 
and copies of the scriptures of Islam were used as seats and 
stools. 

Ghaz! Malik now set out for Delhi. He was first opposed by 
Yaldaki, the noseless and earless governor of Samana, but swept 
the feeble obstacle from his path. Yaklald fled to Samana and 
was preparing to join KJiusrav at Delhi when the landholders of 
the district rose against him and cut him to pieces. At Sirsa 
Ghazi Malik defeated and put to flight an army under the com- 
mand of His^-ud-din, the usurper’s half-brother, and continued 
his march to Delhi. Khusrav prepared to meet him near the old 
fort at Indarpat, and in attempting to secure the fidelity of his 
troops by donations varying in amount from four to two and a half 
yeara’ pay and to conciliate by means of ^ffcs the most respected 
professors of the religion which he and his followers had outraged, 
"completely emptied the treasury. TTia profusion availed liim little, 
for ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was hardly less powerful than Ghazi Malik, 
deserted him and withdrew with his troops into MalAva. 

The annies met on September 5, and though ‘Ain-ul-Midk’s 
defection had damped the spirits of the usurper’s fiiction his troops 
fought bravely until they were overpowered by Ghazi Malik’s 
veterans. Khusrav attempted to save himself by flight, but was 
found lurking in a garden, and was brought before the conqueror 
and beheaded. Ghazi Malik halted for the night at Indarpat, where 
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he received from some of the leading citizens the keys of the gates 
of Siri, and on the following day he entered the Palace of the 
Thousand Pillars and Avept as he beheld the scene of destruction 
of his old master’s family. He asked whether there yet remained 
any descendant of ‘Ala-ud-din who might claim his allegiance, but 
was informed that the Avhole family had been extinguished and was 
urged to ascend the throne. After a decent profession of reluctance 
he was proclaimed Idng on September 8, under the title of Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tughluq Shah. 



CHAPTER yi 


THE REIGNS OF GHIYAS-UD-DiN TUGHLUQ AND 
MUHAMMAD TUGHLUQ, AND THE SECOND CON- 
QUEST AND REVOLT OF THE DECCAN 

Tughltjq’s^ ascent of the throne recalls that of Jalal-ud-uin 
Firuz Klialjl. Both were aged warriors called upon to restore the 
dominion of Islam, menaced by the extinction of the dynasties 
which they had long served, but here all similarity between them 
ends. The powers of Firuz were failing when he M’as called to the 
throne, and his reign would have closed the history of his family 
but for the usurpation of his unscrupulous but vigorous nephew. 
Tughluq, on the other hand, though old, was in full vigour of mind, 
and during his short reign displayed none of the contemptible 
weakness of Firuz. He was able to enforce many of the salutary 
laws of ‘Ala-ud-diu and to enact others which restored order in a 
kingdom wliich had nearly passed fi-om the gi'asp of Islam. He 
enjoyed the advantage of pure Turkish lineage, his elevation excited 
no jealousy among the nobles Avho had formerly been his equals, 
and he was able, within a week of his accession, to pacify the 
capital, and within forty days his sovereignty was every^vhere 
acknowledged. 

One of his first acts was to provide for surviving females of the 
Klialji house by suitable marriages. He pursued and punished 
with great severity all who had been in any waj' concerned in 
marr3'ing the beautiful Deval Devi to the vile upstart Khusrav; 
he provided with lands and employment all old officials who had 
faithfully served the fallen dynasty, and he distributed appoint- 
ments among his own adherents, the chief of Avhom, Fakhr-ud-din 
Muliammad Jauna Khan, his eldest son, received the title of Ulugh 
Khan and was designated heir apparent; he recovered the treasure 
which had been lavished by the usurper or had been plundered 
during the confusion of liis short reign, and thus replenished his 
empty treasury. In giving effect to this unpopular measure he 
encountered much difficulty and opposition. Khusrav, in order to 

^ This, a tribal name, is usually transliterated * Tughlaq.’ Mr Stanley Lane Poole 
prefers Taghlak, Sir Auiel Stein of Desert Gatliay) gives the name of the tribe, 

which inhabits the neighbourhood of Khotan, as Taghlik, doubtless representing 
faithfully the modem pronunciation. I foUow the traveller Ibn Satutah, who is 
explicit on the point and must have known how the word was pronounced at Delhi 
in his day, seeing that Muhammad Tughluq was his patron. See Julji 1922. 

But Professor D. S. Margoliouth points out that it is also a personal name. 
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conciliate the professors of the dominant religion, had made large 
gifts, ostensibly for charitable purposes, to the leading shaikhs, or 
religious teachers. Three of these had refused to touch any money 
coming from a source so polluted and most of those who had feared 
to refuse the gift had prudently kept the money in deposit and 
restored it when called upon to do so, but Shaikli Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya, the most renoumed of them all, who had received as much 
as half a million tangos, replied that he had at once distributed in 
charity all that he had received and was not in position to make 
restitution. Public opinion forbade, in the case of a religious leader 
so prominent and so renowned for sanctity, the torture or duress 
to which humjaler delinquents were subjected and the king was 
obliged to accept the explanation instead of the money, but the 
Shaikh was a marked man, and was almost immediately denounced 
for indulgence in the ecstatic songs and dances of darvishes, a form 
of devotion regarded as unlawful by rigid Sunnis of the established 
religion. Tughluq summoned him before an assembly of fifty-three 
theologians, and though he was forced to bow to their decision that 
these religious exercises were not unlaAvfiil, relations between him 
and the Shaikh remained strained until his death, in which it is 
not improbable that the Shaikh was implicated. 

Tlie odium incurred by the forcible recovery of the usm’per’s 
gifts was dissipated by the king’s judicious liberality and his care 
for the welfare of his subjects. Unlike his son he did not seek 
to conciliate the few and astonish the many by enormous gifts to 
favoured individuals, but on occasions of public rejoicing his bounty, 
■widely difliised, earned popularity and the only malcontents ■•vere 
the rapacious, whose avarice was disappointed by his settled policy 
of promoting the welfare of the public and discom’aging the ac- 
cumulation of great wealth by individuals. 

Private property confiscated under the harsh rule of ‘Ala-ud-din 
and still retained by the state was restored to its fomier owners ; 
all the usurper’s decrees were revoked; public works of utility, 
such as forts in which peaceful husbandmen might seek a refuge 
from brigands, and canals to irrigate their fields were undertaken, 
and highway robbery was suppressed; but Tughluq devoted his 
attention above all to the encouragement of agriculture. Gardens 
were planted, the land tax or rent due to the state was limited to 
one-tenth or one-eleventh of the gross produce, which was to be 
assessed by the collectors in person, and not estimated from the 
reports of informers and delators ; the revenue was to be collected 
Artth due regard to the cultivator’s power to pay, and all ofiicials 
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were reminded tlint the surest method of improving the revenue 
was the extension of cultivation, not the enhancement of the 
demand, and ihus ruined villages were restored, waste land was 
reclaimed, and the area under cultivation was extended. Fief- 
holders and local governors Avcrc held responsible for the observance 
of this policy and it was ordained that the emoluments of the 
collectors of the revenue should consist in the exemption of their 
holdings from taxation, and should not be derived from extortion. 
Some privileges were accorded to the nobles, place-seekers were 
forbidden to haunt the public offices, and torture was prohibited 
in the recovery of debts due to the state and was restricted to 
cases of theft and embezzlement. 

One class was subjected to repressive legislation. Tughluq not 
unreasonably, considering the circumstances of his elevation to the 
throne, decreed that while it should be possible for Hindus to live 
in moderate comfort none should be permitted to amass such wealth 
as might nurture ambition. The decree, though harsh, was not 
altogether unnecessary, and it has benefited posterity bj’ causing 
the concealment of portable wealth which, discovered in after ages, 
has shed mueh light on histoiy. 

Tughluq personally Avas a rigid Muslim, punctilious in the 
observance of all the oi'dinances of his faith, and cspcciallj' in 
avoiding intoxicants. He forbade the manufacture and sale of 
Avine and enforced, as fiir as possible, the observance of the Islamic 
law. He AA’as devoid of pereonal pride and A'anity and his elevation 
to the throne made no difierence in his relations AA'ith his famil)’, 
his associates, and his immediate attendants. 

Tlie security and order which reigned in the Idngdom AA’ithin a 
‘short time of his accession Avero due hardly less to his admirable 
system of communications than to his other measures of adminis- 
trative rcfoiin. Postal systems had from time immemorial existed 
in India, but during recurring periods of disorder, such as IQmsrav’s 
reign, shared the general disintegi*ation of all administrative maclii- 
naiy, and Tughluq may be credited Avith the inauguration of the 
perfect system found existing in the reign of his son and successor, 
and minutely described by tlie Moorish traveller, Ibn Batutah. 

Posts Avere carried by horsemen, called iilaq (idagJi), or by 
runners, called ddwat For the former, horses were posted at 
distances of seven or eight miles along the I'oads, but ^e stages 
travelled by tlie latter were but the third of. a Jmriih, or about 
-two-thirds of a mile. Ibn Batutah mistranslates the word dawat, 
properly dhdwat, as ‘the third of a hiruJi,’ but it means simply 
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‘ a runner.’ He says that these occupied huts, without the villages, 
at every third part of a Imriili on the roads, and were always ready 
to start at a moment’s notice. Each carried a staff tipped with 
copper hells, and when he left a post town he took his letters in 
his left hand and his staff in his right, shaking it so that the bells 
jingled, and ran at full speed towards the next post-house, where 
a runner, warned of his approach by the sound, awaited him, took 
the letters from him, and ran at full speed in like manner towards 
the next post-house. 

In parts of India a modification of this system still exists. The 
staff, or short spear, with its cluster of bells, is still carried, but 
the runner’s stage is about five miles, which he is expected to cover, 
at his peculiPT jog-trot, in an hour, but these runners carry bags 
containing the public mails. Tughluq’s apparently carried only a 
few official dispatches and, as Ibn Battitah says, ran at fiiU speed. 
Five minutes would therefore be a liberal allowance of time for 
each stage, and, as there was no delay at the post-houses, it may 
be calculated that news travelled at the rate of nearly two hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. News of Ibn Batutah’s arrival at the 
mouth of the Indus reached Delhi, between eight hundred and 
nine liundred miles distant by the postal route, in five days. The 
king was thus in close touch mth the remotest corners of his 
kingdom, and the service was rapid even for heavier burdens. In 
the next reign fresh fruit was transported from Khurasan and 
Ganges water for the royal table from Hindustan to Daulatabad 
on the heads of postal runners. 

The province of the Deccan, under the rulejof Malik Qavara-ud- 
din, who had been appointed to its government with the title of 
Qutlugh Khan, remained loyal to the new dynasty, but Prataparud- 
radeva of Warangal appears to have believed that his fealty to 
Delhi was dissolved by the extinction of the Khaljis, and in 1321 
Tughluq sent his eldest son, Ulugh Khan, to reduce him again to 
obedience. 

The prince met Mutli no opposition during liis advance, and 
opened the siege of Warangal. The earthem rampart of Rudram- 
madevS was stoutly defended, but the Hindus were outmatched in 
the combats which were daily fought beneath it, and so many 
were slain that Prataparudradeva attempted to purchase peace by 
promises of tribute, hoping to obtain terms similar to those to 
which Malik Naib had agreed, but the offer was rejected. In the 
meantime,, however, the Hindus, as in the former siege, had been 
engaged in cutting the communications of the besiegers, and the 
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absence of news from Delhi suggested to ‘Uliaid the Poet and the 
Shaikhzfida cf Damascus, two turbulent and mischievous favourites 
of the prince, the fabrication of false news, Avith the object of facili- 
tating their master’s usurpation of the throne, and Ulugh Khan 
sulfercd himself to be led astray. 

A report of the Icing’s death Avas circulated in the camp and 
the army aaus called upon to SAvear allegiance to the prince ns their 
ncAV soA'crcign, but the leading nobles Avith the expedition kncAv 
that the report AA-as fabricated and AvithdrcAv their contingents. 
One even suggested that the prince should be put to death as a 
traitor, but to this the others AA'ould not agi’cc. Tlic siege Avas 
luised and the anny, marching in separate divisions, I’ctircd to 
Dcogir, pursued and haiusscd by the Hindus. 

Before the troops reached Dcogir they learned by posts from 
Delhi that the king still lived, and the treason of the prince and 
his counsellors became apj)arent to all, but the great nobles avIio 
had opposed him Avcrc apiirehensivc of his vengeance, or of his 
influence Avith his father, and fled, Avith his evil advisers. One died 
in GondAA’una, another Avas slain by a Hindu chieftain aa’Iio flayed 
his body and sent the skin to the prince, and the others AA’crc 
captured and sent to the prince. 

Ulugh IClifin travelled post haste to Delhi Avith the hoi’scmcn 
and by .some means made his peace Avilh his father and betrayed 
both his associates and his enemies, Avho Avcrc put to death*. 

So successful Avas Ulugh Khiin in persuading his father of his 
innocence or his penitence that in 1.32.3 he Avas i)cnnittcd to lead 
another exiicdition into Telingfina, and on this occasion he observed 
the precaution, AA'hich he had formerly neglected, of securing his 
lines of communication. His first objective aaus Bidar, the ancient 
Vidarbha, and haA’ing captured that fortress he marclied on War- 
angal and opened the siege Avith more vigour than on the first 
occasion. Tlie eflbrts of his troops AA'crc supiiortcd by such artillery 
as that age possessed, cataindts and hedistae, and their valour, 
thus aided, reduced botli the outer and the inner lines of defence. 
Prataparudradeva and his family, the nobles of the kingdom Avith 
their AAives and children, and the elephants, horses and treasure of 
the state, fell into the hands of the victora, and Telingana, for the 
first time, Avas directly subjected to hluslim rule. Tlie country Avas 

^ In this account of Ulugh Khun's rebellion Ibn Batiitah has been followed. 
Barani’s confused and pctplesing account, which has been followed by other Indian 
historians is coloured by his own and Biruz Shah’s regard for Muhammad’s memory. 
Vide for July, 1922. 
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divided into fiefs and districts which were allotted to Muslim nobles 
and ofBcers, and Warangal, noAV renamed Sultanpur, became the 
capital of a province of the empire. The news was received at 
Delhi vdth great rejoicings and Ulugh Elhan remained for some 
time at Sultanpur-Warangal to establish the administration of the 
province. His restless activity led him into the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Utkala in Orissa, called by Muslim historians Jajnagar, 
the ancestors of whose rulers had stemmed the advance of the 
earlier Muslim governors of Bengal. His expedition was a mere 
raid, undertaken with no design of permanent conquest, and its 
only immediate result was the capture of forty elephants, but the 
raja, who had lived for some time at peace with the quasi-indepen- 
dent rulers of > Bengal, of the line of Balban, was disturbed by the 
discovery that the Turks were in a position to menace his southern 
as well as his northern frontier. 

During the prince’s absence in the south an army of Mughuls 
invaded the kingdom of Delhi from the north-west, but was defeated, 
its two leaders being captured and brought to Tughluq’s court. 
Almost immediately after this event the king received rejjorts from 
Bengal wliich led him to form the resolution of invading that 
country in person for the purpose of restoring order and asserting 
the supremacy of Delhi, and he recalled his son from Telingana to 
act as regent during his absence. 

It was a civil war arising from confiicting claims to the tlu’one 
that summoned Tughluq to Bengal. Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah of 
that country, third son of Hasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah Bughra and 
grandson of Balban, had died in 1318, after a reign of sixteen years, 
leaving five sons, of whom the three eldest only need occupy our 
attention. These were Shihab-ud-din Bughra, who succeeded his 
father on the throne at Lakhnawati, Hasir-ud-din, and Ghiyas-ud- 
din Bahadur, who, having been appointed by his father governor 
of Sonargaon, or Eastern Bengal, had proclaimed his independence 
in that province in 1310 and, on his father’s death, disputed the 
title of his elder brother, Shihab-ud-din Bughra, and in 1319 over- 
• came him and usurped his throne, the succession to which was 
then claimed by Nasir-ud-din, who appealed to Tughluq. The king 
eagerly seized so favourable an opportunity of intervention in 
Bengal, the allegiance of which to Delhi had been severely shaken 
by the downfall of the Ehalji dynasty and the rulers of which were 
bound by no ties either to Khalj or to Tughluq, but had, on purely 
hereditary grounds, a better claim than either to the throne of 
Delhi. 
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Tugliluq Shull marched to Bengal hy way of Slanaich, the town 
which had i,ecn stonned by Mahinfid of GhaznT. In the year 
following his accession he had ajijiointed to the government of 
this district Tatar ]\Ialilc, whom he had entitled Zafar Khan. Tlic 
governor’s first task had been to enish the local Bajput chieftain 
who, during the short interval of Hindu supremacy, had established 
himself in the district According to tradition the Ilsliput was in- 
vited to a conference at which the merits of Islam and Hinduism 
were discussed and, being convinced of the truth of the former, 
accepted it and submitted, thus rendering unnecessary an appeal to 
anns. Zafar Khan renamed ]\Ianaich ZafanibfuH and was firmly 
established in the district when the king passed through it on his 
way to Bengal. He accompanied the roj'al army into Tirhnt, where 
Kasir-ud-din waited upon Tughluq and did obeisance to him, and 
was sent in command of the force dispatched against Lakhnawati. 
All opposition was crushed and Ghiys'is-ud-din Bahadur was captured 
and brought before the king with a rope around his neck. The 
elephants from the royal stables at Lakhnfiwati were appropriated 
by Tughluq and his army took much plunder, but Nusir-ud-din 
was placed as a vassal monarch on the throne of Western Bengal. 
Eastern Bengal, which had for thirteen years been independent 
under Bahfidur, was annexed and administered as a province of 
the kingdom of Delhi. 

Meanwhile disquieting news of his son’s behaviour in the capital 
reached Tughluq. Ulugh Khan had ptirchascd vast numbers of 
slaves and had formed a party by extravagant gifts and giunts 
to those "who he believed could be converted by this means into 
adherents. His chief crime appears to have been his intimate 
association with the obnoxious Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, whose 
disciple he had become, and who was believed to have prophesied, 
in one of his ecstatic trances, his imminent accession to the throne. 
It was also reported that astrologers had prophesied that the king 
•would never return to the capital alive. Reports of these conver- 
sations and machinations reached Tughluq in his camp, and enraged 
him. He -wrote to the astrologers, menacing them -with his dis- 
pleasure; to his son, threatening to deprive him of his office and" 
-to exclude him from any participation in public business; and to 
the Shaildi, to whom he addressed the threat that when he returned 
from Bengal Delhi would be too small to hold both of them. Tlie 
Shaikh is said to have replied with the prophetic menace, -adiich 

^ Zafarabad is situated in 25^42'N. and 82°44'E., in tbe Jannpur District of the 
United Provinces. . 
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has since become proverbial, Hanuz Dihll dUr ast, ‘Delhi is yet 
afer off,’ and so it proved to be. 

Tughluq sent Bahadur a prisoner to Delhi and himself set out 
for Tughluqabad, the capital which he had built for himself to the 
south of Old Delhi. He attacked on his way the raja of Tirhut, 
whose loyalty was doubtful, and reduced him to submission, and 
from Tirhut ti’avelled toAvards the capital by forced marches, leaving 
the army to follow at its leisure. 

Tughluqabad Avas elaborately decorated and Ulugh Khan pre- 
pared a welcome for his father by building for his reception at 
Afghanpur\ a few miles from the city, a temporary kiosk, where 
he might take rest and refi*eshment after his toilsome journey and 
before his state entry into his capital. 

Ulugh Khan caused this building, which Avas chiefly of Avood, to 
be erected from his ouii designs, employing in the construction of 
it one Ahmad, son of Ayaz, knoAvn as Malikzada, an inspector of 
buildings whom, on his accession to the throne, he made his minister, 
Avith the title of Khvaja Jahan. The building A?as so designed as 
to fall when touched in a certain part by the elephants, and it 
appears that the device Avas a projecting beam. Ulugh Khan wel- 
comed his father at the kiosk, and entertained him at a meal, at 
the conclusion of Avhich he begged that the elephants from Bengal 
might be paraded and driven round the building. His father ac- 
ceded to his request and Ulugh Khan, before the elephants were 
brought up, suggested to Shaildi Rukn-ud-din, for whom he had 
a special regard, that he should leave the kiosk for his prayers. Im- 
mediately after the Shaikh’s departure the elephants were brought 
up, came into contact Avith that part of the building which had 
been designed to effect its collapse and the whole structure fell 
on the old king and crushed him. Diggers were summoned, but 
their arrival Avas purposely delayed by Ulugh Khan, and the king’s 
body was discovered, when the dibris Avas removed, bending .over 
that of his ffivourite son, Mahmud Khan, as though to protect him. 
It Avas commonly believed that the king still breathed Avhen his 
body Avas discovei’ed and was dispatched under the orders of his 
son. He was buried at night in the tomb Avhich he had selected 
for himself at Tughluqabad and Ulugh Khan ascended the throne 
under the title of Muliammad Shah®. 

^ Probably the village, about five and a half miles to the south-east of Tughluqabad, 
which appears in the In^on Atlas as Aghwanpur. 

^ This account, which differs from that of the contemporary Barani and Indian 
historians who have followed him, is tahen from the narrative of Ibn Batutah, whose 
informant was Shaikh Bukn-ud-dln. Yide for July, 1922» 
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The death of Ghiyas-iul-diii Tughlnq occurred in Februar)' or 
I^Iarch, and Shaikli Nizani-ud-dln soon followed him, dying 
on April 3\ Almost at the same time died the greatest of all 
the poets of India who have ^mtten in Persian, Yamln-nd-dhi 
3\Iuhammad Hasan, known as Amir Khnsrav, at the age of seventy- 
two. He was of Turkish origin, his father having been a native of 
‘the green-domed eity’ of Kash, in Tnrkistan, who, driven from 
his home early in the thirteenth centuiy by the horde of the 
Mughul, Cliingiz Khan, had found an asylum in India. The poet 
was bom at Patifila in 651 (a.d. 1253) and entered the service 
of ‘Alfi-ud-din Khalji as court poet^ but later in his life became 
the disciple of Shaikh Nizam-ud-dln Auliya, abandoned the court 
and M’orldly ambitions, and lived in religious retirement, but still 
A\TOte poetry. He was a most prolific writer and estimated the 
number of couplets which he had written at more than 400,000 
but less than 500,000, dividing his poems into four classes, youthful 
effusions; poems of early middle age, written when he was putting 
off* childish things and turning his thoughts to religion; poems 
written when he had attained the dignity of a religious teacher; 
and the poems of his old age. Each of the four classes bears, as 
might be e.xpected, the impress of his view’s on this w’orld and the 
next during the period of his life in which it was produced, but in 
the second class there arc to be found poems sufficiently courtlj’^ 
to be acceptable to the vanitj’ of a royal patron. 

Amir IHmsrav had a deep veneration for Sa'di, •whom he enter- 
tained when he visited India, .and the great poet of Persia repaid 
his admirer b}’ recommending him very •warmly to ‘Alfi-ud-dln. As 
Kluisrav himself says in one of his verses, with a play upon words 
which cannot be preserved in translation : 

Tlio volume of my verso hath tho binding of Shiraz. 

Amir Khusrav w’as survived by another poet. Shaikh Najm-ud- 
din Hasan, know’n as Hasan-i-DihlavI, whose w'orks, less •widel3’ 
known than Khusrav’s, w’ere much admired. Both poets ai’e honour- 
ably mentioned in the TazIdrat-usli-Shu'ara and in the AtctsUliada. 
Hasan died in 1338 at Daulatabad in the Deccan, and w’as buried 
there. The celebi'ated Jam! refers in highly complimentary terms 
to these tivo poets of Delhi, and they are among the few’ Indian- 
bom •writers of Persian verse whose works have been read and 
admired beyond their own country. 

^ Ibn Batutah says that the Shaikh died before the king’s return from Bengal, and 
that TJlngh Khun incurred his father’s wrath by helping to bear the corpse to the grave. 
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Tughluq, following the example of other founders of dynasties 
at Delhi, had left an interesting monument of his sjhort reign in the 
fortress capital of Tughluqabad, which he built for himself on a 
rocky eminence nearly ten miles to the south of tl|ie site afterwards 
selected by Shah Jahau for his city. He founded this town imme- 
diately after his ascent to the throne and completed it before he 
received the news of the conquest of Telingana.'/ Here,’ said Ibn 
Batutah, Mvere Tughluq’s treasures and palaces,''and the great 
palace which he had built of gilded bricks, which, when the sun 
rose, shone so dazzlingly that none could gaze steadiiy upon it. 
There he laid up great treasures, and it was related that he con- 
structed there a cistern and had molten gold poured into it so that 
it became one solid mass, and his son Muhammad Shah became 
possessed of all of it when he succeeded him.’ Tughluq’s mausoleum 
in red sandstone and white marble, connected with his town by 
a bridge carried on arches, and the massive Myalls of his fort still 
remain, but no palace now dazzles the eye, and the once brilliant 
town is entirely deserted. 

Muhammad, after remaining for forty days at Tugliluqabad, 
went in state to the old city of Delhi and there took his seat on 
the throne in the palace of the former kings. The city was deco- 
rated for his reception and the acclamations of the people were 
stimulated by a lavish distribution of gold and silver coins. 

The delineation of a character so complex and contradictory as 
that of Muhammad Tughluq is no easy task. He was one of the 
most extraordinary monarchs who ever sat upon a throne. To 
the most lavish generosity he united revolting and indiscriminate 
cruelty; to scrupulous observance of the ritual and ceremonial 
prescribed by the Islamic law an utter disregard of that law in aU 
public afiairs; to a debasing and superstitious veneration for all 
whose descent or whose piety commanded respect a ferocity which 
when roused respected neither the blood of the prophet nor per- 
sonal sanctity. Some of his administrative and most of his military 
measures give evidence of abilities of the highest order, others are 
the acts of a madman. His prot^gd Ziya-ud-din BaranI, the his- 
torian, whom he admitted to a considerable degree of intimacy 
and whom he often deigned to consult, attributes many of the 
atrocities which he commanded or sanctioned to the evil influence 
of twelve wicked counsellors, stigmatized as ‘miserable,’ ‘accursed,’ 
or ‘most accursed,’ whose delight was to shed the blood of Muslims, 
but Muhammad Tughluq was no weakling, and was never a tool in 
the hands of his counsellors. If his advisers were vile and blood- 
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thirsty men it was he that chose them, and if he folloAved evil 
counseU he did so because they commended themselves to him. 
In like manner BaranT attributes his disregard of the Islamic law 
in administrative and punitive measures to his early association 
witii- Sa‘d, the heretical logician, ‘Ubaid, the infidel poet, and 
^Alim-nd-dln, the philosopher, but this is mere special pleading. 
His association mth these freethinkers never diminished his faith 
in Islam, his careful regard in other respects for its laws, or his 
veneration for its traditions. It was not the fault of logicians, 
poets, or philosophers that he scandalised the orthodox by delibe- 
rately preferring human reason to divine revelation as a guide in 
mundane mattei’s, and by openly avowing his preference. His 
private judgement misled him, but this was due to his tempera- 
ment. His peculiar vice as a judge and administrator was his 
inordinate pride, which deprived him of the power of discriminating 
between offences. All his commandments were sacred and the 
slightest deviation from an impracticable regulation and the most 
flagrant act of defiance and rebellion were alike punished by a 
cmel death. This policy acted and re-acted with cumulative effect 
on tlie monarch and his people. Disgusted by their sovereign’s 
barbarity they grew ever more refractory; exasperated by their 
disobedience he grew ever more ferocious. His wide dominions 
were seldom free from rebellion during his reign, and at his death 
the whole kingdom was in a ferment. 

Barani, notwithstanding his gratitude and his fears, is surpris- 
ingly frank. So overweening, he says, was the king’s pride that 
he could not endure to hear of a corner of the earth, hardly even 
of a comer of heaven, which was not subject to his sway. He would . 
be at once a Solomon and an Alexander ; nor did mere kingship 
content him, for he aspired to the -office of prophet as well. His 
ambition was to make all the kings of the earth his slaves, and 
Barani would liken his pride to that of Pharaoh and Nimrod, who 
claimed divinity as well as royalty, but that his scrupulous personal 
cbservance of the law and firm adherence to the faith of Islam 
cleared him of the suspicion of blasphemy and infidelity. He would 
compare him with Bayazid of Bustam and Husain, son of Mansur- 
ul-Hallaj, who, in the ecstacy of their devotion, believed themselves 
to have been absorbed into the Godhead, but that his barbarous 
cruelty deprived him of any claim to sanctity. 

Against his overweening pride must be set the grovelling 
"Servility with which he received at his court the great-great- 
grandson of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mustansir of Baghdad, the miser 
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Gliiyas-ud-dln, whom he received with more than royal honours, 
whom he compelled, much against his will, to place his foot upon his 
neck, and on whom he lavished wealth with astonishing profusion ; 
his abasement before HajI Sa'id Sarsari, envoy from the phantom 
Abbasid Caliph al-Mustakfi of Egypt, whose name appeared on 
the currency of his kingdom and of whose envoy’s utterances he 
spoke as though they were divine revelations ; and the extravagant 
veneration for the temporal, as well as the spiritual authority of 
the Caliphate which led him to strike from the formal Fridaj’^ 
sermon the names of all his predecessors but such as had been for- 
mally recognised by one of the Caliphs. 

Against his barbarous punishments and indiscriminate blood- 
shed may be set a few instances, related by Ibn Batutah, of a 
fantastic display of reverence for abstract justice and the forms of 
law. On one occasion a Hindu complained to the qa^l that the 
king had slain his brother without a cause, and the king, having 
previously ordered the magistrate not to rise at his entrance, ap- 
peared unarmed in court and made his obeisance. He heard with 
humility and obeyed with iwomptitude the sentence directing him 
to compensate the complainant. In another cause a Muslim com- 
plained that the king had unjustly retained some of his property, 
and in obedience to the qa'£ts order restitution was made. In a 
third case a young man, son of one of the great officers of the 
kingdom, complained that the king had arbitrarily caused him to 
be beaten for no fault, his complaint was found to be true, and 
according to the Islamic law of retaliation he was permitted to 
take his revenge. A stick was placed in his hand and he gave the 
royal offender twenty-one strokes. The chastisement was probably 
purely formal, but the king’s head-dress fell to the ground. 

These rare displays, made probably in the early years of the 
reign, and possibly collusive, cannot palliate the arbitrary crueltj' 
of a monarch whose punishments were as revolting as they Avere 
frequent, and whose gateway Avas seldom unpolluted by the corpse 
of a freshly slain victim, but they illustrate some of the extra- 
ordinary contradictions of his character. It may be that Muhammad 
thus compounded with his conscience for many barbarities. The 
severest condemnation of his cruelty is the remorse of his old 
servant Barani, who bitterly laments his oAvn cowardice and that 
of his fellow-courtiers. ‘We were traitors,’ he says, ‘who were pre- 
pared to call black white, though not devoid of that knowledge 
which ennobles a man. Avarice and the desire of worldly wealth 
led us into hypocrisy, and as Ave stood before the king and Avitnessed 
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punishments forbidden by the law, fear for our fleeting lives and 
our jqually fleeting wealth deterred us from speaking the tnith 
before him.’ 

A catalogue of the atrocities committed by Muhammad during 
his reign, sueh as that given by Ibn Batutah, would be tedious and 
revolting, but it will be necessary from time to time to refer to the 
punishments inflicted by him. One of the early acts of his reign 
was the murder of his brother, MasTid, whose only oflbnce seems 
to have been that he was handsome and popular. Muhammad pro- 
fessed to suspect him of treasonable designs, and the unfortunate 
prince discovered, as did so many of the tyrant’s victims, that it 
was better to court a speedy death by a false confession than to 
sutfer day by day the barbarous tortures devised by the perverted 
ingenuity of Muhammad. 

Against this unnatural act may be set a display of foolish 
generosit3\ In the year of his accession Muhammad permitted 
Ghiyas-ud-din Bahiidur, the worthless and turbulent prince wliom 
his father had brought in ehains from Bengal, to return to Soniir- 
gaon, Avhere he was associated in the government of Eastern Bengal 
Avith Tatar Klian, Avho had been entitled Bahram Khiin and left 
at Sonargaon as governor by Ghij'as-ud-din Tughluq. In the fol- 
lowing year Nfisir-ud-dln, who Avas reigning at LakhnaAvati as 
Muhammad’s vassal, died, and Qadr Khan was appointed by Mu- 
hammad governor of Western Bengal. 

Muhammad may be compared, in his devotion to the details of 
administration, with Philip II of Spain, and one of his earliest acts 
was to order the compilation of a register of the revenue and 
expenditure of the proAunces of his kingdom. Tlie goA’eniors of 
provinces AA’ere directed to send to the capital all the materials for 
the compilation of such a register, and during the first fcAV years 
of the reign a large number of clerks and officials AA'as employed in 
the Palace of the Tliousand Pillars at Delhi in the Avork of com- 
pilation. Tlie object of the measure seems to have been to intro- 
duce a uniform standard of land revenue and to ensure that no 
village in the kingdom remained unassessed or unvisited by col- 
lectors. The register already maintained for the districts in the 
neighbourhood of the capital served as a model for the larger Avoih, 
and the revenue exacted from these districts as a standard for the 
assessment of the more distant provinces, but Ave have unfortunately 
no details of the principles on Avhich allowance was made for the 
difierent classes of soil, for distance from markets and the other con- 
siderations Avhich affect the assessment of the land revenue in India. 
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In the second year of the reign a most serious rebellion broke 
out in the Deccan. Baha-ud-din Gurshasp, sister’s son to Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tughluq, and therefore first cousin to Muhammad, held 
the fief of Sagar, about ten miles north of Shorapur, and enjoyed 
gi’eat infiuence among the Muslim officials of the Deccan. He 
refused to recognise the new king and appears to have believed 
that he might be able to establish a claim to the throne, though 
relationship in the female line seldom counts for much in the east. 
He exerted all his infiuence, and the whole of the Deccan was soon 
afiame. The rebels advanced towards DeogTr, but were met by the 
minister, Khvaja Jahan, and the brutal Mujir-ud-din, Abu Rija, 
who defeated them. Gurshasp fied to Sagar and thence to KamplT, 
on the Tungabhadra, where he took refuge with the raja. The 
imperial troops sustained a reverse before this place, but were 
reinforced, and the noble raja, seeing that he could no longer 
protect his guest, sent him to Dvaravatipura, with a letter com- 
mending him to the protection of Vira Ballala III, and performed 
the aAvful rite of jaiiliar. After the women had been destroyed 
the raja led his bravest warriors in a charge on the royal army, in 
which all the Hindus perished. Klivaja Jahan then entered Kampli 
and carried off the principal inhabitants, including the dead raja’s 
eleven sons, into slavery. The Hindu princes were forced to accept 
Islam, but were otherwise treated with the distinction due to their 
high birth and their father’s valour. Ibn Batutah, while at Mu- 
hammad’s court, met three of these princes and describes one of 
them as an intimate friend of his own. 

Vira BallMa was made of less stem stuff than the raja of Kampli, 
and tamelj’^ complied with Khvaja Jahan’s demand for the surrender 
of the fugitive, who was carried to Deogir, where Muli^mmad had 
now arrived, to receive his punishment. After being subjected to 
the insults of the women of the harem he was fiayed alive. His 
fiesh was cooked with rice and offered to the elephants, after 
portions of it had been sent to his wife and children, and his skin 
was stuffed with straw and exliibited in the principal cities of the 
kingdom. 

It was probably the rebellion of Gurshasp that impressed upon 
Muhammad the desirability of a more central situation than that 
of Delhi for the capital of a kingdom which included the Deccan 
and the Peninsula, and it was now, in 1327, that he decreed that 
Deogir, which he renamed Daulatabad, or the abode of wealth, 
should replace Delhi as the capitaL Not only the great officers of 
state and the courtiers but apparently also provincial, governors 
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were comiiiaiidcd to build for themselves houses at Daulatabad, to 
sei'il their families thither, and to make it their liome. Tiie king 
spared neither pains nor cxi)onKc to beautify his new capital and 
to make it a Avorthy substitute for Delhi. Siiacions bazars were 
laid out and hiindsomc buildings erected, ‘and Ibn Batutah, who 
visited Daulatabad scvei'al ycai-s later, described it ns a gi’cat and 
magnificent city, equal to Delhi. But the king’s gieatcst work was 
the marvcllons citadel, an ancient stronghold of the rjijas of Deogir, 
which was strengthened and im])roved by him. The fort, probabl}' 
as JInhammad left it, was described as follow.^, more than three 
centuries later, by ‘Abu-ul-lIamTd Lfihori, the ofiicial chronicler of 
Shfih Jahfin’s reign. ‘ This lofty fortrc.«s, the ancient names of which 
were Deogir and Dhanigir, and which is now known as Daulatabad, 
is a mass of rock which raises its head towards heaven. The rock 
has been scarped throughout its circumference, which measures 
5000 legal yards, to a depth which ensures the retention of water 
in the ditch at the foot of the cscarj)mcnt. The cscaqmient is so 
smooth and even that neither an ant nor a snake could scale it. 
Its height is 140 cubits, and aromid its base a ditch forty cubits in 
nddth and thirty in depth has been dug in the solid rock. Through 
the centre of the hill a dark spiral i)assnge like the ascent of a 
minCo', which it is imi)ossible to travei-se, even in daylight, without 
a lami), had been cut, and the stcj)s in this i)ass.'igc arc cut out of 
the rock. It is closed at the foot of the hill by an iron gate, and 
after passing through this and ascending the passage one cntcr.s the 
citadel. At the head of the passage is a large giiiting of iron which 
is shut domi in case of necessity, and when a fire is lighted ui)on it 
the ascent of the spiral passage becomes impossible owing to the 
intense heat. Tlic ordinary means of reducing fortresses, such as 
mines, covered ways, batteries, etc., are useless against this strong 
fortress.’ 

This passage still exists, and is the only work the attribution 
of which to Muhammad is doubtful, for Ibn Batutah, who visited 
'Daulatabad late in 1342 or early in 1343, records that access to 
the citadel w'as then gained by means of a leathern ladder. 

Besides ofiicers of state and courtiers numbers of tradesmen and 
others w'ho gained their livelihood by serving or suiiplying the 
court followed it to Daulatilbad, and encouragement was given to 
any who could be persuaded voluntarily to transfer their domicile 
to the new' capital, but the steps taken in this year must not be 
confounded, as some historians have confounded them, mth those 
adopted two years later, when the whole of tlie population of Delhi 
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was transported, as a punitive, not an administrative measure, to 
Daulatabad. 

From the new capital as a base of operations it was possible to 
establish order more completely in the Deccan, and Muhammad’s 
troops were occupied for eight months in the siege of the strong 
fortress of Kondhana, now known as Sinhgarh. The fort, which was 
held by a Koli chieftain, surrendered at the end of that time. 

Muhammad was not allowed to repose long at Daulatabad. In 
1328 he was disturbed by news of the rebellion of Malik Bahram 
Aiba, Kishlu Khan, the governor of Multan and Sind. The position 
of this governor was peculiar. He had been on terms of the closest 
intimacy with Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, had co-operated most cor- 
dially with him in the campaign against the usurper Khusrav, and 
had had a friendly contest Avith his comrade, in which each had 
urged the other to ascend the throne. Kishlu Khan had eventual^ 
prevailed by warning Tughluq that if he hesitated his ambitious 
son would certainly forestall him, and his old friend left him in 
virtual independence at Multan. The circumstances of Tughluq’s 
death had not improved the relations betAveen Muhammad and 
Kishlu Khan, Avho rose in arms against his sovereign. Of the 
circumstances of his rebellion there are two accounts. According 
to one he incurred the king’s Avrath by decently interring the 
stuffed skin of the unfortunate Gurshasp instead of sending the 
miserable relic on for exhibition in another province, and according 
to the other Muhammad ventured to send ‘All, a collector of revenue, 
to Multan to inquire when Kishlu Khan proposed to obey the order 
to build for liimself a house at Daulatabad and to send liis family 
thither. ‘All’s insolence in delivering this message so inflamed the 
Avrath of Kishlu Klian’s son-in-law that he slew the messenger, and 
Kishlu Khan raised the standard of revolt. 

Muhammad hastened in person from Daulatabad to crush the 
rebellion, marching by way of Delhi. Kishlu Khan marched east- 
ward fi’om Multan and the armies met in the desert plain of Abohar^, 
Avhere Muhammad defeated liis adversary by means of a stratagem. 
Shaikli ‘Imad-ud-din, who closely resembled him in personal appear- 
ance, Avas placed in the centre of the army, under the royal umbrella, 
and Muhammad himself, Avith 4000 horse, lay in ambush. The 
rebels naturally directed their chief efforts against the centre of 
the royal army, and in an impetuous charge broke the line and 
sleAv the Shaildi. The army retired in real or feigned confrision 
and the rebels dispersed to plunder the camp. The Trin g then 

1 In SO” 8' N. ana74‘’irE. 
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emerged from his ambush, fell upon Kishlu Khfin, who was but 
a( tintily attended, slew him, and severed his head from his bod)*. 
The positions were now reversed, and the rebels bi'okc and fled. 
Muhammad marched on to Multiin, about 160 miles distant, occupied 
the city, aud prepared to take punitive measures against the in- 
habitjxnts, whom he condemned as the accomplices of Kishlfi Kliiln. 
He seized the qazi, Kaiim-ud-din, caused him to be flayed alive, 
and ordered a general massacre, but this calamity was averted by 
the intercession of the saint. Shaikh Rukn-ud-din. Muhammad 
sent his minister, Klivaja Jahfiu, towards the coast of Sind, to 
repress disorders which had arisen in that province, and was almost 
immediately recalled to Delhi by the news of disturbances in the 
Gangetic Dofib. Before leaving Multiin he distinguished the hoiise 
which he had occupied by hanging over its gate the head of the 
rebel, Kishlu Khan, which was seen by Ibn Batutah when he 
visited Multan five yeare later. 

In 1328, or early in 1329, very shortly after Muhammad's return 
to Delhi, his dominions were invaded by Tarmfishlrhi the Slughul, 
Avho may be identified with the Chaghatai, ‘Ala-ud-diu Tannfishlrln, 
who reigned in Transoxiana from 1322 until 1330 or 1334. The 
invader passed through Lahore and Samana to Indrl^, and thence 
to the borders of the Budaun district, traversing the Doiib to the 
banks of the Ganges and plundering and devastating the country 
on their waj\ Tlie incursion was a mere raid aud it is probable 
that the invaders lost no time on their homeward joumej', but 
Muhammad pursued them as fiir as Kalilnaur, a few miles south of 
the Ravi, aftenvards to become famous as the town where the 
youtliful Akbar ascended the imperial throne, and to have left Abu 
Rija there to destroj’^ the fort which had aflbrded a refuge to the 
marauders, while he returned to Delhi. According to another 
account he was on this occasion mean-spirited enough to bribe the 
Mughuls to retire, but the inconsistency, of such conduct with his 
character is suificient to discredit the record. 

' After the retirement of the Mughuls the king remained for 
some time at Delhi, where he had an account to settle nith his 
people. The citizens were enraged against their sovereign, whose 
removal of the coui't to DaulatabM had gone far towards ruining 
Delhi and depriving those who had preferred to remain of their 
livelihood. Open resistance to a bloodthirsty tyrant who could 
count on the fidelity of his troops was not to be thought of, and 
'the citizens vented their spleen by the characteriistically oriental 

I A pargana town in 29^ 53' N. and 77^ 5' E,, near tbe western bank of the Jumna. 
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means of anonymous letters, filled with reproaches, invective, and 
abuse, which were throAvn at night into the hall of audience. The 
tyrant avenged himself by issuing the monstrous decree that every 
soul should leave Delhi and migrate to Daulatabad, more than si 
hundred miles distant to the south. Some attempt was made to 
provide funds for the journey and accommodation on the -way, but 
the decree was rigorously enforced and these measures were utterly 
inadequate to relieve the siiflerings of the inliabitants of a Avhole 
city. ‘ The king ordered all the inhabitants to migi’ate from Delhi 
to Daulatabad, and, on their hesitating to obey, issued a proclama- 
tion that nobody should remain in the city for more than three 
days longer, and the greater part of them moved out, but some of 
them hid themselves in their houses, and he ordered a search to 
be made for those who had remained, and his slaves found in the 
narrow streets of the city two men, one of whom was a cripple and 
the othey blind, and they brought them before him, and he ordered 
that the lame man should be cast from a halista and that the blind 
man should be dragged from Delhi to Daulatabad, which is forty days’ 
journey, and he was rubbed to pieces on the way, so that nothing 
but his foot reached Daulatabad. Wlien he did this all the people 
departed from Dellii and left their goods and their wealth, and the 
city was left without inhabitants and deserted^.’ Large numbers 
perished by the way and the greater part of those who reached 
their journey’s end never ceased to mourn for their old homes. It 
was nothing to them that they dwelt in a city of which the courtly 
poet sang that the heavens were the anvil of the knocker of its 
door, that its gates were the eight gates of paradise, and much 
more in the same strain of exaggeration. To thgm the city was a 
foreign land, and the magnificence of its buildings, the fertility of 
the soil, and the beauty and majesty of the landscape could not 
appease their longings for the imperial city of the Jumna. After 
the wretched citizens had been driven forth on their ijerilous and 
toilsome journey the king, standing by night on the roof of his 
palace and looking over the city which he had made desolate 
rejoiced to see that no smoke rose and that neither lamp nor fire 
shone in its deserted dwellings. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ is my heart content 
and my soul appeased.’ 

His vindictive wrath had blazed against his people, not against 
his city, and efibrts were made, by persuading or compelling the 
people of other towns and of the surrounding country to move to 
Delhi, to repopulate the city, but these efforts were not successful. 

1 Ibn Battitab. 
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Ibn Batutali, who arrived {it Delhi five yeare later, describes the 
splendours of the royal palace and the pomp of the court, but of 
the cit}' itself he sa3's, ‘When I entered Delhi it was almost a desert 
...Its buildings were very few and -in other respects it was quite 
empti^’ 

Tlie transportation of the population of Delhi has been described 
as a punitive rather than an administrative measure. A measure 
adopted in the following year, the enhancement of the assessment 
on land in the Dofib {ind the introduction, with a view to further 
• taxation, of a census of the houses and cattle, partook of both 
characters. The Hindus of the Doab were disaffected and turbulent, 
but it is inconceivable that they should have been guiltj’ of the 
folly, imputed to them by Muhammad, of imdting the l\Iughuls to 
invade the countrj’. They had had experience of Mughul raids, and 
would not have prepared a scourge for their own backs, but the 
measure was designed to rci>lcnish the treasury as well as to imnish 
the people, and it failed of both its object:?. 

The extent of the enhancement is uncertain. Tlie statement 
that the demand was increased ten-fold and twenty-fold is almost 
certainly h3'perbolical, and the statements of Firishta, who sa3’s that 
it was increased three-fold and four-fold, and of Budannf, who sa3’s 
that it was doubled, arc probably nearer the truth ; but Avhatever 
the extent of the enhancement may have been the cultivators were 
unable to meet the demand, and abandoned their holdings and took 
to brigandage, so that the treasury suffered and the guilty went 
unpunished. Tlie reprisals ordered by the king' converted one of 
the richest and most fertile provinces of the kingdom into the seat 
of a war between the royal troops and the inhabitants. 

Some means of replenishing the ti'easury had to be devised, and 
it was now that Muhammad conceived the idea of his famous 
fictitious currency. He may have heard of the paper currency of 
Khubilal Qa-an in China, and the fictitious money of the Mughuls 
in Persia, and it was perhaps in imitation of these fiscal measures 
•that he issued brass or copper tokens ■which were, by his decree, to 
pass cun*ent for the silver tanga of 140 gi-ains. Mr Thomas, in his 
Ghromdes of Pathan Kings of DelM} has contended that 
Muliammad’s vast power and the great wealth of his dominions 
justified, or almost justified, this measure, and that its failure was 
due to unfoi'eseen causes, but the contemporary historian BaranI 
asserts that it formed a part of the king’s extravagant design of 
- bringing under his sway the whole habitable world, for the execution 
, » EdiUori of 1871, pp. 289-47. 
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of which boundless wealth would be necessary, and from this state- 
ment it would appear that Muhammad had no clear notion of the 
uses and limitations of a fictitious currency, but believed that he 
could, by his decree, virtually convert brass and copper into silver 
and gold. He was rudely undeceived. With the almost worthless 
tokens the people purchased the gold and silver coins for which 
they were legal tender. The revenue was paid in the tokens, which 
were also freely used by foreign merchants in their disbursements 
but refused by them in payment for their goods, but the principal 
factor in the collapse of the scheme was the wholesale counterfeiting 
of the tokens. As Mr Thomas says, ‘ There was no special machinery 
to mark the difference of the fabric of the royal mint and the handi- 
work of the moderately skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions 
taken to prevent the imitation of the Chinese paper notes there 
was positively no check on the authenticity of the copper tokens, 
and no limit to the power of production of the masses at large.’ 
The justice of these remarks wifi, be appreciated by those acquainted 
with the appearance and workmanship of the copper coinage of 
India before the introduction of European methods of minting. 
An artisan with a few simple tools and a moderate degi'ee of skill in 
their use could sell at the price of silver any brass or copper which 
fell into his hands, and this result might have been foreseen. The 
enormous extent to which counterfeiting was carried on is described 
in graphic terms by all the liistorians, and Barani merely paints the 
picture in somewhat vivid colours when he writes that every Hindu’s 
house became a mint. 

The tokens were not current for more than three or four years, 
and as an oriental despot, who is, in fact, the state, cannot be 
expected to understand that public funds are held in trust for the 
public, some credit is due to Muhammad for his prompt acknowledge- 
ment of his error by the recall of the tokens, though it is doubtful 
whether he had any conception of the cost of the measure. It was 
proclaimed that silver coins would be issued to the public from all 
treasuries in exchange for brass and copper tokens, so that the 
state began by buying copper at the xwice of silver and ended by 
virtually distributing silver gratis, for so vast was the quantity of 
tokens which poured in that no use could be found even for the 
metal. Mountains of them arose at the treasuries and lay there for 
years. The remains of them were still to be seen, a century later, 
in the reign of Mu‘izz-ud-din Mubarak Shah. An Budauni says, 
‘After all, copper was copper, and silver was silver.’ 

Discontent now manifested itself among a very different class of 
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Mixliammad’s subjects. It was three years since ho had compelled 
liis courtiers to transfer their families to Daulatabiid, and ho had 
already been absent for two j’oars and a half from his new capital. 
Tliose in attendance on him began to murmur that they might as 
well have been permitted to keep their families at Delhi if they 
themselves were to be compelled to live there, but Muhammad was 
probably obeying his oxvn impulse rather than their importunity 
when ho returned, in 1330, to Daulatabiid. 

(■ In the following j^ear Ghiyus-ud-dln Bahsidur rose in rebellion 
at Sonargiion, but the rising was crushed by Bahrfim Klifin, and 
the rebel was put to death. His sldn, like that of Gurahiisp, was 
stuffed with straw and exhibited in the principal cities of the 
kingdom. 

The following year, 1331-32, passed uneventfully at Daulatabad, 
but the king’s tyranny was bearing its fruit in the Doab, and in 
1333 he returned to Delhi and led a punitive expedition into that 
region, which he treated in all respects as a hostile country. Baran, 
now Bulandshahr, was first attacked, and the whole district was 
plundered and laid waste. Tlie inhabitants were slaughtered like 
sheep, and rows of Hindu heads decked the battlements of the city 
of Baran. Those xvho escaped fled into the jungles, xvliere they 
were hunted like xrild beasts. Continuing his march in a south- 
easterly direction the king plundered and devastated, in like manner, 
the districts of Kanauj and Dalmau^, where he was still engaged 
when Ibn Batutah arrived at Delhi late in 1333 or early in 1334. 

The Moorish travellei’’s account in his Tuhfat-un-Ntizzdr fi, 
Ghardib-il-Amsdr, of his journeys and sojourn in India, throws 
much light on the condition of the country, the character of its 
sovereign, and many details. He arrived at the mouth of the Indus 
on September 12, 1333, and his anival, as he was a foreigner, had to 
be reported to Qutb-ul-Mulk, the governor of the city of Multan. 
He describes a rebellion at Sihwan, not mentioned in the general 
histoi'ies of the reign, which had been suppressed shortly befoi’e 
his arrival. The king had appointed to the government of Sihwan 
a Hindu named Batan, who was well skilled in accounts, and whom 
he entitled ‘AzTm-us-Sind. The appointment gave great offence to 
Wunar, chief of the Sumras, and to a noble named Qaisar-ur-Rumi 
living at Sihwan, who resented the appointment of a Hindu governor 
over them. Having involved him in hostilities with some brig- 
ands or tribesmen in the neighbourhood of Sihwan, they attacked 
him by night, slew him, and afterwards plundered the treasury. 

1 The town of DaJmau is situated in 26° 4' N. and 81° 6' E. 
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‘Imad-ud-Mulk Sarfciz, governor of Sind, marched against the rebels, 
and Wuniir fled to his tribe, but Qaisar sustained a siege of forty 
days in Sihwan and eventually surrendered on receiving an assurance 
that his life would be si)ared, but ‘Imad-ul-Mulk broke faith with 
him, and put Mm and large numbers of his followers to death. 
Many were flayed, and their skins, stuffed intli straw, were sus- 
pended fi’om the walls and public buildings of the citj^ Tlie sight of 
these miserable relics so horrified Ibn Batutah, who was compelled 
by the heat of the weather to sleep in the open air, as to hasten his 
departure from the city. After some stay at Multan he travelled 
by way of Abohar, Pakpattan, Sirsa, and HansT to Delhi. His 
account of the joumey illustrates Muhammad’s lavish hospitality 
to foreigners visiting his dominions and the disorder prevailing in 
the country. 

"When he reached Delhi Muhammad was in the Kanauj district, 
but the minister, Khvaja Jahan, saw that he and his fellow travel- 
lers were well received at the capital. Tlie king’s generosity to 
these strangers, M’ho had no claims on him, was fantastic. Ibn 
Batutah himself received 6000 tangas in cash, a gi’ant of three 
villages within thirty miles of Delhi which gave him an annual 
income of 6000 tangas, and ten Hindu slaves. 

Some months later Muhammad returned from Kanauj, and on 
June 8, 1334, reached Tilpat. Ibn Batutah was among those who 
went forth to meet him, and describes the king’s Idndly reception 
of himself and others, Ms ceremonial entry into the capital, and the 
great honour showi to foreigners, Avhom he was ever solicitous to 
attract to his court. They were offered appointments, which few 
were ijrepared to accept, for they were, for the most part, mere 
beggars, who had visited India vdth the object of amassing wealth 
as quicldy as possible and carrying it back to their o^ni countries. 
Ibn Batutah, to whose original gi’ant two other villages were added 
and whose annual stipend was fixed at 12,000 tangas, was willing 
to work for his bread, but hesitated to accept the post of qazl. of 
Delhi on the gi’ound of his ignorance of the language of the country 
and of his attachment to the Malilu sect of the Sunnis whose 
practice differed somewhat fi’om that of the Hanafi sect, whose 
religion was established in India. The king removed both obstacles 
by offering to appoint two assistants, who would perform the duties 
of the post while Ibn Batutali enjoyed the stipend. 

The king had enjoyed but a brief period of repose at DelM 
when he was summoned southward by the ne^vs of a serious rebel- 
lion. He had appointed Sayyid J alal-ud-din Ahsan of Kaithal to the 
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government of MaHjar, the most southerly 3 )rovincc of his kingdom. 
Ahsan now raised the standard of rebellion at Madtiru, i^roclaimcd 
hi.s indei)endonce under the style of Jalfil-ud-dhi Ahsan SImh, and 
struck coin in his own name. On January jj, 1335, Muhammad left 
Delhi for southern India, travelling by way of Daulatabad, where 
he Icned heavy contributions to the cxiicnsc of cqnii)iiing his army. 
He marched thence for Madnni by way of Bldar and Warangal, 
l)nt at the latter place his further ])rogrcss was stayed by a pc.sti- 
'ence, probably cholcni, which broke out in his army. The disease 
raged in the camp, smiting alike the gi'cat noble and the humble 
camp follower, and the mortality was aiqialling. The king himself 
fell sick and his health was not restored for several months. All 
thought of a further advance was abandoned, and Muhammad, 
leaving Malik Qabfd at Warangal as govcnior of Tclingfina, began 
to retrace his slops. He never had another opportunity of recover- 
ing the lost province of Ma^)ar, which remained a petty kingdom 
for the nc.xt ibrty yeans. All that is known of its history is to be 
ascertained from it.s coins', from the narrative of Ibn IJatutah, who 
was .son-in-law to its founder, and from a few inscriptions, and may 
be related in the course of a brief digi'c.ssion. 

Jalfil-nd-dTn Ahsan Shfih, having declared his independence in 
A.H. 735, was slain in A,H. 7-10 by one of his oflicens, who usurped 
the throne xuidcr the title of ‘Ala-ud-din UdaujI, but had not 
reigned a year when he was slain by a stray arrow which jicnc- 
trated his head when he had removed his helmet after a victory 
over the ‘infidels,’ that is to say the subjects cither of the Pandya 
or of the Kerala kings, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Qutb- 
ud-din Firfiz Shah, who was slain in a revolt after a reign of forty 
days. On his death the throne was seized by Ghiyas-ud-din Dama- 
ghfinT, who had been a trooper in the service of Muliammad Tnghluq, 
and now assumed the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Sluluammad Damaghan 
Shah. He mamed a daughter of Ahsan Shfih, and thus became 
the brother-in-laxv of the xvife of Ibn Batutah, xvho xvas a guest at 
his court after leaving that of Sluhammad Tughluq, and records 
some of the atrocities committed by him, such as the tortui’c and 
massacre of a gi’cat number of Hindu captives, men, women, and 
children. He also records Damaghan Shah's victory over Vira 
BaUala III of Dvaravatipura, xvho W'as over eighty years of ago and 
w'as captured, strangled, and flayed by his adversary, who had 
learnt some lessons at the court at Delhi, and hung the stufied skin 
of the i-aja on the wall of Madura. The death of Damaghan Shah’s 
^ See Pt. x, Ixiv, 49. and c7.J2..4.5., 1909, p. 667. 
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only son from cholera on his return to Madura and his own death 
a fortnight later from the effects of an aphrodisiac were regarded 
as the due punishment of his cruelties. 

He was succeeded in A.H. 746 (A.D. 1344) by his nephew, Nasir- 
ud-din, who had been a domestic servant at Delhi before his uncle’s 
elevation to the throne of Madura, and now assumed the title of 
Mahmud Ghaz! Damaghan. He slew all the officers of the kingdom 
likely to disturb his possession of the throne, and among them 
the husband of his predecessor’s daughter, whom he married 
immediately after her husband’s death. It was during his reign 
that Ibn Batutah, though pressed by him to stay, left the court 
of Madura. 

He was succeeded by ‘Adil Shah, whose coins were dated a.h:. 
767 (A.D. 1366), and he by Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, whose 
earliest coins are dated in a-H. 761 (A.D. 1360), and who apparently 
reigned until a.d. 1368-69, or perhaps until A.D. 1372-73, when 
he was succeeded by *Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah, whose latest 
coin is dated in A-H. 779 (a.d. 1377-78). The rising power of the 
great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar had, some years before, begun 
to overshadow the small Muslim state of Madura, and an inscrip- 
tion of Sangama I, the founder of the first dynasty of Vijayanagar, 
records a victory over *that proud lord of Madura, the valiant 
Turushka.’ In another inscription of 1371 Goppana, commanding 
the army of Bukka I, son of Sangama and third raja of Vijayanagar, 
claims a victory over the Turks of Madura, and the date of Sikandar’s 
latest coin is probably that of the extinction of the Muslim dynasty 
of Madura by Bukka I. 

We now return to the movements of Muhammad Tughluq, who 
retired from Warangal to Bldar, of which city and province he 
appointed Shihab-ud-dm governor, conferring on him the title of 
Nusrat Khan. This appointment marks the introduction of the 
pernicious system, which was soon to become general, of farming 
the revenue. Muhammad’s lavish profusion and wild and disastrous 
schemes of conquest so impoverished him as to render him des- 
perate, and the system of farming the revenue was introduced with 
the object of •wringing from the wretched cultivator the utmost 
farthing. His experience in the Gangetic Doab should have taught 
him the axiom that there is a point beyond which demands cannot 
be raised, and that human beings will not labour to till the soil 
unless they are allowed to retain a proportion of its fruits sufficient 
to maintain life. In the later years of the reign no experienced and 
conscientious official would enter into the unholy, competition for 
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governorships, for the government of districts and provinces was 
virtually put up to auction, and he who promised to pay the largest 
annual sum to the treasury obtained the prize. The successful 
bidders were usually men of mean origin, devoid of knowledge, 
experience, and compassion, who, without staying to consider what 
men could or would pay, made the most extravagant promises, 
only to discover that they could not meet their obligations. It ^vas 
well kno^vn that the king would make no allowance for circum- 
stances, and the defaulter was left with no remedy but rebellion. 

NusiatKliiin agreed to pay the treasurj", for the districts placed 
under his charge, the annual sum of ten millions of iangas, and 
^luhammad continued his retreat. At Bir he suffered from a severe 
toothache, and his vanity caused to be erected over the spot where 
the tooth, when extracted, Avas buried, a domed tomb, AA’hich is still 
standing and is known as the Dome of the Tooth. 

Eeports of the Icing’s sickness at Warangal had been exagger- 
ated into rumours of his death, which had been believed by Malik 
Hushang of DaulatTibiid, a noble AA’ith Avhom he had been on terms 
of peculiar affection and intimacy. Hushang had risen in rebellion, 
but on learning that Muhammad was alive and was returning to 
Daulatabad fled and sought an asylum with a Hindu chieftain in 
the Western Ghats, who subseq^uently surrendered him, Tlie rebel, 
strange to ssiy, Avas pardoned. 

Muhammad had for some time past deliberately encouraged 
foreigners of all nations to settle in his dominions. He cherished 
the insane design of subjugating the AA’hole AA’orld. His knowledge 
of geography was scanty and he could form no conception of the 
magnitude of the task which he proposed to himself, but he under- 
stood that the fimt step to be taken would be the conquest of the 
neighbouring countries of Transoxiana and Persia, and AAitli this 
object in vieAv he encouraged wealthy and influential Mughuls and 
natives of Kliurasan to enter his service in tlie hope that they Avould 
assist him in the conquest of their native lands. Later in his reign, 
A^hen he had succeeded in obtaining the formal recognition of al- 
Hakim II, the Abbasid Caliph in Egypt, he obliged these foreigners 
to swear allegiance to him as tlie only laAvful Muslim sovereign. 

For the conquest of Persia he raised an enormous army, the 
maintenance of which so depleted his treasury that in the second 
year of the army’s existence no funds remained for its payment, 
and it melted away. 

Not all the foreigners so freely welcomed and so liberally 
remunerated proved to be Mthfhl, and during the king’s absence 
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in the south Hulagu, a Muglml noble at Lahore, liroclaimed his 
independence, appointed Gul Chandar, chief of the Ehokars, his 
minister, and slew the governor, Tatar Khan the elder. Khvaja 
Jahan, the minister, assembled an army at Delhi and marched 
towards Lahore, taking with him, among others, Ibn Batutah, who 
has left an account of the expedition which, though brief, is the 
most circumstantial which has come do\ra to us. Hulagu and Gal 
Chandar marched to meet Klivaja Jahan, and the two armies met 
and fought on the banks of one of the gi’eat rivers of the Punjab, 
probably the Sutlej. Hulagu was defeated and fled, and large 
numbers of liis army were drowned in the river. Khvaja Jahan 
advanced to Lahore, where he punished, after his master’s manner, 
the remnant of the rebels and their partisans. Many were flayed 
alive and many were slain in other ways, and three hundred of the 
widows of the victims were sent into imprisonment at Gwalior. 

Before leaving Daulatabad the king gave general permission to 
those who had been transported from Delhi eight years before to 
return to their former home, and most of them returned joyfully, 
but some had become attached to the land of their exile, and 
remained there. 

During Muhammad’s absence from Delhi a heavy calamity had 
befallen northern India, and famine was sore in the land. It lasted, 
like that recorded in the Book of Genesis, for seven years, and was 
the most severe famine of which we have any record in India. It 
is attributed by historians to natural causes, and Budaunl goes as 
far as to say that ‘ for seven whole years not a drop of rain fell from 
the heavens.’ This is, of course, mere hyperbole, and must be inter- 
preted to mean that the rainfall was defleient for seven years, but 
it is certain that the famine was not due to natural causes alone, 
or the province of Oudh would not have been able to afford relief 
during that period to the inhabitants of Delhi and the Doab. 
Muhammad’s exactions, which extinguished cultivation in large 
tracts of the Doab, and his severity, which destroyed those who 
might have cultivated the land, contributed in no small measm’e to 
the calamity, which is always mentioned in connexion with, though 
not directly attributed to, his ill-treatment of his subjects in the 
Doab. 

His way to Delhi lay through the usually fertile province of 
Malwa, and here he had an opportunity of observing the havoc 
which ffimine had wrought upon his people. , Towns and whole 
districts were depopulated and even the postal runners were con- 
strained to abandon their posts, so that the royal mails no longer 
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ran between Delhi and Daulatfibad. A pound of gi’ain cost twenty- 
two or twenty-three gi'ains of silver, and the people were reduced 
to eating unnatural and loathsome food. Ibn Batutah saw some 
women cutting strips from the skin of a horse which had been dead 
for some months, and eating them, cooked hides were exposed for 
sale in the bazara, and j)coplc tlu’onged round the butchers to 
catch and drink the blood of slaughtered cattle. Some travellei’s 
resting in the deserted city of Agi’oha, now Ilissar, found a man 
cooking a human foot, and as the famine gi-cw ever more severe 
human flesh became a common article of food. 

Mtihammad was not regardless of the sufferings of his people. 
A daily ration of grain was issued for six months to all the citizens 
of Delhi, and cooked food was distributed at the wealthy college 
which his eccentric piety had endowed at the tomb of the worthless 
Qutb-ud-dm IMubfirak, and at other shrines in the cit}’. large 
suras of money were advanced to enable husbandmen to buy seed 
and plough-cattle, to sink wells, and to improve and extend their 
holdings, but the king insisted on the application of these grants 
or loans to the objects for w’hich they were made, and to no other. 
In some cases the starving people were too weak to carry out the 
worlvs for which the money was granted, in others thej* were con- 
vinced, by the continued failure of the rains of the futility of 
spending money on tilling and sowing the parched land, and thej' 
applied the grants to their own immediate needs. This was regarded 
as contumacy and Muhammad punished the miserable transgi-essons 
■^rfth such rigour that the tale of executions shocked and disgusted 
even those accustomed to his bai’barous severity, and this measure 
of relief produced more misery than .would have resulted from a 
policj’ of inaction. 

It was not onty at Daulatabad that the news of the king’s sick- 
ness in Telingana had given rise to reports of his death. The 
rumour had been circulated and had gained some credence at 
Delhi and in its neighbourhood. >Say3id Ibrahim the Pureebearer, 
son of Sayyid Jaliil-ud-dln Ahsan of Madura, was a favourite of the 
king, whose confidence in the son was so little shaken by the father’s 
rebellion that Ibrahim was left as governor of the districts of Hansi 
and Sirsa when Muhammad left Delhi for the south. He heard and 
was inclined to credit the news of the Idng’s death, and when a 
large remittance of treasure of Sind reached Hansi on its way to 
DeUii he detained the convoy on the pretext that the roads were 
unsafe, -with the intention of seizing the treasure and establisliing 
his independence as soon as he should receive confirmation of the 
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news of the king’s death, but on learning that the rumour was false 
he allowed the convoy to pass on to Delhi. No overt act of rebel- 
lion had been committed, and had Ibrahim kept his own counsel, 
he might have escaped suspicion, but he had incautiously mentioned 
his design in the presence of his servants, and the matter reached 
the king’s ears. Owing to the regard which he had for Ibrahim he 
hesitated to proceed to extremities against liim, and he might have 
escaped had not a treasonable speech, rashly uttered, been reported 
at court. He was arrested and confessed, under fear of torture, 
his real object in detaining the treasure, and the king put him to 
death. 

Nusrat Khan now discovered that he was not able to remit 
to Delhi even a quarter of the sum of ten millions of tomgas which 
he had promised to pay annually from the revenues of Bldar, and 
rose in rebellion. Reinforcements were sent to Qutlugh Khan at 
Daulatabad, and he marched against the rebel, besieged him in 
Bldar, captured him, and sent him to Delhi. 

Muhammad now decreed a fresh evacuation of Delhi, actuated 
on this occasion by a desire for the welfare of his subjects. The 
fertile province of Oudh had for many years prospered under the 
mild and paternal rule of its governor, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and from its 
overflowing gi*anaries the Idng purposed to relieve the misery of 
his people. Any attempt to transport grain through the starving 
and turbulent Doab would have been foredoomed to failure, and 
since he could not bring food to his people he led his people to the 
food. On the western bank of the Ganges, near the site of the 
ancient city of Khor, in 27° 33' N. lat. and 79° 35' E. long, at a dis- 
tance of 165 miles from Delhi, he caused a city of-booths to be built, 
to which he gave the Sanskrit name of Sargadwarl (Swarga-dtvara), 
*the Gate of Paradise,’ and which he made his headquarters for the 
next six years. To this city he brought the inliabitants of Delhi, 
and here they were fed. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and his brothers loyally 
supported him, encamped on the opposite bank of the river, and 
conveyed the hoarded grain of Oudh to Sargadwari, the temporaiy 
booths of which were replaced in the follomng year by more per- 
manent buildings, where the citizens of Delhi dwelt, not only in 
plenty, but in moderate comfort. 

Neither his people’s distress nor his preoccupation in relieving 
it could restrain the king from indulging his vain dreams of world- 
empire, and in 1337-38, the year after the foundation of Sargadwari, 
he perpetrated one of his greatest acts of folly. The dream of con- 
quering Transoxiana and Persia had faded, but there were other 
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laiulK to Rubfluc, IJcyond the vast, mountain cliain wliicli bomulccl 
Ins kingdom on tlic nortli-ca**! lay (be inystcrions land of Tibet, 
and beyond (liat ngjiin (lui great. cmi)irc of Cliina, and an army 
vlncb could traveivo (bo moiinlains might, Mubammad believed, 
take tbo.'JC two countries by surprise. Of the nature of the country 
and the inhabitants, (be narrow passes, (be i)crilous mountain jiatbs, 
(be .sheer prceipiccs, and (be bitter cold to be endured by troops 
bred in the seorebing jdains of India be could form no idea, and 
be pei'suadcd bimsclf (bat dread of bis M*ra(b would cjirry bis 
troops over all ob.stacle.s. An army of ] 00,000 horse and a large 
number of foot was assembled at Delhi under the command of Malik 
Xilqwn, who held the bononiry jnist of chief of (be inkstand-bearers, 
and was dispatched on the dc'-'pcnite adventure. The troops marched 
by way of Nagarkot. or Kangni, (be capture of which in this year 
is recorded in an ode of Badr-i-Cbacb. and entered the mountains 
after idnndering and devasUiting (be villages on (heir biM’cr .slopes. 
Tl)cy advanced by a narrow road, which would admit no more tliati 
one bor.«cnian at a titne, along (be preeijutous mountain side, but 
safely reached the stronghold, which Ibn Hatutah cjdls Wannigal, 
of the local chieftain, where they halted after their toilsome, iourney. 
Here they were overtaken by tl\e heavy and drenching niins of the 
mountains, which .sjwcad disease among men and horses and dc- 
stroj’cd large numbers of both. The oflicers sought and received 
j)crmission to lead their men back to the plain.s, there to await (he 
end of the rstiny sea.son, when a second attempt might be made to 
travcr.se the mountahus, and they set out ndth all their plunder, but 
the mountaineers had a.«.‘5cmblcd to hara.s.s their retreat and occu- 
pied the gorges and defilc.s. Great stones and felled trees were 
hurled from the heights on the retreating ho.st, laden with its 
plunder, stragglers were cut oflj the ptisscs were held and stoutly 
defended, and the liighlandcrs so thoroughly performed their task 
that they destroyed the am}’ almost to a man, and recovered all 
the plundci’. Nikpal, two other oflicers, and about ten horsemen 
” Averc all Avho returned to Delhi and the king Avas deej)!}' humiliated. 
He was obliged to conclude Avith the mountaineers aa'Iio had 
destroyed his aimy a treaty of peace, in AA’hich the only condition 
to his advantage Avas an undertaking to pay tribute for the land 
cultiA’’ated by them in the plains, AA'hich Avas at all times liable 
to be ovemin by his troops. 

The effects of this campaign on the Idngdom Avere disastrous. 
Not only had a great aimy and the enormous quantity of trcasui'c 
A\’hich accompanied it been lost, but hluhammad’s reputation had 
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received such a blow that disaffection in the regions groaning under 
his tyranny blazed into rebellion, and he was never again able to 
place himself at the head of such a host as he had assembled for 
the conquest of China. 

In 1338-39 Bahriim Khan, governor of Eastern Bengal, died, 
and an officer of his troops proclaimed his independence in that 
province under the title of Fakhr-ud-dln Mubarak Shah. Tlie 
tortuous course of events in Bengal which resulted in the death 
of Qadr Klian, governor of Laldinawati and in the establishment 
of Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak in the eastern and of Shams-ud-ffin 
Iliyas in the western province and finally, in 1352, as sultan of all 
Bengal will be traced in Chapter xi. Muhammad’s activities were 
paralysed by the blow which he had received in the Himalaya and 
by the havoc which famine had UTOught in his dominions, and he 
could take no steps to restore his authority in the eastern provinces, 
so that Bengal was permanently lost to him. 

In the following year, 1339-40, came news of another serious 
rebellion in the Deccan. ‘All Shah Kar (‘the Deaf’), an officer 
serving under Qutlugh Khan, was sent to collect and escort to 
Daulatabad the revenue due from the province of Gulbarga, the 
defencelessness of which tempted him to rebellion. He attacked 
and slew Bhairon, the Hindu officer who held Gulbarga, raised a 
force by means of the treasure which he should have conveyed to 
Daulatabad, marched to Bidar, slew the governor, and occupied 
the town. Here, however, he was defeated by Qutlugh Klian, 
surrendered to him, and was sent to Delhi. 

The king himself was now embarrassed by a rebellion. ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk, governor of Oudh, had for many years governed his province 
with ability and clemency and had acquired gi’eat influence and 
popularity. The successful victualling of Sargadwari was due 
entirely to his prudence and foresight and to his admirable arrange- 
ments for the conveyance of grain to the temporary city. Many of 
the respectable inhabitants of Delhi, fearing the . king’s tyranny, 
had withdrawn from the city and had settled in Oudh, where they 
received generous treatment at the hands of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who 
attached them to himself and ensured the extension of cultivation 
in his province by granting them villages in fee. With these 
immigrants had come others, less desirable fugitives from justice, 
who were harboured on the immoral eastern principle that it is 
dishonourable to surrender to justice even a malefactor who has 
sought an asylum with a protector. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk was humiliated 
by a demand for their surrender, but the chief cause of his estrange- 
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ment from the Icing was the latter’s design of transferring him to 
the goveniment of the Deccan in the place of Qiitlugh Khun. The 
avowed reason for the transfer was ‘Ain-nl-Mullc’s efficiency and 
success as a provincial goveraor, from which some improvement in 
the situation in the Deccan might be expected, but it was generally 
knoAvn that the deplorable condition of the southern provinces was 
due not to any fault of Qutlugh Khun, w'ho was a loj-al and able 
governor, but to the pernicious system of farming the revenues, 
and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk feared, probably u'ith justice, that the king’s real 
motive in ti’ansferring him from Oudh was jealousy of his power 
and influence, and that the object of appointing him to a govern- 
ment in which Qutlugh Khun liad failed was to ensure his disgrace 
and destruction. His brothers, who had loyally assisted him in the 
government of Oudh now urged him not to submit to the caprice 
of an ungi'ateful master, but to rely on the support of the people 
by whom he was so well beloved. Opportunity favoured him, for 
the elephants, horses, pack animals and cattle of the royal army 
had been sent across the Ganges into Oudh for grazing, and the 
rebellion was precipitated by the seizure of those animals, w'hile 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk fled from the camp and joined his own anny on the 
east of the Ganges. He assumed the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, 
and j\Iuhammad, for the first time in his reign, had cause to tremble 
for his throne and his life. The disaster to his army in the Himalaya 
had impaired his prestige and his severity and cruelty had alienated 
the nobles in his camp, on whose fidelity he could no longer rely. 
The rebel army, though composed of poor material, -was more 
numerous than his oto, and he desired to avoid an immediate 
battle. Hastily summoning reinforcements fi’om Delhi and other 
toAvns, he marched rapidly towards Kanauj, seeking the protection 
of its walls. The rebels on the eastera bank marched from Ban- 
garmau, and it seemed that Miiliammad’s only hope of safety lay in 
outstripping them. When it became kno^vn that they had crossed 
the river he was much alarmed, for he did not believe that they 
'would have ventured on this step without encouragement from 
traitors in his own camp. The rebels, to the number of 60,000, 
attacked his outposts by night, and the battle soon became general, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming numerical superiority of the 
enemy, the Persians, Turks and Khurasams in the I'oyal army 
fought valiantly, and at dawn the rebels were in frill flight and 
were pursued for twenty miles. Many, including two of ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk’s four brothers, were slain in the battle or the pursuit, or 
drowned in the Ganges. Malik Ibrahim, one of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s 
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accomplices in rebellion, seized him and carried him before the 
minister, Khviija Jahan, in the hope of earning a pardon, and the 
minister, after causing ^Ain-ul-Mulk to be stripped, carried him 
before the king. The captive was naked save for a small loin-cloth, 
and was mounted on an ox. Following him was a large number of 
other prisoners, and the sons of the courtiers disgraced themselves 
by crowding round the unfortunate prisoners, heaping abuse on 
‘iin-ul-Mulk, spitting in his face, and beating with their fists his 
companions in misfortune. 

Few rebels who fell into the hands of Muhammad Tughluq 
escaped a cruel death, but the tyi’ant had the grace to remember 
the long and faithful service of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and the captive, 
instead of being executed, was condemned to imprisonment in 
sackcloth and chains. 

From Kanauj Muhammad marched to Bangarmau, and thence 
performed a pilgi’image to the shrine of the half-mytliical hero 
Salar Masiid, said in story to have been sister’s son to Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and one of his bravest warriors. From Baliraich, where 
the hero’s tomb stands, he sent Khvaja Jahan with a sufficient 
force to intercept the remnant of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s army and to pre- 
vent the fugitives from entering the kingdom of Bengal. The 
minister M'as also entrusted "with the task of collecting all those 
who had migrated from Delhi into Oudh, and of conducting them 
to their homes. This measure, strange to say, was conceived in 
clemency and the fugitives were kindly treated instead of being 
dealt Avitli as rebels. 

From Baliraich the king returned to Dellii after an absence of 
two and a half years, and here found ‘Al! Shah Kar and liis brothers, 
who had been sent from the Deccan by Qutlugh Fhan. With rare 
clemency he contented himself ivith banishing them to Ghazni, but 
‘All Shah afterwards returned to India "without peimission, and 
was captured and executed. At the same time ‘Ain-ul-Mulk ivas 
pardoned, released fi’om prison, and reinstated in the government 
of Oudh. ^ 

Muhammad’s active but inconstant mind had conceived at 
Sargadwari the notion that no sovereign could legitimately wield 
authority unless he were commissioned by God’s vicegerent on . 
earth, the Caliph and Conunander of the Faitliful, and set himself 
diligently to inquire who the Caliph ivas and where he was to be 
found. He ascertained from travellers that there still existed in 
Egypt a puppet of the house of ‘Abbas, who claimed the dignity. 
Their information was not veiy recent, for they styled him al- 
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Mustakfi, while he who hove that title had died or had been 
deposed a year earlier, but the coins of A.H. 740 (A.D. 1340-41) 
bear the title of al-Mxistakfl and the ceremonial performance of 
the Friday prayers and the observation of the great festivals of 
Islam M’ore suspended until the king should have received the 
Caliph’s recognition, which he sought by means of a humble 
petition, accompanied by costly gifts, but three years passed 
before a reply could be received. Tliis act of humility indicated 
no change in the Icing’s nature, and neither his arrogance nor his 
impatience of contradiction or disobedience was diminished. 

Had he only had patience he might have maintained at his 
court, like the Slamluks of Egypt, a submissive Caliph of his oxvn, 
for in this j’ear there arrived at Delhi from Transoxiana, where he 
had been living under the protection of the Mughul Kliiin, ‘Alii-ud- 
din Tarmashlrin, Ghiyiis-ud-dln Muhammad, son of ‘Abd-ul-Qfihir, 
son of Yusuf, son of *Abd-ul-‘AzTz, son of the Abbasid Caliph al- 
Mustansir of Baghdad, who reigned from 1226 to 1242. His descent 
having been verified he was received uith great honour. To the 
two messengers who arrived at the court seeking permission for 
their master to visit it the Icing gave 6000 tangas, to which were 
added 30,000 tangas for Ghiyas-ud-din himself. The leading ecclesi- 
astics and theologians of tlie court wei'e sent as far as Sirea to 
meet him, and the king himself met him at Mas'udabad, now 
Bahadurgarh. After a ceremonious interchange of gifts ho held 
Ghij-as-ud-dJn’s stirrup while he mounted and they rode together, 
the roj’al umbrella being held over the heads of both. Ghiyas-ud- 
din received extraordinary privileges at court, and the profusion 
of the king’s liberality to him is not to be reconciled with sanity. 
Tlie vessels in his palace were of gold and silver, the bath being 
of gold, and on the first occasion of his using it a gift of 400,000 
tangas was sent to lumj he was supplied with male and female 
servants and slaves, and was allowed a daily sum of 300 tangas, 
though much of the food consumed by him and his household came 
from the royal kitchen ; he received in fee the whole of ‘Ala-ud-din’s 
city of Sin, one of the four cities (Delhi, Sir!, Tuglduqabad, and 
Jahanpanah) which composed the capital, with all its buildings, 
and adjacent gardens and lands and a hundred villages; he was 
appointed governor of the eastern district of the province of Dellii; 
he received tliirty mules with trappings of gold; and whenever he 
visited the court he was entitled to receive the carpet on which 
the king sat. The recipient of all this wealth and honour was but 
a well-bom beggar, mean and miserly almost beyond belief He 
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ate alone, not fi*om pride or arrogance, but because, as he confessed 
to Ibn Batutali, he could not bear to see other mouths eating his 
food, and grudged even a lamp in his palace, preferring to sit in 
darkness. He personally collected sticks in his garden for firewood, 
and stored them, and compelled his personal servants to till his 
land. He was dishonest as well as parsimonious, and Ibn Batutali 
vainly demanded payment of a debt which the descendant of the 
Caliphs owed liim. 

Multan was the scene of the next rebellion. Malik Shahu Lodi, , 
an Afghan noble who had a considerable following of his om’ii tribe, 
had risen in that province, slain Malik Bihzad, its governor, ex- 
pelled another officer, and seized the city. Tlie Icing assembled his 
army and set out from Delhi, but had travelled no more than two 
or three stages when he heard of the death of his mother. This 
was a real loss to the kingdom, for she was charitable and generous, 
not with the insane profusion of her son, but in due measure. The 
people, no less than the king, deplored her loss, for her counsels 
had to some extent restrained her son’s ferocity, and after her 
death no such acts of clemency as the pardoning of *Ain-ul-Mulk, 
‘All Shah Kar, Hushang, Husrat Khan, and other rebels are recorded. 

Muhammad would not pennit his mourning for his mother to 
interrupt the expedition which he had undertaken, but when he 
reached Dipalpur he received a petition from Shahu expressing 
contrition, and learnt at the same time that the rebel and all liis 
followers had fied beyond liis reach into the mountains of Afghani- 
stan, and accordingly returned to Dellii. The subsequent rebellions 
in Gujarat and the Deccan were partly due to the severity of the 
restrictions placed upon Afghans in India in consequence of Shahu’s 
revolt. 

When the king returned to Delhi the famine was at its worst, 
and the people were eating human flesh. He had been engaged, 
since his return from Sargadwari, in devising schemes to restore 
prosperity to the land which liis tyranny had done so much to 
devastate. To the regulations which he framed he gave the name 
of mlvb, or ‘methods,’ and by their means, says Barani, -ndth prob- 
ably unconscious irony, agricultm’e would have been so improved 
and extended that plenty would have reigned throughout the earth, 
and so much money would have poured into the freasury that the . 
king would have been able to raise an anny capable of conquering 
the world — ^had they been practicable. 

A department to deal with all questions relating to agriculture 
was created and. placed under the charge of a minister called, for 
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no apparent reason, Am7r-i-Kvh7, or 'jronntain Lord,' and it was 
ordained that the kingdom should be divided into districts thirty 
by thirty leagues, or about IflOO srpiarc miles, in area, in which not 
one span of land M’as to be left uncultivated, and crops were to 
be sown in rotation. Tliis ordinance was the conception of a mere 
theorist, No allowance was made for forest, pasture, or uncultuniblc 
land, and though the order relating to rotation appeal's to indicate 
.some knowledge of the ju'incipleof scientific agriculture it is clear, 
from the examplc.s gi\'cn, that these principlc.s were not understood. 
Barley, for instance, was to follow whcjit; sugarcane, a most c.v- 
hau.sting crop, after which the land should have been allowed to 
lie fallow for at least, a year, was to follow barley; and grape.s and 
dates were to follow sugarcane. To these districlvS were appointed 
superintendents who, to borrow a tenn from Anglo-Iri.sh history 
which litcndly tninslates their designation, were styled ‘iindcr- 
tokers,' who undertook to .«cu not only that the regulations were 
carried out to the letter, but also to re-])coide the land and make 
cveiy square mile maintain a fi.xcd number of horse .soldiers. None 
but irrcsiionsible adventurers would have entered into such an 
agreement, and even these would have held aloof but for the 
immediate inducements ofTcred. The king, who wa.s as bad a judge 
of men as he was of aflaiiv, would not sec a favourite scheme 
baulked at the outset, and undertakers were induced to come 
forward by gifts of caparisoned horsc.s, rich robc.s of honour, and 
estates to reward them for their promises and large sums of money 
to enable them to inaugurate the scheme. These gifts were, as the 
historian says, their omi blood-money, for when they perceived the 
impossibility of meeting their engagements they appropriated to 
their own use all that they had received and trusted to events to 
enable them to escape an almost inevitable fate. AIoi'c than seventy 
millions of iangas were thus disbursed in gifts to the undertakci's 
and at the end of the stipulated term of three ycara so little of 
what had been promised had been performed that BaranI speaks 
of the performance as not one-hundredth, na.y, not one-thousandth • 
part of the promise, and adds that unless Aluhammad had died 
when he did, in his expedition to Sind, not one of the undertakers 
would have survived lus resentment 

Tlie second regulation encouraged Alughuls to settle in India. 
These fierce nomads might furnish a mobile and efficient army, but 
they could not I'eifiace the industrious peasantry whose labours 
"had filled the cofiers of the state and who had been, in many ti’acts, 
dispersed and destroyed by famine and oppression. The Mughuls 
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were attracted to India by enormous gifts, and by favours of every 
description, so that at the beginning of every printer numbers of 
commanders of tens of thousands and of thousands arrived ■with 
their wives, their families, and their followers, received great sums 
of money, horses, and jewels, and were entertained at princely 
banquets. Tliis expenditure on an unproductive class maintained 
at gi’eat cost necessitated further schemes for the improvement 
and development of the resources of the state, and the third regu- 
lation was framed to this end. Of the details of the scheme nothing 
is recorded, nor is it easy to divine what sources of revenue the 
king could have tapped other than those which he had already 
exploited to the utmost, but as the regulation is said to have been 
enforced by clemency mingled ■with severity it perhaps provided 
for the levy of forced loans and benevolences, which led naturally 
to the framing of the fourth regulation, enhancing the severity of 
the penal code. The frequency and cruelty of the punishments 
inflicted by the Idng bred seditions and rebellion which still 
further inflamed his wrath and increased his severity, and even 
suspects were seized and cruelly tortured until in their agony 
they confessed to imaginary crimes and were executed on their 
confessions. 

Barani relates an interesting conversation which he had Avith 
the king on political ofieuces and their punishment. The occasion 
was Muhammad’s halt at Sultanpur, about tAVo years after this 
time, on his Avay to suppress the rebellion in Gujarat. The Idng, 
refeiTing to the disorders and revolts in all parts of his dominions, 
expressed a fear lest men should attribute them all to his severity, 
but added that he should not be influenced by irresponsible opinion. 
He asked Barani, as one versed in history, for Avhat offences Idngs 
of old had been Avont to inflict death. Barani admitted the necessity 
for capital punishment, without Avhich order could not be main- 
tained, and said that the gi*eat Jamshid of Persia had inflicted it for 
seven offences, viz. apostasy, Avilfiil murder, adultery by a married 
man Avith another’s Avife, high treason, rebellion, aiding the king’s 
enemies, and such disobedience as caused injury to the state, trivial 
acts of disobedience being expressly excepted. Muhammad then 
asked for what crimes capital punishment was sanctioned by the 
Islamic law, and Barani replied that there were only three for 
which it was provided, apostasy, Avilful murder of a Muslim, and 
rape of a chaste Avoman, but that it was understood that kings ’ 
might, for the maintenance of peace and order, inflict it for the 
other four crimes for which it had been sanctioned by Jamshid. 
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Muhammad replied that Jamshid’s code had been fi*amed for earlier 
times, when men were innocent and obedient, and that in the latter 
times wickedness had increased upon the earth and a spirit of dis- 
affection w’as everywiiere abroad, so that it had become necessary 
to punish with death acts of disobedience wiiich w^ould formerly 
have been regarded as venial, lest the infection slioidd spread and 
disaffection breed open rebellion. In this course, he said, he would 
persevere until his death, or until his people became submissive. 
His reply embodies his wiiole theoiy of penal legislation. He re- 
garded his people as his natural enemies, and the penal laws 
as a means of visiting his personal displeasure on them. They 
accepted the challenge, and the hideous rivalry continued until 
his death. 

On July 22, 1342, Ibn Batutah left Delhi. Favoured foreigner 
though he was his life had been twdee in dangei’. In terror for his 
own life, he w’as sickened by the daily spectacle of the king’s cruelty. 
‘Many a time,’ he writes, ‘I saw the bodies of the slain at liis gate, 
tlirowm there. One day my horse shied under me and I saw’ some- 
thing wliite on the gi’ound and asked w’hat it w'as, and my companions 
told me that it was the 'breast of a man who had been cut into 
three pieces. The Idng slew both small and great, and spared not 
the learned, the pious, or the noble. Daily there were brought to 
the council hall men in chains,- fetters, and bonds, and they were 
led away, some to execution, some to torture, and some to scourging. 
On every day except Friday there was a gaol delivery, but on Friday 
the prisoners were not led out, and it was on that day only that 
they took their ease and cleansed themselves. May God preserve 
us from such calamities ! ’ 

Muhammad took advantage of Ibn Batutah’s desire to leave 
India and intention of continuing his travels to appoint him his 
envoy to China. During the expedition into the Himalaya a temple 
or shrine to which Chinese pilgrims resorted had been destroyed, 
and the emperor of China had sent a mission seeking leave to 
rebuild it. Muhammad was prepared to grant this permission on 
condition that the worshippers paid jizya, the poll-tax levied fi‘om 
idolaters, and Ibn Batutah, with a hundred followers, was deputed 
to accompany the Chinese mission on its return and to deliver this 
decision. He was accompanied to the port of embarkation by an 
escort of 1000 horse, without Avliich it would have been unsafe to 
travel through Muhammad’s dominions, and his account of his 
journey discloses the deplorable condition of the country. The 
Gangetic Doab was seething with revolt. The town of Jalali, near 
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Koil (‘Aligarh) was besieged b}' 4000 Hindu rebels, and seventy- 
eight of the mission’s escort were Idlled on the way thither. Ibn 
Batutah was himself taken prisoner by a band of Hindus, and 
escaped with great difficulty, after suffering many hardships. It 
was no unusual thing for Muslim governors to be besieged in 
their cities by bands of Hindu rebels, and they were sometin; 7 
obliged to api)eal to Delhi for assistance. Ahmad Khan, governor 
of Gwalior, offered to entertain Ibn Batutah with the spectacle of 
the execution of some Hindus, but the Moor had had his fill of 
horrors at Delhi, and begged to be excused. 

Ill 1343 Muhammad was called to the districts of Sunam, Sfimana, 
Kaithal, and Guhram where the Hindus had entirely abandoned 
agiiculture and deserted their villages, assembling in large camps 
in the jungles, where they lived by brigandage. The rebellion 
spread as far east as the lower slopes of the Himalaya and called 
for extensive operations and vigorous action. Muhammad performed 
the congenial task thoroughly. The camps of the rebels were 
plundered and broken up, and the gangs were dispersed, but the 
ringleaders were treated with unusual Icnicnc}^ They were deprived 
of their ancestral lands, but ivere brought into Delhi and settled 
there with their wives and families. Many became IMuslirns, and 
as many were also ennobled it may be assumed that their conver- 
sion was the price of their preferment. 

On his return to Delhi in 1344 JMuhammad received Haji Sa‘Id 
Sarsari, the envoy sent from Egypt by the Abbasid al-Hakim H in 
response to his prayer for pontifical recognition. The envoy was 
received with the most extravagant honours, and the arrogant 
Muhammad’s self-abasement before him verged on the grotesque. 
Tlie king, all the gi*eat officers of state, the Saj’yids, holy and 
learned men, and all who could pretend to any importance went 
forth from Delhi to meet the envoj', who bore the Caliph’s decree 
of recognition and a robe of honour for Muhammad. The king 
walked several bow'shots barefoot as the envoy approached, and, 
after placing the decree and the robe of honour on his head dn 
token of reverence, Idssed his feet several times. Triumphal arches 
were erected in the city and alms were lavislily distributed. On 
the first Friday after the envoy’s airival the long discontinued 
Friday prayers were recited mtli gi'eat pomp and the names of 
such previous rulers of India as had failed to secure tlie formal 
recognition of one of the Abbasid Caliphs were omitted from the 
formal sermon. The most exaggerated respect was paid to the' 
envoy. His utterances were recorded and repeated as though they 
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had been inspired and, as BaranI says, ‘Without the Caliph’s com- 
mand the king scarcely Teutured to drink a draught of water.' 
The festivals of Islam were now again observed, the legends on the 
coins M’ere corrected, and Muhammad sent Haji Rajab Bui’qa'i to 
Egypt as envoy to the Caliph. 

In 1344 a rebellion broke out in Kara. This rich district had 
been farmed for an immense sum to a worthless debauchee, who 
bore the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk. He discovered, when he attempted 
to fulfil his promise to the king, that he could not collect the tenth 
part of what he had conti’acted to pay to the treasurj*^ and, in his 
drunken despair, raised the standard of rebellion, stj’ling himself 
Sultiin ‘Ala-ud-din. The king was assembling troops at Delhi when 
news was received that ‘Ain-ul-Mulk had justified the clemency uith 
which he had been treated by marching fi’om Oudh and captui'ing 
and slaying Rizam-ul.-Mulk, and the news was confiraied by the 
arrival of the rebel’s skin. The Shaikhzada of Bastiim, who had 
married the king’s sister, was sent to complete the woi’k and to 
restore order in the Kara district, and stamped out the embers of 
rebellion ^vitb great severit}'. 

The Idng’s attention was now turned to the Deccan where the 
revenue collections had fallen by ninety per cent. Tlie decrease 
was probably due to the introduction of the farming system and 
to consequent rebellions, but Muhammad was easily persuaded to 
attribute it to the sloth and peculation of the collectors appointed 
by Qutlugh Khan. On December 8, 1344, the poet Badr-i-Chach 
was sent fi’om Delhi to recall Qutlugh Khan from DaulatabM, 
and his brother, Maulana Kizam-ud-din, a simple man devoid of 
administrative experience, was sent from Broach to succeed him, 
but Avith restricted pow'ers. Muhammad, ever ready to remedy dis- 
orders by neAV devices, now divided the Deccan into four revenue 
divisions {shiqq) to each of which was appointed a governor upon 
whom the enforcement of neAV regulations and the extortions of 
the uttermost tcmga of the revenue were strictly enjoined. The 
removal of the mild and pious Qutlugh Khan, whose benevolent 
rule and readiness to stand between the people and the king’s 
wrath had won the love of Hindu and Muslim alike, excited the 
gravest apprehensions, and a discontent Avliich might at any moment 
burst into the flame of rebellion ; and the king’s avowed intention 
of collecting annually 670 millions of tcmgas from the four divisions, 
and the selection of the agents Avho were to enforce the demand, 
increased the people’s alarm. Malwa was included in the Deccan 
and formed with it one shiqq, to the government of which was 
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appointed ‘Aziz Kliammar\ a low-born, unscrupulous and extortion- 
ate official who had won an evil reputation as revenue collector in 
the ‘thousand’ of Amroha, a tract containing about 1500 villages, 
and whose propensity to cruelty Avas now stimulated by the express 
injunctions of the king, Avhosc fury stigmatised all officials and 
farmers in the Deccan, but above all the ‘centurions,’- as traitors 
and rebels. In respect of this class ‘Aziz receiA^ed special instruc- 
tions. Impelled by the Iiojac of plunder and jirofit the ‘centurions,’ 
said the king, Avere the instigators and fomenters of every revolt 
and rebellion, and ‘Aziz, liberally supplied with troops and funds, 
Avas to use his utmost endeavour to destroy them. These injunctions 
fell upon Avilling ears, and ‘Aziz, immediately after his arriA-al at 
Dhar, the seat of his government, caused eighty-nine ‘centurions’ 
to be put to death before his official residence. This barbarous act 
excited among the ‘centurions’ of Gujarat and the Deccan a horror 
which Avas enhanced by the king’s official approA'al of it. Not only 
did Muhammad himself send ‘Aziz a robe of honour and iifarmun 
praising his services to the state, but the courtiers and gi’eat officers 
at the capital Avere commanded to folloAV their master’s example. 

This insane policy produced its inevitable result. The king 
had declared A\'ar against a Avhole class of his servants and the 
‘centurions’ of Dabhol and Baroda in Gujarat Avere the first to 
take up the challenge. Taking advantage of the dispatch by j\Iuqbil, 
governor of Gujarat, of the annual remittance of revenue from his 
province they fell upon the caraA^an and Avere enriched not only by 
the tribute but by quantities of merchandise AA'hich the merchants of 
Gujarat Avere sending to Delhi under the protection of the conA'03'. 

When the neAA's of the rebellion reached Delhi the king appointed 
a council of regency consisting of his cousin Kruz, Malik Kabir, 
and Khvaja Jahan and toAvards the end of Ramazan, a.h. 745, left 
Delhi, never to return. He halted for some da3’s at Sultanpur, 
about tAventy-tAVO miles AA^est of Tughluqabad, in order to avoid 
marching during the fast, and on ShaAVwal 1 (February 5, 1345) 

^ In the Bibliotheca Imllca edition of the text of Barani’s TtinhluuFiriiz ShCihl 
*Aziz is always styled Himdr (‘the ass’). In the Cairo text of Ibn Batiitah the 
Bibliotheca Indica text of Budauni, and the Bombay text of Eirishta he is called 
Khammdr (‘ the Vintner ’), which seems to have been his connect designation. Between 
the two words, as usually written, there is a difference of only one dot, the omission 
of which may be due to a scribe’s carelessness or may be an author’s deliberate 
pleasantry. 

^ This term literally translates the * a77iirs of hundreds ’ or yuzbdshi^ who were not, 
however, purely military officers, but revenue officials responsible for the collection of 
taxes in groups of about a hundred villages each, who were entitled to a commission 
of £ve per cent, on their collections. 
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continued his march towjirds Gujarat. "Wliile at Sultiinpur he was 
disturbed by the news that ‘Aziz had marched against the rebels. 
In oppressing the poor, in plundering the rich, in torturing and 
slaying the helpless, ‘Aziz had few equals, and was a servant 
after his master’s heart, but ]\Iuhammad knew that he was no 
soldier and learnt to his vexation, but without surprise, that the 
rebels had defeated and captured him and put him to death with 
torture. 

Tlie king marched from Sultanpur to Anhilvara (Patan) in 
Gujarat, and, leaving Shaikh l\ru‘izz-ud-din and other officers in 
that town to reorganise the administration of the province, passed 
on to Mount Abu, whence he sent an army to Dabhoi and Baroda 
against the ‘centurions,’ who were defeated uith heavy loss and, 
after collecting their wives and families, retired towards Daulatiibad. 
The king then marched to Broach and thence sent a force to inter- 
cept them. His troops came up with them on the bank of the 
Narbada, again defeated them, captured their naves and families, 
camp equipage, and baggage and slew most of the men. A few of 
their leaders contrived to escape on barebacked horses, and took 
refuge ■Nvith Miin Singh, raja of Baglana, who imprisoned them and 
took fi-om them such money and jewels as they had succeeded in 
carrying off. The royal troops halted on the Narbada, and there 
their leader, Malik Maqbul, received and promptlj' executed an 
order to arrest and execute the ‘eenturions’ of Broach, who had 
accompanied him. There is no suggestion that these officer's had 
failed in their duty, but they were ‘centurions’ and that was enough 
for Muhammad. The few who escaped the executioner’s sword fled 
to Daulatabad, whore their account of the king’s ferocity added 
fuel to the fire of sedition in the Deccan. 

At Broach Muhammad found such employment as suited his 
temper. The collection of the revenue had been neglected for some 
time past, and the tale of arrears was heavy. Extoi'tionate collectors 
were appointed, no excuse was accepted and what was due was 
exacted with the utmost severity. Inability to pay, as well as 
obstinacy in refusing payment, was punished with death, and the 
ghastly list of executions was increased by means of a minute and 
careful investigation of the past behaviour of the people. "Whoever 
had in any way helped the rebels, whoever expressed sympathy 
with them, whoever bemoaned their fate, was put to death, and 
as though the rumours of his proceedings in Gujarat were not 
sufficient to exasperate his subjects in the south, the kin g appointed 
two notorious oppressors to conduct an inquisition into the conduct 
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and opinions of his people at Daulatabad. One of these reached 
the city, and the other, Zain Banda, Majd-ul-Mulk, travelling less 
expeditiously, had not passed beyond Dhar when it became evident 
that a rebellion was on the point of breaking out at Daulatabad. 
The actual outbreak was accelerated by an act of ill-timed severity. 
Two officers were sent from Broach t o Da ulatabad wit h orders to 
Maulana Nizam-ud-din, the feeble governor, to collect 1500 horse 
and to send the ‘centurions’ of his province to Broach under escort. 
The escort was assembled and the ‘centurions* were dispatche d 
fifom D uul atabad^ but at the end of the first day’s march took 
counsel together and, preferring the chances of a rebellion to the 
certainty of death, slew Malik ‘AH and Malik Ahmad Laclun, who 
were conducting them to court, aud returned to Daulatabad. Here 
they imprisoned Nizam-ud-din, seized the fort, with the treasure 
which had accumulated in it owing to the insecurity of the roads, 
which had rendered remittances to Delhi impossible, and proclaimed 
one of their number, Isma‘il Mukh^ the Afghan, king of the Deccan, 
under the title of Nasir-ud-din Shah. The treasure was distributed 
to the troops, and Maharashtra was parcelled out into fiefs which 
the ‘centurions’ divided among themselves. The rebellion was at 
its height when the remnants of the ‘centurions’ of Dabhoi and 
Baroda, who had been imprisoned in Baglana, escaped and joined 
their fellows at Daulatabad. 

Muhammad at once assembled a large force at Broach and 
marched to Daulatabad. The rebels came forth to meet him, but 
were defeated with heavy loss and, with their wives and fiimilies, 
took refuge in the citadel which Muhammad himself had made 
impregnable, while Hasan the centurion, entitl<^d Zafar Khan, the 
rebels from Bidar, and the brothers of Ismafil Mukh retired to 
Gulbarga with a view to consolidating their position in the outlying 
districts of the province since the neighbourhood of Daulatabad 
was no longer safe. 

The royal troops were permitted to sack the city of Daulatabad 
and plunder the defenceless inhabitants, the Muslims among whom 
were sent as prisoners to Delhi with dispatches announcing a great 
victory over the rebels. The king then opened the siege of the 
citadel and sent ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Sartiz, who had been governor of 
Ellichpur when the rebellion broke out and had fled to court, to 
Gulbarga to crush the rebellion in that region. 

Meanwhile the provinces of the extreme south were slipping 

^ This name appears in the texts of various histories as Mukh, TVfngh, and Eath, 
the Bibliotheca Indica text of Barani has been followed here. 
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fi*om the king’s grasp. Ylm Ballfila III of Dviiravatipiira estab- 
lished his independence ; Kam])Ii was occupied bj' one of the sons 
of its valiant raja, who apostatised from Islam and restored Hindu 
rule southward of the Tungabhadra; {lud Kiishna or Kfiuhayya 
Naik, aijparently a scion of the Kfikatiyas, expelled all Muslim 
officei’s from Telingana and established himself at Warangal. 

Muhammad liad been besieging the citadel of Daulatabad for 
three months when he received news of another serious rebellion 
in Gujarat, where Tagln, a cobbler, had assembled a band of rebels 
who promised to become formidable owing to the disaifection M'hich 
the king had excited throughout the province. TaghI, despite his 
humble antecedents, was a man of ability and cnergj'. He attached 
to his cause the remnant of the centurions of Gujaifit and some of 
the Hindu chieftains of the hilly countiy on the east of the pro'vince, 
and attacked Patan, where he captured aud imprisoned the governor, 
Shaildi Mu‘izz-ud-dln, and some of his officei’s, aud put to death his 
assistant, Malik Muzaffar. From Pfitan he marched to Cambay, 
and, after laundering that tomi, ventured further southward, and 
laid siege to Broach, recently the king’s headquarters. On hearing 
that Broach was besieged Muhammad decided that his presence was 
more urgently required in GujarsTt than in the Deccan. Appointing 
Khudsivandzada Qavam-ud-din, Malik Jauhar, and Shaikh Burhan 
Bilfu’ami to the command of such troops as he could leave before 
Daulatabad, and to the government of the province, he set out for 
Broach. Taghi, on learning of his approach, raised the siege and 
fled towards Cambay with no more than 300 horse, and Muhammad 
sent Malik Yusuf Bughra with 2000 horse in pui’suit of him. Yusuf 
came up with the rebels near Cambay, aud, notwithstanding his 
superiority in numbers, was defeated and slain. Muhammad now 
marched against Taghi in person, but the latter retired before him 
to Asawal, now Alimadabad, aud put to death Shaikh Mu‘izz-ud-din 
and his other prisoners. As the king advanced to Asawal, Taghi 
again retired to Patan, but, emboldened by a relaxation of the 
pursuit, the royal army having been obliged by the poor condition 
of its horses and the heavy rains to halt for nearly a month at 
Asawal, advanced as far as Kadi, apparently with the object of 
attacking the king. Incensed by this insolence Muhammad marched 
to meet him. Taghi, in order to encourage his troops to meet an 
army commanded by the king in person, had plied them with liquor, 
under the influence of Avhich they cliarged so recklesdy that tliey 
succeeded in penetrating the centre of the royal army, but here 
they were ovei-powered by the elephants, and tlie survivors fled to 
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Patan, leaving their camp and baggage in the hands of the enemy, 
who slew the baggage guard of 600 men. The son of Yusuf Bughra 
was placed in command of a force detached to pursue the rebels 
and Taglu caused his followers to collect their wives, followers and 
dependants at Patan and to remove them to Khambaliya^ whither 
he retired. Thence he fled further into Kathiawar and took refuge 
with the raja of Gunar (Junagarh) who afibrded him ‘wood and 
water’ in the hills and forests of his small kingdom. 

Muhammad meanwhile advanced to Patan, where he received 
tlie submission of the Hindu chieftains of the province, and from 
the raja of Mandal and Patri^ an ofiering of the heads of some of 
the rebels who had taken refuge with him. While at Patan he 
received the news that the Deccan, where everything had gone ill 
with his cause since his departure, was lost to him. The ‘centurion’ 
Hasan, who had received from the Afghan king the title of Zafar 
Khan, had marched to Bidar and, with the help of reinforcements 
received from Daulatabad and from Kanhayya Naik of Warangal, 
had defeated and slain ‘Imad-ul-Miilk Sartlz and dispersed his army. 
His victory was the death-blow to the royal cause in the Deccan, 
and as Hasan approached Daulatabad the royal troops raised the 
siege and hastily retreated on Dhar. Nasir-ud-din Isma‘il Shah 
left the citadel and met the conqueror at Nizampur, about three 
and a half miles from the fortress, where he entertained Mm for 
fourteen days. Isma‘il, an old man who loved his ease, clearly 
perceived that Hasan was the man of the hour, and resolved to 
descend gracefully from a throne which he had not sought and 
professed not to desire. Summoning Ms officers, he announced to 
them his intention of abdicating and professed Ms readiness to 
swear allegiance to any, worthier than himself, on whom. their 
choice might fell. The election of Hasan was a foregone conclusion. > 
It was he who had driven the royal troops from the Deccan, and 
Ms claim to descent from the half-mythical hero, Bahman son of 
Isfandiyar, seemed to mark Mm out for the honour of royalty. On 
August 3, 1347, he was acclaimed by the assembled nobles of the 
Deccan under the title of AbuT-Muzaffar ‘Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah®, 
and founded a dynasty wMch niled the Deccan for nearly a hundred 
and eighty years. 

^ Situated in 22° 9' N. and 69^40'E. 

^ Two towns immediately to the east of the Little Bann, Mandal is in 28° 16' 
and 71°66'B. and Patri in 25°10'N. and 71°48'B. 

^ That this was his title is proved by a contemporary insoription and legends on 
coins, as well as by independent historical evidence, European historians have hitherto 
accepted unguestioningly Firishta^s absurd legend of his having assumed the title 
<Ala*ud-din Hasan Eanhu Bahmanl in honour of one Gangu, a Brahman whose slave 
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TIic king had already summoned Klivsija Jahfin and other nobles 
from Dellii with a large army, with a view to dispatching them to 
the Deccan, but the news of Bahman Shfili’s suecess deterred him 
fi’om attempting the recovery of the southern provinces while Taghi 
was still at large in Kathiawar and disalfection was rife throughout 
liis dominions, and he resolved to restore order in Gujarat before 
attempting to recover his lost provinces. Tlic local officials- and 
chieftains who had come from the Daulatabiid province to wait on 
him, on learning this decision, returned in a body to Daulatabad, 
where they settled down quietly as loyal subjects of Bahman Shfih. 

Tlie loss of the Deccan was a bitter blow to Muhammad, and 
after his custom he sought counsel and consolation of BaranT, the 
historian. He sadly likened his kingdom to a sick man oppressed 
by a variet}’’ of diseases, the remedy of one of which aggi’avatcd 
the rest, so that as soon as he had restored order in one province 
another fell into disorder, and he appealed to BaranT for historical 
precedents for the coui’se to be followed in such a case. BaranT 
could give him but little comfort. Some kings so situated, he said, 
had abdicated in favour of a worthy son and had spent the rest of 
their lives in seclusion, while othere had devoted themselves to 
pleasure and had left all business of state in the hands of their 
ministers. Tlie king replied that he had intended, had events shaped 
themselves according to his will, to resign the government of his 
kingdom to his cousin Flruz, Alalik KabTr, and Klivaja .Jahan, and 
to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, but that the disobedience of his 
people had so inflamed his wrath and his severity had so aggi’avatcd 
their contumacy that he could not escape from the vicious circle, 
and must continue, while he lived, to wield the sword of punishment. 

Having deflnitely abandoned the idea of recovering the Deccan 
he was able to devote the whole of his attention and resources to 
the suppression of TaghT’s rebellion and to the re-establishment of 
his authority in Gujarat and Kathiawsir. He spent the rainy season 
of 1348 at Mandal and Pati'I, engaged in re-organising his anny 
and in improving the administi’ation of Gujarat. At its close he 
marched into Kathiawar with the object of subjugating the raja of 
Girnar, who had harboured the rebel. The raja, with a vieu' to 
averting liis vengeance, was preparing to seize and surrender TaghT, 
but the latter, being apprised of the design, fled from Kathiawar to 
Sind. The rainy season of 1349 was spent in the neighboiu’hood 

he bad formerly been. His regal name was Babmon, and it is only to bis successors 
that tbe epithet Babmani is properly applied. The meaning of tbe addition Eanku bns 
not been establisbed, bat it is probably a corruption of EaikduSi tbe name of Babman 
Sbab’s father. 

/ 
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of Girnar, Avhicb fortress Muliammad captured, establishing his 
authority in all the ports of the Kathiawar coast. Not only the 
raja of Girnar, but Khengar, raja of Cutch, whose dominions ex- 
tended into Kathiawar, and the minor chieftains of the peninsula 
appeared before him and made their submission to him, acknow- 
ledging him as their over-lord. From Girnar he marched to Gond^, 
in the centre of Kathiawar, where he was attacked by a fever 
which prostrated him for some months. Here he spent the rainy 
season of 1350, and here he received news of the death of Malik 
Kabir at Delhi, which deeply grieved him- Khvaja Jahan and 
Malik Maqbul were sent to Delhi to carry on the administration 
of the kingdom and Muhammad ordered the nobles at Delhi to 
join liim with their contingents, to reinforce the army with which 
he purposed to invade Sind and punish the Jam, who had harboured 
the rebel Taghi. Contingents were likewise summoned from Dipal- 
pur, Multan, Uch, and Sehwan, so that it was at the head of a great 
host that the king, in October, 1350, set out for Sind. After crossing 
the Indus he was joined by a force of four or five thousand Mughul 
auxiliaries under Ultun Bahadur, w'ho had been sent by the AmTr 
Farghan to his assistance. He then marched on towards Tattah, 
and was within thirty leagues of that town on Muharram 10, 752 
(March 9, 1351) which, being a day of mourning, he observed by 
fasting. He broke his fast with a hearty meal of fish, and the fever 
from which he had suffered in the previous year returned. He still, 
however, travelled on by boat, but was obliged to rest when >vithin 
fourteen leagues of Tattah, and as he lay sick fear fell upon his 
great ai-my, held together by his personal authority alone. Far 
fii’om home, encumbered "with their wives and families, within reach 
of the enemy, and attended by allies whom they feared hardly less, 
they knew not what should become of them on the death of their 
leader. On March 20, 1351, the event which they dreaded came to . 
pass, ‘and so,’ says Budauni, ‘the king "was fi*eed fi’om his people 
and they from their king.’ 

Enough has perhaps been said of the extraordinary character 
of Muhammad Tughluq. He was a genius, tvith an unusually large 
share of that madness to which great wit is nearly allied, and the 
contradictions of his character were an enigma to those who knew 
him best Both Baranl and Ibn Battitah are lost in astonishment 
at his arrogance, his piety, his humility, his pride, his lavish 
generosity, his care for his people, his hostility to them, his pre- 
ference for foreigners, his love of justice and his ferocious cruelty, 
and can find no better description of their patron than that he was 
a freak of creation. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE REIGN OF FiRUZ TUGHLUQ, THE DECLINE AND 
EXTINCTION OF THE DYNASTY, AITO THE INVASION 
OF INDIA BY TADIUR 

The death of Muhammad left the anny •\rithout a leader and 
threw it into confusion. Some historians allege that on his death- 
bed he designated his cousin, Firuz, the son of Rajab, as his heir, 
but these are the panegyrists of Firuz, who made no attempt to 
claim the throne but merely associated himself with other officers 
in the endeaTour to extricate it from a perilous situation. Its 
Mughul allies under Ultun Baluidur were regarded with appre- 
hension and, having been rewarded for their services, were requested 
to retire to their oAvn countiy. They were already retreating ■when 
they were joined by Nauruz Gurgin, a Mughul officer who had 
served Muhammad for some j^ears and now deserted with his con- 
tingent and disclosed to Ultun the confusion which reigned in the 
army. The army had afteady begun a straggling and disorderly - 
retreat wdien it was attacked in flank by the Mughuls and in rear 
by the Sindis and plundered, almost -without opposition, by both. 
The dispirited and demoralised host had been at the mercy of its 
enemies for two days when the officers imged Firuz, now forty-six 
years of age, to ascend the throne, but the situation was complicated 
by his professed un-willingness to accept their nomination and by 
the presence of a competitor, a child named Davar Malik, whose 
claims were vehemently ui’ged by his mother, a daughter of Ghiyas- 
ud-dln Tughluq. She was silenced by the objection that the crisis 
required a man, not a child, at the head of afeirs, and on March 23 , 
1351 , the nobles overcame the protests of Firuz by forcing him on 
to the throne and acclaiming him. Ha-ring ransomed the captives 
taken by the Mughuls and the Sindis he attacked and drove off the 
enemy, so that the army was able to continue its retreat to Delhi 
without molestation, wMle a force was left in Sind to deal with 
the rebel Taglu. 

On his way towards Delhi Firuz learned that the aged minister, 
Ehvaja Jahan, had proclaimed in the capital, under the title of 
Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad, a child whom he declared to be the son 
-of Muhammad Tughluq, but whqm the historians represent as sup- 
posititious. We have, however, no impartial chronide of this reign 
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and there is much to justify the belief that the child was Mu- 
hammad’s son and that the allegation that he was not was an 
attempt by panegjTjsts to improve their patron’s feeble hereditary 
titled 

To the people of Delhi the boy’s relationship, whether genuine 
or fictitious, to their old tyrant was no recommendation, and 
numbers fled from the city to join Firuz. The king was relieved of 
much anxiety by the receipt of the news of the death of Taglil in 
Sind, and by the adhesion to his cause of Malik Maqbiil, the ablest 
noble in the Idngdom, a Brahman of Telingana who had accepted 
Islam and whom he made his minister. 

Tlie cause of the child Idng was hopeless and Khvaja Jahan 
repaired as a suppliant to the camp and was kindly received and 
pardoned, against the advice of the officers of the army, but as he 
was retiring to Samana, where he iwoposed to spend the rest of his 
life in seclusion, he was followed by an officer entitled Slier Khan, 
wlio put him to death. 

On August 25, 1351, Firuz entered Delhi without opposition and 
ascended the throne. He conciliated his subjects by remitting all 
debts due to the state and by abstaining from any endeavour to 
recover the treasure which had been lavished by Khvaja Jahiln in 
his attempt to establish his nominee. For the first year of his reign 
he was fully employed in restoring peace and order in the kingdom, 
which had been harried and distracted by the freaks and exactions 
^ of his predecessor. Bengal and the Deccan were lost, and he made 
no serious attempt to recover eitlier, but in the extensive territor}’^ 
still subject to Delhi he did his best to repair Muhammad’s errors, 
lie ai>pointed Khvfija Hisfim-ud-din Junaid assessor of the revenue, 
and •within a period of six years the assessor completed a tour of 
inspection of the kingdom and submitted his report.'^Firuz reduced 
the demand on account of land revenue so as to leave ample pro- 
vision for the cultivator and further' lightened his burdens by 
• abolishing the pernicious custom of lev 3 'ing benevolences from jiro- 
vincial governors, both on first appointment and annually. Tlie 
result of these wise measures was an enormous expansion of the 
cultivated area, though the statement that no village lay waste and 
no culturable land remained untilled is certainly an exaggeration. 

In fertile tracts thriving villages inhabited by a contented peasantry 
dotted the country at intervals of two miles or less, and in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi alone there werc^ 1200 garden villages hi 
which fruit was gi’own and which paid yearly to the trcasuiy 130,000 

» See J.It.A.S., for July, 1022. 
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iangas. The revenue from the Doab, which had been nearly de- 
populated by the exactions of Muhammad amounted to 8^000,000 
tangos, and that of the cro'nm lands of the whole kingdom to 
<38,500,000 tangos, each worth about twenty pence. At a later 
period of his reign, in 1376, Firuz abolished some twenty-five 
vexatious cesses, mostly of the nature of octroi duties, which had 
weighed heavily upon merchants and tradesmen. The immediate 
loss to the public exchequer was computed at 3,000,000 tangos t 
annually, but the removal of these restrictions on trade and agri- 
culture naturally produced a fall in prices, so that Avheat sold in 
Delhi at eight jltoHs and pulse and barley at four jltals the man, 
thejttal being worth rather more than one-tliird of a penny. These 
rates were virtually the same as those fixed by ‘Ala-ud-din Klialjl, 
but in the reign of Firuz there was no arbitrary interference with 
the law of supply and demand, except in the case of sweetmeats, 
the manufacturers of 'which were justly compelled to allow the 
consumer to benefit by the fall in the price of the raw material. 

It was not only by lightening the cultivator’s burden that Firuz 
encouraged agriculture. He is stiU remembered as the author of 
’’’Schemes of frrigation, and traces of his canals yet remain. Of these 
'' there were five, the most important being the canal, 160 miles long, 
wliich carried the waters of the Jumna into the arid tract in which 
he founded his city of Hisar-i-Firuza (Hissar). He also sank 160'^ 
wells for purposes of irrigation and for the use of travellers and 
indulged a passion for building which equalled, if it did not surpass, 
that of the Roman Emperor Augustus. The enumeration of three 
•hundred towns founded by liim must be regarded as an exaggeration 
unless we include in the number waste villages restored and re- 
populated during his reign, but the towns of Firuzabad, or Hew 
Delhi, Fathabad, Hissar, Firuzpur near Budaun, and Jaunpur were 
founded by him, and he is credited with the construction or restora- 
tion of four mosques, thirty palaces, two hundred caravanserais, 
five reservoirs, five hospitals, a hundred tombs, ten baths, ten 
monumental pillars, and a hundred bridges. 

While resting at Delhi after his return from Sind Firuz per- 
formed the quaintly pious duty of atoning vicariously for the sins 
of his cousin. In his own words he caused the heirs of those who ^ 
had been executed during the reign of his late lord and master, ' 
and those who had been deprived of a limb, nose, or eye to be 
appeased with ^fts and reconciled to the late king, so that they 
executed deeds, duly attested by witnesses, declaring themselves 
to be satisfied. These were placed in a chest; which was deposited 
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in the tomb of Muhammad in the hope that God would shoAV him 
mercy. 

Bengal had for some years ceased to acknowledge the authority 
of Delhi. In 1338 Mubarak, styling himself Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak 
Shah, had established himself in Eastern Bengal, and had been 
succeeded in 1349 by Ikhtiyar-ud-din Ghazi Shah; and in 1339 
‘Ala-ud-din ‘Ali Shah had assumed independence in Western Bengal. 
In 1345 Haji Iliyas, styling himself Shams-ud-din Iliyas Shah, had 
made himself master of Western Bengal, and in 1352 had over- 
thrown Ghazi Shah and established his dominion over the whole of 
Bengal. Emboldened by success, and by the indifference of Firuz, 
Iliyas had rashly invaded Tirhut with the object of annexing the 
south-eastern districts of the now restricted kingdom of Delhi, 
but Firuz was now free to punish this act of aggression, and in 
November, 1353, marched from Delhi with 70,000 horse to repel 
the invader. Iliyas retired before him into Tirhut, and thence to 
his capital, Pandua, but mistrusting the strength of this stronghold, 
continued his retreat to Ikdala, a village situated on islands in the 
Brahmaputra and protected by the dense jungle which clothed the 
river’s banks, whither Rruz followed him. Firuz failed to reduce 
Ilidala and Iliyas endeavoured to detain the invaders in Bengal 
until the advent of the rainy season, in the hope that the un- 
healthiness of the climate and the difficulty of communicating Avith 
Delhi would place them at his mercy, but Firuz prefeiTed an un- 
dignified retreat to almost certain disaster. Iliyas foUoAved and 
attacked him, but was defeated with some loss and Firuz continued 
his retreat without further molestation and on September 1, 1354, 
entered Delhi. 

After his return he founded on the banks of the Jumna im- 
mediately to the south of the present city of Delhi, a new capital, 
which he called Firuzabad, a name which he had afready vauntingly 
bestowed on the city of Pandua. The new town occupied the sites 
of the old town of Indarpat and eleven other villages or hamlets, 
and contained no fewer than eight large mosques. A regular service 
of public conveyances, with fixed rates of hire connected it with 
Old Delhi, ten miles distant. In the following year Firuz, when 
visiting Dipalpur, gave directions for the cutting of a canal from 
the Sutlej to Jhajjar, a town within forty miles of Delhi, and in 
1356 he founded Hissar on the sites of two villages Laras-i-Buzurg 
and Laras-i-Khurd. The neighbourhood was arid, and the new 
town was supplied with water by tA7o canals, one from the Jumna, 
in the neighbourhood of Kamal, and the other from the Sutlej, 
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near the point at wliich it emerges from the mountains. Tlie canal 
fi’om Dlpfilpur to Jhajjar also passed at no great distance from the 
new town. 

In December, 135G, the king was gratified by the receipt of a 
robe of honour and a commission recognising his sovereignty in 
India from the puppet Abbasid Caliph in Egj’pt, but the envoj’ 
also bore a letter which commended to him the Bahmani dynast)' 
of the Deccan ifi terms which made it clcjir that the Caliph recog- 
nised its independence. At the same time cnvo)’s arrived with 
complimentary gifts from Iliyas, and obtained from Firfiz recog- 
nition of the independence of Bengal. 

Tliroughout this reign the countr}- was remarkably fi’ce from 
irruptions of the jMughuls, of which only two are recorded, both of 
them being successful!)' repulsed. 

In 1358 a plot was formed against the life of FirOz. His cousin 
Khudrivandziida, who had unsucce-ssfidly claimed the throne for 
her son, now lived at Delhi, and she and her husband arranged 
that the king should be assassinated by armed men on the occasion 
of a visit to her house, but the plot u'as frustrated by her son, 
Davar j\Ialik, who was not in s)Tnpathy with his stepfather, Kliusrav 
]Malik, and contrived to apprise Firiiz by signs that his life was in 
danger, thus causing him to depart sooner than was his wont, and 
before the arrangements for his assassination were complete. On 
returning to his palace he sent troops to sun’ound the house, and 
the men who were to have slain him were arrested and disclosed 
the plot. Khudavandzada -was imprisoned, her great wealth u'as 
confiscated, and her husband was banished. 

Iliyas was now dead, and had been succeeded in Bengal by his 
son, Sikandar Shah, and in 1369 Firuz, regardless of his treaty 
with the father, invaded with a large army the dominions of the 
son. The transparently frivolous pretext for the expedition was 
the vindication of the rights of Zafar Klian, a Persian who had 
married the daughter of Faklir-ud-dln Mubarak Shah of Eastern 
Bengal and whose hopes of sitting on the throne of his father-in-law 
had been shattered by the conquest and annexation of Eastern 
Bengal by Iliyas. On the conquest of the country Zafar Khan had 
fled to the coast and embarked on a ship which carried him round 
Cape Comorin to Tattah, whence he had made his way to the 
court of Kruz, who appointed him, in 1357, deputy minister of the 
kingdom. 

' Firuz halted for six months at Zafarabad on the Gumti and 
founded in its neighbourhood a city which became known as 
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Jaunpur. Muslim historians derive the name from Jauna, the title 
by which Muhammad Tughluq had been know before his acces- 
sion, but the city of Firuz was not the first town on the site and 
Hindus derive the name, which occasionally takes the form of 
Jamanpur, from Jamadagni, a famous 

At the end of the rainy season Firuz continued his march into 
Bengal, and Sikandar, following his father’s example, retired to 
Ikdala. The second siege was no more successful than the first, 
and Sikandar was able to obtain peace on very favourable terms. 
He is said to have promised to surrender Sonargaon, the capital 
of Eastern Bengal, to Zafar Khan, but the promise, even if made, 
cost him nothing, for Zafiir Khan preferred the security and emolu- 
ments of his place at court to the precarious tenure of a vassal 
throne. From partial historians we learn that Sikandar agreed to 
pay an annual tribute of forty elephants, but the same historians 
are constrained to admit that he obtained from Firuz recognition 
of his royal title, a jewelled crown worth 80,000 tongas and 6000 
Arab and Turkish horses. 

Firuz halted at Jaunpur during the rainy season of 1360, and 
in the autumn led an expedition into Orissa. It is not easy, from 
the various accounts of the operations, to foUoAV his movements 
with accuracy, but liis objective was Puri, famous for the great 
temple of Jagannath. As he advanced into Orissa, which is de- 
scribed as a fertile and wealthy country, the raja fied and took 
ship for a port on the coast of Telingana. Firuz reached Puri, 
occupied the raja’s palace, and took the great idol, which he sent 
to Delhi to be trodden underfoot by the faitliful. Rumours of an 
intended pursuit reached the raja, who sent envoys to sue for 
peace, AA'hich he obtained by the surrender of twenty elephants 
and a promise to send the same number annually to Delhi, and 
Firuz began his retreat. He attempted to reach Kara on the 
Ganges, where he had left his heavy baggage, by a route more 
direct than that by which he had advanced, traversing the little 
known districts of Chota Nagpur. The army lost its way, and wan- 
dered for six months through a country sparsely populated, hilly, 
and covered with dense jungle. Supplies were not to be had, and 
numbers perished from the hardships and privations which they 
suffered, but at length the troops emerged from the hills and 
forests in which they had been wandering into the open plain. 
Meanwhile the absence of news from the army had caused at Delhi 
unrest so grave that Maqbiil, the regent, had considerable difficulty 
in maintaining order, but news of the army allayed the excitement 
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of the populace, and the Icing u’as received on his return with great 
I’ejoicing. 

In 1351 Firuz marched from Delhi with the object of attempting 
to recover the fortress of Daulatfibad, but his progress was arrested 
by reports that the raja of Kfingra had ventured to invade his 
kingdom and plunder some of the districts l 3 'ing at the foot of the 
mountains, and he marched to Sirhind with the object of attacking 
Kangra. On his way to Sirhind he observed that a canal might be 
cut to connect the waters of the Saraswatl with those of another 
river, probably the Mai’kanda, which rises near Nahan and flows 
past Shahabiid, to the south of Ambala. The two streams were 
divided by high ground, but the canal -was completed by the labours 
of 50,000 workmen. In the course of the excavation large fossil 
bones "were discovered, some of which were correctly identified as 
those of elephants, while others were igiioi’antl^’ supposed to be 
those of a race of prehistoric men. The records of the reign have 
proved useful as a guide to later and more scientific investigators, 
and led to the discoveiy of the fossil bones of sixtj’-four genera of 
mammals which lived at the foot of the Himalaya in Pliocene 
(Siwalik) times, of which only thirty-nine genera have species now 
living. Of eleven species of the elephant only one now survives in 
India, and of six species of hos but two remain. 

Firuz enriched Sirhind with a new fort, which he named Firuz- 
pur, and continued his march northwards towards ICangra by way 
of the famous temple of JwiilamukhI, where he dealt less harshlj’ 
than usual with the Briihman piuests. A panegyrist defends him 
fi’om the imputation of encouraging idolatry’ by presenting a golden 
umbrella to be hung over the head of the idol, which he seems, in 
fact, to have removed; but he ordered that some of the sacred 
books, of which there were 1300 in the temple, should be trans- 
lated, and one in particular, treating of natural science, auguiy, 
and divination, was rendered into Persian verse b}' a court poet, 
A'azz-ud-dln Khalid Khani, aud named by him DaWil-i~Fwn^ 
SitaJii. Firishta describes the book as a compendium of theoretical 
and practical science, and even the rigidly orthodox BudaunI admits 
that it is moderately good, free neither from beauties nor defects, 
which is high praise from him. BudaunI mentions also some ‘ un- 
profitable and trivial works on prosody, music, and dancing,’ which 
were translated. There seems to be no reason for crediting the 
statement, made with some diffidence by Firishta, that Firuz broke 
up the idols of Jwalamukhl, mixed their fragments with the flesh 
of cows, and hung them in nosebags round the Brahmans’ necks, 
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and that lie sent tlie principal idol as a troph}' to Medina. The 
raja of Kfingra surrendered after standing a very short siege, and 
was courteously received and permitted to retain his territory as a 
fief of Delhi. 

The enforced retreat from Sind and the insolence of the Sindis 
had rankled in the memory of Firuz ever since his accession, and 
in 13G2 he set out for that country with an army of 90,000 horse 
and 480 elephants. He collected on the Indus a large fleet of boats, 
which accompanied the army down-stream to Tattah, the capital of 
the Jams of Sind, which was situjited on both banks of the river. 
The ruler was now Jam Mali, son of Jfim Unnar, and he was assisted 
in the government by his brother’s son, Babaniya. Both were reso- 
lute in defending the city, and the royal army was exposed to the 
sorties of the garrison and suffered from a severe famine and fi’om 
an epizootic disease which carried off or disabled three-quarters 
of the horses of the cavalry. The garrison, observing their plight, 
sallied forth and attacked them in force, and though they were 
driven back within the walls Firuz, who was humiliated at the same 
time by the capture of his entire fleet, decided to retreat for a 
time to Gujai’at, where his troops might recruit their strength and 
replace their horses. 

Tlie troops suffered more severely during the retreat than during 
the siege. The disease among the horses lost none of its virulence, 
and grain still rose in price. The starving soldiery fell out by the 
way and died, and the survivors were reduced to eating carrion 
and hides. The principal officers were obliged to march on foot 
with their men, and treacherous guides led the army into the Rann 
of Cutch, where there was no fi’esh water, so that thirst was added 
to their other privations, and they suffered terrible losses. Once 
again no news of the arm}' reached Delhi for some months, and 
Maqbul, the regent, had great difficulty in restraining the turbulence 
of the anxious and excited populace, and was at length reduced to 
the expedient of producing a forged dispatch. The execution of 
one of the treacherous guides induced the others to extricate the 
army from its perilous position, and it emerged at length from the 
desert and salt morass into the fertile plains of Gujarat. Dispatches 
to Delhi restored order in the city, and the governor of Gujarat, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had failed to send either guides or supplies 
to the army, was dismissed from his post, Zafar Khan being ap- 
pointed in his place. 

During the rainy season of 1363 Kruz was employed in Gujarat 
in repairing the losses of his army. Officers and men received 
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liberal grants to enable them to replace their horses, the revenues 
of the province "were appropriated to the reorganisation of the 
army, and requisitions for material of war were sent to Dellii. The 
king was obliged to forgo a favourable opportunity for interference 
in the affairs of the Deccan, where Bahman Shah had died in 1358 
and had been succeeded by his son, Muhammad 1. His son-in-law, 
Bahram Khan Mazandaranl, who was governor of Daulatabad, 
resented the elevation of Muhammad, against whom he openly 
rebelled three years later, and now invited Firuz to recover the 
Deccan, promising him his support, but the king would not abandon 
his enterprise in Sind,' and Bahram "was disappointed. 

Kruz Shah’s return to Sind was unexpected, and the people, 
who were quietly tilling their fields, fied before him, destroyed that 
portion of Tattah which stood on the eastern bank of the Indus, 
and took refuge behind the fortifications of mud on the western 
bank. Rruz, hesitating to attempt the passage of the river under 
these defences, sent two officers with their contingents up the 
Indus, which they crossed at a considerable distance above the 
town and, marching down the western bank, made an unsuccessful 
attack on the town. After this failure they were recalled and the 
king sent to Delhi for reinforcements and, while awaiting their 
arrival, reaped and garnered the crops, so that his army was well 
supplied while the garrison of Tattah began to feel the pinch of 
famine. "When the reinforcements arrived the Jam lost heart and 
sent an envoy to sue for peace. Rruz was inclined to leniency, 
and Babaniya and the Jam, on making their submission to him, 
were courteously received, but were informed that they would be 
required to accompany him to Delhi and that an annual tribute 
of 400,000 twngas, of which the first instalment was to be paid at 
once, would be required. Tliese terms were accepted and the Jam 
and Babaniya accompanied Firuz to Delhi as guests under mfid 
restraint. The' rejoicings on the return of the ai’my were marred 
by the lamentations of those who had lost relations during the 
disastrous retreat to Gujarat, and Firuz, who had already, while 
wandering in the Bann, sworn never again to wage war but for the 
suppression of rebellion, now publicly expressed regret for having 
undertaken the expedition to Sind, and ordered that the estates and 
property of the deceased should descend, rent-free, to their heirs. 

In 1365-66 envoys from Bahram Khan Mazandaranl, who was 
now in rebellion against Muhammad Shah Bahmani, arrived at 
court and besought Firuz to come to the aid of those who Arished 
to return to the alle^ance of Delhi, but were curtly told that 
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■whatever they suffered "was the just and natural punishment of 
their rebellion against Muhammad Tughluq, and were dismissed. 

In 1372-73 the faithful minister, Maqbul Klifinjahfin, died, and 
was succeeded in his honours and emoluments by his son, who 
received his father’s title of Khanjahan ; and in the following year 
Zafar Khan, governor of Gujarat, died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Darya Khan, who also received his father’s title. 

The affectionate disposition of Firuz received a severe blow 
from the death of his eldest son, Fath Khan, on July 23, 1374, and 
we may attribute to his grief the gradual impairment of his faculties, 
evidence of which may be observed shortly after his son’s death. 
At first he withdrew entirely from public business, and when he 
resumed its responsibilities one of his first acts was entirely foreign 
to his previous character. Shams-ud-din DamaghanT, a meddle- 
some and envious noble, insisted that the province of Gujarat was 
assessed for revenue at too low a rate, and offered, if placed in 
charge of it, to send annually to Delhi, in addition to the revenue 
for which the province had been assessed, 100 elephants, 400,000 
tangos, 400 slaves, and 200 horses. Firuz was loth to disturb Zafar 
Khan, but demanded of his deputy, Abu Rija, the additional con- 
tributions suggested by Damaghani. Abu Rijii declared that the 
province could not bear this impost and Firuz, ordinarily solicitous 
to alleviate the burdens of his subjects, dismissed him and his 
master, Zafar Khan, and appointed Damaghani governor of Gujarat. 
On liis arrival in the province the new governor encountered the 
most determined opposition to his extortionate demands and, finding 
himself unable to fulfil his promise, raised the standard of rebellion, 
but was overpowered and slain by the centurions of Gujarat, who 
sent his head to court. Firuz then appointed to the government of 
Gujarat Malik Mufrih, who received the title of Farhat-ul-Mulk. 

In 1377 Firuz was engaged in repressing a rebellion in the 
Etawah district, where the revenue could seldom be collected but 
by armed force; and two years later found it necessary to take 
precautions against a threatened inroad of the Mughuls, which his 
preparations averted. In the same year his usually mild nature 
Avas stirred to a deed of vengeance Avorthy of his predecessor. 
Kliarku, the raja of Katehr, had invited to his house Sayyid Mu- 
hammad, governor of Budaun, and his two brothers, and trea.- 
cherously sleAV them. In the king’s pious estimation the heinousness 
of the crime Avas aggravated by the descent of the victims, and in 
the spring of 1380 he marched into Katehr and there directed a 
massacre of the Hindus so general and so indiscriminate that, as 
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one Inslorinn says, ‘the spirits of tlic nnirdercd Sa 37 ids themselves 
arose to intercede.’ Kliarkn fled into Kumann and was followed 
by the royal troops who, nimble to di.^cover his hiding jilace, visited 
their disapjioinlinent on the wretched inhabitants, of whom vast 
numbers A»’ero slain and 2.1,000 cajitnred and enslaved. The ap- 
proach of the rainy season warned Firfiz to retire from the hills 
of Kumann, bnt his thirst for vengeance was not yet sated. Before 
leaving for Delhi he appointed an Afghan to the government of 
Sambhal, and ordered him to devast^ite Katehr annnally with fire 
and sword. Ho himself visited the district every j'car for the next 
five years and so supplemented the Afghan’.s bloody work that ‘ in 
those yeare not an acre of land was cultivated, no man slept in 
house, and the death of the three Saj'yids was avenged by that of 
countless thousands of Ilindu.s.’ 

In l.in5, the la.st \*car of thc.se raid.s, Firfiz founded near Budaun 
a strong fort which he named FiruzpurS but the miserable in- 
habitants c.allcd it in derision Akhirlnpur (‘the last of his citic-s’) 
and the gibe was fulfilled, for Firuz now lajised into a condition of 
senile decaj’, and could no more found cities or direct the ship of 
state. As a n.atuinl conscrpicnce of the failure of his intellect his 
minister, Khfinjahau, became all powerful, and soon abused his 
power. In 1.187 he persuaded Firuz that Muhammad Khan, his 
eldest surviving son, Av.as conspiring with Zafar Khan and other 
nobles to remove him and ascend the throne. I^lrfiz, without in- 
quiring into the matter, authorised the minister to arrest those 
Avhom he had accused, and Zafar Khan Avas summoned from his 
fief of Mahoba on the pretext that his accounts Avcrc to be exa- 
mined, and AA’as confined in Khaujahun’s house. The prince CA'aded, 
on the plea of ill-health, attendance at a darhdr at AA’hich he Avas 
to h.aA'c been airested, but priA’atcly gained access to the royal 
harem by arriving at the gate in a veiled litter Avhich AA'as supposed 
to contain his AA'ife. His appearance, fully anned, in the inner 
apartments at first c.auscd consternation, but he Avas able to gain 
his fiither’s ear, and easily persuaded him that the real traitor AA'as 
Klianjahiin, Avho intended to pave his oAvn Avay to the throne b}' 
the destruction of the roj’al family. Armed AA’ith his father’s autho- 
rity, he led the household troops, numbering ten or twelve thousand, 
and the royal elephants to ffluinjahun’s, house. The minister, on 
hearing of his approach, put Zafar Khan to death and sallied 
forth with his OAvn troops to meet his enemies. He aa’Us Avounded 

^ Ferlinps the village about three miles south of Budaun, whioh appears in the 
Indian Atlas ns Firuzpur Bdchr!. 
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and retired into his house, whence he made his escape by an un- 
guarded door and fled into Mewat, where he took refuge with a 
Eajput chieftain, Koka the Chauhan. His house was plundered 
and his followers were slain, and Muhammad KJiau returned to 
the palace. Firuz, no longer capable of governing, associated his 
son with himself not only in the administration, but also in the 
royal title, and caused him to be proclaimed, on August 22, 1387, 
under the style of Hasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 

One of Muhammad’s flrst acts was to send Sikandar Khan, 
master of the horse, into Mewat to seize Khanjahan, with a promise 
of the government of Gujarat as the reward of success. Khanjahan 
was surrendered by Koka, and Sikandar Khan, after carrying his 
head to Dellii, set out for Gujarat. Muhammad was hunting in 
Sirmur when he heard that Farhat-ul-Mulk and the centurions of 
Gujarat had defeated and slain Sikandar Khan, Avhose broken troops 
had returned to Delhi. He returned at once to the capital, but 
instead of taking any steps to punish the rebels neglected all 
public business and devoted himself entirely to pleasure. For five 
months the administrative machinery, which had been adjusted by 
Firuz in the earlier years of his reign, worked automatically, but 
the apathy and incompetence of Muhammad became daily more 
intolerable, and many of the old servants of the croAvn assembled 
a large force and rose against him, nominally in the interests of 
Firuz. An envoy who was sent to treat with them was stoned and 
wounded, and Muhammad was forced to take the fleld against 
them, but, when hard pressed, they succeeded in forcing their way 
into the palace and, after two days’ indecisive flghting, placed the 
decrepit Firuz in a litter and carried him into the field. Tlie device, 
which is of frequent occurrence in Indian history, succeeded. The 
troops with Muhammad believed that their old master had deliber- 
ately taken the field against his son and deserted Muhammad, who 
fled into Sirmur ^vith a few retainers. Firuz promoted liis grandson, 
Tugliluq Kliaii, son of the deceased Fath Khan, to the position 
lately held by Muhammad, and conferred on him the royal title. 
On September 20, 1388, Firuz died, at the age of eighty-three, after 
a reign of thirtj^-seven years. 

Indian historians praise Firuz as the most just, merciful, and 
beneficent ruler since the da^s of Kasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of 
lltutmish, and there is some similarity between the characters of 
the two, though Firuz was in almost every respect superior. Both 
f-were weak rulers, but Firuz was far less weak and vacillating than 
hlahmud, and both were benevolent, but the benevolence of Firuz 
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was more active than that of ^Mahmud. Firfiz possessed far more 
ability than Mahmud, and his •wcalcncss consisted largcly^ in an 
indolent man's distaste for the details of business and in unwilling- 
ness to cjiusc jjain. Ilis benevolence M’as indiscriminate, for he * 
showed ns much indulgence to the corrupt oflicial as to the indigent 
husbandman,'find his passion for constructing works of ])ublic utility 
was due probably as much to vanity ns to benevolence. I’hc dis- 
continuance of the practice of demanding large gifts from place- 
holders was intended to relieve the j)oorcr classes, on whom the 
burden ultimately fell, and was i)crhaps not wholly without cifect, 
buti»lacoholdcr.s continued to enrich themselves, and many amassed 
large fortunes. FiiTiz Slulh's connivance at corruption and his • 
culpable leniency dcsti’oycd the etlcct of his o\ni reforms. Old and » 
incillcicnt soldiers were not comjiellcd to retire but were permitted 
to provide substitutes of whose fitness they were the judge.s, and the 
annual iiuspcction of eavalry horses was rendered futile by the manj' 
evasions devised b}* the king himself. One story is told of his over- 
hearing a trooper bewailing to a comrade the hardship of being 
compelled to submit his horse for inspection. He called the man 
to him and asked him wherein the hardship laj’, and he explained 
that he could not expect that his horse would be j^assed unless he 
oflcrcd the inspector at least a gold tavga, and Firfiz gave him the*' 
coin. The perversity of the act is not perceived by the historian 
who records it, and he merely praises Firfiz for his benevolence. 
Similar laxity prevailed in the thirty-six departments of state, and 
in the checldng and auditing of the accounts of fiefs and provincial 
goveniments. There was a great show of order and method, and a 
pretence Avas made of annuall}’ scrutinising all accounts, but not- 
M'ithstanding all formalities ‘ the king was very lenient, not from 
ignorance of accounts and business, Avhich he underetood well, but 
from temperament and generosity.’ The working of the mint sup- ' 
plies an instance of the fraud and peculation which were rife. In 
1370-71 Firfiz extended his coinage by minting, for the convenience 
of tlie poorer classes, pieces of small denominations, and the integrity 
of the officers of the mint was not x>roof against the opjioi’tunity 
for peculation offered by this large issue. T\vo informers reported 
that the .six jltal pieces were a grain short* of standard purity, and 
the minister, Maqbul Klianjahan, whose anxiety to hush the matter 
up suggests his complicity, sent for Kajar Shah, the mintmaster, 
who was the principal offender, and directed him to devise a means 
of establishing, to the king’s satisfaction, the pm'ity of the coin. 
Kajar Shah arranged that the coins should be melted before the 
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metal was assayed, approached the goldsmiths whose duty it would 
be to conduct the experiment in the king’s presence, and desired 
them secretly to cast into the crucible sufficient silver to bring the 
molten metal to the standard of purity. Tliey objected that in 
accordance with the ordinary precautions on such occasions they 
would be so denuded of clothing that they would be unable to 
secrete any silver on their persons, but offered to do what was 
required if the silver could be placed within their reach. Kajar 
Shah accordingly arranged that the necessary quantity of silver 
should be concealed in one of the pieces of charcoal used for heating 
the crucible, and the goldsmiths succeeded in conveying it into the 
vessel without being observed, so that the king was hoodwinked 
and the metal, when assayed, was found to be of the standard 
purity. Kajar Shah’s presumed innocence was publicly recognised 
by his being carried through the city on one of the royal elephants, 
and the two informers were banished, but both the investigations • 
and the public justification of the mintmaster were mere sops to 
public opinion, for Kajar Shah was shortly affcerw'ards dismissed. 
The comments of the contemporary historian are even more in- 
teresting, as an example of the view wliich an educated an intelligent 
man could tlien take of such an affair, than his simple record of the 
fiicts. He can see nothing wrong in the concealment of a crime, in 
the punishment of the innocent and the vindication of the guilty, 
or in the deception practised on the simple Firiiz, but commends 
'Maqbul Khanjahan for having dexterously averted a public scandal. 
The same historian, who has nothing but approval for whatever 
was established or permitted in the reign of Firuz, applauds another 
serious abuse. Of the irregular troops some received their salaries 
in cash from the treasury but those stationed at a distance from 
the capital were paid by transferable assignments on the revenue. 

A class of brokers made it their business to buy these drafts in the 
capital at one-third of their nominal value and to sell them to the 
soldiers in the districts at one-half. Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afifhasno word 
of condemnation for the fraud perpetrated on the unfortunate 
soldier, and nothing but commendation for a S3'stem which enabled 
so many knaves to enrich themselves without labour. 

Some of the measures introduced by Firuz for the welfare of 
his subjects may be described as grandmother^ legislation. One 
"of them was a marriage bureau and another an employment bureau. 
The marriage of girls who have reached marriageable age is regarded 
in India, with some reason, as a religious duty, and Firuz charged • 
himself with the task of seeing that no girl of his own faith remained 
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unmarried for want of a dowr3\ His agency worked chiefly among 
the middle class and the widows and orphans of public seiwants, 
and was most efficient. The employment agency, unlike those of 
our day, was concerned chiefly with those who desired clerical and 
administrative employment, for at this time the extension of cul- 
tivation and the construction of public works provided ample 
employment for labourers and handicraftsmen. It was the dutj>- 
of the Icotwal of Delhi to seek those who were without employment 
and to produce them at court. Here Rruz personally made inquiry 
into their circumstances and qualifications, and after consulting, as 
far as possible, their inclination, provided them with employment. 
Whether there was any demand for their services lay beyond the 
scope of the inquiry, for the business was conducted on charitable 
rather than on economic principles and probably provided sinecures 
for many a young idler. 

The interest of Firuz in public works was not purely utilitarian, 
and he is remembered for two feats of engineering which appear 
to indicate an interest in archaeology, but may be more justly at- 
tributed to vanity. These were the removal to Delhi, from the sites 
on which they had been erected by Asoka, of two great inscribed 
monoliths. The first, Icnown as the Minaroryi-Zarin, or golden 
pillar, was transferred from a village near Khizrabad, on the upper 
JnmiLa, to Delhi, where it was re-erected near the palace and great 
mosque at Kruzabad, and the second was transported from Meerut 
and set up on a mound near like Knslilc-i-Shilcar, or hunting palace, 
near Delhi. The curious may find, in the pages of Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif, an elaborate and detailed description of the ingenious manner 
in which these two great pillars were removed and erected in their 
new positiqns. The difficult feat elicited the admiration of the 
Amir Emur when he invaded India, -and the piUars, which are still 
standing, attracted the attention, in 1616, of 'the famous unwearied 
walker,’ Tom Coryate, who erroneously supposed the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit inscriptions of Asoka to be Greek, and referred them to 
the time of Alexander the Great. 

The harsher side of Kruz Shah’s piety was displayed in the per- 
secution of heretics, sectaries, and Hindus. His decree abolishing 
capital punishment applied only to those of his own faith, for he 
burnt to death a Brahman accused of trying to propagate his 
reli^on, and the- ruthless massacres with which he avenged the 
murder of the three Sayyids in Budaun prove his benevolence 
to have been strictly limited. In general it seems to have been 
due to weakness of character and love of ease, but he could 
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be firm when a question of principle arose. In the courae of 
j'ears Brahmans had acquired, probably by the influence of Hindu 
officials, exemption from the ji&ya, or poll-tax, leviable by the 
Islamic laAV from all non-Muslims, and Firuz was resolved to termi- 
nate an anomaly which exempted the leaders of dissent from a tax 
on dissent, but the exemption had acquired the charactei of a 
prescriptive right, and his decision raised a storm of discontent. 
The Brahmans surrounded his palace and loudly protested against 
the invasion of their ancient privilege, threatening to burn them- 
selves alive, and thus to call down upon him, according to their 
' belief, the wrath of heaven \ Firuz replied that they might burn 
'themselves as soon as they pleased, and the sooner the better, but 
they shrank from the ordeal, and attempted to work on his super- 
stitious fears by sitting without food at his palace gates. He still 
remained obdurate, but they had better success with the members 
of their own faith, and it was ultimately arranged that the tax 
leviable from the Brahmans should be borne, in addition to their 
OATO burden, by the lower castes of the Hindus. 

The reign of Firuz closes the most brilliant eijoch of ]\Iuslim 
rule in India before the reign of Akbar. ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, who, 
though differing much from Akbar in most respects, resembled him 
in desiring to establish a religion of his own devising, had not only 
extended the empire over almost the whole of India, but had 
welded the loose confederacy of fiefs which had owned allegiance 
to the Slave Kings into a homogeneous state. The disorders which 
followed his death failed to shake seriously the gi’eat fabric which 
he had erected, and the energy of Tughluq and, at first, of his son 
Muhammad gave it solidity. The latter prince possessed qualities 
Avhich might have made liim the greatest of the rulers of Delhi had 
they not been marred by a disordered imagination. The loss of the 
Deccan and Bengal, occasioned by his tyranny, was not an unmixed 
evil. The difficulty of governing the former, owing to its distance 
fi’om the centre of administration, had been acknowledged by the 

^ This is an extreme example of the practice of dharna, so common at one time in 
India that it was found necessary to make it an offence under the Penal Code. The 
aggrieved person sits at the door of his enemy and threatens to starve himself to death, 
in the belief, common to both, that his enemy will be held responsible for his death 
and thus become the object of divine ’vrath. By the Brahmanical law the slaying of 
a Brahman involves an infinitely greater degree of guilt than any other crime, and it is 
dilficult to persuade a Brahman that his person is not more sacred than that of other 
men. Lord Macaulay’s description, in his essay on Warren Hastings, of the scene at 
the execution of Nanda Zumar is, like much else in his historical writings, pure fiction, 
but it was certainly only by slow degrees that Hindus learned the principles of a law 
which is the same for the Brahman as for the outcaste. 
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ill-considered attempt to transfer the caintal to Danlatabad, and 
the allegiance of the latter had seldom been spontaneous and had 
depended chiefly on the personality of the reigning sovereign of 
Delhi, an uncertain quantity. Wliat remained of the kingdom was^ 
more than sufficient to engross the attention of a ruler of ordiuaiy 
abilities, and Firuz had, in spite of two great defects of character, 
succeeded in improving the administration and in alleviating the 
lot and Avinning the aflcction of his subjects. Military capacity' aud'" 
diligence in matters of detail are qualities indispensable to an 
oriental despot, and Firiiz lacked both. After two unsuccessful 
expeditions into Bengal he Avas fain to recognise the independence 
of that country, and his rashness tAvicc imperilled the existence of 
his anny. His easy tolerance of abuses Avould have completely* 
destroyed the efficiency of that mainsta}' of absolute poAA’er, had it 
not been counteracted by the vigilance and cnei*gy of his officers, 
AA’ho Avere carefully selected and entirely trusted by him. His judge- . 
meiit of character AA'as, indeed, the principal countei’poise to his 
impatience of the disagreeable details of government, and the 
pereonal popularity Avhich ho eujoj'ed as the Idndly and genial 
successor of a capricious tyrant secured the fidelity of liis trusted 
officers, but his extensive delegation of authority to them under- 
mined the power of the crown. FTo policj’, hoAA'eA’er aa'cII devised, 
could have sustained this poAver under the feeble nde of his . 
successors and the terrible bloAv dealt at the Idngdom AA'ithin ten 
years of liis death, but his system of decentralisation would have 
embarrassed the ablest successors, and undoubtedly accelerated 
the doAvnfall of liis djmasty. 

Firuz was succeeded at Delhi bj' his grandson, aa'Iio took the 
title of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq Shah II, AA'hile his uncle, Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad, in his retreat in the Sirmur hills, prepared to assert 
liis claim to the throne. Tughluq sent against him an army under 
the command of Malik Firuz 'Ali, Avhom he had made minister Avith 
the title of Khanjalian, and Babadur HMiir, a Hajput chieftain of 
MewatAvho had accepted Islam and now became a prominent figure 
on the political stage. Muhammad retired to a chosen position in the 
bills, but was defeated and fled to Kangra, and Khanjalian, who 
shrank from attacking the fortress, retuimed to Delhi, satisfied Avith 
his partial success. 

Tughluq, thus temporarily relieved of anxiety, plunged into 
dissipation and sought to secure his tenure of the throne by re- 
moAung possible competitors. By imprisoning his brother, Salar 
Shah, he so alarmed his cousin Abu Bakr that that prince was 
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constrained, in self-defence, to become a conspirator. J He found 
a willing supporter in the ambitious Rukn-ud-din, ]ir.hanjahan’s 
deputy, who had much influence with the household ti/’oops. Their 
defection transferred the royal power from Tughluqf to Abu Bakr 
and Tughluq and Klianjahan fled from the palace by a',door opening 
towards the Jumna. They were overtaken and slain by^a body of 
the household troops led by Rukn-ud-din, and on February^ 19, 1389, 
the nobles at Delhi acclaimed Abu Bakr Shah as their Miug. The 
appointment of Rukn-ud-din as minister followed as a matter of 
course, but he was almost immediately detected in a conspiracy 
to usurp the throne, and was put to death. This prompt action 
established for a time Abu Bakr’s authority at Delhi, but a serious 
rebellion broke out in the province immediately to the nortlli of 
the capital. The centurions of Samana rose against their governor, 
Elhushdil, a loyal adherent of Abu Bakr, put him to death at Sunam, 
and sent his head to Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, whom they invited 
to make another attempt to gain the throne. Muhammad marched 
from Kangra to Samana, where he was proclaimed king on April 24, 
1389. He continued his march towards Delhi, and before reaching 
the neighbourhood of the city received such accessions of strength 
as to find himself at the head of 60,000 horse, and he was able to 
take up his quarters in the Jahannuma palace in the old city. On 
April 29 some fighting took place at Firuzabad between the troops 
of the rival kings, but the arrival of Bahadur Nahir from Mewat 
so strengthened Abu Bakr that on the following day he marched 
out to meet his uncle and inflicted on him so crushing a defeat that 
he was glad to escape across the Jumna into the Doab with no 
more than 2000 horse. He retired to Jalesar, which he made his 
headquarters, and sent his second son, Humayun Khan, to Samana 
to rally the fugitives and raise fresh recruits. At Jalesar he was 
joined by many discontented nobles, including Malik Sarvar, lately 
chief of the police at Delhi, whom he made his minister, with the 
title of Khvaja Jahan, and Nasir-ul-Mulk, who received the title 
of Khizr Khan, by which he was afterwards to be Itnown as the 
founder of the Sayyid dynasty. Muhammad was thus enabled, by 
July, again to take the field with 50,000 horse, and marched on 
Delhi, but was defeated at the village of Khondli and compelled to 
retire to Jalesar. Kotwithstaliding this second blow his authority 
was acknowledged in Multan, Lahore, Samana, Hissar, HnnaT and 
other districts to the north of Delhi, and was confirmed by execu- 
tions of those disafiected to him, but the general effect of the 
prolonged struggle for the throne was temporary eclipse of the 
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power and authority of the dominant race. Hindus ceased to pay 
the poll-tax and in many of the larger cities of the Icingdom menaced 
hluslim supremacy. In January, 1390, Humfiyun Hhtin advanced 
from Samana to PanTpat and plundered the country as far as the 
walls of Delhi, but was defeated and driven back to Samana. Abu 
Baki' had hitherto been detained in Delhi by the fear that his 
enemies in the city would admit Humayfin in his absence, but this 
success encouraged him to attack Muhammad in his sti'onghold, 
and in April he left Dcllii. As he approached Jalesar Muhammad, 
with 4000 horse, eluded him, reached Delhi by forced marches, 
and occupied the palace. Abu Bakr at once retraced his steps, and 
as he entered the city jMuhammad fled and returned to Jalesar. 
Abu Baler’s success was, however, illusory and transient ; his 
authority was confined to the capital and the district of Mewat, 
where Bahadur Hahir supported his cause, and even at Dellii his 
rival had many partisans. In August Islam Khan, a courtier who 
had gi’eat influence in the army, opened communications 'with 
Muhammad and placed liimself at the head of his adherents in 
Delhi. The discoveiy of the conspiracy so alarmed Abu Bakr that he 
retired with his partisans to JNIewat, and Muhammad, on August 31, 
entered the capital and was enthroned in the palace of Firuzabsid. 
He ordered the expulsion from Delhi of all the household troops 
of Eiruz Shah, whose share in the late revolutions had proved them 
to be a danger to the State. Most of these troops joined Abu Bakr 
in Mewat and those who claimed the right, as natives of Delhi, of 
remaining in the city were required to pronounce the shibboleth 
Ichura (‘brackish’). Tliose who pronounced it Itliarl, after the manner 
of the inhabitants of eastern Hindustan and Bengal were adjudged 
to be royal slaves imported from those regions, and were put to 
death. 

The nobles from the provinces now assembled at Delhi and 
acknowledged Muhammad as kiug, and Humayun Klin.n was -sent 
into Mewat to crush Abu Bakr and his faction. The army arrived 
before Bahadur Hahir’s stronghold in December, 1390, and, being 
fiercely attacked by the enemy, suffered considerable loss, but 
eventually drove Bahadur Hahir into the fortress. Muhammad 
himself arrived ■with reinforcements and Abu Bakr and Bahadur 
Nahir were compelled to surrender. The latter -was pardoned, but 
Abu Bakr was sent as a prisoner to Meerut, where he soon after- 
wards died. Muhammad, on his return to Delhi, learnt that Farhat- 
id-Mulk, who had been left undisturbed in Gujarat after his victory 
over Sikandar Khan, refused to recognise his authority and sent to 
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Gujarat as governor Zafar Kli*an, son of WajIh-ul-MuIk, a converted 
Rajput. 

In 1392 the Hindus of Etawah, led by Nar Singh, Sarvadharan 
the Rahtor, and Bir Bhan, chief of Bhansor, rose in rebellion, and 
Islam Klian was sent against them, defeated them, and carried 
Nar Singh to Delhi; but as soon as his back was turned the 
rebellion broke out afresh and Sarvadharan attacked the town of 
Talgram\ Muhammad now marched in person against the rebels, 
who shut themselves up in Etawah, and when hard pressed escaped 
from the town by night and fled. The king dismantled the fortifi- 
cations of Etawah and marched to Kanauj and Dalmau, where 
he punished many who had participated in the rebellion, and 
thence to Jalesar, where he built a new fortress, which he named 
Muhammadabad. 

In June, while he was still at Jalesar, the eunuch Malik Sarvar, 
Khvaja Jahan, who had been left as regent at DeUii, reported that 
Islam Khan, who had been appointed minister, was about to leave 
Delhi for Lahore, in order to head a rebellion in the Punjab. Mu- 
hammad hastily returned and taxed Islam Khan with harbouring 
treasonable designs. He protested his innocence, but the faithless- 
ness of his conduct towards Abu Baki* was fresh in the memory of 
all, his nephew appeared as a vdtness against him, and he was put 
to death. 

In 1393 the Rajputs of Etawah again rebelled, but the governor 
of Jalesar enticed their leaders, by fair words, into Kanauj, and there 
treacherously slew all except Sarvadliaran, who escaped and took 
refuge in Etawah. In August of the same year the Icing marched 
through the rebellious district of Mewat, laying it waste, and on 
reaching Jalesar fell sick, but was unable to enjoy the repose which 
he needed, for Bahadur Kahir again took the field and Muhammad 
was compelled to march against him, and defeated him. Fi’om 
Jalesar he wrote to his son, Humayun Khan, directing him to 
march into the Punjab and quell the rebellion of ShaUrha the 
Khokar. The prince was preparing to leave Delhi when he heard 
of the death of his flither at Jalesar on January 20, 1394, and on 
January 22 he ascended the throne at Delhi under the title of 
‘Ala-ud-chn Sikandar Shah. His reign was brief, for he fell sick 
almost immediately after hi^ accession and died on March 8. 

^ Bilgram is another readings but it is far more probable that Talgram in the Dodb 
was the town attackedi for the Hindus were attempting to establish themselves in the 
Doabi and it is difficult to see why they should have crossed the Ganges and attacked 
Bilgram. 
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So little respect did the royal house now command that the 
provincial governors, who had assembled their troops at Delhi for 
the expedition to Lahore, would have left the capital without 
waiting for the enthronement of a new Icing, had not Malik Sarvar 
induced them to enthrone, under the title of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
Humayuu’s brother, the youngest son of Muhammad. 

Tlie kingdom was now in a deplorable condition. The obedience 
of the great nobles was regulated entirely by their caprice or 
interest, and they used or abused the roj’al authority as occasion 
served. In the eastern provinces the Hindus, who had for some 
years past been in rebellion, threu* off all semblance of obedience, 
and the eunuch Malik Sarvar persuaded or compelled Mahmud to 
bestow upon him the lofty title of Sitltaii-usJi-Sharq, or King of 
the East, and to commit to him the duty of crushing the rebellion 
and restoring order. He left Delhi in May, 1394, punished the 
rebels, and after reducing to obedience the districts of Kofl, Etawah, 
and Kanauj, occupied Jaunpur, where he established himself as an 
independent ruler. Tlie day on which he left Delhi may be assigned 
as the date of the foundation of the dynasty’ of the Kings of the 
East, or of Jaunpur. 

Meanwhile Sarang EJuin, who had been appointed on Mahmud’s 
accessiou to the fief of Dlpalpui*, was sent to restore order in the 
north-western provinces. In September, 1394, having assembled 
the army of Multan as well as his own contingent, he marched 
towards Lahore, which v’as held by Shaikha the Khokar. Shaikha 
carried the war into the enem3’’s country by advancing into the 
Dlpalpur district and forming the siege of ^judhan (Pak Pattan) 
but, finding tliat this counterstroke failed to arrest Sarang Khan’s 
advance, hastily retraced his steps and attacked Sarang Khan before 
he could reach Lahore. He was defeated, and fled into the Salt 
Eange, and Sarang Khan appointed his own brother, Malik Kandlm, 
governor of Lahore, with the title of ‘Adil Khan. 

During the course of these events the Idng visited Gwalior, 
where Mallu Khan, a brother of Sarang Khan, plotted to overthrow 
Sa'adat Khan, a noble whose growing influence over the king’s 
feeble mind had excited tlie jealousy of the courtiers. The plot 
was discovered and some of the leading conspirators were put to 
death, but MaUu Khan fled to Delhi and took refuge with the 
.•egent, Muqarrab Khan, who resented the ascendency of Sa'adat 
Khan and, on the king’s return to the capital, closed the gates of 
the city against him. For two months Delhi was in a state of siege 
but in November Mahmud, whose authority was disregarded by 
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both parties, grew weary of his humiliating position at the gates of 
his capital, and fled to the protection of Muqarrab Khan. Sa'adat 
Khan, enraged by his desertion, summoned from Mewat Nusrat 
Khan, a son of Fath Khan, the eldest son of Firuz, and proclaimed 
him in Firuzabad under the title of Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah. 
There were thus two titular kings, one at Delhi and the other at 
Firuzabad, each a puppet in the hands of a powerful noble. Sa*adat 
Khan’s arrogance exasperated the old servants of Firuz who ad- 
hered to Kusrat Shah, and they expelled him from Firuzabad. He 
fled, in his extremity, to Delhi, and humbled himself before his 
enemy, Muqarrab Khan, who gave him an assurance of forgiveness, 
but a few days later treacherously caused him to be put to death. 

The various cities which had at diflerent times been the capital 
of the kingdom were now held by the factions of one puppet or the 
other. Muqarrab Klian and Mahmud Shah were in Delhi, Nusrat 
Shah and the old nobles and servants of I^ruz in Firuzabad, 
Bahadur Nahir, whose allegiance had been temporarily secured by 
Muqarrab Khan, was in Old Delhi, and Mallu, who owed his life to 
Muqarrab Khan and had received from him the title of Iqbal Khan, 
was in Siri, but neither Nahir nor Mallti was a warm partisan, and 
each Avas prepared to shape his conduct by the course of events. 
For three years an indecisive but destructive strife was carried 
on in the names of Mahmud and Nusrat, but the kingdom of the 
former, Avho had been first in the field, was bounded by the walls 
of Delhi, though Muqarrab Khan reckoned Old Delhi and Siri as 
appanages of this realm, Avhile the upstart Nusrat Shah claimed 
the nominal allegiance of the districts of the Doab, Sambhal, Pani- 
pat, Jhajjar, and Rohtak. The great provinces Avere independent. 

In 1395-96 Sarang Klian of Dipalpur quarrelled with Khizr Elian 
the Sayyid, governor of Multan, expelled him from that city, and an- 
nexed his fief. Emboldened by this success he marched, in June, 1397, 
to Samana, and there besieged thego vernor, Ghalib Khan, who fled and 
joined Tatar Khan, Nusrat’s minister, at Panipat. Nusrat Shah sent a 
small reinforcement to Tatar Elian, who on October 8 attacked and 
defeated Sarang EJian and reinstated Ghalib Khan at Samana. 

At the close of this year a harbinger of the terrible Amir Timur 
appeared in India. Pir Muhammad, son of Jahangir, the eldest son 
of the great conqueror, crossed the Indus and besieged Uch, which 
was held for Sarang Khan by ‘Ali Malik. A force was sent to the 
relief of Uch, but Pir Muhammad attacked it and drove it into 
Multan, where Sarang Khan then was. In May, 1398, he was com- 
pelled to surrender and Pir Muhammad occupied Multan. 
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In June, 1398, the deadlock at Delhi was brought to an end 
by a series of acts of extraordinary perfidy and treachery. Mallu, 
resenting the dominance of his benefactor, Muqarrab Ehan, deserted 
Mahmud and joined Nusrat, whom he conducted in triumph into 
Jahanpanah, after swearing allegiance to him on the Koran. Two 
days later he suddenly attacked his new master and drove him to 
Krruzabad and thence to Fanipat, where he took refuge with Tatar 
EJian. Although Nusrat had thus disappeared from the scene the 
contest was maintained for two months by Mallti on the one hand 
and Muqarrab Khan, with Mahmud, on the other. At length Mallti 
feigned a reconciliation with Muqarrab Khan, who entered Jahan- 
pan^ in triumph with Mahmud Shah while Mallti remained in 
Sir!. Almost immediately afterwards Mallti treacherously attacked 
Muqarrab Khan in his house at Jahanpanah, captured and slew 
him, and, having gained possession of the person of Mahmtid Shah 
exercised the royal authority in his name. 

There still remained Tatar Khan and Kusrat Shah to be dealt 
with, and in August Mallu, carrying Mahmtid wth him, marched 
to Fanipat. Tatar Khan eluded him and marched to Delhi by 
another road, but while engaged in a vain attempt to force an 
entry into the capital leanit that Mallu had captured Fanipat, 
taken all his baggage and elephants, and was returning toAvards 
Delhi. Tatar Khan fled and joined his father Zafar Khan, Avho had, 
two years before this time, proclaimed his independence in Gujarat, 
and was now known as Muzafiar Shah, and Kusrat Shah found an 
a^lum in the Doab. 

This was the state of afiairs at Delhi when, in October, 1398, 
news was received that Timur the Lame, ‘Lord of the Fortunate 
Conjunction,’ Amir of Samarqand and conqueror of Fersia, Afghani- 
stan, and Mesopotamia, had crossed the Indus, the Chenab, and the 
Bavi, taken Talamba, and occupied Multan, already held by his 
grandson. Timur seldom required either a pretext or a stimulus 
for his depredations, but India supplied him with both. The pretext 
was the toleration of idolatry by the Muslim rulers of Delhi and 
the stimulus was the disintegration of the kingdom, unparalleled 
since its earliest days. The invader’s object was plunder, for if he 
ever had any idea of the permanent conquest of India he certainly 
abandoned it before he reached Delhi. 

Tmur had left Samarqand in April, but had been delayed on 
his Avay to India by an expedition in Kafiristan, by the construction 
of fortresses on the road which he followed, and by the business of 
his vast empire. He left Kabul on August 15, crossed the Indus 

13—2 
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on September 24, and two days later reached the Jhelum, where 
he was delayed by the contumacy of a local ruler, Shihab-ud-din 
Mubilrak, styling himself Shah, -who, having submitted' to Pir Mu- 
hammad, had changed his policy when that prince appeared to be 
in difficulties and ventured to oppose Timur, who drove him from 
his island fortress on the Jhelum. Mubarak and his whole family 
perished in the river and Timur crossed the Jhelum and the Ravi 
and on October 13 encamped before Talamba. He agreed to spare 
the ancient town in consideration of a ransom, but differences 
regarding its assessment or undue harshness in levying it provoked 
resistance and furnished him Avith a,pretext for a massacre. 

His advance Avas delayed by the necessity for disposing of Jasrat, 
brother of Shaikha the Khokar, Avho had re-established himself 
in Lahore Avhen Sarang Khan AA'as overcome by Pir Muhammad. 
Jasrat had entrenched himself in a village near the north bank of 
the Sutlej and menaced the invader’s communications. His strong- 
hold Avas taken and he fled, and on October 25 Timur reached the 
northern bank of the Sutlej, where he met his baggage train and 
the ladies of his harem. On the folloAving day he was joined by 
Pir Muhammad, AA'hose movements had been retarded by an epi- 
zootic disease AA'hich destroyed most of the horses of his army. 
Tfmur’s resources, replenished by plunder, enabled him to supply 
30,000 remounts for his grandson’s troops and Pir Muhammad 
accompanied him and commanded the right wing of his army 
during the rest of the Indian campaign. 

The camp AA'as situated on the Sutlej about midAvay betAA'een 
Ajudhan (Pak Pattan) and Dipalpur, both of Avliich toAvns had 
incurred Timur’s resentment by rising against Pir Muhammad. 
He marched to Pak Pattan, Avliere he visited the tomb of Shaikh 
Farid-ud-din Ganj-i-Shakar, dispatched liis harem and heavy bag- 
gage by way of Dipalpur to Samana, started from Pak Pattan on 
November 6 , and by the morning of the following day arrived, 
after a march of eighty miles, at Bhatnair, Avhere the fugitives 
from Dipalpur and Pak Pattan had taken refuge. The ruler of 
Bhatnair was a Bhati Rajput named Dul Chand, but his tribe Avas 
already undergoing the process of conversion to Islam, and his 
brother bore the Muslim name of Kamal-ud-din. The city was 
captured, Avith great loss to the Hindus, and on November 9 Dul 
Chand, who had shut himself up in the citadel, surrendered. The 
refugees Avere collected and 600 of the citizens of Dipalpur were 
put to death to avenge their slaughter of Pir Muhammad’s garrison 
in that town. The citizens of Pak Pattan Avere flogged, plundered. 
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and enslaved. Tlie assessment and collection of the ransom of 
Bhatnair again provoked resistance on the part of the inhabitants, 

. and after a genei'al massacre the city was burnt and laid waste, ‘so 
that one would have said that no living being had ever drawn 
breath in that neighbourhood.’ 

On November 13 Timur left this scene of desolation, already 
oifensive from the putrefying bodies of the dead, and marched 
through Sirsa and Fathabfid, pursuing and slaughtering the in- 
habitants, who fled before him. Aharwan was plundered and burnt, 
at Tohana about 2000 Jfits were slain, and on November 21 Timur 
reached the bank of the Ghaggar, near Samfina, where he halted for 
four days to allow his heavy baggage to come up. On November 25, 
near the bridge of Kotla, he was joined by the left wing of his army, 
which had marched from Kabul by a more northerly route and had 
captured and plundered eveiy fortress which it had passed. On 
November 29 the whole ai*my was assembled at Kaithal and on 
December 2 Kmur marched through a desolate country, whence 
the inhabitants had fled to Delhi, to Panipat. On December 7 the 
right wing of the anny reached Jahannuma, north of Delhi and 
near the northern extremity of the famous Ridge, overlooking the 
Jumna. On December 9 the army crossed the river and on the 
following day captured Loni, the Hindu inhabitants of w’hich were 
put to death. Tlie fortress, which was surrounded by good pasture 
land, was made the headquarters of the armj'. 

The invader’s rapid and devastating advance stinick terror and 
dismay into the hearts of Mahmud Shah and Mallu, for the limits 
and resources of what remained to them of the kingdom were so re- 
stricted that no adequate preparations for resistance were possible, 
but such troops as remained u'ere collected Avithin the walls of the 
cit3’, which was also crowded with the host of fugitives who had 
fled before Timur’s advance. On December 12, as Timur, Avho had 
led a reconnaissance in force across the river, was returning to 
Loni, Mallu attacked his rearguard. Tavo divisions were promptly 
sent to its assistance, Mallu was defeated and dnven back into 
Delhi, and the only fruit of his enterprise was a terrible massacre, 
fl^mur had collected in his camp about 100,000 adult male Hindu 
captives, and when Mallu delivered his attack these poor wretches 
could not entirely conceal their joy at the prospect of a rescue. 

• The demonstration was flital to them, for Timur became apprehen- 
sive of the presence in his camp of so large a number of disaflfected 
captives, and caused them all to be put to death. 

On December 15 Timur, disregarding both the AA'arnings of his 
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astrologers and the misgivings of his troops, whose inexperience 
was not proof against absurd fables of the terrors of the elephant 
in battle, crossed the Jumna, and early on the morning of the I7th 
drew up his army for the attack, while Mallu and Mahmud led 
their forces out of Delhi. The Indian army consisted of 10,000 
horse, 40,000 foot, and 120 elephants, which are described as being 
clad in armour, with their tusks armed with poisoned scimitars, 
and bearing on their backs strong wooden structures occupied by 
javelin and quoit throwers, crossbow-men, and throwers of com- 
bustibles. The mention of poison is probably a figure of speech, 
for poisoned weapons were not a feature of Indian warfare. 

The fighting line of the invading army entrenched itself with a 
ditch and screens of thatch, before which buffaloes were hobbled 
and bound together to break the onslaught of the elephants, and 
the infantry carried calthrops. The Indian attack on the advanced 
guard and right wing was vigorously met and failed utterly when 
it was taken in rear by a detached force which circled round its 
left fiank; while the attack of Timur’s left on the Indian right, 
after repulsing a few ineffectual counter-attacks, was entirely suc- 
cessful, and the Indian army broke and fled. The dreaded elephants 
were driven off, according to Timur’s memoirs, like cows. Mallu 
and Mahmud reached the city and that night fled fi’om it, the 
former to Baran and the latter to Gujarat, where he sought the 
hospitality of Muzaffar Shah. They were pursued, and two of 
Mallu’s sons, Saif Khan and Khudadad, were captured, besides 
many other prisoners and much spoil. 

On the following day Timur entered the city and held at the 
^Idgah a court which was attended by the principal citizens, who 
obtained, by the mediation of the Sayyids and ecclesiastics, an 
amnesty which proved, as usual, to be illusory. Within the next 
few days the licence of the soldieiy, the rigour of the search for fugi- 
tives from other towns, who had not been included in the amnesty, 
and the assessment of the ransom led to disturbances, and the 
people rose against the foreigners and in many instances performed 
the rite of jauJiar. Tlie troops, thus jfi*eed firom all restraint, sacked 
the city, and the work of bloodshed and rapine continued for several 
days until so many captiv^ had been taken that, in the words of 
the chronicler, ‘there was none so humble but he had at least 
twenty slaves.’ Pillars were raised of the skulls of the slaughtered 
Hindus, ‘and their bodies were given as food to the birds and the 
beasts, and their souls sent to the depths of hell.’ The artir^ns 
among the captives were sent ,to the various provinces of Timur’s 
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empire, aiirl tliopc "wlm were stoiioinnsons to Samarqaiul for the 
construction of tlic gi'cat Friday moH<iuc which Ijc designed to 
raise in liis capital. 

We arc indebted to llmfir for an interesting dei?cription of 
Delhi as he found it ‘Alu-ud-din’s palace-fortress of Sirl, some 
traces of which arc still to be found to the cast of the road from 
modern Delhi to the Qutb Minfir, was enclosed by a wall, and to 
the south-west of this, and also surrounded by a wall, stood the 
larger city of Old Dcllii, that is to say the town and fortress of 
Prithvi Raj, which had been the residential capital of the Muslim 
kin^ until Kaiqubad built and Firfls! Khalji occupied Kilokhrl. 
The walls of these two towns were connected by parallel walls, 
begun by Muhammad Tughluq and finished by his successor, the 
space between which was known ns Jahanpanah, ‘the Refuge of 
tlie World,’ and the three towns had, in all, thirty gates towards 
the open country. FirfiKTibad, the new city on the Jumna built by 
Firfiz Tughluq, lay some five miles to the north of Jahanpanfdi. 

The three towns of Sirl, Old Delhi, and Jahanpanfdi were laid 
waste by Timur, who occupied them for fifteen days and on Jannaryl, 
1399, marched through Firuzfdjad, where he halted for an hour 
or two, to Vazlnibad, whore ho crossed the Jumna. On this day 
Bahadur Nfdiir of Mewat arrived in his camp uith valuable gifts 
and made his submission. At Delhi Timur had already secured 
the adhesion of a more important personage, Khizr Khan the 
Sayyid, who had been linng since his e.\'pulsion from Multan under 
the protection of Shams Khan Auhadi at Ba 3 'rina, and, having 
joined Timur, accompanied his camp as far as the borders of 
Kashmir. 

Meerut refused to surrender to the invader but was taken by 
storm on January 9, the Hindu citizens being massacred ; a detach- 
ment plundered and destroyed the towns and villages on the 
eastern bank of the Jumna, and Timur himself marched to the 
Ganges. After a battle on that river on January 12, in which he 
captured and destroyed forty-eight great bojit-loads of Hindus, he 
crossed the river near Tughluqpur on January 13, defeated an army 
of 10,000 horse and foot under Mubarak Khan, and on the same da}' 
attacked and plundered two Hindu forces in the neighbourhood of 
Hardwar. The course which he followed lay through the Siwalik, 
the outermost and lowest range of the Himalaya, and his progress 
was marked by the almost daily slaughter of large bodies of Hindus 
who, though they assembled in .arms to oppose him, were never 
able to withstand the onslaught of the Mughul horse and,'as they fled, 
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were slaughtered like sheep. On January 16 he captured Kangra, 
and between January 24 and February 2.3, when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Jammu he fought twenty pitched battles and 
took seven fortresses. Continuing his career of plunder and rapine 
towards Jammu he arrived before that city on February 26, and 
sacked it on the following day. Both Jammu and the neighbouring 
village of Bao were deserted, and he was disappointed of human 
victims, but an ambuscade which he left behind him to surprise the 
Hindus when they should attempt to return to their homes inter- 
cepted and slew large numbers and captured the raja, who was 
carried before T^mur and saved his life by accepting Islam and 
SAvearing allegiance to the conqueror. 

Shaildia the Khokar had sworn allegiance to Timur after the 
defeat of his brother Jusrat, but had broken his promise to join 
the invading army, had given it no assistance, and had insolently 
ignored the presence in Lahore of Hindu Shah^, Timur’s treasurer, 
who had come from Samarqand to join him in India. An expedition 
Avas sent to Lahore, the city was caijtured and held to ransom, and 
Shaikha AA'as led before Timur, Avho put him to death. 

On March 6 Timur held a court for the purpose of bidding 
farewell to the princes and officers of the army before dismissing 
them to their provinces, and on this occasion appointed Khizr 
Khan the Sayyid to the government of Multan, from which he 
had been expelled by Sarang Khan, Lahore, and Dipalpur. Some 
historians add that he nominated him as his viceroy in Delhi, but 
this addition AA'as probably suggested by subsequent events. 

On March 19 Timur recrossed the Indus, and two days later 
left Bannu, after inflicting on India more misery than had ever 
before been inflicted by any conqueror in a single invasion. 
Mahmud’s tale of slaughter from first to last probably exceeded 
his, but in no single incursion did he approach Timur’s terrible 
record. 

After his departure the whole of northern India was in indes- 
cribable disorder and confusion. Delhi, in ruins and almost depopu- 
lated, Avas Avithout a master, and the miserable remnant of the 
inhabitants was afflicted Avith new calamities, in the foim of famine 
and pestilence. Famine was the natural consequence of the whole- 
sale destruction of stores of grain and standing crops by the invading 
army, and the pestilence probably had its origin in the pollution of 
the air and water-supply of the city by the putrefying corpses of 
the thousands of victims of the invader’s Avrath. So complete Avas 

^ Hindu Shah was an ancestor of the historian Pirfshta. 
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the desolation that 'the city was utterly ruined, and those of the 
inhabitants who were left ^ed, while for two whole months not 
a bird moved wing in Delhi.’ The kingdom was completely dis- 
solved. It had been stripped of some of the fairest of its eastern 
provinces by the eunuch Khvaja Jahan, who ruled an independent 
kingdom from Jaunpur; Bengal had long been independent; Mu- 
zaflFar Shah in Gujarat owned no master; DDavar Khan in Malwa 
forbore to use the royal title, but wielded royal authority; the 
Punjab and Upper Sind were governed by Khizr Khan as Emur’s 
viceroy ; Samana was in the hands of Ghalib Khan and Bayana in 
those of Shams Elhan Auhadi; and KalpT and Mahoba formed a 
small prindpality under Muhammad Khan. Mallu remained for tlie 
present at Baran, but Nusrat Shah, the pretender whom he had 
driven from Delhi and who had since been lurking in the Doab, 
again raised his head, and with the assistance of 'Adil Khan became 
for a space lord of the desolate capital. Mallu’s influence with the 
Hindus of the Doab enabled him to defeat a force sent against him 
from Delhi, and by the capture of its elephants and material of war 
he obtained such superiority over Kusrat Shah that he expelled 
him from Delhi and forced him to take refuge in Mewat, his old 
home, where he soon afterwards died. In 1399 Mallu defeated 
Shams Khan Auhadi of Bayana, who had invaded territory con- 
sidered to belong to Delhi, led an expedition into Katehr, and 
compelled the turbulent Hindus of Etawah to pay him tribute, but 
failed to convince them of his supremacy and was obliged, in the 
winter of 1400-01, to take the field against them. He defeated 
them near Patiali and marched on to Kanauj with the object of 
invading the kingdom of Jamipur, where Malik Qaranful had suc- 
ceeded his adoptive father, the eunuch Khvaja Jahan, under the 
title bf«Mubarak Shah. On reaching Kanauj he found Mubarak 
encamped on the opposite bank of the Ganges, but for two months 
neither army ventured to attack the other and a peace was con- 
cluded. He had been accompanied on this expedition by ShamsEIhan 
Auhaxh and Mubarak Khan, son of Bahadur Hahir, but he regarded 
both with suspicion, and during his' retreat from Elanauj took the 
opportunity of putting them to death. 

In 1401, after his return to Delhi, Mallu perceived that the 
prestige of the fugitive Mahmud Shah would be useful to him, and 
persuaded him to return to the capital. The wanderer’s experiences 
had been bitterly humiliating. Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat would 
not compromise his newborn independence by receiving him as 
king of Delhi, and was at no pains to conceal from him that his 
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presence was distasteful until, after repeated slights, retired to 
Malwa, where Dilavar Khan Ghiin, mindful of obligations 

to Mahmud’s father, received him with princely g^oerosity and 
assigned to him a residence at Dhar. In this ’ rem he was 

probably happier than in his gilded bonds at Delhi, but he could 
not refuse the invitation to return, and Mallu, after r^ceiv*^ing him 
with every demonstration of respect interned him iii one - of the 
royal palaces and continued to govern the remnant of' the kin^^dom 
with as little restraint as though Mahmud had never returned Pfrom 
Malwa. 

In 1402 the death of Mubarak Shah and the accession of Ibraf him 
Shah in Jaunpur appeared to Mallu to offer another opportuf uty 
for the recovery of this territory, and he marched to Kana^|uj, 
carrying Mahmud with him, but again found the army of JaunpT?hr 
confronting him on the opposite bank of the Ganges. MahmuJl, 
chafing at his subjection to Mallu, fled from his camp by night anc»l 
took refuge with Ibraliim Shah, fi:om whom he hoped for better 
treatment, but he was so coldly received that he left Ibrahim’s ( 
camp with a few followers who remained faithful to him, expelled 
Ibrahim’s governor from Kanauj, and made that city his resi- 
dence. Here several old servants of his house assembled round 
him, and Mallu, who was considerably weakened by his defection, 
returned to Delhi. Ibrahim acquiesced in Mahmud’s occupation of 
Kanauj and returned to Jaunpur. 

Later in this year and again in the following year Mallu 
attempted to recover Gwalior, which had been captured during 
the confusion arising from Timur’s invasion by the Tonwar Rajput 
Har Singh, and was now held by his son Bhairon, but although he 
was able to defeat Bhairon in the field and to plunder the country 
he could not capture the fortress, and was compelled to retire. 
Bhairon harassed him by lending aid to the Rajputs of Etawah, 
and in 1404 Mallu besieged that city for four months, but was fain 
to retire on receiving a promise of an annual tribute of four 
elephants, and marched to Kanauj, where he besieged Mahmud 
Shah. Here also he was baffled by the strength of the fortifications, 
and returned to Delhi. In July, 1406, he marched against Bahmm 
Khan, a turbulent noble of Turkish descent who had established 

* t 

himself in Samana. On his approach Bahram fled towards the 
Himalaya, and was pursued as far as Rupar, where a pious Shaikli 
composed the differences between the enemies and Bahram joined 
Mallu in an expedition against Khizr. Khan. Their agreement was 
of short duration, for on their march towards Pak Pattan Mallu 
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caused Balmlm to bo flayed alive. As Mallu approached Khizr 
Klifiu advanced from Dipfilpur aud on Xovember 12 defeated and 
slew him in the neighbourhood of Pak Pattan. 

On jralln’s death the direction of atfairs at Delhi fell into the 
hands of a body of nobles headed by Danlat Khan Lodi and 
Ikhty’ar Khan, at whose invitation Jrahmnd Shfih retnniod, in 
December, to the capital. Danlat Khan was appointed military 
govcnior of the Doab and Ikhtiyar Khan governor of Firfizabad. 

In 1400 ^lahmud sent Danlat Khan to reduce Samana where, 
since Biihram’s death, another of Hruz Slnih’s Turkish slaves, 
Bairam Khan by name, had established himself as Khizr Khan’s 
deputj', and himself marched to Kananj with the intention of 
punishing Ibifihiin Shah of Jannpnr for his contemptnons treat- 
ment of him when he hud fled to his camp from that of Mallu. 
Ibnihim again marched to the Ganges and encamped opposite 
Kananj, and after some days of desultory fighting a peace 
was concluded, and each monarch set out for his capital, but 
Ibrahim immediately retraced his steps and besieged Kananj. 
Malik Slahmud Tarmatl, who commanded the fortress for Mahmud 
Shfih, held out for four months and then, seeing no jirospcct of relief, 
surrendered, and Ibrahim, who spent the rainy season at Kananj, 
was joined by some discontented nobles of the court at Delhi. This 
accession of strength encouraged him, in October, 140/, to take 
the ofiensive against Mahmud Shfih, and he marched to Sambhal, 
which was almost immediately surrendered to him by Asad Khan 
Lodi. Having placed Tatar Khan in command of Sambhal he 
marched towards Delhi, and was on the point of crossing the 
Jumna when he learnt that Mnzaflar Shfih of Gnjanit, having in- 
vaded Malwa and captured Hushang Shfih, who had succeeded his 
father, Dilfivar Khan, in that country, intended to pursue his career 
of conquest towards Jaunpur. He therefore retreated towards his 
capital, leaving a garrison in Baran, but in the summer of 1408 
Mahmud Shfih recovered both Baran and Sambhal. 

In the meantime Daulat Klnin had, on December 22, 1406, driven 
Bairam Khan from Sfimfina to Sirhind and had, after a short 
siege, compelled him to surrender. He befriended and patronised 
his defeated adversary and established himself at Samana, but on 
the approach of Khizr Khan fled into the Doab, while most of his 
partisans deserted to Khizr Khan. Besides Samana Kliizr Klifin 
captured and annexed Sirhind, Sunam, and Hissar, so that beyond 
the walls of Delhi only the Doab, Rohtak, and Sambhal remained 
subject to Mahmud Slnih. 
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In 1408 Mahmud recovered Hissar, but the temporary success 
profited him little, for on January 28, 1409, Khizr Khan appeared 
before the walls of Firuzabad and besieged the city, and at the 
same time sent his lieutenant, Malik Tuhfa, to ravage the Doab. 
The country, wasted and impoverished by several years of famine, 
was no longer capable of supporting an army, and EJiizr Eban 
was therefore compelled to retire, and in the following year was 
employed in recalling to his allegiance Bairam IQian of Sirhind, 
who had again allied himself to Daulat Khan; but in 1410 he 
reduced Eohtak after a siege of six months, during which the 
mean-spirited Mahmud made no attempt to relieve the town, 
though it was within forty-five miles of the capital. In the follow- 
ing year Khizr Klian marched to Namaul, plundered that town 
and three others to the south of Delhi, and then, turning north- 
wards, besieged Mahmud Shah in SirL Ikhtiyar Khan prudently 
joined the stronger party, and surrendered Kruzabad to Khizr 
Khan, who was thus enabled to cut oflF all supplies from the direc- 
tion of the Doab, but Mahmud was once more saved by famine, for 
Khizr Khan was again compelled, by the feilure of supplies, to raise 
the siege and retire. In February, 1413, Mahmud died at Kaithal 
after a nommal reign of twenty years, during which he had never 
wielded any authority and had more than once been a fugitive from 
his capital, and with him died the line of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq. 

On his death the nobles transferred their allegiance to the 
strongest of their number, Daulat Khan Lodi, whose first act 
as raler of Delhi was to march into the Doab and compel the 
Bajputs of Etawah and Mahabat Khan of Budaun to own him as 
their sovereign. His progress was checked by the discovery that 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur was besieging Qadir Khan, son of Mahmud 
Khan, in KMpI, and in order to avoid an encounter with the superior 
forces of Ibrahim he returned to Delhi. 

In December, 1413, Khizr Khan invaded Daulat lOian’s territory 
and, leaving a large force to besiege Bohtak, marched into Mewat, 
where he received the submission of Bahadur Nahir’s nephew, Jalal 
Khan. Thence he marched across the Doab to Sambhal, plundered 
that town, and in March, 1414, returned to Delhi with an army 
of 60,000 horse and besieged Daulat Klian in Siri. Daulat Khaii 
held out for four months, when some of his officers treacherously 
admitted the besiegers, and he was forced to throw himself on his 
enemy’s mercy. On May 28 Khizr Khan entered Delhi as its 
sovereign and founded a new dynasty, knoivri as the Sayyids ; and 
Daulat Eban was imprisoned in Hissar. 
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The empire of JIulmmmad Tiighluq had included the whole 
continent of India., Mith the cxcci)tion of Kashmir, Cutch and a 
part of Kalluawar, and Orissa, On the death of his grand-nephew 
Mahmud the e,\tent of the kingdom was defined by the contem- 
porary saying : 

13 jl 

‘ Tlie rule of the Lord of the World extends from Delhi to Palam ’ — 
a small town little more than nine miles south-west of the cni)ital. 
Independent kingdoms had been established in Bengal and the 
Deccan before Aluhammad’s death, and the rebellion of the royal 
ofilcers in the south had enabled the Hindus to found the great 
kingdom of Vijayanagar and had facilitated the establishment in 
Tclingfina of a Hindu state in subordinate alliance mth the king- 
dom of the Deccan, not with Delhi. During the reigns of the feeble 
successors of Firuz the province of Oudh and the country to the 
east of the Ganges as far as the bordera of Bengal were formed 
into the independent kingdom of Jaunpur ; the great provinces of 
Gujarat and Mfilwa and the smaller province of Khfindesh severed 
their connc.xion nith Delhi and became separate states ; a Hindu 
principality was established in Gwalior and IMuslim i)rincipalities 
in Ba3'ana and KfilpT ; the nominal allegiance of Mewat was trans- 
ferred from one prince to another at the caprice of the local chief- 
tain ; the Hindus of the Doiib were almost contiimally in revolt 
and the ruler of Delhi had to be content with the small contributions 
which he could extort from them by armed force when he was not 
otherwise engaged ; and the ruin of the state was completed by the 
invasion of Timur, who established in the Punjab a power which 
eventually absorbed the kingdom of Delhi. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE SATYID DYNASTY 

The claim of Khizr Khan, who founded the dynasty known as 
the Sayyids, to descent from the prophet of Arabia was dubious, 
and rested chiefly on its casual recognition by the famous saint 
Sayyid Jalal-ud-^n of BukharA He assumed no title associated 
with royalty, but was content with the position of viceroy of Shah 
Rukh, Timur’s fourth son and successor, to whom he is said to 
have remitted tribute, and with the title of Rayat4-A‘la, or ‘the 
Exalted Standards.’ His success reunited the Punjab to Delhi, but 
the turbulent governors and fief-holders who had withheld their 
allegiance from a lawful master hesitated at first to acknowledge 
an upstart, until by degrees many of the old nobles of the late 
dynasty submitted to him and were permitted to retain their 
former offices and emoluments. 

The Hindus of the Doab and Katehr withheld payment of 
tribute, and in the year of his accession Khizr Khan found it 
necessary to send an army under Taj-ul-Mulk to reduce to obedi- 
ence Har Singh, the rebellious raja of Katehr. The raja fled into 
the forests of Aonla, but a rigorous blockade compelled him to 
submit and to give an undertaking to pay tribute in future. 
Mahabat Khan, governor of Budaun, also made his submission, and 
Taj-ul-Mulk recrossed the Ganges and compelled the fief-holders 
and Hindu chieftains of the lower Doab, among them Hasan of 
RaprP, Raja Sarwar of Etawah, and the raja of Kampil, to own 
allegiance to their new master. In Chandwar he restored Muslim 
supremacy, which had been subverted by the Hindus, and returned 
to Delhi with the tribute, or plunder, which he had collected in the 
course of liis expedition. 

The chronicles of the Sayyid dynasty are chiefiy a history of 
expeditions of this nature. E^izr Khan was the most powerful 
ruler of a house the infiuence and dignity of which decayed with 
an unvarying and unchecked rapidity seldom surpassed in the most 
ephemeral of eastern dynasties, and even in his reign military 
force was the normal means of collecting the revenue. Recalcitrants 
were not treated as rebels, and the only punishment inflicted was 
the exaction of the taxes due fi’om them and of a promise, which 
they usually violated on the first opportunity, to make regular 

1 In 26® 68' N. and 78®36'E, Then an important town. 
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remittances in the future. Tims, in July, 1416, u most inconvenient 
season for the collection of revenue, Tfij-ul-Mulk was sent to 
Bayuna and Gwalior, not with a view to the reduction of these 
fortresses but merely to recover, by plundering at random the 
unfortunate cultivators, the equivalent of the tribute which should 
have been paid. With this, and with arrears of tribute which he 
collected from Kampila and Patiali, he returned to Delhi. 

In 1415 Malik Sadhii Nadira had been sent to Sirhind as the 
deputy of Khizr Klifin’s son Mubarak, on whom that district had 
been bestowed, and in the following year the Turkish landholders, 
kinsmen and dependants of Baii’am Khan, the former governor, 
rose under the leadership of RIalik Tughiin, i)ut him to death, and 
occupied the fortress. Zirak Khan was sent against them and 
pursued them across the Sutlej and as far as the lower slopes of 
the Himfilaya, but did not venture to continue the pursuit into the 
mountains, and returned to Delhi. 

In the same year Khizr liJian himself took the field with the 
object of chastising Ahmad I of Gujarat who, by pursuing his 
rebellious uncles to Nagaur, which was nominally, at least, subject 
to Delhi, had violated the frontiers of the kingdom. Ahmad, on 
learning of his approach, fied into Gujanit, and Kliizr IDian retired, 
receiving on his homeward march tribute from Iliyas Khun, the 
Muslim governor of JhfiTn, the riija of Gwalior, and his omi former 
protector, Shams Khan Auliadi of Baj'ana, whom he might "well 
have spared. 

On his arrival at his capital he learnt that Tughiin and his 
followers had returned to Sirhind and wore besieging Malik Kamfil 
Badhan, who had been appointed deputy of Mubarak in the place 
of the murdered Nadira. On this occasion Zirak Khiln was more 
successful, for he overtook the fugitive Turks at Pael, where RIalik 
Tughiin submitted and surrendered his son as an hostage for his 
good behaviour, for which subservience he was rewarded with the 
fief of Jullundur. 

' Early in 1418 Har Singh of Katehr was again in revolt, and was 
on this occasion brought to bay and sufiered a comiilete defeat at 
the hands of Taj-uI-Rlulk. He fled, and was pursued into the hills 
of Kumaon, where Taj-uI-RIulk, unable to seize the object of his 
pursuit, contented himself with the ignoble but customary satisiac- 
tion of plundering the people amongst whom the rebel had found 
1 an asylum, and returned to the plains. From Katehr he marched to 
Etawah, and there besieged Rjya Sarwar, who was again in rebel- 
lion. Unable to reduce the fortress, he plundered the inhabitants 
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of the district and returned to Delhi in |May, but his devastating 
progress, which had resembled rather the raid of a brigand chief 
than an expedition for the permanent establishment of order, had 
so exasperated the people of the re^on through which he had 
passed that before the end of the year Khizr Khan found it neces- 
sary to follow in the tracks of his lieutenant, and the record of his 
progress exhibits both the frailty of the bond between him and his 
subjects and the futility of the means which he emijloyed for the 
establishment of his authority. He was compelled to use force 
against the people of Koll, within eighty miles of his capital, and 
then, crossing the Ganges, laid waste the district of Sambhal. His 
proceedings so alarmed Mahabat Khan of Budaun, who was in his 
camp and was, perhaps, conscious of shortcomings in his adminis- 
tration or apprehensive of the discovery of his traffickings mth the 
rebels, that he fled and shut himself up in Budaun, which Khizr 
Khan besieged for six months without success. For the history 
of this and the follo^ving reign the sole original authority is an 
encomiast of the Sayyids, and it is impossible to fathom the under- 
current of politics or to estimate the difficulties Avith which Khizr 
Khan was confronted, but Mahabat Klian was an old noble of the 
late dynasty, and there were in the royal camp several of his 
former comrades who had formally submitted to the new order of 
things, and in June, 1419, Khizr Khan discovered the existence 
among them of a conspiracy to which Mahabat Khan was doubtless 
a party, and, in order to separate his enemies, raised the siege and 
returned towards Delhi. On June 14 he halted on the banks of 
the Ganges and put the leading conspirators, Qavam-ul-Mulk and 
Ikhtiyar Khan, to death. 

In the follo^ving year he was reminded of his early misfortunes 
by the appearance in Bajwm*a, near Hoshiarpur, of an impostor 
who pretended tt) be that Sarang Khan who had expelled him from 
Multan. The real Sarang Khan had died in captivity shortly after 
his surrender to Pir Muhammad, and this fact must have been 
ividely known, but interest may lead the intelligent, as ignorance 
leads the vulgar, to espouse Ihe cause of a pretender ; and the 
name of the man who had driven before him, as chaff before the 
wind, the occupant of the throne of Delhi was well chosen by 
the impostor. Khizr Khan was, however, well served. A flimily of 
the Loch clan of the gi’eat Ghilzai or Khalji tribe had recently been 
domiciled in India, and its leader, Malik Sultan Shah Bahram, 
subsequently styled Islam Blian, by which title he may now con- 
veniently be known, had been appointed governor of Sirhind. Ho 
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was (lisjiatchcd against (he iwcdcndcr, who marched lo the Suflcj 
to meet him hut was defeated and compelled to retire. After tlic 
battle Islam Khan was joined by Ztrak Klian of iSrinmiia a>id Malik 
Tughan of Jullumlur, and before their overwhelming force (he 
impostor tied, by way of Hfipar, which he had made his hcad- 
quarter-s, into the tnoimbiins. He was inetlectually pursued but 
emerged and fell a victim to the ])erfidy of Malik Tughan, who 
inveighed him into his power utid treacherously put him to death, 
being i)rompled to this act nithcr by cupidity than by loyalty, for 
the impostor had amassed great wealth. 

In the same year Taj-ul-Mulk was dispatched on another foniy, 
dignified by the name of an expedition against rebels, into the 
districts of Koil and Jotawah. Ilaja Sarwar was besieged in his 
fortress, but no important militarj* success was gained, nie 
wretched inhabihints of the country were, as u.sual, plundered and 
Sarwar purchased the retreat of the raiders by a contribution to 
the royal coflcrs and one of his oft-repeated iironiiscs to pay with 
more regularity in the future. On returning from Etawah Taj-ul- 
Mulk plundered Chandwarand invaded Katclir, where he compelled 
Mahfibat Khan to pay the tribute duo from him. 

In August, news was received at the cajiital that lilalik 1'ughan, 
whose rc.sourcc.s had been replenished by the jilundcr of (ho pre- 
tender, was again in rebellion and had marched from Jullundur to 
Sirhind where, having plundered the country, he was be.sicging the 
fortress, Malik Khair-ud-din was sent to its relief and, marching 
by way of Samfina, was there joined by Zfnik Khan, Tughan raised 
the siege of Sirhind and retreated, and Khair-ud-din and Zlrak 
Khan pursued him across the Sutlej and conqiclled him to seek 
refuge with Jasrat the Khokar, the son of that Shaikhfi who had 
established his independence in the reign of Malimfid Shfdi. Jasrat 
had been earned off into captivity by Timur, with his father, but 
on the conqueror’s death had regained his freedom and returned 
to his country, where having established for himself an independent 
principality of considerable extent, he liad gained over the army 
of Kashmir* a victory which fostered -in his mind extravagant 
' notions of his power and importance and inspired in him the belief 
that the throne of Delhi was within liis reach. Tughan’s fief of 
Jullundur was bestowed upon Zirak Ivlifui. 

In 1421 Khizr Klifin marched into Mewat to assert liis authority 
in that province, captimed and destroyed the former stronghold of 
BahadurNahirandreceivedthesubmissionofmostoftheinhabitants. 

1 See Ohapter xn. 
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He then turned to Gwalior, and on January 13, during his march 
thither, his feithful minister, Taj-ul-Mulk, died, and his office was 
bestowed upon his son, Malik Sikandar Tuhfa, who received the 
title of Mahk-ush-Sharq. The raja of Gwalior took refuge within 
his fortress and by means of the usual dole and the usual empty 
promise relieved his subjects fi’om the depredations of the royal 
troops. Tlience the Iring marched to Etawah, where Sarwar Singh 
had lately died and his son was prepared to purchase peace on the 
customary terms, and here he fell sick and hastened back to Dellii, 
where he died on May 20, 1421, having designated his son Mubarak 
Khan his heir. He is extolled as a charitable ruler but his charity 
was confined within the narrow limits of his territories and to the 
members of his own faith. 

Mubarak, beside whose weakness that of his father assumes 
the appearance of strength, found it no longer necessary to feign 
vassalage to any of the rulers who now governed the fragments of 
lemur’s vast empire, and freely used the royal title of Shah, which 
his father had never assumed. On his coinage he was styled 
Mu'izz-ud-din Mubarak Shah, and another unmistakable claim to 
complete independence was exhibited in his profession of allegiance 
to the puppet Caliph alone. He confirmed most of the nobles in 
the fiefe and appointments which they had held during the late 
reign, but, conscious of his own weakness, pursued the fatuous 
policy of perpetually transferring them from one fief to another. 
He perhaps attained his object of preventing any one noble from 
acquiring a dangerous local influence in any district of the kingdom, 
but it was attained at the cost of efficient administration, and the 
discontent of the nobles, harassed by these vexatious transfers, led 
finally to his downfall. In pursuance of this policy Malik Eajab 
Nadira, son of the late Sadhu Nadira, was transferred from Firuza- 
bad and Hans! to Dipalpur, to make room for the king’s nephew, 
Malik Bada, who eventually succeeded him as Muhammad Shah. 

The early days of the reign were disturbed by the activity of 
Jasrat the Khokar, who, with the interests of the fugitive Tughan 
as a pretext and the throne of Delhi as a lure, crossed the Sutlej 
and attacked Rai Kamal-ud-din, a vassal of Delhi, at TaJwandi. 
Rai Firuz, a neighbouring fief-holder, fled towards the Jumna, and 
Jasrat occupied Ludhiana, ravaged the country eastwards as far 
as Riipar, and, returning across the Sutlej, besieged Zirak Khan in 
Jullundur, when a composition not very creditable to either party 
was effected. Zirak !l^an betrayed the interests of his mastti- 
by the surrender of the fortress ^d Jasrat betrayed his guest by 
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sending his son to Delhi as an hostage for liis father’s good he- 
hariour, and his former adversary, Zirak, by seizing and' imprison- 
ing him. With Jullundur as a base Jasmt again crossed the Sutlej 
and on June 22 appeared before Sirhind, now held for Mubarak 
ShMi by Islam Edian Lodi. In Jiily, although the rainy season 'was 
at its height, Mubarak Shah marched to the relief of Sirhind, and 
as he approached Samana Jasrat, after releasing Zirak Khan, who 
rejoined his master, retreated to Ludhiana, whither Mubarak Shah 
followed him. Jasrat, having collected all available boats, crossed 
the flooded river and encamped in secmdty on the opposite bank. 
As the rains abated Mubarak Shah retired, in real or feigned 
apprehension, along the bank of the river to Qabulpur, while 
Jasrat, who had fliiled to observe that a force had been dispatched 
up stream to search for a ford, followed him. Tlie two armies were 
still facing one another Avhen Jasrat learnt that this force had 
crossed the river and, fearing lest his retreat should be cut ofij 
retreated precipitately towards JuUundm*, but was unable to rest 
there o'wing to the ■vigour of Mubarak’s pursuit, during which the 
fugitives suffered heavy losses, and retired to the lower slopes of 
the Kashmir highlands. Blum, raja of Jammu, guided the royal 
army 'to the principal stronghold of the Kholcars, which was 
captured, ■with hea'vy loss to the defenders, and destroyed, but 
Jasrat escaped. From the hills Mubarak Shah marched to Lahore, 
ruinous and deserted since its capture by Timur’s troops and spent 
a month in replacing its once formidable defences by a mud fort. 
On returning to Delhi he left Malik Malunud Hasan, who had dis- 
tinguished himself at the passage of the Sutlej and was hence- 
forward the ablest and most active of his nobles, with a force of 
2000 horse to hold the restored outmost of the kingdom. By May, 
1422, Jasrat had reassembled his army, descended from the lulls, 
and attempted ■to carry the new citadel by assault, but was repulsed 
and forced to retire. For more than a month he harassed Mahmud 
Hasan by desultory skirmishes, but, flnding his labour vain, retired 
to 'Kalanaur, his principal place of residence in the plains. Here 
he met Raja Bldm of Jammu, who was marching to the assistance 
of Mahmud Hasan, and after one battle made peace ■with liim and 
retired towards the Beas. In the meantime Mubarak Shah had 
dispatched to the aid of Mahmud Hasan the minister, Sikandar 
Tuhfa, who crossed the Ea'vi, once more drove Jasrat into the hills, 
and marched to Lahore,' where he was welcomed by Mahmud Hasan 
on September 28. Malik Bajab Nadira of Dipalpur arrived at 
Lahore at the same time, and the three nobles marched to Kalanaur, 

14—2 
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where they Avere met by Raja BhTm, to punish Jasrat’s presump- 
tion. They invaded the Khokar country, but Jasrat had escaped 
into the higher ranges, and after plundering the homes of his 
tribesmen the three nobles returned to Lahore. 

Dm’ing the absence of the minister, Sikandar Tuhfa, from the 
capital the governor of Delhi, Sarvar-ul-Mulk, induced the feeble 
king to order, for the benefit of himself and his son, a redistribution 
of various important offices. Sikandar Tuhfa was dismissed from 
the office of minister, to make way for Sarvar-ul-Mulk, who was 
succeeded as governor of Delhi by his son Yusuf. Sikandar Tuhfii 
received the fief of Lahore as compensation for the loss of the first 
post in the Idngdom, but his transfer thither necessitated the 
removal of Mahmud Hasan, who was transferred to JuUundur, but 
was ordered for the time to wait on Mubarak Shah with the con- 
tingent maintained from his fief. These changes bred much dis- 
content, to which may be traced the assassination of Mubarak Shah, 
which took place twelve years later. 

In 1423 Mubarak Shah once more invaded Katehr, collected 
tribute from the people in the usual fashion, and, crossing the 
Ganges, entered the lower Doab, where he treated the Eajimts with 
great severity and behaved as though he were in an enemy’s 
country. Zirak Khan was left as governor of Kampil, but his ill- 
treatment of the Hindus so alarmed the son of Sarvar Singh that 
he fied from the camp to Etawah and successfully defended the tcsvn 
against Malik Khair-ud-dln Tuhfii, brother of Sikandar Tuhfa, who 
was fain to raise the siege on receiving tlie usual nugatory promise 
of tribute. 

Recent successes encouraged Jasrat the Khokar again to invade 
the kingdom. He had defeated, and slain in battle his old enemy, 
Raja Bhim of Jammu and now overran and plundered the districts 
of Dipalpur and Lahore. Sikandar Tulifa marched against him, 
but retired before liim, leaving him free to prepare for more 
extensive aggressions. At about the same time it was reported 
that ‘Ala-ul-Mulk, governor of Multan, had died and that Shaikh 
‘All, the deputy in Kabul of Suyurghatmish, the fourth son of 
Shahrukh, who had succeeded to the greater part of Timur’s 
empire, proposed to invade and ravage the western Punjab and 
Sind. Malik Mahmud Hasan was sent to Multan, and restored 
some degree of confidence to the people who had been plundered 
by Shaikli ‘All’s troops. 

Towards the end of the year Mubarak was obliged to march to 
the aid of Gwalior, which was besieged by Hushang Shah of Malwa. 
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Husbang, on learning that Mubarak ■was marching towards Dbolpur, 
raised the siege and marched to the southern bank of the Chambal, 
so that when Mubarak reached the northern bank he found most 
of tlie fords held b}’’ the troops of Millwa, but he discovered an 
unguarded ford, crossed the river, and permitted his advanced 
guard to attack some outlying parties of Hushang’s army. A trivial 
advantage Avas gained and some prisoners and plunder AA^ere taken, 
but neither party desired a general engagement or a protracted 
campaign, and negotiations ended in the retreat of Hushang to 
Mandu. Mubarak returned to Delhi in June, 1424, and in the 
following cold weather marched to Katelw, extorted three years’ 
arrears of tribute from the raja, Har Chand, plundered the country 
as far as the foot of the Kiunaon lulls, and, marching dcAAm the 
banks of the Ramganga, crossed the Ganges and entered the Doab. 
It had been his intention to remain in the neighbourhood of Kanauj, 
and to establish his authority to the south of that district, but the 
country had suffered from famine and AA’ould neither repay rapine 
nor support the troops, and he was compelled to return. He turned 
aside with the object of crushing a rebellion in MeAA'at, but the 
rebels laid waste their villages in the plains and retired into their 
mountain fastnesses, and the king was obliged to retire, but returned 
In 1426, when the rebels under Jallu, or Jalal Khan, and Qaddu, 
or ‘Abd-ul-Qadir repeated their tactics of the preceding year. 
Mubarak on this occasion followed them into the hills, drove them 
from one stronghold, and pursued them to Alwar, Avhcre they 
surrendered. Jalal Khan escaped, but Qaddu was carried prisoner 
to Delhi. 

In 1426 Mubarak traversed MeAvat, plundering the people, on 
his way to Bayana to attack Muhammad Khan, a rebellious member 
of the AuhadI family. Most of the rebel’s men deserted to the royal 
standard and Muhammad Khan was sent, Avith all the members of 
his family, to Delhi, where he was interned in Jahannuma. The 
district of Bayana was divided into tAvo fiefs, Bayana itself being 
granted to Muqbil Khan and Sikri, later to be knoAVTi as Fathpur, 
to Khair-ud-din Tuhfa. Mubarak marched from Bayana to GAvalior 
and returned to Delhi, Avhich he reached in March, 1427, by Avay 
of the eastern bank of the Jumna. Shortly after his arrival at 
. Delhi Muhammad Khan AuhadI and his family escaped from the 
) capital and took refuge in MeAvat, where many of his former followers 

assembled around him. Muqbil Avas absent from Bayana on an 
expedition, and Kbair-ud-cfin Tuhfa held the fortress vdth an in- 
adequate garrison. Muhammad Khan was joined by all classes of 
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the inhabitants and Khair-ud-din was obliged to evacuate the 
fortress and retire to Delhi. Malik Mubariz was sent fi’om Delhi to 
recover Bayana and besieged the place, but the garrison defended 
it obstinately while Muhanunad Auhadi withdrew to Jaunpur to 
seek help of Ibrahim Shah. Mubarak Shah recalled Mubariz and 
marched in person to Bayana, but before he could form the siege 
was disturbed by an appeal from Qadir Khan of KalpT, who implored 
his aid against Ibrahim Shah, who was marching on KalpI with 
the intention of annexing it. Mubarak abandoned for the time all 
intention of reducing Bayana and turned against Ibrahim, who, 
having plundered the district of Bhongaon, near Mainpurl, was 
preparing to march on Budaun. Mubarak crossed the Jumna, and, 
on reaching Atraull, sixteen miles from Koll, learnt that Mukhtass 
Khan, Ibrahim’s brother, was threatening Etawah. Mahmud Hasan 
was detached against him and forced him to join forces with his 
brother, and the army of Jaunpur traversed the Doab and crossed 
the Jumna near Etawah with a view to supporting the garrison of 
Bayana. Mubarak crossed the river near Chandwar (now Kruzabad) 
and Ibrahim, in Februaiy, 1428, marched towards Bayana and en- 
camped on the banlcs of the Gambhir, while Mubarak encamped 
at a distance of ten miles from him. Neither was anxious to risk a 
battle and for some time the operations were confined to afiairs of 
outposts, but on April 2 Ibrahim drew up his army for battle, and 
Mubarak, who lacked even the ordinary merit of physical courage, 
deputed his nobles to lead his army into the field. The two armies 
fought, with moderate zeal and without’ any decisive result, from 
midday until sunset, when each retired to its own camp, but on 
the foUoAving day Ibrahim retreated towards Jaunpur. He was 
followed for some distance, but Mubarak would not permit the 
pursuit to be pressed, and ordered that it should be abandoned. 
His encomiast praises his forbearance towards fellow Muslims, but 
we may believe that he did not choose to provoke too far an 
adversary whose strength he had not folly gauged. 

Mubarak then marched to Gwalior on his usual errand, and, 
after collecting an instalment of tribute, returned towards Delhi 
by way of Bayana, still held by Muhammad AuliadI, who, on May 11, 
evacuated the fortress and retired into Mewat. Mahmud Hasan 
was invested with the fief of Bayana and Mubarak returned to 
Delhi, where he found that his prisoner Qaddu, the grandson of 
Bahadur Nahir, had been in secret correspondence with Ibrahim 
during the late campaign. He was put to death and his execution 
led to a fresh rebellion in Mewat headed by his brother, Jalai 
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Khan. Sanvar-ul-Mulk, the minister, who was appointed to sup- 
press it, followed the rebels into the hills in which they had, after 
their manner, taken refuge and retnmed to Delhi on their pajdng 
him the empty compliment of a formal submission to his master. 

Jasrat the lOiokar was again active, and in August news was 
received that he was besieging Kalanaur and had driven back to 
Lahore Sikandar Tuhfa, who had attempted to relieve the be- 
leaguered town. Emboldened by his success he attacked Jullundur, 
and though he failed to capture the town he plundered the district 
and carried off into slavery large numbers of its inhabitants. ZTrak 
Klian from Samana and Islfim Kliiln Lodi from Sirliind marched to 
support Sikandar Tuhfa at Lahore, but before they could reach 
him he had succeeded in effecting a junction with Rfii Ghfilib, the 
defender of Kalanaur, and had defeated Jasrat, driven him into 
the hills, and recovered all his spoil. 

Mahmud Hasan, having restored the royal authority in Bayana, 
returned to Delhi, and thence to Hissar, his former fief, and Mubarak 
invaded the plains of Mewat, where Jalal Khan and other chieftains 
of the country presented their tribute and were received at court. 

In July, 1429, Bajab Nadira died at Multan and Mahmud Hasan 
received the title of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and was transferred to that 
province, the government of which he had formerly held. In the 
cold weather Mubarak marched to Gwalior and thence against the 
contumacious raja of Athgath^ who was defeated and compelled 
to take refuge in the hills of Mewat. His country was plundered 
and many of his people carried off into slavery, and Mubarak 
marched to Eapri, expelled the son of Hasan Klian, and bestowed 
the fief upon Malik Hamzah. On his "way back to Delhi he learnt 
of the death, at Bhatinda, of Sayyid Salim, who had served his house 
for thirty years. Mubarak, who seems to have been unacquainted 
with the time character of the Sayyid, and was certainly ignorant of 
that of his offspring, rewarded the father’s long service by bestowing 
on his elder son the title of Salim Khan and on the younger that 
of Shuja‘-ul-Mulk. The Sayyid had been both rapacious and parsi- 
monious, and during his long tenure of the lucrative fief of Bhatinda 
had amassed enormous wealth. The central situation of this district 
in the province (jf which Khizr Khan had enjoyed the virtual 
sovereignty for some time before his establishment on the throne 
of Delhi had secured it from attack from udthout and from demands 
for contributions to the defence of the frontiers. The customary 
law of Muhammadan states in India, which made the ruler the heir 

> On the Chnmbnl, in 26‘>48'N. and TSodG'E. 
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of his officials, was especially formidable to those who had defrauded 
their sovereign and oppressed his subjects, and Salim Khan and 
Shuja*-ul-Mulk, who were in the king’s power, attempted to secure 
their wealth by instigating Fulad, a Turkish slave of their late 
father, to rebel in Bhatinda. Their complicity in the rebellion was 
discovered, they were thrown into prison, and Yusuf, son of Sarvar- 
ul-Mulk, and Rai Hansii Bhatl were sent to treat with Fulad and 
to induce him to surrender the treasure, but Fulad, who had no 
intention of surrendering it either to the king or to his late master’s 
heirs, amused the envoys for a time with fair words and promises 
and, having thrown them off their guard, made a sudden attack on 
their troops, defeated them and was further enriched by the plunder 
of their camp. Zirak Khan, Malik Kalu, and Islam Khan Lodi 
were then sent to besiege the rebel in Bhatinda. Fulad announced 
that he was prepared to consider terms of submission provided that 
negotiations were conducted through ‘Imad-ul-Mulk of Multan, in 
whom he had confidence, and Tmad-ul-Mulk was summoned and 
arrived at court in August, 1430. He was sent to Bhatinda, but it 
was discovered that the rebel’s offer to treat with him had been 
merely a device to gain time, the negotiations broke down, and he 
returned to Multan after urging the officers before Bhatinda to 
continue the siege. 

Fulad, after holding out for six months, sent a large sum of 
money to Shaikh ‘All of Kabul and summoned him to his aid. In 
January, 1431, he left Kabul and marched to Bhatinda, and on his 
arriving within twenty miles of the town Mubarak’s nobles hurriedly 
raised the siege and fied to their fiefs. Fulad issued from the fortress 
to meet him, paid him 200,000 tangos as the price of his assistance, 
and entrusted his'family to his care, in order that they might be 
removed to a place of safety. A passing remark of the historian of 
this reign throws much light on the position of affairs in the Punjab 
during Mubarak’s futile attempts to establish his authority in the 
Doab, the trans-Gangetic region, and the south-eastern districts of 
his kingdom. Sikandar Tuhfa paid to Shaikh ‘Ali ‘the sum which 
he had been wont to pay him annually,’ and thus induced him to 
refrain from molesting Lahore during his retreat. From the refer- 
ence to* the yearly payment of blackmail it is clear that the 
kingdom had been exposed, during its intestine troubles, to the 
danger of invasion from the direction of Lahore. In the direction 
of Multan the worthless Mubarak was better served, and when 
Shaikh ‘Ali, during his retreat, attacked a fortress mthin the limits 
of that province, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk marched to Ta,lamba and forced 
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liiin to relinquish his prey. TJnforlnnatcly ‘Iinfifl-ul-I^Iulk received 
orders to retire to Miillan, and Shaikh ‘All, attributing his retreat 
to coM'ardice or a consciousness of weakness, crossed the IbivI near 
Khatibpiir, plundered the country along the banks of the Clienfib, 
and marched <0 within twenty miles of Multan. ‘Imfid-ul-Mulk 
sent Islam Khan Lodi to stem his advance, but Islam Klifiu's 
force, wlnle still on the march, came unexpectedly on the invaders, 
and was defeated before it could form for attJick or defence. Islam 
Khan was slain, and the remnant of his force fled back to Multan. 
Shaikh ‘All advanced to Khairabad, near Multan, and encamped 
there on May 1.5, 1-131. On the following day he advanced to 
attack one of the gates, but his troops were repulsed by a sortie 
of the garrison, and ho did not resume the ofiensive until Juno 1?, 
M’hcn he made a second attempt to carry the place by assault, but 
was again repulsed with heavy loss, and thereafter couteuted him- 
self with harassing the garrison in a series of skirmishes until the 
arrival of a strong I’clicving force which attacked him and drove 
him within his entrenched camp, whence he fled across the RsivI*. 
He was pursued, and numbers of his army iierishcd in the river 
and by the swords of the pursuers, but he eventually throw himself 
into Shorkot, leaving all his horses, camels, and equipment in the 
hands of the victors. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and the army which had 
marched to his relief followed the fugitives to Shorkot and Shaikh 
‘Ali fled with a small force to Kabul, leaving his nejdicw, Amir 
Muzaffar, with the remainder of his army in Shorkot Further 
' operations Avere stayed by the receipt of orders from the king, 
reccalling to Delhi the relieving force, and most imprudently re- 
moving from Multan the able and energetic ‘Imud-ul-Mulk, Avho 
AA’as relieved by Khair-ud-din Tuhfa. Misfortunes now fell thick 
and fast on hlubfirak. .^asrat the Khoka r again rebelled and 
marched on Jullundur. Sikandar Tuhfa, marching against him, 
met him on the Dhauli Wain, but Avas defeated and taken alive, 
and Jasrat marched to Lahore and besieged the city, Avhich AA'as 
defended Say3’id Kajm-ud-din, Sikandar’s lieutenant, and Rlalik 
Klmshkhabar, his slaA^’C. McauAvlnle Shaildi ‘Ali of Kabul had 
again invaded the Multan proA’ince and on NoA’omber 13 captured 
Tb,lamba, occupied the citadel, threAV the leading citizens into prison, 
and plundered all jhe surrounding countrj'. At the same time 

^ Ynliyil b. Ahmad and his copyists have ' tho Jihlam,’ but tho Jholum, or Ghonitb, 
as it is called below its ooniluonco with that river, has always flowed to tho west of 
Shorkot, to reach which Shaikh 'Alt must have crossed tho Bdvi, Had ho crossed the 
Chonub ho would have placed that rlvor botwoozi himself and Shorkot. 
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Fulad, who still held Bhatinda, led an expedition against Rai Firuz^ 
whose fief lay in the neighbourhood, slew him and plundered the 
district which he had governed. 

Mubarak, on receiving news of these calamities, acted with 
unusual vigour and decision, and, having dispatched Sarvar-ul-Mulk 
in advance, with a force sufficient to check, if not to crush, Fulad, 
left Delhi, in January, 1432, for Lahore. The sudden flight of his 
enemies occasioned a modification of his plans. Jasrat raised the 
siege of Lahore and fled into the mountains, carrying with him his 
captive, Sikandar Tuhfa, and Shaikh ‘AH evacuated Talamba and 
retreated to Shorkofc Mubarak advanced no further, but bestowed 
the fief of Lahore on Nusrat Khan Gurgandaz and sent Sarvar-ul- 
Mulk to Lahore to escort the family of Sikandar to Delhi. 

In August Jasrat was again active. He issued from his strong- 
hold, plundered some districts in the plains, and attacked Gurgandaz 
in Lahore, but, being worsted by him, retired again into the moun- 
tains. Mubarak, who had marched as far as Panlpat on hearing of 
his renewed activity, returned to Delhi on learning of his retreat, 
and sent *Imad-ul-Mulk into the districts of Bayana and Gwalior. 
In September he again left the capital to quell some disturbances 
in the Samana district, but returned to Delhi on hearing of his 
mother’s illness and arrived in time to be present at her obsequies. 
Having rejoined his army he sent Sarvar-ul-Mulk with a large 
force against Fulad, and Sarvar-ul-Mulk, after completing all dis- 
positions for the siege of Samana, left Zirak Khan in charge of the 
operations and returned to the royal camp at Panlpat Mubarak 
now abandoned his intention of taking the field in person, and sent 
Malik Ilahdad Lodi to supersede Gurgandaz in the fiefs of Lahore 
and Jullundur, but as he was approaching the latter to^vn Jasrat 
fell upon him at Bajwara, near Hosliiarpuf, defeated him, and drove 
him into the lower slopes of the mountains. 

In November Mubarak invaded Mewat, where Jalal Khan was 
again in revolt, and drove him from one stronghold to another, 
compelling him to purchase peace on the usual terms of a present 
payment and promise of amendment. He was joined by ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk on his return from his successful foray into the Bayana 
district and dispatched Kamal-ud-dln and other officers on similar 
raids into the districts of Etawah and Gwalior, returning, in January, 
1433, to Delhi, where he learnt that Shaikh ‘Ali was again pre- 
paring to march to the relief of Bhatinda, and dispatched Tmad-ul- 
Mulk with reinforcements for the besieging army. This measure 
curtailed the extent of Shaikh ‘Alfs- activity, but he issued from 
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Sliorkot, plundered the villages on the banks of the Ihlvl, enslaved 
their inhabitants, and marched on Lahore, which was held for the 
king bj’ Yusuf, son of Sarvar-ul-Mulk, and Malik Ismfi'il. 

Tlicse two officers, after enduring a short siege, discovered that 
the fidelity of the citizens, which had been sorely tried bj’^ constant 
attacks against which the royal garrison could ill protect them, 
was uncertain, and fled from the city with their troops. During 
their flight they suffered heavy losses at the hands of a force dis- 
patched in pursuit of them by Shaikh ‘AlT, w’ho plundered Lahore, 
placed a garrison of 10,000 horse in the city, marched to Dlpfilpur, 
where Yusuf had taken refuge, and besieged that toAvn. ‘Imad-ul- 
Mnlk, who was still besieging Bhfitinda, sent his brother, Malik 
Ahmad, to the relief of Yfisuf, and Shaikh ‘All raised the siege of 
Dlpfilpur, but occupied all the tornis Ijdng between that place and 
Lahore. 

Mubarak at length perceived that affairs in the north-Avestern 
provinces of his kingdom demanded his personal attention, and 
marched to Samfina, Avhere he Avas joined by Kamfil-ud-din and 
the other officers aa-Iio had been sent to EtfiAvah and Gwalior, and 
advanced to Tahvandi, A\'here *Imad-ul-Mulk joined him from Bha- 
tinda. Tlie officers who still remained before that toAATi AA’cre 
summoned to the royal camp, and Mubarak advanced to the Ravi. 
Here Sikandar Tuhfa, aa'Iio had escaped from Jasrat’s custody, 
appeared before him and received the ill-deserved title of Shams- 
ul-Mulk and a grant of the fiefs of Lahore, Dlpfilpur, and Jullundur. 
In the meantime Shaikh ‘All had retreated across the Chenfib, 
and, as Shams-ul-Mulk advanced to take possession of his ncAV 
fiefs, fled precipitately, leaving most of his horees, and his baggage, 
camp equipage, and booty, Avhich vrere already bestoAved in boats 
for transport across the Chenfib, in his enemy’s hands. Mubarak 
crossed the Ravi at Talamba and besieged Sliorkot, Avhich, after 
the lapse of a month, Avas surrendered to him by Amir Muzafiar, 
Shaikh ‘All’s nephcAv, Avho secured his safety by large gifts, and 
by bestoAving a daughter in marriage on Muhammad Kliiln, the 
nephew and adopted son of Mubarak. The king then retired 
toAvards Multan after dispatching Shams-ul-Mulk to Lahore, Avhere 
the garrison left by Shaikh ‘AR purchased for itself a safe retreat 
by the surrender of the toAvn and citadel. Mubarak, after retiring 
to Dipalpur, wisely removed Shams-ul-Mulk from the important 
fiefs Avhich he had recently bestoAved upon him to Bayana, and 
conferred Lahore, Dipalpur, and Jullundur on ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. On 
hi® return to Delhi he discovered that Sarvar-ul-Mulk had for 
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some time past been remiss in the performance of his duties as 
minister of the kingdom, and appointed Kamul-ud-din as his co- 
adjutor in the hope that the two would Avork in Iiarmony. He was 
disappointed, for the influence of the abler and more energetic 
Kamfil-ud-din soon eclipsed that of SarA'ar-ul-Mulk, Avho, resenting 
his virtual supersession in office, formed a faction consisting of 
some discontented Khatrls, Mlran Sadr, the deputy muster-master- 
general, Qa/a ‘Abd-us-Samad Khan, a royal ehamberlain, and others, 
and conspired against the king’s life. 

On November 1 the king founded Mubiirakabad, on the Jumna, 
and while superintending the building of this tOAMi learnt that the 
protracted siege of Bhatinda had at length been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. The news Avas confirmed by the receipt of the head 
of the rebel, Ffilfid, AA'hich had been severed from his body after 
his capture by MTran Sadr. He marched to Bhatinda and, after 
extinguishing the smouldering embers of disaffection, learnt that a 
dispute had arisen betAvecn Ibrahim Sliiih of Jaunpur and Hushang 
Shah of MiilAA'a regarding the toAAm and district of KalpT, which 
had ever been included, in name at least, in the dominions of 
Delhi, and that they AA’ere marching to decide the question bj' an 
appeal to arms. He could not but resent an insult so gross and 
returned to Delhi to assemble his forces. On his AA'ay to KalpI he 
turned aside to visit Mubarakabad, and here, on February 19, 1434, 
Sarvar-uI-Miilk found the opportunity AA'hich he had been seeking. 
Mlran Sadr relieved the royal bodyguard AA'ith a force of his ovra 
troops, and Avhile the king aa'us preparing for praj^ers entered his 
apartment on the pretext of taking leave of him, posting Sidharan, 
one of the Khatrls, at the door to prevent the entrance of an}’ 
person not privy to the plot. While he engaged the king in con- 
versation Sidhu Pal, another Khatrl, cut him doAA’ii AA’ith his SAA'ord, 
and Bauu and other Hindus rushed in and completed the bloody AA’ork. 

On the death of Mubarak Shah, AA’ho had left no son, the nobles 
at Delhi raised to the throne Muhammad, the son of his brother 
Farid. Sarvar-ul-Mulk’s complicity in the murder of the late king 
could not be concealed, but as he held possession of the royal 
treasury, armoury, and elephants he Avas too poAverful to be touched, 
and though he was suspected of designs on the throne it AA^as neces- 
sary, for the time, to confinn him in his office, and he received 
the title of Khanjahan, Avhile his accomplice, Mlran Sadr, received 
that of Mu‘in-ul-Mulk. Kamal-ud-din, Avhose appointment had 
been the cause of Sarvar-ul-Mulk’s disaflection, and others of 
Mubarak’s nobles Avere desirous of avenging his death, but were 
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compelled to bide their time, and Sarvar-nl-Mulk, Avith a vieiv to 
intimidating them executed one officer of high rank and imprisoned 
others, seized all the vacant fiefs in the kingdom and distributed 
them among his creatures. Bayana, Amroha, Barnaul, Guhram, 
and some districts in the Doab were granted to Sidharan, Sidhu 
Pal, and their relatives Avho had been personally concerned in the 
murder of the late king. Sidhu Pal sent his slave Ranu, another 
assassin, to Bayana to collect the revenue, but Yusuf Khan AuhadI 
marched from EQndaun to meet him, and w'hen Ranu attempted to 
take possession of the fort attacked, defeated, and sIcav him. 

The nobles Avho still held their fiefs made preparations for over- 
throwing Sarvar-ul-Mulk. Malik Ilahdad Lodi, now goveimor of 
Sambhal and Ahar, Malik Chaman of Budaun, Amir ‘All Gujarati, 
Amir Kambal, and others agreed to stand or fall together and 
raised the standard of revolt. Sarvar-ul-Mulk assembled an anny 
to crush them, and appointed to its command Kamal-ud-dln, who 
had dissembled his hostility, associating with him his own son 
Yusuf, Sayyid Khan, and Sidharan the Khatrl. This force advanced 
from Delhi to Baran and Ilahdad Lodi retired, but halted at. Ahar 
on learning that Kamal-ud-din favoured his cause. His hostility 
to the minister and sympathy with the faction in arms against 
him could no longer be concealed, and Saiwar-ul-Mulk sent fi’om 
Delhi to the army his slave Hushyar, nominally as Kamal-ud-din’s 
assistant, but in fact as a spy upon his actions and a coadjutor of 
Yusuf and Sidharan. Malik Chaman of Budaun now joined Ilahdad 
Lodi at Ahar and Kamal-ud-ffin’s attitude became so menacing 
that Yusuf and Sidharan returned to Dellii. On their departure 
Ilahdad and his allies joined Kamal-ud-dln, marched with him on 
Delhi, defeated Sarvar-ul-Mulk’s troops in a battle before the city, 
and besieged him for three months in Sirl. Sarvar-ul-Mulk dis- 
covered, in the course of a siege Avhich lasted for three months, 
that the king was in sympathy with the besiegers, and attempted 
to slay him as he had slain his predecessor, but Muhammad was 
prepared for the attempt and his armed attendants slew Sarvar-ul- 
Mulk, and seizing the sons of Miran Sadr, executed them on the 
spot. Kamal-ud-dEn and the confederates were then summoned 
into the city and the remaining conspirators retired to their houses. 
Sidhu Pal imitated the Rajput custom of jauhan', set fire to his 
house, immolated his family, and died fighting, but Sidharan and 
the other Khatrls were taken alive and put to death, and Hushyar 
the slave and Mubarak, police magistrate of the city, were executed 
at the Lai Darwaza, or Red Gate. 
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The confederates repeated the ceremony of enthroning Mu- 
hammad Shah and swore allegiance to him, and in the new dis- 
tribution of offices and fiefs Kamal-ud-din became minister and 
received the title of Kamal Khan, Malik Chaman was entitled 
GhazT-ul-Mulk and W’as confirmed in the fiefe of Budaun and Am- 
roha, Ilahdad Lodi, who would accept no title for himself, obtained 
that of Darya Khan for his brother, w'ho succeeded him in Sambhal, 
Malik Khoiraj retained Hjssar, and Haji Shudani was entitled 
Hisam Khan and appointed governor of the capital. 

In October Muhammad Shah made a pilgrimage to Multan to 
visit the shrines of the saints, and in 1436 marched to Samana and 
dispatched thence an army Avhich is said to have laid w'aste the 
country of the Khokars. 

Muhammad had been, until the fall of Sarvar-ul-Mulk, the 
victim of factions and the sport of circumstances, but when he had 
an opportunity of displaying his fitness for rule he so abused it as 
to lose both the affection and the confidence of those who had fi’eed 
him from his enemies. After his return to Dellii from Samana his 
counsellors "were perturbed by the news of successive calamities. 
In Multan the Langahs, an Afghan tribe recentl}' settled in the 
district, rebelled against Muliammad Shah’s governor; in the oppo- 
site direction Ibraliim Shah of Jaunpur invaded and annexed some 
of the south-eastern districts of the kingdom; and to the south of 
Dellii the raja of Gwalior and other Hindu chieftains openly repu- 
diated their liability to jiay tribute. Even the forays undertaken 
in his uncle’s reign would have been preferable to inaction, but 
Muhammad remained in his capital, sunk in indolence and pleasure, 
until his nobles, losing heart, clearly perceived that if the ancient 
prestige of Delhi were to be preserved they must seek another 
leader. It was during this period that the commanding qualities 
of Malik Buhlul Lodi\ nephew and adopted son of Islam Klian 
and now governor of Sirhind, first attracted attention. As the 
king’s wealmess and meanness of siiirit became more apparent he 
gradually extended his infiuence over the whole of the Punjab, 
and began to withhold the revenue due to the roj^al treasury. The 
condition of the remnant of the kingdom of Delhi was deplorable. 
Muhammad’s nominal authority did not extend beyond Panipat to 
the north ; on the south and south-east the raja of Gwalior, who 
had daring the previous reign periodically acknowledged the sove- 

^ In English histories this name is usually written *Bahlol,’ as it is also pronounced 
by the vulgar in India. Buhlul is the correct form. The word is Arabic, and means one 
who laughs or smiles, or a prince endowed with every accomplishment. 
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reigiity of Delhi, no longer made any pretence of fealty, and the 
king of Jannpur had invaded and annexed the districts bordering 
on his kingdom. The Hindus of the Doab, always refractory, dis- 
regarded with impunity an authority wliich was never asserted, 
and the turbulent tribesmen of Mewat plundered the country to 
within a short distance of the w'alls of the city. The nobles of 
Delhi, despairing of a king who was content to loiter in his palace 
while his kingdom dissolved, had recourse, in 1440-41, to Mahmud 
Sh^ Khalj! of Malwa, an active and warlike prince who had in 
1436 seized the throne of that kingdom^ and sent repeated mes- 
sages to him representing the miserable plight of the once glorious 
kingdom and imploring him to march to Delhi for the pui^ose 
of restoring peace and order. Mahmud set out, and Muhammad 
Shah, roused at length from his disgraceful torpor, prepared to 
oppose him. Assembling such troops as he could muster, he sent 
an appeal for help to Buhlul Lodi, whose readiness to respond had 
its origin not in loyalty to Muhammad, but in the resolve to pre- 
serve the kingdom for himself He would not, however, lend his 
aid unconditionally, and demanded as its price the death of Hisam 
Khan, governor of the capital, in whom he recognised either a 
dangerous rival or too staunch and powerful a champion of here- 
ditary right. The condition was fulfilled, and Buhlul led his forces 
to the support of the king. 

Meanwhile Mahmud, marching from Malwa by way of Hindaun, 
was there joined by Yusuf Khan Auhadi and continued his advance 
to Delhi. Muhammad marched forth to meet him, and the two 
armies confronted one another between Tughluqabad and the city. 
Here Muhammad, who had already proved himself to be devoid 
of the qualities of a leader of men, sank to the lowest depths of 
contempt by showing that he lacked the mere physical courage 
expected of the humblest soldier. He would not take the field 
in person, but entrusted the command of his troops nominally to 
his son ‘Ala-ud-din, ■with whom he associated Sayyid Khan, Darya 
Khan Lodi, Qutb Khan, and other officers. Like Muhammad, but 
for a different reason, Mahmud Khalji refrained from personally 
engaging in the conflict. His courage was never impugned, and he 
was, indeed, brave to rashness, but he would not deign to take the 
field against Muhammad’s officers, and was resolved to show that 
his O'wn subordinates were well able to cope with them. Ketaining 
for the protection of his person a small force of picked cavalry he 
entrusted the command of the rest of his army to his two sons 

1 See Chapter zir. 
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Ghiyas-ud-din and Nusrat Klian. The battle began at noon and 
laated, ivitliout any decisive advantage to either side, until night- 
fall, when each ai’my returned to its own camp. Tlie pusillanimous 
Muhammad, dreading the alternative prospects of being obliged 
to take the field or of falling into the hands of the enemy, hastened 
to make undignified proposals for peace, wliich might have been 
rejected with contempt, had not Mahmud received rejjorts which 
necessitated an immediate return to his capital. A mob at Mandu 
had removed the royal umbrella suspended over the tomb of 
Hushang Shah and had raised it over the head of a pretender 
whom they had proclaimed king of Malwa as representative of the 
Gliuri family ^ Accordingly he welcomed the overtures for peace 
and on the following day began his retreat. With flagrant disregard 
of the agreement between the two kings Buhlul Lodi followed and 
attacked the retreating army, and obtained a trhial advantage 
over its rearguard and some plunder. It need. not be assumed that 
Muhammad was privy to this act of treachery, for Buhlul was 
beyond his control, but he participated in its guilt by becoming, 
in legal phrase, an accessory after the fact Tlie perfidious Afghan 
was received on his return with extravagant demonstrations, his 
mean and petty triumph was magnified into a victory, over the 
army of Malwa, and the king distinguished him by styling him his 
son, and conferred on liim the title of Kban Khanan. 

Buhlul now consulted his interest by feigning loyalty to Mu- 
hammad and in the following year the king marched to Samana 
and there formally bestowed on him, in addition to the fiefs which 
he already held by grant from the crown, Dipalpur and Lahore, 
which were no longer his to bestow. Buhlul deigned to accept a 
commission to attack Jasrat the Khokar, but, on discovering that 
Jasrat was inclined to favour his designs on the throne of Delhi, 
made peace with him on easy terms and withdrew to Sirhind, where 
he strengthened himself by annexing the districts adjoining those 
which he already held, and by enlisting large numbers of Afghans, 
especially of his own tribe®, in his army. He picked a quarrel, on 
trivial grounds, with Muhammad Shah, marched to Delhi, and 
besieged it, but failed to capture it, or perhaps, for he returned 
unmolested to his oivn dominions, where he styled himself Sultan 
Buhlul, was bought off, or retired on realising the magnitude 

^ Some historians attribute' the retreat of Mahmud Khalji to a report that Ahmad I 
of Gujarat hod invaded or was about to invade his dominions, but the account of the 
oiroumatances given in the text is to be preferreds 

^ The Lodis were Ehaljis or Ghhzais, Turks by origin, but so long resident in 
Afghanistan that by the fifteenth century they could be correctly described as Afghans. 


\ 
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of the task •with •w'hich he would be confronted after taking 
the city. 

After the siege of the capital the disorders, of the kingdom 
increased daily, and when Muhammad ShMi died, in 1444, no point 
on his fi-ontier was more than forty miles distant from Delhi, and 
the kingdom inherited by his son ‘Ala^ud-din, who assumed the 
title of *Alam Shah, consisted of the city and the neighbouring 
•villages. 

The new king was even more feeble and vacillating than his 
father, and although Bulilul humoured the nobles of Delhi by 
formally acknowledging his accession he sedulously continued 
his preparations for seizing the throne when the time should 
be ripe. 

Shortly after liis accession ‘Alam Shah marched towards Siimana, 
apparently with no other purpose than that of shoAving tliat a king 
of Delhi yet dared to leave his palace, but was recalled by a rumour 
that Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur was marching on the city. Hie 
report, which he had not taken the trouble to verify, proved to be 
frlse, and an outspoken courtier incurred his displeasure by up- 
braiding him for his undignified and unnecessary retreat. In 1447 
he marched to Budaun, where he was received with respect, and 
found the city so atfractive that he resolved to reside there rather 
than at Delhi. Having prepai-ed a dwelling for himself he returned 
to Delhi, where the same blunt courtier remonstrated irith him on 
the folly of the step -which he contemplated, but gained nothing 
but his own removal fi’om ofiice. The king appointed one of his 
Avife’s brothers governor of the capital and in 1448 retired per- 
manently to Budaun, where he abandoned himself entirely to the 
pursuit of pleasure. 

It is noAV proper to examine the condition of the territories 
over which Khizr Khan had established his authority. The pro- 
vince of Multan had elected a ruler of its own, Avho never recog- 
nised, even formally, the royal authority; and the rest of the 
Punjab, as fer south as Panlpat and Hissar, was in the possession 
of Buhlul, whose relative, Darya Khan Lodi, held the district of 
Sambhal, the western limit of which he had pushed forward as 
fiir as the ford of Khvaja Elhizr, on -the Jumna near DelhL Ad- 
joining this petty state on the south, -within the limits of the Doab, 
was the state of Koil, held by ‘Isa Khan the Turk, and south of 
this state Hasan Khan, another Afghan, held Bapri. The lower 
central Doab, induding Bhongaon, Patiali, and Kampil, Avas held 
by the Bajput, Baja Partab and to the west of the Jumna Daud 
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Khan Auhadi was independent in Bayana. All these rulers were 
partisans of Buhlul. Gwalior was an independent Hindu state, and 
such tracts of Mewat as did not acknowledge the rule of Daud 
Auhadi were held by native chieftains whose power extended 
almost to the gates of Dellii. 

‘Alam Shah, on his way to Budaun, took counsel with Qutb 
Khan, cousin of Buhlul, ‘Isa Khan, and Raja Partab regarding the 
possibility of rehabilitating the royal power. Hamid Klian, who 
was now minister, was obnoxious to Raja Paiiab, for liis father. 
Path Khan, had formerly devastated Partab’s fief and carried off 
his wife. The three courtiers promised to add to ‘Alam Shah’s 
small kingdom forty parga/iias on condition that he put Hamid 
Khan to death. He was imiwisoned, but escaped and fied to 
Delhi. 

After the king’s departure from the capital a quarrel broke out 
between his two brothers-in-law, one of whom had been left there 
as governor and the other as chief of the city police, and one of 
them had been killed in a fight between them factions. The mob, 
at the instigation of Hisam Khan, had risen against the survivor 
and put him to death, and Hisam Khan and Hamid Khan remained 
arbiters of the destinies of Delhi. The restoration of ‘Alam Shah 
was out of the question, and both desired to find a substitute who 
would be content with no more than the royal title and would 
permit them to govern in his name. The claims of the kings of 
Jaunpur and Malwa were considered and rejected, for the former 
was connected by marriage with ‘Alam Shah and might attempt 
to avenge his wrongs and the latter was so attached to his distant 
kingdom that it was improbable that he would transfer his affec- 
tions to Delhi. Their choice fell ultimately upon Buhlul, though 
there was little probability of his becoming a pliable instrument 
in their hands, and he was invited to Delhi. He responded with 
such alacrity that he arrived with a force insufficient to establish 
his authority, but he formally received from Hamid Khan, in 
exchange for conciliatory promises, the keys of the city, and wrote 
to ‘Alam Shah a letter as masterly as it was insincere, in which he 
explained that he was actuated solely by jealous zeal for the royal 
authority, which he had seen set at naught. Buhlul seated himself 
on the throne on April 19, 1451, and set out at once to Dipalpur 
to collect the troops which in his haste he had left behind. His 
letter to ‘Alam Shah elicited the desired reply. The mean-spirited 
king, content with the ease and freedom from care which his resi- 
dence in Budaun afforded, replied that he had had neither fruit 
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nor profit of sovereignty, that his father had styled Buhlul his son 
and that he himself freely and cheerfully resigned his throne to 
Buhlul as to an elder brother. Thus Buhlul, on his return to Delhi, 
ascended the throne not merely as the creature of a successful 
faction, but as the heir designate of a king who had voluntarily 
abdicated. The contemptible ‘Alam Shah remained contentedly 
in Budaun, where the revenue of the small territory which he 
had been permitted to retain sufficed to defray the cost of his 
pleasures. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LODI DYNASTY 

The condition of the kingdom over which Buhlul was called to 
rule has already been described, but he differed from its late feeble 
sovereign in being already, at the time of his elevation to the throne, 
a powei'ful ruler. The greater part of the Punjab owned his sway, 
and one of Ms kinsmen was virtual ruler of the country to the 
east of Delhi, the northern Doab, and the province now known as 
Rohilkhand. 

The new king was just such a ruler as the distracted state re- 
quired. With sufficient political acumen to serve his pm^pose he 
was active and warlike and had fonxicd the resolution of restoring 
the kingdom to its pre-eminence among the Muhammadan States 
of Northern India. Among his Afghan kinsmen he was little more 
than •primus inter pares, and was well content Arith that position, 
but he would tolerate no interference by strangers, and one of his 
first acts was to overthrow the poAverful Hamid Khan, by AA'honi 
he had been called to the throne and Avhose influence in Delhi 
might at any time be sufficient to initiate a formidable movement 
for the restoration of the old order of things, when everybody 
Avas his own master. The Afghans, acting under their leader’s 
instructions, behaved Avith grotesque boorishness at all Ms formal 
meetings Avith Hamid Khan. The men-at-anns crowded into 
the hall of audience on the pretext that all soldiers and felloAV- 
tribesmen Avere equals, and their conduct,' AvMle it excited the 
surprise and disgust of Hamid Khan, encouraged him to believe 
that he had to deal Avith a horde of mere rustic simpletons. The 
Afghan troops were soon numerous enough to crush any disturbance 
which might arise in the city, and their numbers at court were 
always sufficient to enable BuMul to cany out any act of violence. 
At one audience Qutb Khan Lodi, Buhlul’s cousin and brother-in- 
law, produced a chain and, casting it down before Hamid Khan, 
informed him that it was considered necessary for reasons of state 
that he should be confined for a few days, but that in consideration 
of the services which he had rendered his life would be spared. 
How this promise Avas kept we do not knoAV, but Hanud Khan 
disappears henceforth from the scene. 
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Shaikh Yusuf, the popularly elected governor of Multfin, who 
had been expelled from that city by the Langfihs^ and had taken 
refiige at Delhi, urged Buhlfd to recover the lost province, and late 
in 1451 he left the capital for Multan, but as soon as his back was 
turned some of the old nobles of ‘Alam Shah, who found the ener- 
getic personal rule of the new king little to their taste, invited 
I^Iahmiid Slulh of Jaunpur to attack the city and expel the Afghans. 
IMahmud respoiided to the appeal, and on his march towards Delhi 
Mas joined by Buhlfd’s relative. Darya Khan Lodi, M'ho remained 
at heart loyal to his kinsman, and M'hose adherence to the invader 
M'as a matter of necessity rather than choice. Mahmud advanced 
to Delhi and besieged Bnhlfil’s eldest son, Khvaja Bayazid, M'ho 
had been left in charge of the city; and Buhlfd, M’ho had reached 
Dlpfilpur, immediately retraced his footsteps and M*as Mnthin thirty 
miles of the capital before IMahmud had succeeded in making any 
impression on its defences. He M’as fortunate enough to capture 
large numbers of Mahmud’s transiJort animals, which M’ere at 
pasture but immediately after this successful stroke M’as attacked 
by Mahmiid’s principal lieutenant, Fath Khiln of Herat, M'ith 30,000 
horse and thirty elephants. In the battle Qutb Edian Lodi, M’ho 
M'as an expert archer, checked the onset of Fath Klian’s elcxdiaiit 
by wounding it with an arrow, and this mishap shook the ranks of 
the Jaunpur troops. Qutb lOiiln was able to convej’ a message to 
Darya Khan Lodi, urging him to desert the enemy and join his 
kinsmen, and Darya Khiln at once led his troops fi'om the field. 
Tlie rest of the ai-my of Jaunpur, demoralised by his defection, 
broke and fled, and Fath Khan was taken alive and was beheaded 
by Baja Kh’an, a Hindu ofiicer of Buhlul’s M’ho had a blood feud 
M’ith him. 

Malunud, on the defeat of his army in the field, raised the siege 
and returned to Jaunpur. His expedition convinced Buhlul that 
the settlement of the trivial disorders in the Punjab, M’here Lodi 
supremacy M’as assured, might M’ell be postponed until the turbulent 
fief-holders of the Doab and the petty princes of Mewat, M’ho had 
long been independent, M’ere once more bi’ought into subjection 
to the Idngdom of Dellii and the poM’er of the king of Jaunpur 
which, during the reigns of Mubarak, Muhammad, and ‘Alam Shah, 
had always equalled and irequently over-shadowed that of the king 
of Delhi, had been broken. Buhlul, whose reputation had been 
greatly enhanced by his victory, marched to Mewat, where he 
received, M’ithout a battle, the submission of Ahmad Khan, who 

' 1 See Obapters vm and six. 
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surrendered seven pa/rgcunm to him, agreed to holding the re- 
mainder of his territory as a fief of Delhi, and placed his uncle, 
Mubarak Klian, at Bulilul’s court, nominally as his agent, but in 
fact as a hostage. 

From Mewat Buhlul crossed the Jumna and marched to Baran, 
where Darya Klian Lodi waited on him and compounded for his 
late adliesion to Mahmud of Jaunpur by the surrender of seven 
pargcmcbs of his great fief to the crown.'^t was Buhlul’s policy to 
conciliate the great fief-holders of theDoab, whose disobedience to 
Delhi and subservience to Jaunpur had been forced upon them 
by circumstances, and all were treated with leniency. ‘Isa Klian, 
Mubarak Khan, and Raja Partab submitted to him and were per- 
mitted to retain the fiefe of Koil, Suket and Bhongaon, and even 
Qutb Khan\ son of Hasan Khan, who defended the fortress of 
Rapri against the royal troops, was permitted to retain his fief 
after his submission. 

From Rapri Buhlul marched to Etawah and received the sub- 
mission of the raja, but this assertion of his authority provoked 
Mahmud of Jaunpur, who claimed the allegiance of Etawah and 
invaded the district for the purpose of contesting Buhlul’s claim. 
Neither king was in a position to proceed to extremities against 
the other, and after one day’s desultory fighting they concluded 
a truce, in accordance with the terms of which the boundaries 
between the two states were to be those which had been recognised 
in the reign of Mubarak Shah of Delhi, seven elephants taken from 
Fath Khan were to be restored to Jaunpur, and Buhlul was to be 
permitted, after the rainy season, to wrest Shamsabad from Jaunan 
Khan, who held it nominally as a fief of Jaunpur. 

Mahmud returned to Jaunpur and Buhlul drove Jaunan EJian 
from Shamsabad and placed his own vassal. Raja Karan, in posses- 
sion of the fief. Mahmud, though Buhlul had violated none of the 
conditions of the treaty, marched against liim, and as the army of 
Jaunpur approached Shamsabad it was attacked by night by a 
force under Qutb Khan Lodi and Darya Elhan Lodi. The attack 
failed and Qutb Khan was captured and sent to Jaunpur, where 
he remained a prisoner for seven months. Just as the main bodies 
of the two armies were about to join battle Mahmud died, in 1457, 
and his son Bhikan was raised to the throne imder the title of 
Muhammad Shah, and made peace with Buhlul, whose right to 
retain Shamsabad he acknowledged. Buhlul returned towards 
Delhi, but on reaching Dhankaur received a message from Qutb 

^ !Not to be confouBded \vith Qutb Khan Lodi^ Buhlnl’s cousin and brother-in-law* 
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Kljun’s sister, reproaching him for having left lier brother in cap- 
tivity and lu'ging him not to rest until he had liberated him, 
whereupon he at once turned back to meet Muhammad Shiih, 
who inarched ivith equal promptness to Shamsabfid, expelled Eaja 
Karan, and restored the fief to Jaunfin Khan. His success attracted 
to his standard the raja of Etawah, who openly transferred his 
allegiance from Delhi to Jaunpur, and Muhammad marched to 
Saraswati while Buhlfil marched to the neighbouring town of RaprI. 
After some dcsultor}’ lighting between the two armies intestine 
discord depiived tliat of Jaunpur of the power of offensive action S 
and Muhammad was deserted by one of his brothers, who led a^vay 
a force of 30,000 horse and thirty elephants and halted on the 
banks of the Jharna. Buhlfil, who regarded this move as a tactical 
mano?uvre against himself, follou'cd them, and on his way captured 
•Talal lilifin, a third brother of Sluhammad, who was attempting to 
join the deserter, and detained him as a hostage for the safety of 
Qutb Khan Lodi. 

IMuhammad retreated towards Kanauj, and was followed as far 
as the Ganges by Buhlfil, but his brother Husain had already been 
acclaimed as Idng at Kanauj and Muhammad was deserted by the 
few courtiers who had remained with him, and was put to death. 

Husain Shah ascended the throne of Jaunpur in 1468, and at 
once concluded a four yeai*s’ truce with Buhlfil. Qutb Khan Lodi 
was exchanged for Husain’s brother, Jalal Khan, and peace reigned 
between Delhi and Jaunpur for the period for which the truce had 
been concluded. 

During this period Bulilul’s attention was fully occupied in 
the administration of his dominions and late in 1472 he marched 
towards Multan, to reduce to obedience Husain Shfili Langfih, who 
had succeeded his father in that small kingdom. 

In 1473 Husain Shah of Jaunpur, instigated by his irife Jalila, 
who was a daughter of ‘Alam Shah, marched on Delhi uith a large 
army, and this menace to his capital recalled Buhlul, who, however, 
sent his third son, Barbak Shah, and Tatar Khan Lodi, governor 
of Lahore, to Multan, where they suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of Husain Langah, and were compelled to retreat. 

Buhlul, on reaching Delhi, was dismayed by the imminence of 
his peril and hastily sent a mission to Mahmud Khaljl TI of Malwa, 
imploring him to come to his aid and promising to cede to him the 
whole country west of Bayana, but Husain had reached the banks 
of the Jumna, a short distance to the south-east of Delhi, before a 

^ For the details of these disputes see Chapter x. 
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reply could be received from Mahmud, and Bulilul attempted to 
purchase peace by the most humiliating submission. Were he 
allowed, he said, to retain Delhi and the country for thirty miles 
around it he would cheerfully hold it in Husain’s name. The ofier 
was haughtily rejected and Buhlul marched forth at the, head of 
18,000 Afghan horse, to meet his powerful enemy. The armies 
were encamped on opposite banks of the Jumna and for several 
daj^s neither ventured to cross the river in force to attack the 
other until one day Husain who, in his contempt of his opponent 
neglected all military precautions, permitted the whole of his army 
to disperse for the purpose of plundering the fertile lands of the 
Doab. His camp was left unprotected, and Buhlul crossed the river 
by a ford and fell upon it. Even now Husain’s insensate pride 
blinded him to his danger and it was not until the Afghans were 
actually plundering his tents that he sought safety in flight, then 
the only course left open to him. The ladies of his harem, including 
his "wife Jalila, were captured by Buhlul, who generously sent them 
unharmed to Jaunpur. 

A new treaty, in which a truce of three years was agreed upon, 
was concluded and Buhlul, besides turning his attention once more 
to the improvement of his administration and the consolidation of 
his power, marched into Mewafc for the purpose of dealing with 
Ahmad Khan, a great flef-holder who had joined Husain Shah in 
his recent expedition. Ahmad Khan fled and joined Husain in 
Jaunpur, thus furnishing him with a pretext for renewing hostilities, 
to which course he was constantly urged by his wife Jalila. 

Husain, after capturing Etawah, marched on Delhi with an army 
of 100,000 horse and 1000 elephants, and Buhlul again stooped to 
supplication and promised, if Husain would refrain from molesting 
him, to attend him in the field whenever in future he might require 
assistance. Husain vouchsafed no answer to this piteous appeal 
and Buhlul was compelled to take the field. He again defeated 
the army of Jaunpur, but was not strong enough to profit by his 
success, and was iain to make peace. Shortly afterwards Husain 
again marched against Buhlul, who marched from Delhi and en- 
countered liim at Sikhera, about twenty-five miles east of .the city. 
Husain was defeated but was again able to make peace on equal 
terms and retired to Etawah, where Qutb Khan Lodi and the son 
of the raja of Gwalior waited on him. Qutb Khan, learning that 
Husain still entertained designs on Delhi, ingratiated himself by 
disparaging Buhlul, and promised Husain that he would never rest 
until he had conquered for him the country as far north as Delhi. 
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Htisain iras duped, and allo'W'ed Qutb Khan to leave his camp. He 
at once joined his cousin at Delhi, and trarned him against Husain, 
whose military strength was stiU great and who had not abandoned 
the design of annexing Dellii to his dominions. 

Husain once more assembled his army for an attack on Delhi, 
and in March, 1479, aiTived at the bank of the Jumna. This was 
the most pi’omising of all his campaigns and the effect of his nume- 
rical superiority was everywhere apparent, but Qutb Khan Lodi, 
by an appeal to the memory of Husain’s mother, who had be- 
friended him during his captivity in Jaunpur, so played upon the 
invader’s feelings that he induced him to make peace on obtaining 
from Buhltil formal recognition of his tenure of all districts east 
of the Ganges, corresponding to the modem province of Bohilkhand. 
After concluding this treaty Husain began a leisurely retreat and 
Buhltil perfidiously attacked him and captured a large number 
of elephants and horses laden with spoil and treasure, Husain’s 
minister, and about forty of his principal nobles. This success, 
disgracefully obtained, marks the turn of the tide in favour of 
Delhi, and Buhlul pursued the demoralised army of Jaunpur and 
occupied the parganas of Kampil, PatiMi, ShamsabM, Suket, Koll, 
Marhara and Jalesar. Husain, hard pressed by Buhlul’s pursuit, 
turned and faced him, but was again defeated and was now obliged 
to acquiesce in Buhlul’s retention of the large tract of territory 
which he had recovered and to agree that the frontier of the 
kingdom of Jaunpur should be mthdrawn to Chhibramau, in the 
district now knoivn as Farrukhabad. Husain retired to Bapti and 
Buhlul to Delhi, but the former, after a brief period of repose, 
again took the field to recover his lost territory and met Buhlul at 
Senha, where he suffered the heaviest defeat he had yet expe- 
rienced. The plunder which fell into the hands of Buhlul and the 
prestige which he gained with his victory established the supe- 
riority of Delhi and Buhlul encamped at Chhibramau and shortly 
afterwards took the offensive against Husain and defeated him at 
Bapil. Husain fled towards Gwalior, and after losing some of his 
wives and children in the passage of the Junma, was attacked near 
Athgath by the Bhadauriyas, a predatory tribe, who plundered his 
camp. Kirat Singh of Gwalior was still faithful to him, supplied 
him with money, troops, and transport, and escorted him as fer 
as KalpI on his way to Jaunpur. Buhlul, after capturing Etawah, 
which surrendered to him after a siege of three days, marched to 
attack Husain, who turned to meet him at Baigaon Khaga^, where 

1 In 25® 53' N. and 81® 16' E. 
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his front was protected by the Ganges, which postponed Buhlfil’s 
attack for some months until Raja Tilok Cliand of Baksar^ joined 
his army and led it across the river by a ford, when Husain re- 
treated rapidly to Phaphamau^, the raja of which place provided 
him with money, horses, and elephants, and escorted him in safety 
to Jaunpur. Buhlfil marched straight on Jaunpur and Husain fled 
towards Kanauj by way of Bahraich, an unnecessarily circuitous 
route. Buhliil folloAvcd him, overtook him on the banks of the 
Rahab, attacked him, and defeated him, capturing one of his wives. 
He then returned to Jaunpur, which he captured, and placed 
Mubarak Khan LohanI in the city as governor. He also placed 
a garrison under the command of Qutb Khiin Lodi in Majhaull^, 
beyond the Gogi’a and then marched to Budaun, which had been 
nominally subject to Husain since 'the death of ‘Alam Shah in 
1478. Husain took advantage of his absence to re-assemble his 
army and march to Jaunpur, compelling Mubfirak Khan to with- 
draw to Majhaull. Husain marched thither, and Buhlul’s officers, 
who could not risk a battle, gained time by feigning to negotiate, 
and while Husain was thus permitting himself to be delayed, Buhliil 
returned rapidly from Budaun, sent a force under his son Barbak 
to relieve Majhaull, and re-occupied Jaunpur. Husain, in despair, 
fled into Bihar, and Buhliil followed him as far as Haldl, on the 
Ganges near Ballia, where he heard of the death of Qutb Khan 
Lodi at Majhaull and, after halting to mourn for him, returned to 
Jaunpur, whore in 1486 he placed his eldest surviving son Barbak 
on the throne of that kingdom, and permitted him to coin mouej’ 
and to use the royal title. He then marched, by Avay of Chandwiir, 
to Dholpur where the raja, as earnest of his submission, presented 
to him a large quantity of gold. Fi’om Dholpur he marched 
eighteen miles westward to Bari, where Iqbal Klian, the Muslim 
governor, also made his submission, and was permitted to retain 
his fief. Thence he marched to ‘Alampur, near Ranthambhor, plun- 
dered that district, and destroyed all the standing crops. Returning 
to Delhi he enjoyed some well-earned repose there and at Hissar, 
and, thus refreshed, mai’ched to Gwalior, where Kirat Singh had 
for many years virtually maintained his independence by paying 
ti’ibute to Jaunpur. Buhliil was ill-prepared for such an enterprise 
as the siege of the fortress, and Kirat Singh ivas well content to 
purchase peace and liberty by the payment of eight millions of 
rupees. From Gwalior Buhliil returned to Etawah, where he made 

^ Thirty-four miles south-east of Unao town. ® In 25° 32' N. and 81° 66' E. 

3 In 26° 17' N. and 83°67'E., on the Little Gandak river. 
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some administrative changes, and, on returning towards Delhi, was 
overtaken, near Suket, by his last illness, which produced a crop 
of intrigues regarding the succession. Buhlul himself, who had 
provided for his second and eldest surviving son, Barbak, by placing 
him on the throne of Jaunpur, seems to have intended that his 
third son, Nizam E3ian (Sikandar Shah) should succeed him, but 
the Afghan nobles objected to him on the ground that his mother, 
a favourite wife or concubine, was the daughter of a goldsmith, 
and prevailed upon the dying king to summon liim to the camp, 
lest he sliould usurp the throne in Delhi ; but the prince’s mother 
and a few who favoured his cause were in the camp and secretly 
warned him that if he obeyed the order he would certainly be im- 
prisoned by his father. Nizam Khan temporised and the nobles, 
who were almost unanimous in opposing his succession, some sup- 
porting Barbak Shah of Jaunpur, and others A‘zam-i-Humayun, 
son of Khvaja Bayazid, Buhlul’s eldest son, urged Buhlul to assert 
his authority, and an order was sent to Nizam Khan, warning him 
that if he did not immediately obey the summons his father would 
march to Delhi and punish him. Nizam Klian pitched his camp 
beyond the walls and announced that he was about to set out, but 
needed a few days in which to prepare for the journey. Meanwhile 
Buhlul suddenly died, in the second week of July, 1489. Ziba, the 
goldsmith’s daughter, boldly confronted the Lodi nobles with an 
assertion of her son’s claim to the throne, and was abused to her 
face by ‘Isa Klian, Buhlul’s first cousin, who brusquely told her 
that the son of a goldsmith’s daughter was not the man to fill a 
throne. His discourtesy injured liis cause by exciting sympathy 
for the widow, and Khan Khanan Qarmali rebuked liim. ‘&a Khan 
angiily replied that a servant had no right to interfere in the family 
affairs of the Lodis, and the Khan Khanan retorted that if he was a 
servant hewas theservant of Sikandar Shah, the title by which Nizam 
Khan was already known to his adherents, and of none other. The 
army moved to JalalT, where it was met by Nizam Khan, who, on 
July 17, 1489, was prodaimed king under the title of Silcandar Shah. 

Sikandar was undoubtedly the fittest of all Buhlul’s sons to fill 
his father’s throne, and his promptitude in joining the army settled 
the question of the succession, but some of the courtiers with- 
drew in sullen disaffection to their fiefe and Sikandar soon found 
it necessary to attack his uncle\ ‘Alam Khan, who was making 

^ According to Kiznm-ud-din Abmad *Alain Kliiln was Sibandar’s brother but he 
luny be satisfactorily identified \v*ith the ‘Alam Khan (Jalal Shah] who was a younger 
brv»hcr of Buhlul. 
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pretensions to indei)endence in Rfiprl and Chandwar. ‘Alam Khan, 
after enduring a few days’ siege in Raprl, fled and took refuge in 
Patiall "with ‘Isfi Khan, who was in rebellion in consequence of the 
insult which he had hurled at the king’s mother. Sikandar con- 
ferred the fief of Raprl on Khan Khanan Loliiinl and retired to 
Etawah, where he spent seven months in reorganising the adminis- 
tration of the provinces, which had been throA\Ti into confusion 
by governors and fief-holders appointed during the late reign and 
disaflected to his rule and in conciliating those who were prepared 
to accept his succession as an accomplished fact. He succeeded in 
persuading ‘Alam Khan to leave the protection of ‘Isa Klian and 
endeavoured to secure his fidelity by bestowing on him the ifief of 
Etawah, and he sent an embassy to his brother Barbak in Jaunpur 
M'ith the object of concluding a permanent treaty between that 
kingdom and Delhi, and marched in person against ‘Isa Khan in 
Patiali. ‘Isa met him in the field, but was defeated, and so severely 
wounded that he survived his reconciliation with his nephew but a 
few days. Raja Ganesh, a Hindu officer who had espoused Biirbak’s 
cause, submitted to Sikandar and was rewarded with the fief of 
Patiali. 

The mission to Jaunpur fiiiled. Husain Sharqi, fi’om his retreat 
in Bihar, had assiduously instigated Barbak to attack his brother, 
in the hope that their quarrels would open a way for his return to 
Jaunpur, and Sikandar, apprised of his brother’s designs, marched 
to attack him. Barbak advanced to Kanauj to meet him and 
suffered a defeat, in consequence of which he fled to Budaun. 
Sikandar pursued him, besieged him in that cit}^ and after a few 
days compelled him to surrender. He was treated with great 
leniency and was replaced on the throne of Jaunpur, but merely 
as a Idng in name, for Sikandar distributed the rich fiefs of the 
kingdom among his omti adherents, and even placed confidential 
agents in Barbak’s household. 

After this success Sikandar marched to Kotala and Kalpi, dis- 
possessed his nephew, A'zam-ifHumayun, who had been a candidate 
for the crown, of these fiefe, a'nd bestowed them upon Muhammad 
Khan Lodi. He next attacked, in Jhatra, Tatar Klian Lodi, who 
had been one of his bitterest! opponents, compelled him to submit 
and generously restored him t(& his fief. Marching thence to Gwalior 
he received the submission on Raja Kirat Singh, invested him with 
a robe of honour as governor of the fortress and district, and 
marched to Bayana, where Bhe governor, Sharaf, son of Ahmad 
JalvanI, appeared before him ^ind, by a feigned submission, obtained 
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a promise of the fiefs of Jalesar, Chandwar, Msirhara, and Suket 
on condition of his surrendering tlie keys of Bayfina. He was per- 
mitted to return for the keys but had no sooner regained the 
shelter of the fortress than he prepared to stand a siege. Sikandar 
marched to Agra, which was held by Haibat Khun, a dependant of 
Sharaf, and, haring entrusted the siege of that town to some of 
his officers, returned to Baj’ana and after a short siege compelled 
Sharaf to surrender. He was permitted to retire to Gwalior, the 
fief of Bayfina was granted to Khan Klianfin, and the king returned 
to Delhi. 

He had rested for no longer than four daj’s in the capital when 
he received news of a serious rebellion in Jaunpur, wdiere the 
Hindu landholders assembled an army of 100,000 horse and foot 
and put to death Sher Khan, bi’other of Mubarak Bllian LohanI, 
governor of Kara. Mubiirak himself escaped from Kara, but was 
seized by his Hindu boatmen at a foi’d near the present city of 
.'ib:;habad and delivered to the raja of PhaphUinau, Avho imprisoned 
him. Bfirbak Shfih of Jaunpur ^Yas utterly unable to cope with this 
formidable insurrection, which seems to have been due to the 
intrigues of Husain Sharqi in Bihar, and withdrew to Daryabad, 
between Lucknow and Gonda, whence he joined Sikandar, who 
w'as marching on Jaunpur, at Dalmau on the Ganges. The raja of 
Phfiphamau, alarmed at Sikandar’s approach, released Mubarak 
Khan and sent him to the royal camp, but the king’s advance on 
Jaunpur w'as opposed by the rebel anny, but he attacked it, de- 
feated it nith gi'eat slaughter, dispersed it, and took much plunder, 
and, continuing his march to Jaunpur, reinstated his brother and 
retired towards Oudh, where he proposed to enjoy the chase, but 
was almost immediately recalled by the news that Barbak was help- 
less before the rebels. The facts of the case are obscure, but it 
appears that Barbak had been coquetting with the rebels and also 
with Husain. Sikandar dealt promptly with him by sending some 
of his principal nobles to Jaunpur to arrest him, and he was brought 
b'efore the king and delivered into the custody of Haibat Khan and 
‘Umar EJian Shirvanl. Prom the neighbourhood of Jaunpur Sikandar 
marched to Chunar, where a number of Husain’s nobles were as- 
sembled. He defeated them but was not strong enough to attempt 
the siege of the fortress, and marched to Kuntit, on the Ganges, a 
dependency of Phaphamau, where Bhil, the raja of Phaphamau, 
made his obeisance, and was confirmed in the possession of Kuntit, 
as a fief. Sikandar marched on to Arail, opposite to Allahabad, 
aqd the rsja, who accompanied him, became apprehensive for his 
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personal safety and lied, leaving his camp and baggage in the king’s 
hands. Sikandar, to reassure him, courteously sent liis property 
after him. Arail was laid waste, and the army marched to Dalmau 
by way of Kara, and thence to Shamsabad, where Sikandar halted 
for six months, visited Sambhal, and returned to Shamsabad, de- 
stroying on the way the inhabitants of two villages who had been 
guilty either of rebellion or brigundage. 

In October, 1494, after spending the rainy season at Shamsabad 
he marched against Bhil of Phaphamau, who remained obdurate, 
laid waste his territory, and defeated his son N arsingh in the field. 
The raja fied in the direction of Sundha^, but died on the way, and 
Sikandar, unable, owing to scarcity of provisions, was obliged to 
imsh on to Jaunpur, where most of the horses of his army died, from 
the hardships of the campaign, according to the chroniclers, but in 
fact owing to the improvident habit of destroying both crops and 
stores of grain in a hostile province. The rebellious landholders, at 
whose head was Lakhnu Chand, a son of Eaja Bhil, urged Husain 
Sharqi to attack Sikandar, assuring him that nine-tenths of the 
latter’s cavalry horses had perished, and Husain marched from Bihar 
with aU the forces which he could assemble and 100 elephants. 
Sikandar, whose losses had been exaggerated and had not proved 
to be irreparable, marched southward, crossed the Ganges by the ford 
at Kuntit, placed a garrison in Chunar, and advanced to Benares, 
sending Khan Kh^an to conciliate Salibahan, another son of Baja 
Bhil. Thence he marched to attack Husain, who was within thirty- 
six miles of the city, and on his way was joined by Salibahan, whose 
adhesion had been secured by the promise of his father’s territory. 
He had repaired his losses, and he infiicted a crushing defeat on 
Husain, and pursued him towards Patna with 100,000 horse. On 
learning that Husain had continued his fiight from Patna he marched 
with his whole army to Bihar, and Husain, leaving Malik Kandu in 
the fortress of Bihar, fied to Kahalgaon (Colgong). Sikandar, after 
detaching a force which drove Kandu fi’om Bihar, left some officers 
to complete the subjugation of that province and marched into 
Tirhut, where he received the allegiance of the raja and, having left 
Mubarak Khan Lohani to collect the tribute imposed upon him, 
returned to Bihar. 

This invasion of Bihar which, though held by the kings of 
Jaunpur in the day of their strength, had always been regarded as 
a province of Bengal, aroused the hostility of ^Ala-ud-din Husain 
Shah, the active and warlike king of that country, who resented 
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both the purpiiit of his protcgd .'ind the violation of his frontiers. 
He hesitated to inarch in person against the king of Delhi, and sent 
his son Daniyfil with an army to Bari), where he was met by a foi'cc 
under Mahmud Kiian Lodi and Slubfirak Khan Lohanl. Neither 
party had anything to gain by proceeding to extremities and the 
treaty executed by both contained the usual stipulation, meaning- 
less Avhen boundai’ies fluctuate and arc ill defined, that neither the 
king of Delhi nor the sultan of Bengal was to invade the dominions 
of his neighbour, but the latter’s promise to absfciin from harbouring 
Sikandar's enemies ivas an admission that he had erred in espousing 
Husain’s cause. 

Sikandar remained for some time in Bihfir and his array suffered 
from famine, perhaps the result of climatic conditions, but more 
probably caused and certainly aggravated bj' the devastating cam- 
paign in Avhich it had been engaged Grain became so dear that one 
of the taxes levied under the Islamic law was remitted, and Sikandar 
marched to Saran, asserted his authoritj’ by removing some of tlie 
landholders from their fiefs and appointing nobles of his onm clan 
in their place, and returned to Jaunpur, where he reorganised the 
administration of the distracted province and, having accomplished 
this task, demanded a daughter in marriage from Sfilibiihan of 
Fhaphamau. He met with a refusal and attacked Salibahan’s strong- 
hold, but failed to capture it and retunied to Jaunpur, ivhere he 
demanded from SIubriia.k Khan Lodi, to whom the collection of the 
revenue had been entrusted since the imprisonment of Barbak, an 
account of his stewardship. Mubarak Khan, who had been guilty 
of wholesale peculation, was much alarmed and sought the inter- 
cession of several influential courtiers ivith a view to avoiding an 
inquiry, but Ins anxiety betrayed his guilt, and he was ordered to 
pay into the treasury the large sums which he had embezzled. 

During the king’s stay at Jaunpur the turbulent conduct of 
some of his nobles aroused his displeasure and his suspiciona One 
accidentally struck another on the head nith his stick while playing 
polo "with the king and the injured man’s brother promptly attacked 
Haibat Khan, the unintentional oflfender, and a disturbance arose. 
The combatants were separated, but renewed their combat on the 
polo ground on the following day, and the king caused one of them 
to be flogged. Being apprehensive of the effect of this punishment 
■on his nobles, and of the temper of men who did not hesitate to 
belabour one another with sticks in his presence, he took precau- 
tions to secure his personal safety. Selecting a number of nobles on 
whom he believed he coidd rely, he placed them on a roster for the 
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duty of mounting guard over his palace and person at night. These 
nobles, either originally disaffected or rendered so by an irksome 
duty, conspired to depose him and to raise to the throne his younger 
brother Fath Khan, the seventh son of Buhlul. The young prince 
privately repeated their proposals to his mother and a holy man, 
who advised him to disclose the matter to the Idng without delay. 
This he did, and the conspirators, twenty-two in number, were 
banished from court. 

In 1499 Sikandar left Jaunpur for Sambhal, where he remained 
for four years, engaged in organising the administration of the 
trans-Gangetic province, and in pleasure, sport, and polo. Shortly 
after his arrival at Sambhal he received complaints of the oppressive 
behaviour of Asghar, whom he had left at Delhi as governjs/r of the 
city, and ordered Khavass Khan, who held the fief of Machiwara, 
in the present district of Ludhiana, to march to Delhi, seize the 
offender, and send him to court. Before Kliavass !^ian could reach 
the city Asghar left it and submitted himself to the king, who caused 
him to be imprisoned and Khavass Khan occupied Delhi without 
opposition and assumed the vacant office of governor. 

Sikandar had an opportunity while at Sambhal of displaying the 
bigotry which was a prominent feature of his character. A Brahman 
of Bengal excited some interest and, among precisians, much indig- 
nation, by publicly maintaining that the Muhammadan and Hindu 
religions were both true, and were but different paths by which 
God might be approached. A‘zam-i-Humayun, govenior of Bihar, 
was directed to send the daring preacher and two rival doctors of 
the Islamic law to court, and theologians were summoned fi'om 
various parts of the Idngdomto consider.'whether it was permissible 
to preach peace. They decided that since the Brahman had admitted 
the truth of Islam he should be invited to embrace it, Avith the alter- 
native of death in the event of refusal. The decision commended 
itself to Sikandar and the penalty was exacted from the Brahman, 
who refused to change his faith. 

. An incident whidi happened at this time throAvs some light on 
the nature of the dominion of the Lodis in the Punjab, the province 
in which they had originally established themselves. They should 
certainly have been able, had they commanded the resources of this 
province,, to crush at once the kingdom of Jaunpur, which for a long 
time contended Arith them on equal terms, to establish themselves 
as undisputed lords of the Doab, and to recover the fortress and 
province of Gwalior, Avhich had been a Muhammadan possession for 
more than a century and a half until, in the troublous times of 
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Timur’s invasion, it vas annexed by the Tonwar Rajputs ; but the 
hold of the Lodis on the Punjab was precarious. It was held for 
them by their relations and dependants, but solidaritj' has never 
been an Afghan characteristic, and the Lodis seem never to have 
ventured to tax the loyalty of their oflBcials in the Punjab too highly. 
Tn the discontents of the next twenty-five years the Punjab Avas the 
only part of tlieir dominions to Avelcome a foi’eign invader, and 
Buhlul, Sikandar, and Ibrahim were content with such acknowledge- 
ment of their supremacy as was indicated by occasional remittances 
of tribute or revenue, and did not call upon their officers in the 
Punjab to fiirnish large contingents for the subjugation of Hindu- 
stan. In 1500 Sa'id Khan Shirvani came from Lahore to Sambhal 
to pay his re.spects to the king, but was banished on suspicion of dis- 
afiection and, with some other discontented nobles, took refuge with 
Sian Singh, raja of Gwalior. The raja, Avith a vieAV to deprecating 
Sikandar's wrath, sent as envoy to his court a eunuch named Raihan, 
Avnli valuable presents, but the envoy Avas less conciliatory than his 
master, and returned impudent answers to some questions put to 
him by Sikandar. He Avas accordingly dismissed with an mtimation 
that the raja AA’Ould do well to look to himself. 

Sikandar soon found the opportunity Avhich he sought. Khan 
Jahan Qarmali, governor of Bayana, died, and though his tAA'O sons 
were for a short time permitted to manage the affairs of their 
father's fief their experience was not equal to the task, and they AA'ere 
summoned to Sambhal, where less important fiefs AA'ere bestoAved 
upon them. Khavass Khan, governor of Delhi, Avas appointed to 
Ba.A'ana, and his son Isma*!! Khan succeeded him in the capital. His 
hands were strengthened in his neAV post by the appomtment of 
Safdar Khan as governor of Agra, then a dependency of Bayana, 
and ‘Alam Khan, governor of Mewat, and Khan Khanan Lohani, 
governor of Rapri, were ordered to cooperate with him against 
Binayik Deo, raja of Dholpur. A combined attack was made on 
Dholpur, but the royal officers were repulsed with loss and Sikandar 
marched, on March 16, 1602, from Sambhal toAvards Dholpm-. On 
his approach Binayik Deo fled to Gwalior, lea'ving his officers to 
defend Dholpur, but they followed their master’s example and 
Sikandar occupied the fortress and sacked the town. The conquerors 
committed a senseless act of revenge by destroying the groves of 
trees which extended for a distance of fourteen miles round it. 

Sikandar halted for a month at Dholpur, placed Adam Khan Lodi 
the^e as governor, and marched towards Gwalior. He crossed the 
Chambal and halted for two months on the banks of the Asan, where 
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the army suffered so much from a pestilence, probably cholera, that 
all thought of advancing to Gwalior was abandoned. The Muslim 
chroniclers state that Man Singh expelled from Gwalior Sikandar’s 
nobles w'ho had taken refuge with him, visited the camp to make 
his submission, and left his son Bikramajit, or Vikramaditya, in 
attendance on the king, but as Sikandar was in no position to bring 
pressure to bear upon Man Singh, and found it necessary to receive 
Binayik Deo and to reinstate him in Dholpur it is improbable that 
Man Singh visited the royal camp. If he sent his son thither it was 
in the capacity of an envoy and the reinstatement of Binayik Deo 
was demanded as the price of the expulsion of the refugees, for 
Sikandar was at the moment eager for peace, though the peace 
which he made was illusory, for on his return to Agra he transferred 
his capital from Delhi to that city, in order to facilitate the prose- 
cution of his designs against Gwalior. This is the first occasion on 
which Agi’a, which acquired such importance under the Mughul 
emperors, comes prominently into notice, for it had hitherto been 
a dependency of the more important fortress of Bayana. 

The account of Sikandar’s subsequent operations illustrates the 
strength of the raja of Gwalior and the extent of liis territories, for 
the king did not venture to attack Gwalior itself, but attempted the 
systematic reduction and conquest of fortresses and districts sub- 
ject or tributary to Man Singh. The first of these was MandraeP, 
for the siege of which he prepared by devastating the villages be- 
tween it and Gwalior. In March, 1605, he marched against Mandrael, 
which surrendered to him. He destroyed Hindu temples in the town 
and erected mosques on their sites, and plundered and laid waste 
the disti’icts surrounding the fortress. This success emboldened him 
to remove Binayik Deo from Dholpur on his return to Agra and to 
appoint Malik Qamar-ud-din governor of that fortress and district. 

On July 6 a most destructive earthquake occurred in Agra. 
The area affected by it was extraordinarily large. It was general 
throughout India, it is mentioned by Babur in his memoirs, and it 
is said by Budaunl to have extended to Persia. 

In October, after the rainy season, Sikandar renewed hostilities 
against Gwalior. After a short halt at Dholpur he established his 
headquarters on the banks of the Chambal, and, leaving his camp 
there, led an expedition into Gwalior country. The direction in 
which he marched is uncertain, but the Hindus, who fied to the 
hills and jungles, were slaughtered and enslaved in large numbers, 
and the country was laid waste. The work of devastation was so 
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complete that the invaders suffered from scarcity of food until a 
large caravan of Banjaras, carrying grain and other provisions, was 
captured. Man Singh was not inactive, and Sikandar, as he ap- 
proached his camp, observed precautions not habitual to him and 
tlirew out an advanced guard on the march and outposts when 
halted, suspecting some sudden manoeuvre. His precautions were 
opportune for, as he was retiring toAvards his camp on the Chambal, 
Man Singh laid an ambush for his army. The officers whose troops 
Avcre exposed to the sudden and unexpected attack displsiyed great 
valour, and held the enemy until succour amved from the main 
body of the army, when the Hindus Avere defeated with great 
slaughter. As the rainy season Avas api»roachiug, in which operations 
were difficult, the only result of this success Avas to secure Sikandar’s 
refreat, and he retired to Agra, but as soon as the rains abated 
marched to besiege the fortress of Utgir. The siege Avas pressed 
Avith such vigour that the walls were soon breached in many places 
iwA the fortress Avas caiTied by assault, the Hindus fighting des- 
pei-aiely to the last. Utgir shared the fate of Mandlaer, and Makan 
and Mujfihid Khan, the latter of Avhom had remained at Dholpur, 
Averc appointed to the command of the ncAv acquisition, but it was 
discovered, after the capture of the fortress, that Mujahid had been 
in coiTespondence Avith the raja of Utgir, and had undertaken, in 
consideration of a bribe, to dissuade Sikandar from attacking it. 
Mulla. Jaman, one of his principal followers, who Avas with the army, 
AA'as arrested, and orders for the arrest of Mubarak Khan himself 
were sent to Dholpur. After the capture of Utgir, Sikandar again 
retired to Agra, and by some extraordinary error the army was led 
by a route in Avhich it endured the torments of thirst, and Avhen 
water Avas found many of the sufferers drank so greedily of it as to 
cause death. The usual routes from Utgir to Agra were well sup- 
plied with AA'ater, and the selection of a waterless route suggests 
apprehensions of another attack by Man Singh. 

Sikandar again spent the rainy season at Agra, and early in 1508 
marched to attack KarAvar, usually included in the kingdom of 
Malwa, but now, apparently, subject to Gwalior. He first sent Jalal 
Kha^n Lodi, governor of Kalpi, against the fortress, and followed 
lAi'm from Agra. On his arrival at Karwar Jalal Khan drew up his 
army to receive him, and he was so impressed by its strength and 
AA'arlike appearance as to become jealous of its leader's power and 
apprehensive of his motives, and resolved to degrade him. 

- Some days’ desultory fighting Avas followed by a general attack 
on the fortress, which was repulsed with heavy loss, and Sikandar 
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invested the place with the object of reducing it by famine. During 
this period of comparative leisure he was occupied in compassing 
the ruin of Jalal Khan. Having attracted all his best oflScers into 
his own service he broke up his contingent, and sent him in custody 
in Utgir. 

Under the stress of i^mine and want of water the garrison of 
Utgir surrendered on terms and Sikandar entered the fortress and, 
after his custom, destroyed Hindu temples and on their sites raised 
mosques, which he endowed with lands in the district. 

At this time Shihab-ud-din, son of Nasir-ud-din Khaljiof Malwa, 
who had been in rebellion against his father^ and, having been 
defeated by him, was now a fugitive, arrived at Sipri, near Harwar, 
and expressed his readiness to enter Sikandar’s service. Sikandar 
sent him a horse and a robe of honour, but negotiations proceeded 
no further. 

Sikandar, on leaving Nai’war, encamped on the banks of the 
Sindh, in its neighbourhood. Considering. the importance of the 
fortress, and its distance from liis capital, he judged it expedient to 
strengthen its defences, and encircled it with a fresh line of fortifica- 
tions. He then marched to the district of Athgath, which was dis- 
tm’bed by Hindu rebels, against whom he carried out some successful 
and destructive operations, and, after establishing military posts 
throughout the district, retm’ned, in the summer of 1509, to Agra. 

At the close of the rainy season he indulged in a tour to Dholpur, 
bent only on sport and pleasure, but while he was thus employed 
fortune added another province to his kingdom. ‘AH Khan and 
Abu Bakr, brothers of Muhammad Khan, the independent raler of 
the small state of Nagaur, had conspired against their brother and, 
on their guilt being detected, fled to Sikandar’s court and endea- 
voured to enlist his aid by stories of Muhammad’s tyranny, but he 
adroitly forestalled them by sending gifts to Sikandar and acknow- 
ledging liim as their sovereign. 

Dtingar, lately raja of Utgir, had, after the capture of his strong- 
hold, accepted Islam, and was now suffering at the hands of his 
former co-religionists. Sulaiman, son of Khan Khanan Qarmall, 
was directed to go to his aid, but demurred, ostensibly on the 
ground that he was unwilling to serve at a distance from court. 
Sikandar, incensed by his pusillanimity, dismissed him in disgrace 
to the •pourgana, of IndrI, in the Saharanpur district, which was 
assigned to him for his maintenance, and permitted the army to 
plunder his camp. 


^ See Chapter xiv. 
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TroubIc>' in Mfihva no^v pupplied Sikaiulur witli a pretext for 
interfering in tlie nfihir.-s of that kinirdom. Sfdnb Khan, the oldest 
son of Kasir-iid-dln Khalji, liad been proclaimed king by a faction, 
and had at first maintained himself against his younger brother, 
rdahmnd II, but had eventually fled before him and \Yas now, in 
l.-il.*?. under the jirotection of Bahjat Khfin. governor of Clmndcrl, 
who had jiroolaimcd him under the title of Muhammad Shfdi* and 
soiicht aid of Sikandar. Sikandar recognised the prince as king of 
Mfihva. but Sa'id Khan and ‘Imad-nl-Mnlk, whom he sent to his 
aid with hor.se, dcmamled that Bahjat Khan should cause 

the Mufhn to be recited in the name of the king of Delhi, and, 
on his hesitatimr to comply with the rcque.st, retired, leaving him 
c.vjiosed to the wi*ath of Mahmud II, who, however, accepted his 
coniliiional surrender and recognised Sfihib Khan as governor of 
the district'- of Kaisen, Bhilsa, and Dhamoni ; but Sfihib Khan mis- 
ii".-^ted Bahjat Khan and, on November 8, fled from Chanderl and 
too';-, refuge with Sikandar. 

Sikandar sent Sa'Id Khan Lodi, Shaikh Jamfil QannalT, Rfii 
Jagar Sen Kachhwfiha, Khizr Khan, and Khvaja Ahmad to Cliandcri 
to establish his authority there and to govern the province nomi- 
nallv on behalf of ]\Iuhammad Shfih of Mfdwa, but actually as a 
fief of Delhi. 

Hu.«ain Khan Qamiall, governor of the recently acquired dis- 
trict of Saran, now fell into disfavour for some reason not recorded, 
and, having been dismi.sscd in favour of Haji Sarang, fled to Bengal 
and took refuge with ‘Ala-ud-din Husain. 

Sikandar had provided for ‘Ali Khan of Nagaur, who had fled 
from the wrath of his brother, Muhammad Khan, by giving him a 
fief on the borders of the district of Kanthambhor, which was then 
held for JIahmud II of Mfdwa by Daulat Khiin, a prince of the 
Khalji famil}'. ‘Ali Khan tampered with Daulat Khan and, having 
induced him to promise that he would transfer his allegiance to 
Delhi, reported his success to Sikandar, who marched in a 
leisurely manner towards Ranthamblior. At Bayfina ho was visited 
by Daulat Khan and his mothei*, but discovered, when the topic 
of the surrender of the fortress was broached, that *Ali Khan 
■was playing a double game, and had secretly urged Daulat Khan 
t not to surrender it. ‘Ali Klian was punished by being removed 
from Ms fief, wMcli was conferred on his brother Abu Bakr, and 
Daulat Khan suffered notliing ■worse than reproaches for his 
duf>xicity. 


1 See Chapter xiv. 
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From Bayana Sikandar returned by way of Dholpur to Agra, 
where he fell sick. He suffered from a quinsy and fi’om fever, but 
struggled against his malady and insisted on attending as usual to 
business of state. He was choked in attempting to swallow a morsel 
of food, and died on November 21, 1517. 

He was the greatest of the three kings of his house and carried 
out with conspicuous success the task left unfinished by his father. 
We hear little of the Punjab during his reign and he drew no 
troops from it to aid him in his eastern campaigns, but there are 
indications that it was more tranquil and more obedient to the 
crown than it had been in his father’s reign. His vigorous adminis- 
tration amply justified the choice of the minority which, in the 
face of strong opposition, raised him to the throne, and his selec- 
tion saved the kingdom from becoming the plaything of an oligarchy 
of turbulent, ignorant, and haughty Afghans. His weakest action 
was his* support of liis hopelessly incompetent brother Barbak, but 
this weakness was an amiable trait in a character by no means 
rich in such traits. He seems to have had a sincere affection for 
his brother, and to have felt that he owed him some reparation for 
having supplanted him in his birthright, but when he discovered 
that leniency was a mistaken policy he knew how to act. 

The greatest blot on his character was his relentless bigotry. 
The accounts of his conquests, doubtless exaggerated by pious his- 
torians, resemble those of the raids of the protagonists of Islam in 
India. The wholesale destruction of temples was not the best 
method of conciliating the Hindus of a conquered district and the 
murder of a Brahman whose only offence was the desire for an 
accommodation between the religions of the conquerors and the 
conquered was not a politic act, but Sikandar’s mind was warped 
by habitual association with theologians. 

After his death the choice of the Lodi nobles fell upon his eldest 
son, Ibrahim, who was raised to the throne at Agra on November 
21, 1617, but a turbulent faction advocated, for its own selfish ends, 
a partition of the kingdom, and secured the elevation of Jalal Khan, 
who was either a younger brother of Ibrahim or his uncle, the 
youngest son of Buhlul, to the throne of Jaunpur, and carried him 
off to that city. Before he was established there the influence of 
Khanjahan LohanI, governor of RaprI, who vehemently condemned 
the suicidal policy of dividing the kingdom, secured an order for 
his recall, the delivery of which was entrusted to prince Haibat 
Khan, ‘the Wolf-slayer.’ His efforts were powerless to induce 
Jalal Khan, who was loth .to forgo a kingdom, and naturally sus- 
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pected IbrfihTni, to leave Jaunpur, and the envoy was reduced to 
the necessity of tampering with the fidelity of Jalal Khan’s adlie- 
rents in Jaunpur. With these his efibrts and the pi’ofiision of 
Ibrahim were more successful, and they forsook the prince’s cause. 
Jalal Khan, on discovering their defection, retired from Jaunpur, 
where he could no longer maintain himself, to KalpI, where he 
caused the Jihvtha, to be recited in his name and pretended to 
independence. Hex’e he found himself in proximity to A‘zam-i- 
Humaj'un ShirvanI, who was besieging Kalinjar in Ibrahim’s in- 
terest, though he was lukewann in his cause. Jalal Klian’s position, 
which interrupted A‘zam-i-Humayun’s communications with the 
capital, enabled him to deal on very favourable terms with him, 
and he experienced little difficulty in securing his adherence. The 
two agreed that their first step should be the recover}’^ of Jaunpur, 
and T.Yith this object in view they attacked Sa'id Khan, governor 
of Oudh, who. having no force sufficient to oppose them, -retired 
to J xiclcnow and reported his situation to Ibrahim, who secured 
his ijosition at Delhi by placing his brothers in confinement in 
HansI, and led a large army against the rebels. Before he had 
reached Kanauj his anxiety was allayed by the news that A‘zam-i- 
Humaj-un had quarrelled with Jalal Khan and was hastening to 
make lus submission. He received him well, and at the same time 
was enabled to welcome Malik Qasim Khan, governor of Sambhal, 
who had suppressed a rebellion headed by a Hindu landliolder in 
the Koll district. He also received at Kanauj most of the fief- 
holders of the province of Jaunpur, and dispatched A‘zam-i- 
Huraayun and other officers against Jalal Khan, who was at KalpI. 
Before the amval of tliis army Jalal Khan, leaving a garrison in 
KalpI, marched with 30,000 horse and a number of elephants on 
Agra. The royal troops captured KalpI after a few days’ siege, 
and sacked the cit}', and Jalal Khan announced his intention of 
avenging its WTongs on Agra, but Ibrahim dispatched a force under 
Malik Adam to cover the approach to Agra. This detachment was 
not strong enough to try conclusions with Jalal Khan’s great army, 
but its leader was a host in himself, and contiived, by opening 
negotiations, to delay Jalal Klian imtil reinforcements arrived, 
when he dianged his tone and demanded that the prince should 
surrender his insignia of royalty and make his submission, pro- 
mising, in return for compliance with the demand, to commend 
liim to Ibrahim and to recommend his retention of the government 
of K^MpI. Jalal Klian, who suspected the fidelity of his troops, 
complied, but Ibrahim refused to ratify the terms half promised 
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by liis lieutenant, and marched to attack the prince, who fled and 
took refuge "with the raja of Gwalior. 

Tlie king halted in Agra, and found sufficient occupation in the' 
task of restoring order in the south-eastern districts of the kingdom, 
which, owing to the prince’s rebellion, had been in confusion since 
Sikandar’s death. Here he received the submission of the rebellious 
nobles; those, that is to say, who had either overtly or covertly 
supported Jalal Khan or had refi’ained from opposing him. He 
also secured his communications with Delhi and sent Shaikhzada 
Manjhu to Chanderi to control the policy and behaviour of the 
puppet Muhammad Sh^, who had failed, since Sikandar’s death, 
to acknowledge in an adequate manner the sovereignty of Delhi. 
He also imprisoned Miyan Bhoda, one of his father’s leading nobles, 
against whom the only offence alleged was that he was careless of 
forms and acted as he thought best in his master’s interests without 
always troubling to obtain formal approval of his proceedings. This 
seems to have been the earliest of those encroachments on the 
liberties and privileges of the great nobles which ultimately lost 
Ibrahim both his throne and his life. The imprisoned noble’s son 
was generously treated, and was installed in the position which his 
father had held, but the old man died in prison and his death sapped 
his son’s fidelity. 

Ibrahim now resolved to pursue his father’s design of annexing 
Gwalior. The occasion was favourable, for the brave and generous 
Man Singh, who had so long withstood Sikandar, had recently died, 
and had been succeeded by his son, Bikramajit Singh, who lacked 
his ffither’s military and administrative capacity but, fearing an 
attack, had considerably strengthened the defences of his fortress- 
capital. A‘zam-i-Humayun Shirv^ who had been rewarded for 
his defection from JaM Khan with the government of Kara, was 
ordered to take the field with 30,000 horse and 300 elephants, and 
a large army was sent from Agra to co-operate with him. On the 
approach of the imperial troops Jalal Khan fled from Gwalior and 
took refuge with Mahmud II in Malwa. 

The siege of Gwalior was opened vigorously and an important 
outwork was captured. While the siege was still in progress Jalal 
Khan, who had furnished the pretext for the attack on Bikramajit 
Singh, fell into Ibrahim’s hands. He had fled from the court of 
Malwa into the Gond principality of Katangl, and the Gonds sent 
him as a prisoner to Ibrahim, who condemned him to imprisonment 
in HansI, where the other Lodi princes were confined, but he was 
murdered on the way thither. 
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Ibrahim now gave rein to those groundless and unreasonable 
suspicions of his nobles which in*orapted acts of capricious tyranny, 
and at length drove those who might have been the staunchest 
defenders of his throne into the arms of an invader. Immediately 
before the surrender of Gwalior he summoned A‘zam-i-Humayun 
ShirvfmT and his son Fath Khan to Agra and threw them into 
prison. Tlie t}Taut was gratified by the fall of Gwalior, but his 
elation was short-lived, for Islam Khan, another son of A‘zam-i- 
Humfmni, headed a rebellion in Agra, assumed command of his 
father’s troops and defended his property, and defeated Ahmad 
Khan, the governor, as he was preparing to assert his authorit}*. 
As Ibrahim was assembling his army for the stippression of tliis 
rebellion A'zara-i-Humilyun Lodi and Sa'id Khan Lodi, t\vo nobles 
whose importance was due no less to the strength of the forces at 
their conmiaiid than to their influence in the clan, deserted him, 
nn: relied to Lucknow', w'hich they held as a fief, and sent to Islam 
liirm a message assuring liim of their sympathy and support Tlie 
king sent an army against the rebels, but it fell into an ambush 
and was driven back ivith heavy loss. Ibrahim seriously damaged 
his own cause bj' sending to the ofiicers of his army a message 
bitterly reproaching them, and warning them that if they failed 
to crush the rebellion they would themselves be treated as rebels. 
Fortunately for himself he did not confine his resentment to this 
tactless and provocative message, but took the field at the head of 
40,000 horse. The danger in which he stood is veiled in Muslim 
chronicles under the statement that when the two armies W'ere 
within striking distance Shaikh Raju of Bukhara intervened to 
avert strife, but is displayed in the attitude of the rebellious nobles, 
who demanded the release of A‘zam-i-Humayun Shirvani as the 
price of their return to their allegiance. Ibrahim declined to accede 
to this condition and, after summoning reinforcements to his 
standard, attacked and defeated the rebels, slew Islam Khan, cap- 
tured Sa'Id Khan, and rewarded those who had remained faitliful 
to him by bestow’ing on them the fiefs which the rebels had held. 

His triumph over his enemies served only to direct his thoughts 
towards the disloyalty of those whom he had trusted, his suspicion 
increased, A‘zam-i-Humayun Shirvani and other nobles died at this 
time in prison, in circumstances which caused a fresh outburst of 
disaffection, and Darya Khan Lohani, governor of Bihar, Khanjahan 
Lodi, Miyan Husain Qarmali, and others raised the standard of 
rek-llion. Their I'esentment against the tyrant was increased by his 
procuring the assassination in Chanderi of Shaikh Hasan Qarmali, 
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governor of that district and a relative of one of their number. 
Darya Khan Lohanl, the leader of the revolt, died, and his son 
Bahadur Khan was proclaimed king in his father’s fief of Bihar, 
and assumed the usual prerogatives of eastern royalty. Tliis bold 
act of defiance attracted many malcontents to his standard, and 
he was soon at the head of an army of 100,000 horse, with which 
he occupied the country to the east of the Ganges as far north as 
SambhaL Nasir IDiiln Lohanl, governor of Ghazipur, who had re- 
belled on his own account, joined him, and he assumed the title of 
Muhammad Shah and was able, for several months, to set Ibrahim 
at defiance. 

In this position of afiairs Ghazi IDian, son of Daulat IGian Lodi, 
the powerful governor of Lahore, visited Ibrahim at Delhi, and was 
so impressed by the discontent which had alienated fi^’om him the 
leading nobles of the kingdom that he returned to the Punjab a 
bitter enemy of Ibrahim’s rule, and warned his father that should 
the Idng be successful in his campaign against the rebels in Hin- 
dustan and Bihar he would not leave him long in possession of 
Lahore. From this time date Daulat Khan’s virtual assumption of 
independence and his intrigues with Babur, which will be described 
in Chapter i of Volume iv, and wliich led to Ibrahim’s overthrow 
and to the establishment of a new and foreign dynasty on the 
throne of Delhi. 

Daulat Khan died while Babur was yet on the way to his gi*eat 
conquest, and at the same time died Bahadur Khan, or Sultan 
Muhammad, the de facto Idng of Bihar, but Ibrahim Shah Lodi 
was defeated and slain by Babur at Panipat on April 18, 1626, 
after a reign of nine years, as will be related in the account of 
Babur’s conquest of India. 



CHAPTER X 

THE IvINGDO]\[ OF JAUNPUR 


Tin: eunuch Bialik Sarvar, Khvaja Jalian, having, as minister, 
placcfl on the throne of Dcllii, in Marcli, 1393, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
.-on of ^fuliammad and gi’andson of Firuz Tugiiluq, and suppressed 
the Hindu rebellions in the Gangctic Doab and Oudli, tlircw oft’ his 
allegiarice to Delhi, and established himself .at Jaunpur. He ex- 
tended hi.« authority not only over Oudh. but .also over the Gangctic 
Dofib as far we.st .as Koll and, on the cast, into Tirhnt and Bihar. 
TIi.s advance in this direction alanned the king of Bengal, who pro- 
]ii:\ated him with the tribute of clcidiants, due under the tre.aty 
v.-itii Firuz Tughluq. to the king of Delhi, who Av.as no longer .strong 
cnomrli lo as-ert his claim to the tribtite or to resent its diversion 
to .Taunpiir. 

IHivaja J.ahrin sent no aid to Delhi when it was attacked by 
'Plmur. and it i.s not recorded that he paid any attention to the 
invaders. He died in 1399, leaving his dominions intact to his 
adopted son.^falik Qaranful, M'ho adopted the royal style of Mubfmik 
Shrdi, and struck coin and csinscd the himtha to be recited in his 
name. 

An account of the abortive c.xpedition undertaken by jIIjiIIu and 
Mahmud Shah of Delhi, who hoped, on Kliviija Jahan’s death, to 
recover Jaunpur, has already been given in Chapter vii. Jaunpur 
was again menaced in 1401, and ilubarak prepared to repel an in- 
vasion, but died suddenly in 1402, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, who ascended the throne under the title of Shams-ud-dln 
Ibrahim Shah. 

Ibnilnm was a cultured prince and a liberal patron of learning, 
which was then in sore need of a peaceftil retreat^ and found it at 
his court, from which issued many works on tlieology and laAV. The 
second expedition of Mallu and Mahmud Shsih of Delhi against 
Jaunpur ended, as has been already related, in Mahmud’s flight fi’om 
lus overbearing minister. Ibrahim’s pride forbade him to treat his 
guest as liis sovereign, and Mahmud was so chagi’ined by his recep- 
tion that he surprised Ibrahim’s governor in Kanaiy, expelled liim 
frd-i the toAvn, and made it his residence. Ibrahim hesitated to 
take up arms against him, and returned to Jaunpur, while Mallu 
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returned to Delhi. In 1405 he was slain in battle by Kliizr Khan 
the Sayyid and Mahmud Shah returned to Delhi, leaving Malik 
Mahmud in command of Kanauj. Ibrahim attempted to expel him, 
but Mahmud Shah marched to his reUef, and Ibrahim retired, but 
returned again in 1407 and, after a eiege of four months, forced 
Malik Mahmud to surrender and marched on Delhi. He was deterred 
by a report that Muzaifar I of Gujarat lud marched fi’om Malwa to 
the assistance of Mahmud Shah from attacking the city, but annexed 
the district of Sambhal, east of the Ganges, a»id appointed his son 
governor there. 

Between 1409 and 1414 Ibraliim was persuaded by the saint 
Qutb-ul-‘Alam to invade Bengal with the object of punishing Raja 
Ganesh who, having acquired in that kingdom more power than its 
nominal ruler, w^as persecuting Islam. Ganesh, on discovering that 
his persecution of Muslims •was raising up enemies against him on 
all sides, promised to desist from it, and permitted Qutb-ul-‘Alam 
to convert his son Jaimal to Islam, and the saint, satisfied with this 
success, persuaded Ibrahim Shah to retire. 

Ibrahim’s abortive attempt, early in 1428, to restore Muhammad 
Khan Auhadi to' Bayana has been described in Chapter viii. It 
added nothing to his reputation. 

In 1433 the idea of annexing the town and district of Kalpi 
occurred simultaneously to Ibrahim and to Hushang Shah of Malwa. 
Each had advanced his frontier in this direction, and the district 
lay between their dominions and was separated from Delhi, to which 
it nominally owed allegiance, by the turbulent district of Etawah. 
The two kings met in the neighbourhood of Kalpi and hostilities 
were imminent when Ibrahim was obliged to retreat by the news 
that Mubarak Shah of Delhi was marching on J aunpur. His anxiety 
was relieved by the assassination of Mubarak, but before he could 
return Hushang had profited by his absence to receive the surrender 
of Sadir Khan, the governor, and had added Kalpi to his dominions. 

Ibrahim died in 1436 and was succeeded by his son Mahmud 
Shah, who in 1443 opened ^vith Mahmud Shah Khalji a friendly 
correspondence followed by measures which involved the trs'o states 
in hostilities. Hushang Shall, Mahmud Khalji’s cousin, had left 
Qadir Khan at Kalpi as governor of the fortress and district and he 
profited by the disputes regarding the succession to the throne 
of Malwa to assume independence, and even styled himafilf Qadir 
‘ Shah.’ Qadir was now dead and had been succeeded by his son, who 
styled himself Kasir Shah, and so conducted himsfilf as to scandalise 
all good Muslims. He destroyed a flourishing and populous town 
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:!nd lifiTuled over ninny Muslim jnrls to Hindus in order that they 
might he taught to posture and dance, accomplishments held in the 
East to be disreputable. Mahmud of .Taunpur was among those 
to whom JsasTr s behaviour gave ofl'cncc, and ho sent a mission to 
Mahmud Khalji to complain of his lieutenant’s misconduct. Tlic 
king of Mfdwa admitted that he had heard the reports which were 
confirmed by the letter of ^rahmud Sharqi’, and gave him per- 
mission to punish XasTr. He marched to KfdpT, attacked Naslr, and 
exjielled him from the town, and Nasir, assuming now the character 
of a va^xal of Mfilwa. Avrote to Jlahmud Khalji and complained that 
the king of .Taunpur had expelled him from a fief which had been 
bestowed ujion his father by the king of Mfdwa, and intended to 
annex not only Kfdpl, but ChanderT. Mahmud Khalji sent a message 
T 0 .M ahmud f?harql, suggesting that as Nasir had cxpre.sscd contrition 
he should be left in possession of the sub-district of Rath in the 
!\; Ijii di.'.rrict, bur. IMahmud Sharql, im]icllcd cither by ambition or 
iiy - just aiiprcciation of the oflenccs of Avhich Kasir had been guilty, 
refu>cd to .stay his hand, and on November 14, 1444, Mahmud IClialjl 
marched against him. The annics met near Trij, and an indecisive 
battle Ava« fought, but Jlahmud Sharql occupied a strong position 
from Avhich he refused to be drawn, and desultory openitions con- 
tinued for some months, until Mahmud Khalji and his protege Nasir 
vithdrew to Chandcrl for the rainy season. While they were in 
quarter.«! at Chandcrl peace Avas concluded, !Mahmud Sharql agreeing 
to place Kasir at once in possession of Ruth and to restore the rest 
of the KfilpI district AA'ithin four months, provided that Mahmud 
Khalji had retired, b}^ that time, to Mandu. After some hesitation 
on the part of Mahmud Klialjl these terms Averc accepted, and were 
observed, and by the end of the year each monarch had returned 
to his OAvn capital and the district of KfilpI had becTi restored to 
Xasir, AA’hose chastisement Avas deemed to have been sufficient 

Mahmud SharqI’s adA’enture against Buhlul Lodi of Delhi in 
1452 and its unfortunate results for Jaunpur, have already been 
described in Chapter ix. His rash attack on Delhi served but to 
open Buhlul’s eyes to the danger with Avhich the existence of an 
independent kingdom of Jaunpur menaced him, and to convince 
him of the necessity for its destruction. 

After this unfortunate enterprise Mahmud turned his attention 
to the Chunar district, the greater part of AA'hich he annexed. 

^ ^ The dynasty ot Jaunpur is known as the Sharql, or EaBtem, dynasty, both from 
ihL '‘itle of Malik-ush-Sharq (*Eing of the East’) held by its founder, and fiom the 
situation of its domimons, to the east of those of Delhi. 
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Nizfim-iul-dm Ahmad gives him credit for an expedition against the 
idolaters of Orissa, whom, he says, he plundered, destroying their 
idol-temples, but he may be acquitted of the folly of pursuing pur- 
poseless adventures in foreign lands when the defence of his own 
kingdom demanded all his energies. 

The death of Mahmud in 1467, just as he was about to meet 
Buhlfd Lodi in the field, and the accession of his son Bliikan, who 
assumed the title of Muhammad Shilh, have been described in the 
preceding chapter. Buhlfd, having made peace with kluhammad 
and retreated as far as Dhankaur, near the Jumna, about iwenty- 
eight miles south-east of Delhi, was reminded that he had left his 
kinsman, Qutb Khiln Lodi, in captivity at Jaunpur, and suddenly 
returned to compel Muhammad Shrls-ivP re1<7asc> him. IMuhammad 
turned with equal promptitude ad ina' i'rched to Shamsabad\ from 
which fief he expelled Raja^H'l/ir ihlul’s vassal, and installed 
in his place Jaunfm Kluii^l4j(!^®i n. His siiccess attracted to his 
standard B;,aja Partiilxoj^'^ who openly transferred his alle- 

giance from Delhi tnyfJty/ini//ii..^two opposing armies marched 
to the neighboumiye»4l on\>'^\e Jumna, where, after some 

desultory and incIpr^jCU’ ‘S'^ir^iiting thi,' of Jaunpur was demoralised 
by intestine strifdjjs i ^^^immad Shrih,\v'ho, after his elevation to 
the throne, had e^g, jicco violent and bloodthirsty disposition, had 
sent an order direbusihXHie chief magistrate of Jaunpur to put to 
death Hasan Khan, Uv oungcr son of Mahmud Shiih, and Qutb Khan 
Lodi. The magistrate replied that he could not carry out the order 
as the king’s mother was protecting the condemned men, and Mu- 
hammad enticed his mother from the city by persuading her that 
he wished to consult her regarding the assignment of a share of the 
kingdom to his brother, Hasan Khan. She had no sooner left 
Jaunpur than Hasan Khan M'as murdered, and as she remained at 
Kanauj to mourn her son, Muhammad insulted her grief bj’^ the 
brutal taunt that she would save herself trouble b}’’ mourning at 
the same time for her other sons, who would presently follow Hasan 
to the grave. Tlie threat put the princes on their guard, and by 
persuading the tyrant that Buhlul was about to make a night attack 
on his camp they induced him to place at their disposal 30,000 horse 
and thirty elephants, wherewith to meet it. With this force Husain 
Khan, the king’s elder surviving brother, mthdrew fi’om the camp, 
followed by Buhlul, M'ho perceived in the movement a menace to 
his lines of communication. He intercepted Husain Khan’s younger 

» In 27“ 32' N. and 79° 30' B. 

2 In 26° 68' N. and 78° 36 E. 
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brother, .Inlfil Ivhfin, who was attempting tv) join him, and detained 
him as a hostage for Qutb Khan Lodi, who had by some means 
cscajiod assassination. Muhammad Shfih, now aware of the defection 
of Ilia brothers, retreated towards the Ganges, followed by Buhlfil, 
but. on approaching Kanauj, discovered that his power was gone, 
and that his brother Husain had there been acclaimed as king. 
Muhainmad wnsdc-serted by the few nobles who remained with him 
.and was slain while attempting, Avith a fcAV pcr.sonal adherents, to 
defend himself against an attack from the army Avhich had lately 
been his own. 

Husain Shah surrendered Qutb Khan Lodi to Buhlfil, receiving 
in return his brother, Jalfd Khan, and the tAVo monarchs concluded 
a four years' truce, AA’hich both observed, Husain because his am- 
bhion found another outlet, and Buhlfil because he required a 
period of peace in which to consolidate his poAA'cr and develop his 
re-'^urees. 

.'Eusain’s military strength far c.vccedcd that of Buhlfil, for, if 
the Idstorians arc to be believed, he AA-as able, after concluding peace, 
to assemble an army of 300,000, A\'ith 1,400 elephants, for a pre- 
datory incur.^ion into Orissa, Avhere Kajiilc-shwar DcA’.a, of the Solar 
line, had established his authority in 1434. The numbers may be 
exaggerated, but AAithout a very numerous army Husain could not 
have rislvcd an advance to distant Orissa through or along the fron- 
tier of the intervening kingdom of Bengal, still less a retreat, laden 
AA'ith spoil. His first stop was to crush the now virtually independent 
landholders of Tirhut, Avhich province Avas devastated and plun- 
dered. He then marched on to Orissa, AA’here the depredations of 
his great army overawed the raja and induced him to purchase 
peace by the payment of an immense ransom in elephants, horses, 
money, and valuable goods, Avhich is represented by Muslim vanity 
as the first instalment of an annual tribute. 

In 1466, after his return from Orissa, he sent an army to capture 
the fortress of Gwalior, Avhere Raja Man Singh still maintained his 
independence of both Jaunpur and Delhi, but the expedition Avas 
only partly successful, and after a protracted siege the army retired 
■on the payment of an indemnity by the raja. 

The four years’ truce Avith Delhi, concluded on the king’s ac- 
cession in 1458, Avas long expired, and in 1473 Husain, urged by his 
•wife Jallla, a daughter of ‘Alam Shah, the last Sayyid king of Delhi, 
now living contentedly in .inglorious retirement at Budaun, entered 
upq*' a series of campaigns, having for their object the conquest 
and annexation of Delhi. 
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He marched with a large army to the eastern bank of the 
Jumna, a few miles to the south-east of Delhi, and Buhlul, who could 
put into the field no more than 18,000 horse, w’as so dismayed by 
the imminence of his peril that he attempted to secure peace by 
offering to retain only the city of Delhi and the country for thirty- 
six miles round it, and to govern this district as Husain’s vassal. 
The offer Avas rejected, and Buhlul marched from the city to meet 
his poAverfiil enemy. The armies Avere encamped on ojAposite banks 
of the Jumna, Avhich, for some days, neither ventured to cross in 
force, but Husain Shah, in his contempt of his opponent, neglected 
all military precautions, and Avas accustomed to permit nearly the 
Avhole of his array to disperse for the pui-pose of plundering the rich 
villages of the Doab. Buhlfil, observing this, crossed the river in 
force and suddenly attacked his camp. There AA'as no force to 
oppose him, and Husain AA'as compelled to ffee, leaAing not only his 
camp, but the ladies of his harem, in the victor’s hands. The latter 
Avere generously sent by Buhlfil unharmed to Jaunpur. 

A neAV treaty Avas noAV made, and a truce of three years AA'as 
agreed upon, but Avas broken in the folloAA'ing year b}' Husain, who, 
at the instigation’of his Avife, marched AA'ith an araiy of 100,000 hoi^se 
and 1000 elephants to EtaAA'ah, held by Qutb Khan Lodi. EtaAA'ah 
Avas captured at once, and Husain marched on Delhi. Buhlfil again 
sued, in the humblest guise, for peace, but his entreaties Avere dis- 
regarded, and when he took the field he again defeated Husain, but 
Avas not strong enough to profit by his success and AA'as fain to agree 
to peace. Shortly afterAvards Husain marched on Delhi for the third 
time, but was defeated at Sikhera, about twenty-five miles east 
of the city, and retreated to EtaAA'ah. Qutb Khan Lodi had been 
permitted to retain his fief on SAvearing fealty to Husain, and now 
waited on him. On learning that Husain still entertained the design 
of conquering Delhi the Avily Afghan went about to mislead him, 
and, after disparaging Buhlul, promised that he Avould never rest 
until he had conquered Delhi for Jaunpur. Husain Avas completely 
deceived and alloAA'ed Qutb Khan to leave his camp. He joined 
Buhlul at Delhi and put him on his guard against Husain, of whose 
determination he Avarned hini. 

The fugitive ‘Alam Shah, Husain’s fiither-in-laAV, uoav died, and 
his death supplied Husain Avith a pretext for visiting Budaun, of 
Avhich district he dispossessed his brother-in-law, ‘Alam Shah’s son. 
From Budaun he marched to Sambhal, captured Tatar Khn.n Lodi^ 
who held the district for Buhlul, and sent him a prisoner to Saran, 
in Tirhut. He then again assembled his army for an attack on 
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Dellii, and in j\Iarcli, 1479, encamped on the eastern bank of the 
Jumna. Tliis appeared, of all Husain’s campaigns, to offer the fairest 
prospect of success. He had been ^’ictorious on the east of the 
Ganges, his numbers n-erc overwhelming, and Buhlul Lodi and Ins 
offieers were even more depressed than on former occasions. Qutb 
Khan was, however, enabled to serve his kinsman by appealing to 
Husain’s filial affection. He invoked the memoiy of Bibi Raji, 
Husain’s mothei*, who had befriended him when he was a iirisoner 
at Jaunpur, and conjured the invader to leave Delhi unmolested. 
Husain was so afiected that he agreed to retire on obtaining 
Buhlfil recognition of his tenure of his new conquests to the east 
of the Ganges, corresponding to the modern province of Rohilkhand. 
The recognition was readily accorded and Husain began a leisure^ 
retreat towards Jaunpur. He had so frequently violated treaties 
that Buhliil considered himself justified in following his example, 
an.! perfidiously attacked the reti*eating army and captured a large 
number of elephants and horses laden with spoil and treasure, and 
the persons of Husain’s minister and about fort)*^ of his principal 
nobles. 

This success marks the turn of the tide in favour of Delhi, and 
Buhlul pursued the demoralised army of Jaunpur and occupied and 
annexed the sub-di.stricts of Kampil, Patiali, Shamsabad, Suket, 
Koll, Slarahra, and Jalesar. Husain, when hard pressed by Buhlul’s 
pursuit, turned and faced him, but was defeated, and when peace 
was made was obliged to acquiesce in Buhlul’s retention of the con- 
siderable tract which he had recovered, and to withdraw tlie firontier 
of his kingdom to Chhibramau, sixteen miles south of the modern 
town of FaiTukhabad. 

« Buhlul returned to Dellii and Husain retired to RaprI, but was 
soon in arms again to recover his lost territory, and met Buhlul at 
Suhnuhb On this occasion he suffered the heaviest defeat which he 
had yet experienced, and the plunder which fell into Buhlul’s hands, 
and the military renown which he acquired with his victoiy turned 
the scale in favour of Delhi. Buhlul encamped at Chhibramau and 
shortly afterwards resumed the offensive against Husain and de- 
feated him at RaprI. Husain fled towards Gwalior, and, after losing 
some of his wives and children in his passage of the Jumna, was 
attacked near Athgath on the Chambal by the Bhadauriyas, a pre- 
datory tribe, who plundered his camp. Kirat Singh of Gwalior, who 
still retained confidence in his cause, supplied him with a large sum 
of i 'oney, a contingent of troops, tents, horses, elephants, and 
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camels, and personally escorted him as far as KalpI on his way back 
to JaunjDur. 

Buhliil marched, after his victory, on Etawah, which was still 
tributary to Jaunpur, captured the fort after a siege of three days, 
and then turned to attack Husain, who awaited him opposite Baigaon 
Khaga\ on the Ganges, and was still strong enough to deter liim 
for some months from attempting to force the passage of the river, 
until Baja Tilok Chand, whose estate lay on the north of the 
Ganges, joined him, and led his army across by a ford. Husain then 
retreated to Phaphamau, six miles north of Allahabad, the raja of 
which place escorted him in safety to Jaunpur. Buhlul marched 
directly on Jaunpur, and Husain fled by a circuitous route towards 
Kanauj, but Buhlul pursued him, attacked him before he could 
reach that city, and defeated him, capturing one of his wives. He 
then returned to Jaunpur, took the city, placed Mubarak Khan 
Lohanl there as governor, established a garrison under the com- 
mand of Qutb Khan Lodi at Majhaull^, beyond the Gogra, and 
marched to recover Budaun, which was still nominally subject to 
Husain. Husain took advantage of his absence from the neighbour- 
hood of Jaunpur' to reassemble his aimy and march on that city, 
and Mubarak Khan, who was not strong enough to withstand him, 
■withdrew to Majhauli and joined Qutb Khan. Husain followed him 
thither, and the Afghan officers, who hesitated to risk a battle, 
feigned to negotiate, and thus gave Buhlul time to return from 
Budaun and reoccupy Jaunpur. A force under his son Barbak had 
already relieved the garrison of Majhauli, and Husain, at length 
despairing of recovering his kingdom, fled into Bihar, followed by 
Buhlul as far as Haldi, on the Ganges near Ballia. 

With Husain’s flight the line of the Sharqi kings of Jaunpur 
came to an end. Buhlul established his son Barbak as governor of 
Jaunpur, and gave him permission to use the royal title and to coin 
money, specimens of which, issued by him before his father’s death, 
are extant. 

Husain lived in Bengal under the protection of Shams-ud-din 
Yusuf Shah and his successors on the throne of that kingdom until 
1500, but made no attempt to recover his throne beyond fomenting 
the strife between Barbak and his younger brother, Sikandar, who 
succeeded their father on the throne of Delhi in 1489. His hope 
that the quarrel might open a way for his retmm to his former 
kingdom was frustrated, for Sikandar overcame Barbak and Jaunpur 

1 In 26“ 63' N. and 81“ 16' E. 

s In 26“ 17' N. and 83“ 57' E.. 
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\r5i5s ab=?orbed in the kingdom of Delhi, and Husain died in exile in 
circumstances not widely different from those in which his father- 
in-law, the former king of Delhi, died at Budaun. 

The Sharqi dynasty reigned in Jannpur for rather more than 
eighty years, and in that period produced one king of happy 
memoiT, D^rahim, the patron of learning and of architecture. For 
a dynasty whose rule was so brief the Sharqis have left very 
creditable memorials in their public buildings, and the enlighten- 
ment which earned for Jaunpur, in Ibrahim’s reign, the title of 
‘the Shiraz of India’ is suiTirising in one of negro blood. Malik 
Sarvar, who founded the dynasty, was a eunuch, and could therefore 
have no heirs of his body. His two successors were his adopted 
sons, the brothers Mubarak Shah and Ibrahim Shsih, probably slaves. 
Mubarak's name, before he assumed the royal title, was Qarauful, 
‘ the Clove,* a contemptuous term of endearment appropriated to 
African slaves. Ho portraits of the period are known to exist, but 
ihej c appears to be no reason to doubt that the Icings of Jaunpur 
were of negi-o descent. Hie character of Husain, the last of the line, 
is perplexing and disappointing. He was a man of ideas, ivith wide 
opportunities, and resources commensurate with both, ever on the 
point of realising some great scheme of aggrandisement and ever 
missing his opportunity through carelessness, folly, and perhaps 
physical cowardice. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL 

It must not be supposed that the province of Bengal, conquered 
for Muhammad hin Sam and Qutb-ud-din Aibak by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar the Khalj, was conterminous •with the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal which were governed until 1905 by a Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. Before the Muhammadan conquest Bengal was di'dded into 
five regions, (1) Radha, the country west of the Hughlf and 
south of the Ganges ; (2) BagdI, the delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra ; (3) Banga, the country to the east of the delta ; 
(4) Barendra, the country to the north of the Padma and between 
the Karatoya and the Mahanandfi rivers ; and (5) Mithila, the 
country west of the Mahiinanda. Muhammad Bakhtyar took pos- 
session of the south-eastern parts of Mithila, Barendra, the northern 
districts of Radha, and the north-western districts of Bagdi. The 
Muhammadan province and kingdom of Bengal was long confined 
to this territory, which was commonly known, from the name of 
its capital, as Lakhnawati, but was subsequently extended into 
Banga and the western districts of Radha, which included Jhar- 
khand, or Chota Nagpur. 

The course of events in Bengal during the period of its depen- 
dence on Delhi, which was its normal condition until 1338, has 
already been traced. Although the country was regarded until 
that time as a province the loyalty of its governors was always, 
owing to the distance which separated Lakhnawati from Delhi, 
and climatic conditions which rendered military operations im- 
possible for many months in each year, a veiy uncertain quantity. 
It depended almost entirely on the king’s ability to command 
obedience, and the dubious attitude of the governors of Lakh- 
nawati to the central authority became a byword at Delhi. The 
royal title was occasionally assumed, as by ‘All Mardan, who ob- 
tained the government from Qutb-ud-din Aibak after the death 
of Muhammad Bakhtyar, and by Ghiyas-ud-din the IDialj, who 
succeeded ‘All Mardan. The first serious rebellion against a strong 
king of Delhi was that of Tughril against Balban, and the first 
instance of the unquestioned use of the royal title in Bengal was 
that of N^ir-ud-din Mahmud, the contemptible frither of the still 
more contemptible Mu‘izz-ud-(hn, Balban's successor on the throne 
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of DelliL The father was content with the sovereignty of Bengal, 
and o\itlived the son. who was unfit to ■vs'ield the sceptre of Delhi. 
Mahmud, on his death in 1291, was succeeded by his next surriving 
son, Rnkn-ud-din Kaikafis, who, though he used the royal title and 
coined money in his oato name, owned allegiance to ‘Ala-ud-din 
Khalji of Delhi. 

Kaikfius died in 1.302, and was succeeded by his next brother, 
Shams-ud-din Firuz, who reigned obscurely until his death in 1318, 
Avhen his eldest son, Shihab-ud-din Bughra, and his third son, 
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Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur, contended for the kingdom. The Muslims 
had by this time extended their rule into Bang, or Eastern Bengal, 
and Bahadur had established himself, before his father’s death, at 
Sonargaon, in the present district of Dacca, and when Bughra 
ascended the throne in Lakhnawati he attacked and defeated him. 
Bughra died, or was slain, and his next brother, Nasir-ud-din, who 
was older than Bahadur, ascended the throne and in 1324 sought 
the assistance of Gliiyas-ud-dln Tughluq^ of Del hi against his 


^ See Chapter ti. 
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"brother. Tugliluq marched into Bengal, established Nasir>ud-din 
on the throne of Lakhnawat!, and earned Bahadur a captive to 
Dellii. 

Muhammad Tugliluq, immediately after his accession, restored 
Bahadur to the government of Sonargaon, or Eastern Bengal, but 
associated with him, as a precautionary measure, Tatar Khan, better 
known by his later title of Bahram Khan. Shortly afterwards Mu- 
hammad appointed Malik Bidar Khaljl, Qadr Khan, to the govern- 
ment of Lakhnawati and ‘Izz-ud-din A‘zam-ul-Mullc to that of 
Satgaon. 

In 1330 Bahadur rebelled in Sonargaon, but was defeated and 
put to death and Bahram Khan remained sole governor of Eastern 
Bengal. Muhammad Tugliluq displaj^ed the vindictive temper for 
which he afterwards became notorious by causing Bahadur’s skin, 
stuffed with straw, to be exhibited throughout the provinces of the 
kingdom as a warning to disaffected governors. 

The history of Bengal during the period immediately preceding 
and following Bahram’s death in 1336 is extraordinarily obscure. 
Bahram either died a natural death or was slain by his chief armour- 
bearer, who had acquired great influence in the state and on his 
master’s death assumed in Sonargaon the royal title of Fakhr-ud- 
din Mubarak Shah. In 1339 Qadr Klian died at Lakhnawatl, and 
the muster-master of his forces caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of "Western Bengal under the title of ‘Ala-ud-din ‘AH Shah, 
and removed his capital from Lakhnawati to Paiidua. 

Neither rebel had much to apprehend from Muliammad Tughluq, 
whose long course of tyranny was now bearing fruit in these rebel- 
lions which led to the disintegration of his kingdom, and ‘Ala-ud- 
din ‘All’s transfer of his capital to Fandua seems to have been a 
strategic move calculated to bring him within striking distance of 
his rival’s capital at Sonargaon. Hostilities between the tv’o con- 
tinued for some years, and in 1349 Mubarak disappears from the 
scene. He can hardly have been defeated and put to death, as 
stated by the chroniclers, who place the event some years earlier, 
by ‘All, for he was succeeded in Eastern Bengal by his son, 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Ghazi Shah, and ‘Ali himself was no longer reigning 
in 1349, for his foster-brother, Malik Iliyas, who had been con- 
tending with varying success for the crown of Western Bengal ever 
since ‘All had assumed the royal title, caused him to be assassinated 
in 1346, and ascended the throne under the title of Shams-ud-dln 
Iliyas Shah. He was nicknamed Shanga/ra from his addiction to 
the preparation of hemp known as hhang. There is some authority 
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for the statement that he captured and slew Slubarak of Sonargaon, 
but he did not obtain possession of Sonargaon until 1352, when 
GhazI Shiih was expelled. Hiyas is also said to have invaded 
Jajnagar, as the ^^luslim historians style the kingdom of Jajpur^ 
in Orissa, and there to have taken many elephants and much 
plunder. He also invaded the south-eastern provinces of the king- 
dom of Delhi and ovenran Tirhut, thus incurring the resentment of 
Firuz Tughluq, whose punitive expedition against him has already 
been described-. Iliyas was compelled to leave his capital, Pandua, 
at the mercy of the invader, and to retire to Ikdala, where he 
offered a siiccessful resistance. The victory described by the syco- 
phantic historians of Delhi was infructuous, for Firuz was obliged 
to retreat without obtaining from Iliyas even a formal recognition 
of his sovereigntj’’, and, though he is said to have remitted tribute 
to Firuz in 1354 and. 1368, the truth seems to be that he merely 
accredited envoys to Delhi who bore with them the complimentary 
presents which eastern custom demands on such occasions. In 
December, 1356, Firuz formally recognised the independence of 
Bengal, and the gifts borne by his mission were at least as valuable 
as those received by him fi’om Iliyas. These gifts, however, never 
reached their destination, for the envoy, Saif-ud-din, heard when 
he reached Bihar of the death of Iliyas and the accession of his 
son Sikandar, and applied to his master for instructions regarding 
their disposal. Firuz, notwithstanding his treaty Avith Iliyas, directed 
that they should be distributed among the nobles of Bihar and 
recalled Saif-ud-dIn to Delhi to assist in the preparations for an 
invasion of Bengal. Some pretext for this breach of faith Avas 
furnished by a refugee who had recently amved at his court. Tins 
was ^far Khan, son-in-law to Mubarak of Eastern Bengal, whom, 
according to his own account, he had had some expectation of 
succeeding. The conquest of Eastern Bengal by Iliyas had com- 
pelled him to seek safety in flight, and after many vicissitudes he 
reached Delhi, whei’e he Avas well content Avith the position of a 
courtier until his Avi’ongs suggested themselves to the Idng as a 
pretext for invading and conquering Bengal. His advance to Bengal 
has already been described in Chapter a;ti, and while he halted at 
Zafarabad, engaged in superintending the building of Jaunpur, he 
received envoys from Sikandar, bearing valuable gifts. These he 
meanly retained, while persisting in his design of invading Bengal 
Sikandar, like his father, took refuge in Ikdala, and so completely 

^ 1 In 20 ° 61' N. and 80" 20' B. 
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baffled Firuz that when he opened negotiations for peace he de- 
manded and obtained most favourable terms. He is said to have 
been obliged to agi’ee to send to Delhi an annual tribute of forty 
elephants and to surrender Sonargaon to Zafar Khan. The latter 
condition was never fulfilled, owing, as the Delhi historians say, to 
Zafar Khan’s preferring the security of Delhi to the precarious 
tenure of a fief in Sikandar’s dominions, and if the tribute was 
ever paid Sikandar obtained an equivalent in the formal recogni- 
tion of his independence, a jewelled crown worth 80,000 tmvgas, 
and 5000 Arab and Turkman horses; and Bengal was no more 
molested. 

Sikandar had seventeen sons by his first wife, and only one, 
Ghiyas-ud-dm A‘zam, the ablest and most promising of them all, by 
his second. A'zam’s stepmother, in order to secure the succession 
of one of her own sons, lost no opportunity of traducing him to 
his father, and at length succeeded in arousing his apprehensions 
to such an extent that in 1370 he fled to Sonargaon and assumed 
the royal title in Eastern Bengal. Sikandar, who had never believed 
the calumnies against A'zam, left him unmolested for several years, 
but in 1389 marched against him. The armies of the father and the 
son met at Goalpara, and although A'zam had given orders that his 
father was to be taken alive, Sikandar was mortally wounded, and 
died, after the battle, in his son’s arms, forgiving him with his latest 
breath. The throne was the victor’s prize, and one of A'zam’s first 
acts after his accession was to blind all his stepbrothers and send 
their eyes to their mother. He is more pleasantly remembered as 
the correspondent of the great poet Hafiz who sent him the ode 
beginning : 

Of the circumstances in which the ode was composed and sent 
a graceful story is told. A*zam, stricken down by a dangerous 
malady, abandoned hope of life and directed that three girls of his 
harem, named ‘Cypress,’ ‘Rose,’ and ‘Tulip ’ should wash his corpse 
and prepare it for burial. He escaped death and, attributing his 

^ Dr Stanley Lane-Poole, at p. 307 of The Mohammadan Dynasties^ g^ves 1389 as 
the date of A'zam’s accession in Fandna, but Hafiz died in 1388 so that unless A^zam’s 
accession in Pandua is antedated it must be assumed that he enjoyed royal honours in 
Sonargaon before his father’s death. There is no doubt as to the identhy of the king 
addressed by Hafiz, for the poet, after saying that he is sending some Persian sugar to 
Bengal for the parrots of India, closes his ode thus : 
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recovery to the fiiispidous inflneiice of the three girls, made them 
his favourites. Their advaiiccmcnl excited the jealousy of the other 
inmates of the harem, who applied to them the odious epithet 
fiJutfffidla, or corpse-washer. One day the king, in merry mood with 
liis three favourites, uttered as an impromptu the opening hemi- 
stich for the ode, ‘ Cupbearer, the tale now runs of the Cj'press, the 
Hose, and the Tulip,’ and finding that neither he nor any poet at 
his court could continue the theme satisfactorily, .«cnt his effusion 
t-o Ilafiz at Shiraz, who developed the hemistich into an ode and 
com[)]ctcd the first couplet with the hemistich : 

'And tlic argument suhtained ^vith the help of three morning’ draughts/ 

the word used for ‘ morning draught ’ being the same as that used 
for ‘ corpse- washer The double entendre, said to have been for- 
tuitous. was more efficacious even than the king's favour, and 
secured the three reigning beauties from molestation. 

.•* nother story also exhibits A'zam in a pleasing light. One day”, 
while practising with his bow and arrow he accidentally wounded 
the only son of a widow. The woman appealed for justice to the 
qCizl, who .sent an officer to’ summon the king to his court. The 
officer gained access to the royal presence by a stratagem and un- 
ceremoniously served the summons. A'zam, after concealing a short 
sword beneath his arm, obeyed the summons and, on appearing be- 
fore the judge, was abruptly charged with his offence and com- 
manded to indemnify the complainant. After a short discussion of 
terms the woman was compensated, and the judge, on ascertaining 
that she was satisfied, rose, made his reverence to the king, and 
seated him on a throne which had been prepared for his reception. 
Tlie king, drawing his sword, turned to the qazl and said, ‘ Well, 
judge, you have done your duty. If you had failed in it by a hair’s 
breadth I would have taken your head off with this sword ! ' The 
qdzl placed his hand under the cushion on which the king was 
seated, and, producing a scourge, said, ‘ 0 Icing 1 You have obeyed 
the law. Had you failed in this duty your back should have been 
scarified with this scourge 1 ’ A'zam, appreciating the qazVs manly 
independence, riclily rewarded him. If this story be true Bengal 
can boast of a prince more law-abiding than Henry of Monmouth 
and of a judge at least as firm as Gascoigne. 

It is said that A'zam, alarmed by the growth of the pow'er of 
the eunuch Khvaja Jahau of Jaunpur remitted to him the arrears 
of "ti^ibute due to the king of Delhi, but there is no evidence that 

^ The analogy is apparent. 
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tribute had ever been remitted to Delhi, and the sum sent to 
Klivaja Jahaii was perhaps a complimentary present. 

Little more is known of A'zam except that he died in 1396, and 
even the manner of his death is uncertain. Most historians mention 
it casually, as though it were due to natural causes, but one author 
asserts that it was brought about by Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur, a 
Hindu chieftain who is styled Raja Kans by most Muslim historians 
and ultimately ruled Bengal for several years. A‘zam was, how- 
ever, peaceably succeeded by his son, Saif-ud-dln Hamza Shah, the 
obscurity of whose reign ill accords with the gi*andiose title of 
Sulta/ii-v€-Saldtm, or king of kings, bestowed upon him by some 
chroniclers, though it does not appear on his known coins. He was 
defeated in 1404 by Ganesh, but continued to reign until his death 
in 1406, though it appears that the influence of Ganesh was domi- 
nant in Bengal from the time of his victory. Shams-ud-dm, a son 
or adopted son of Hamza, was permitted to ascend the throne, but 
exercised no power, and died after a reign of little more than three 
years. Muslim historians describe Ganesh as a sovereign ruling 
Bengal in his oAvn name, but he has left neither coins nor inscrip- 
tions, and it would seem that he was content with the power of 
royalty Avithout aspiring to its outward tokens, for coins prove that 
the puppet Shams-ud-din Avas succeeded by another puppet, Shihab- 
ud-diii Bayazid, Avhose parentage is doubtful. There is no less 
diflerence of opinion regarding the character than regarding the 
status of Ganesh. According to some accounts he secretly accepted 
Islam, and according to one tolerated it and remained on the best 
of terms Avith its professors, while remaining a Hindu, but the most 
detailed record which has been preserved represents him as a Hindu 
bigot Avhose persecution of Muslims caused Qutb-ul-‘Alam, a well- 
knoAvn Muslim saint of Bengal, to invoke the aid of Ibrahim Sh*ah 
of Jaunpur. Ibrahim invaded Bengal, and Ganesh is said to have 
sought, in his terror, the intercession of Qutb-ul-‘Alam, A\'ho re- 
fused to intercede for a misbeliever. Ganesh considered conversion 
as a means of escape from his difficulties, but eventually com- 
pounded with Qutb-ul-*Alam by suiTendering to liim his son, Jadu 
or Jatmall, in order that he might be converted to Islam and pro- 
claimed king, by which means the country might escape the horrors 
of a religious Avar. Qutb-ul-‘Alam accepted the charge, but dis- 
covered, after he had, with great difficulty, prevailed upon Ibrahim 
Sharql to retire, that he had been the dupe of Ganesh, Avho treated 
the proclamation of his son as a farce, persecuted Muslims more 
zealously than ever, and attempted to reclaim the renegade. The 
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ceremonial purification of tljc lad was accomplished hy the costlj' 
rite of passing him through golden images of coivs, which were 
afterwards broken up and distributed in charity to BrTihmans, but 
the young convert obstinately refused to return to the faith of his 
fathers, and wws imprisoned. Tlic discredited saint suficred for his 
folly by being conii)elled to witness the persecution of his nearest 
and dearest, but in 1414 death came to tlic relief of the IMuslims of 
Bengal and the convert was raised to the throne under the title of 
.lalfil-ud-dln Muhammad, and pereeciited the Hindus as his father 
had ])ersecuted the Muslims. The Brfihmans who liad arranged or 
profited by the ineflectual purification of the new king were per- 
manently defiled by being obliged to swallow the flesh of the animal 
which they adored, and hosts of Hindus are said to have been for- 
cibly converted to Islam. 

Tlie genenil attitude of the Muslim rulers of Bengal to their 
Hindu subjects u-as one of toleration, but it is evident, from the 
nuTiKTical superiorit}’ in Eastern Bengal of Muslims who are cer- 
tainly not the descendants of dominant invaders, that at some period 
an immense wave of proselytisation must have swept over the 
countiw, and it is most probable that that period was the reign of 
Jaliil-ud-din Muhammad, who appeare to have been inspired by the 
zeal proper to a convert, and by a hatred of the religion which had 
prompted his imprisonment, and had ample leisure, during a reign 
of seventeen years, for the propagation of his new faith. 

On his death in 1431 he was succeeded by his son, Shams-ud- 
din Ahmad, who reigned until 1442, but of whoso reign little is 
known, except that Bengal suflered at this time from the aggression 
of Ibnihlra Sharql of Jaunpuh Ahmad is said to have appealed 
to Sultan Shahrukh, son of Timur, who addressed to Ibrahim a 
remonstrance which proved effectual. Towai’ds the end of ^Uimad's 
reign his tyranny became unbearable, and he was put to death by 
conspirators headed by Shfidi Khan and Niisir Klitln, tw’o of his 
principal officers of state, "who had originally been slaves and owed 
their advancement to his favour. Each had designs upon the throne, 
but Kasir Klian forestalled his confederate and, having put him to 
death, assumed the sovereignty of Bengal under the title of Kasir- 
ud-din Mahmud. He claimed descent from Iliyas, and in his person 
the line of the house which had compelled Delhi to recognise the 
independence of Bengal was restored. 

Mahmud reigned peacefully for seventeen years, for the warfare 
between Jannpur and Delhi relieved Bengal of the aggressions of 
its western neighbour, and left the king leisure for the indulgence of 
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his taste in architecture. He rebuilt the old capital, (Jaur, and 
built a mosque at Satgaon, but we know little else of him. He died 
in 1469, and was succeeded by his son, Rukn-ud-dm Barbak, who 
died in 1474. He was the first king in India to advance African 
slaves in large numbers to high rank, and is said to have had no 
less than 8000 of these slaves, who afterwards became a danger to 
the kingdom. He was succeeded on his death by his son Shams-ud- 
din Yusuf, a precisian who insisted on the rigid observance of the 
Islamic law and prohibited the use of wine in his dominions. On 
his death in 1481 the courtiers raised to the throne his son Sikandar, 
a youth whose intellect was so deranged that he was almost imme- 
diately deposed in favour of his great-uncle, Jalal-ud-din Fath Shah, 
a son of Mahmud. Fath Shah was a Avise and beneficent ruler, but 
incm’red the hostility of the African slaves who thronged the court 
by curbing their insolence and punishing their excesses. The mal- 
contents elected as their leader a eunuch named Sultan Shahzada, 
and took advantage of the absence from court, on a distant expe- 
dition, of Indil Khan, who, though an African, was a loyal subject 
of Fath Shah and an able military commander, to compass the 
Mng’s death. The guard over the palace consisted of no less than 
•5000 men, and it was the king’s custom to appear early in the 
morning at the relief of the guard and receive the salutes of both 
guards. The eunuch corrupted the officers of the palace guards, and 
one morning in 1486, when the king came forth, as usual, to take 
the salute, caused him to be assassinated and usurped the throne 
under the title of Barbak Shah. 

Indil Khan, at his distant post, heard of the tragedy and was 
considering on what pretext he could lead his troops to the capital 
to avenge his master’s death when he received a summons from 
Barbak. He welcomed the opportunity and hastened with his troops 
to Gaur, where his infiuence and the armed force at his command 
rendered his position secure. He found that the eunuch’s rule was 
already unpopular, and allowed it to be understood that he was a 
partisan of the old royal house, which was not yet extinct. Barbak 
was apprehensive of his designs, and when he appeared at court 
insisted that he should take an oath not to injure or betray him. 
A copy of the Koran was produced, and Indil Khan, who could not 
refuse the oath, added to it the reservation that he would not injure 
Barbak so long as he was on the throne ; but he interpreted the 
reservation literally, and, having bribed the ushers and doorkeepers 
of the court, awaited an opportunity of avenging the murder of 
Fath Shah. This soon presented itself when the eunuch fell into a 
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dniiikcn plumber. Tnclil Khan forced his ua}* into tlic roj’al apart- 
ment, but finding that TBfirbak had fallen asleep on the enshions 
which composed the throne, hesitated to violate the letter of his 
oath, and was about to withdraw when the drunkard rolled heavily 
over on to the floor. Indil Khmi at once strnek at him with his 
sword, but the blow failed of its eficct, and Barbak, suddenly waking, 
sprang nj)on him and grappled with him. His strength and weight 
enabled him to throw his adversary and sit on his chest, but Indil 
Khan called to Yaghnish Khan, a Turkish ofiieer whom he had left 
without, and who now rushed in with a number of faithful Africans. 
The lamps had been overtnmed and extinguished in the stinggle, 
and Indfl’p followers hesitated to strike in the darkness, lest they 
shoidd injure their master, but he encoui-aged them by shouting 
that their knives would not reach him through the eunuch’s gross 
body, and they .stabbed Barbak repeatedly in the back. He rolled 
ovLT and feigned death, and the}* retired, satisfied that their task 
wa« done. After the}’ had left a slave entered to relight the lamps, 
and Barbak, fearing the return of Indil Khiin, lay still. The slave 
cried out that the king was dead, and Barbak, recognising his voice, 
bade him be silent and asked what had become of Indil Klian. The 
slave replied that ho had gone home, and Barbak, who believed 
the man to be faithful to himself, issued an order for the execution 
of Indil Khfin. The slave left the chamber, but instead of delivering 
the order to any who might have e.xecuted it, went at once to Indil 
Khiin and told liim that his enemy yet lived. Indil Kluiu returned 
to the palace, stabbed Biirbak to death, and, sending for the minister, 
Klianjahan, consulted him regarding the filling of the vacant throne, 
the rightful heir to which was a child of two years of age. In the 
morning the courtiers waited upon Path Shah’s widow, Avho urged 
the avenger of her husband’s blood to ascend the throne. Indil 
Kliiin, after a decent display of reluctance, accepted the charge, 
and was proclaimed, a few months after the assassination of Path 
Shah, by the title of Saif-ud-din Piruz. His elevation established 
an' unfortunate precedent, and historians observe that it was hence- 
forth an accepted rule in Bengal that he who slew a Icing’s murderer 
acquired a right to the throne. 

Ttruz had already distinguished himself as a soldier and ad- 
ministrator, and during his short reign of three years he healed the 
disorders of the kingdom and restored the discipline of the army. 
His fault was prodigality, and deq)ite the warnings and protests of 
his counsellors he wasted the public treasure by lavishing it on 
beggars. 
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On his death in 1489 the nobles raised to the throne, under the 
title of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud II, the surviving son of Fath Shah. 
Owing to the king’s youth the administration •was necessarily carried 
on by his counsellors, and all power in the state fell into the hands 
of an African entitled Habash Khan, whose monopoly of power 
excited the discontent of the other courtiers, one of wdiom, an 
Afi’ican known as Sidi Badr the Madman, slew him and took his 
place. Sl(h Badr's ambition was jiurely selfish, and in 1490 he 
caused the young Idng to be put to death and himself ascended 
the throne under the bombastic title ■ of Shams-ud-dln Abu-Nasr 
Muzafiar Shah. This bloodthirsty monster, in the course of a reign 
of three years, put most of the leading men in the kingdom to 
death. The only measure in which he displayed wisdom was his 
choice of a minister, which rested on ‘Ala-ud-din Husain, a Sayyid 
of a family which came fi’om Tirmiz, on the Oxus, and a man 
respectable alike by reason of his lineage, his ability, and his 
j)ersonal character. He probably restrained Muzaflar’s violence, 
and he served him faithfully as long as it was possible to do so, 
but the Afi’ican developed the vice of avarice, fatal to a ruler 
whose authority depends upon the sword, and committed at once 
the crime of enhancing the burdens of his people and the blunder 
of diminisliing the emoluments of his army. Sayyid Husain could 
no longer maintain his master’s authority, and, wearied by protests 
against the tyranny with "which his position in a measure identified 
him, withdrew his support, and immediately found himself the 
leader of a revolt. The troops, placing him at their head, besieged 
the king for four months in Gaur. The contest was teminated by 
the death of the king, who perished in a sortie •which he led from 
the fortress. The nobles, after some consultation, elected Sayyid 
Husain king in 1493, on receiving from him guarantees which bore 
some resemblance to a European constitution of 1848. 

The new king’s full title appears fi’om inscriptions to have been 
Sayyid-us-Sadat ‘Ala-ud-din Abu-’l-Muzafiar Shah Husain Sultan 
hin Sayyid Ashraf al-Husainl, and it is possible that to his father’s 
name Ashraf may be traced the belief of some historians that 
he was descended from or connected with the Sharlfe of Mecca. 
He proved to be worthy of the confidence reposed in him, and 
inaugurated his reign by issuing orders for the cessation of 
plundering in Gtaur. The orders were not at once obeyed, and 
the punishment of the reiractory was prompt and severe, though 
the statement that he put 12,000 plunderers to death on this 
occasion is probably an exaggeration. The booty recovered from 
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those wlio suflercd for their disobedience enriched the royal 
treasury. 

Husain Shfih transferred his cjipihil from Gaur to Ikdrda, 
probably witli the object of punishing the people of Gaur for their 
support of JIuzaflTar’s cause, but his successor restored Gaur to its 
foraicr pre-eminence. 

Husain was, with the exception of Iliyas, the greatest of the 
^Ii:slim kings of Bengal. Among his earliest reforms were two very 
necessary measures, the first of which Avas the dcstimction of the 
power of the large force of or Hindu infantry', which had 

long been employed as the giuirds of the palace and of the royal 
peivon, and had graduall}', during several preceding reigns, acquired 
a position analogous to that of the Praetorian Guards at Rome. 
A 'great part of the corps was disbanded, and the remainder Avas 
cmjdoycd at a distance from the capital, and the duty of guarding 
the Iniig's person AA-as entrusted to Muslim troops. The second 
reform aa us the expulsion fi*om the kingdom of all Afriains, aa'Iiosc 
numbers had greatly increased and aa'Iiosc presence, since some of 
them had tasted the sweets of poAver, AA*as a danger to the throne. 
During the scA’cnteen years preceding Husain’s accession three 
kings of this race had occupied the throne, and there AA’as some 
reason to fear that the negroes might become a ruling caste. The 
exiles in A’ain sought an asylum in Delhi and Jaunpur, Avhere they 
were too Avell knoAvn to be AA'clcome, and most of them ultimately 
drifted to the Deccan and Gujarat, Avhere men of their race had for 
many years been largely employed. 

In 1495 Husain Shah, the last of the Sharql Icings of Jaunpur, 
having been driven fi’om his kingdom by Sikandar Lodi of Delhi, 
fled for refuge to Bengal, and Avas hospitably accommodated by 
‘Ala-ud-din Husain Shiih at Kahalgaon (Colgong), where he lived 
in retirement until liis death in 1500. 

Husain, having established order in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, carried his arms into those districts Avhich had formerly 
been Included in the kingdom of Bengal, but had, during the dis- 
orders of the six preceding reigns, fallen away from a trunk too 
feeble to support branches. He recovered the lost prorinces as far 
as the borders of Orissa to the south, and, having thus established 
his authority at home, turned his attention to foreign conquest, 
and in 1498 invaded the kingdom of Assam, then ruled by 
Hilambar, the third and last reign, of the Kien dynasty. Husain 
led "his army as feir as Kamrup and, after a long siege, captured 
Kamalapur, Hilambar’s capital; by stratagem. Other rulers, Rup 
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Narayan, Mai Kunwar, Gosal Klien, and Sacliliml Nara3'aii, are 
mentioned by a Muslim historian as having been overcome in 
this campaign. They were probably governors of provinces of 
Nilambar’s kingdom. 

Husain, on returning to his capital, placed one of his sons in 
command of his new conquest, but the raja, who had fled to the 
hills, took advantage of the rainy season, when the state of the 
roads and rivers rendered the arrival of reinforcements and sup- 
plies impossible, to descend into the plains and attack the foreign 
garrison, which he put to the sword. Husain made no attempt to 
avenge this defeat or to recover Assam, but devoted liis attention 
to securing his frontiers, and to the building of mosques and alms- 
houses, for the maintenance of which he provided by endowments 
of land. He died a natural death in 1618, after a reign of Wenty- 
flve years, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Naslb Khan, who 
assumed the title of Nasir-ud-dm Nusrat Shah. 

Nusrat Shah, who had, before his accession, exercised almost 
regal power as governor of BagdI, or the Ganges delta, and had 
coined money in his o^vn name, was a prince of gentle disposition 
and strong natural afiections, for he not only refrained from 
following the barbarous eastern custom of slaying, mutilating, or 
imprisoning his brothers, but doubled the provision which his 
father had made for them. Early in his reign he invaded Tirhut, 
attacked, defeated, and slew the raja, and appointed ‘Ala-ud-din 
and Maldidum-i-‘Alam, his own brothers-in-law, to the government 
of the reconquered province. 

Nusrat had occupied the throne for seven years when Babur 
invaded India, and having defeated and slain Ibrahim Lodi, seated 
himself on the throne of the kingdom of Dellii. Numbers of the 
Afghan nobles of Delhi and many of the late royal famOy fled to 
Bengal, and were well received by Nusrat, who bestowed flefs upon 
them for their support, and married the daughter of Ibrahim Lodi. 
He made a demonstration against Babur by sending Qutb Sbah, 
one of his nobles, to occupy Bahraich, but when Babur established 
his authority in Jaunpur attempted to conciliate him with gifts 
which would not have turned him fi’om his purpose had the time 
been ripe for the invasion of Bengal In 1532, after Babur’s death, 
Nusrat was alarmed by rumours of the hostile intentions of Huma- 
yun, and sent an envoy to Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in Mandu to 
form an alliance. The envoy was well received, but his mission was 
fruitless. 

The Portuguese now made their first appearance in Bengal. In 
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152B Martini Afibnso de Mcllo Jusartc was sent by Nuno da Cunba, 
governor of the Portngnesc Indies, to gain a foothold in Bengal, 
but was shipwrcched, and fell into the bands of Klnida Baklisli 
Khilii of Gliakiria, south of Chatgaon (Chittagong), where he re- 
mained a prisoner until he was ransomed for £1500 by Shihfib-ud- 
dln, a merchant of Chittagong. Shihab-ud-din was soon afterwards 
in difficulties with Nusrat Shah, and appealed to the Portuguese 
for help, ilartim Affonso was sent in command of a trading ex- 
pedition to Chittagong, and sent a mission, with presents worth 
about £1200 to Nusrat Shfih in Gaur. The misconduct of the 
Portuguese in Chittagong, and their disregard of the customs 
regulations incensed the king, and he ordered their arrest and the 
confiscation of their property. Tlie governor of Chittagong treacher- 
ously seized their leaders at a banquet to which he had invited 
them, .slew the private soldiers and sailors who had not time to 
e^cai e to the ships, confiscated property ivorth £100,000, and sent 
his prisoners to Gaur. Nusrat Shfdi demanded a ransom so ex- 
orbitant that the Portuguese authorities refused to pay it, but 
punished the king by burning Cliittagong. This measure of reprisal 
in no way benefited the captives, who had from the first been 
harshly treated, and were now nearly starved. 

Nusrat Shah’s character deteriorated towards the end of his 
reign, probably as a result of his debancherj’, and his temper 
became violent. One day in 1533, as he ivas paying a visit to his 
father’s tomb at Gaur he threatened with punishment for some 
trivial fault one of the eunuchs in his train. Tlie eunuch, in fear of 
his life, persuaded his companions to join him in an attemi)t to 
destroy the tyrant, and on returning to the palace the king was put 
to death by the conspirators. He was succeeded by his son ‘Alfi- 
ud-din Flrfiz, who had reigned for no more than three months when 
he was murdered by his uncle, Ghiyiis-ud-dm Mahmud, who had 
been permitted by Nusrat to wield almost ro 3 ’al power throughout 
a great part of the kingdom. 

Malimud usurped his nephew’s throne in 1633, and was almost 
immediately involved in trouble by the rebellion of his brother-in- 
law, Makhdum-i-‘Alam, who held the fief of Hajipur in Bih§.r and 
was leagued with the Afghan, Sher Kh5.n Sur of Sasseram, who had 
established himself in Bihar on the death of Muhammad Shah, the 
Afghan who had been proclaimed by the refractory Lodi nobles 
king in Eastern Hindustan. The two rebels defeated and slew Qutb 
Khai? governor of Monghyr, who was sent against them by Mahmud, 
and Sher Ehan captured the elephants, material of war, and treasure 
C.H.I. HI. 18 
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of the defeated army, by means of which he was enabled immedi- 
ately to increase his power and extend his influence. 

ihe successful issue of this rebellion and the great profit reaped 
by Slier Khan emboldened Makhdum-i-‘Alam again to rise against 
Mahmud without seeking, on this occasion, a partner who might 
again appropriate all the spoils, but the task was beyond his 
poAver, and he was defeated and slain. Slier Khan resolved to 
avenge the death of his former confederate, sent his advance guard 
towards Bengal, and folloived it ivith all his available forces. The 
position which Mahmud elected to defend ivas the narrow passage 
betiveen the Rajmahall hills and the Ganges, which is strengthened 
by the fortress of Teliyagarhi on the south and Sikrigali on the 
north bank of the Ganges, and ivas known as the gate of Bengal, 
and he turned for assistance to his Portuguese captives, all of whom, 
except four, preferred action ivith a chance of freedom to their 
lingering captivity. 

In this chosen position the troops of Bengal ivere able to stem 
the advance of Slier Khiin’s army for a whole month, and the 
Portuguese were the life and soul of the defence, but the invaders 
at length forced the position and advanced against the main body 
of Malimud’s army, which met them at some spot between Teliya- 
garhi and Gaur, and was defeated. Mahmud fled to Gaur, whither 
Sher Khan foUoived him, and the capital ivas invested. The siege, 
which Avas vigorously pressed, suffered little interruption from a 
rising in Bihar, for Sher Khan, Avho returned to suppress the dis- 
order, Avas able to leave his son JaM Khan and Khavass Klian, one 
of his officers, in charge of the operations, which did not languish 
in their hands, and the garrison was reduced to such straits by 
famine that on April 6, 1538, Mahmud led them forth and attacked 
the besiegers. He Avas defeated and put to flight, his sons were 
captured, and Gaur was sacked and occupied by Jalal Khan. 

Sher Khan, having restored order in Bihar, returned to Bengal 
and pursued Mahmud, who, Avhen closely pressed, turned and gave 
him battle, but Avas defeated and grievously wounded. Sher Khan 
entered Gaur in triumph and assumed the royal title, Avhile Mahmud 
fled for protection to Humayun, who, in response to an appeal 
from him, had taken advantage of Sher Khan’s preoccupation in 
Bengal to capture Chunar fi’om his officers, and had noAV advanced 
to Darvishpur in Bihar. Sher Khan sent Jalal Khan and Khavass 
Khan to hold the gate of Bengal, and Humayun sent Jahangir Quli 
Beg the Mughul to attack it. Jahangir Quli’s force was surprised 
at the end of a day’s march and routed, the commander himself 
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woTiTulcd. IIiniiriyriTi then aflvnnccd in force to attack the 
jiosilion, and durinf: his advance Mainnfid, tlic ex-king of JJengal, 
died at Kahalgjion, after learning (hat Sher Klifin had pnt his two 
Pdti'' to death. 

.Talfd Ivlifin, wlio feared to encounter the tvliolc strength of 
Iluinayfin’s army, avoided it by csctiping into the lulls to the south 
of hi* poriititni. and lied thence to Gaur, Avhorc he joined his father, 
■while Iluinfiynn advanced .‘»(cadily towards (he same place. Sher 
Khun, alarmed by his approach, collected hi.s treasure and fled into 
iladha, and thence into the Chota Kagimr hills. Iliunayun entered 
Gaur without opposition, renamed the place .lannalabud, caused the 
Ihitiha to be recited and coin to be struck in his name, and spent 
three months there in idlcnc.«s and jdcasure while his olliccrs 
annexed Ponurgnon. Chittagong, and other port.s in his name. lie 
foolishly made no attempt to ptinsue Shcr Khan, and lingered 
aimlo'Sly at (iaur until the climate bred sickncs.s in hi.s army and 
dc'-ti oyed many of hi.« horses and camels. In the meantime Shcr 
Khan descended from the Chota Nagpur hills, csipturcd thcfortrci;.? 
of Iiolitas. raided Monghyr, and put the Mughul olliccrs there to 
the sword. At the same time, in 1530, ITumayfin received ncw.s of 
nindfil Mirza's rebellion at Delhi, and was ovcrwliclmcd by the 
accumulation of evil tiding.*. After nominating Jahangir Qiill Beg 
to the government of Bengal and jdacing at his dis])o.sal a contingent 
of oOUO ])icked hoive, he set out with all speed for Agra, but Sher 
Khan intcrcejitcd his retreat b}’ marching from Rolita.s to Chau.sa, 
on the GaTjge.®. Here he was able to check Ilumayfin’.s retreat for 
three month.*, and extorted from the cmj>cror, ns the price of an 
undisturbed passage for his ti'oop.*, the recognition of his sovereignty 
in Bengal. Having thus lulled IJuraayun into a sense of security, 
he fell upon his army and defeated and di.spcr.*cd it 

On his return to Bcngsil he was harassed for some time by the 
active hostility of Humfiyun’s lieutenant, Jahangir Qnll Beg, but 
ultimately di^osed of his enemy by inveigling him to an interview 
and causing him to be assassinated. He thus became supreme in 
Bengal, and the increasing confusion in the newly estsiblished 
Mughul empire enabled him to oust Humfiyun and ascend the 
imperial throne. 

IiAiTien he marched from Bengal in 1640 to attack Humaj'un he 
left Kliizr Khan behind him as governor of the province. Khizr 
Klian’s head ■\vas turned bj’ his elevation, and though he reirained 
from assuming the royal title he affected so many of the aire of 
royalty that Sher Shah, as soon as he was established on the 

18—2 
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imperial throne, marched into Bengal Tvith the object of nipping 
his lieutenant’s ambition in the bud. Khizr Khan, who was not 
strong enough to try conclusions with the conqueror of Delhi, 
welcomed his master Avith the customary formality of the East, 
and was immediately seized and thrown into prison. Sher Shah 
obviated a recurrence of his offence by dividing Bengal into a 
number of small prefectures, the governors of which were respon- 
sible, for the regular collection and remittance of the revenue, to 
QazT Fazilat of Agra, who ivas appointed supervisor of the now 
disintegrated kingdom of Bengal. 

The independence of Bengal, due partly to the Aveakness and 
preoccupation of the sovereigns of Dellii between 1338 and 1539, 
and partly to the existence, between 1394 and 1476, of the buffer 
state of Jaunpur, dated from the later days of the reign of Muham- 
mad Tughluq, and endured, despite the two abortive attempts of 
Firuz Tughluq to subvert it in the reigns of Iliyas and his son 
Sikandar, until Humayun destroyed it by establishing himself, for 
three months in 1539, on the throne of Gaur. It was restored by 
Sher Khan’s defeat of Humayun at Chausa, but again destroyed 
by Sher Shah after his ascent of the imperial throne. 

The annals of Bengal are stained with blood, and the long list 
of Muslim kings contains the names of some monsters of cruelty, 
but it Avould be unjust to class them all as uncultured bigots void 
of sympathy with their Hindu subjects. Some certainly reciprocated 
the attitude of the lower castes of the Hindus, who welcomed them 
as their deliverers from the priestly yoke, and even described them 
in popular poetry as the gods, come doAvn to earth to punish the 
AAicked Brahmans. Others were enlightened patrons of literatm’e. 
At the courts of Hindu rajas priestly influence maintained Sanslcrit 
as the literary language, and there was a tendency to demise the 
vulgar tongue, but Muslim kings, Avho could not be expected to 
learn Sanskrit, could both understand and appreciate the Amtings 
of those Arho condescended to use the tongue in which they them- 
selves communicated Avdth their subjects, and it was the Muslim 
sultan rather than the Hindu raja that encouraged vernacular 
literature. Nasir-ud-din Husrat Shah, anticipating Akbar, caused 
the MaJiahha/rata to be translated from Sanskrit into Bengali, and 
of the two earlier versions of the same Avork one possibly owed 
something to Muslim patronage and the other was made to the 
order of a Muslim officer at the court of Sayyid ‘Ala-ud-din Husain 
Shah, Husrat’s ffither, who is mentioned in Bengali literature vdth 
affection and respect. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE. KINGDOM OF KASmilR 

Islam ivas introduced into Kashmir at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century of the Christian era by Shah RErza, an adventurer 
from Swat, who in 1315 entered the service of Sinha Deva, a chief- 
tain Avho had established his authority in the valley of Kashmir. 
Sinha Deva was overthrown and slain by Rainchan, a Tibetan who 
also was in his service and is said to have accepted Islam, probably 
at the suggestion of Shah Mlrza, whom he made his minister, en- 
trusting him "with the education of his children. On Rainchan’s death 
Udayana Deva, a scion of the old royal house, who had found an 
asylum in Kishtwar during the ursurpation, returned to the valley, 
married Kota Devi, Rainchan’s widow, and ascended the throne. 
He died after a reign of fifteen years, and his wdow called upon 
Shah Rllrza to place upon the throne her son, but the minister, 
during his long tenure of office, had formed a faction of his own, and 
was no longer content with the second place in the state. The 
circumstances in which he obtained the first are variously related. 
According to one account he proposed marriage to the widowed 
queen, who committed suicide rather tlian submit to the alliance, 
but the more probable story is that on Shah Mirza’s hesitating to 
obey her command she assembled her forces, attacked him, and was 
defeated- Shiih Mlrza then forcibly married her, and before she 
had been his wife for twenty-four hours imprisoned her and ascended 
the throne in 1346, under the title of Shams-ud-din Shah. 

The new king used wisely and beneficently the power which he 
had thus acquired. The Hindu kings had been atrobious tyrants, 
whose avowed policy had been to leave their subjects nothing beyond 
a bare subsistence. He ruled on more liberal principles, abolished 
the arbitrary taxes and the cruel methods of extorting them, and 
fixed the state’s share of the produce of the land at one-sixth. He 
was obliged, however, during his short reign, to suppress a rebellion 
of the Lon tribe of Kishtwar. He died, after a reign of three years, 
in 1349, leaving four sons, Jamshid, ‘All Sher, Shirashamak, and 
Hindal, the eldest of whom succeeded him, but reigned for no more 
than a year, being dethroned in 1360 by his next brother, ‘All 
Sher, who ascended the throne under the title of ‘Ala-ud-din. 

•Ala-ud-dIn, with a confidence rare among oriental rulers, made 
his next brother, Shirashamak, his minister, and seems to have had 
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no reason to repent his choice. Tlie events of his reign, which are 
very briefly chronicled, included a severe famine, a conspiracy which 
was frustrated, and the promulgation of a law, said to have been 
eflectual, depriving women of light character of any share in the 
property left by their husbands. 

‘Alar-ud-din died in 1369 \ and was succeeded by his brother, 
Shlrashamak, who assumed the title of Shihab-ud-din, which was 
probably his real name, for that by which he was known before 
his accession means ‘the little milk-drinker,’ and was probably a 
childish nickname. 

Shihab-ud-din has left a reputation both as an administrator and 
as a warrior. He founded two towns and caused landed estates to 
be carefully demarcated, to prevent encroachments on the cro^ra 
lands. At the beginning of his reign he led an army to the borders 
of Sind, and defeated the Jam on the banks of the Indus. Returning 
thence, he gained a victory over the Afghans at Peshawar, and 
marched through Afghanistan to the borders of the Hindu Kush, 
but was compelled to abandon his enterprise, whatever its object 
may have been, by the difficulties which he encountered in at- 
tempting to cross that range. Returning to India he established a 
cantonment in the plains, on the banks of tlie Sutlej, where he met, 
in 1361, the raja of Nagarkot (Kangi’a), returning from a raid on 
the dominions of Firuz Tughluq of Delhi. The raja, who is said to 
have conciliated Shihab-ud-din with a liberal share of his spoil, 
suflered for his temerity®, and received no assistance from Shihab- 
ud-din, who returned to Kashmir. 

For reasons which have not been recorded Shihab-ud-din dis- 
inherited and banished to Delhi his two sons, TTaBan Khan and ‘Ali 
Khan, and designated as his heir his brother Hindal, who succeeded 
him, under the title of Qutb-ud-din, on his death in 1378. A rebel- 
lion of some of his predecessor’s officers obliged him to send an 
expedition, which was successful, for the recovery of the fortress of 
Lokarkot®. 

Qutb-ud-din was for a long time childless and, recalling from 
Delhi his nephew Hasan Kban, made him his heir, but Hasan’s 
impatience exceeded his gratitude, and he conspired with a Hindu 
courtier against his patron. The plot was discovered, and Hasan 
and his accomplice fled to Loharkot> but were seized by the land- 
holders of that district and surrendered to Qutb-ud-din, who imt 

1 The chronologyof theMngsof Kashmir is bewildering. See 1918, p. 451. 

* See Chapter Trr. 

In 33® 50' N. and 74® 23' B. 
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the Hindu to death and imprisoned his nephew, of whom no more 
is heard. 

Two sons were horn to Quth-nd-din in his later years, Sikandar, 
kno^vn before Ms accession as Sakar or Sankar, and Haibat Khan. 

Quth-nd-dIn died in 1394 and his widow, Sura, placed Sikandar 
on the throne and to secure his undisputed retention of it put to 
death her daughter and her son-in-law. It was probably at her 
instigation that Rai Madari, a Hindu courtier, poisoned Sikandar’s 
brother, Haibat Khan, but this act incensed the young king, who 
called the Hindu to account for it. Bai Madari, in order to escape 
an embarrassing inquiry, sought and obtained leave to lead an ex- 
pedition into Little Tibet He was successful, and, having occupied 
that country, rebelled. Sikandar marched against him, defeated 
and captured him, and threw him into prison, where he committed 
suicide bj' taking poison. 

In 1398 the Amir Emur, who was then at Delhi, and proposed 
!.•> retire by the road which skirted the spurs of the Himalaya, sent 
Ms grandson Rustam and Mu'tamad Zain-ud-din as envoys to 
Sikandar. They were well received, and when they left Kashmir 
Sikandar sent with them as his envoy Maulana Nur-ud-din, and left 
Srinagar with the intention of waiting personally on the conqueror. 
Tlie envoys reached Timur’s camp in the neighbourhood of Jammu 
on February 24, 1399, and the rapacious couiUers, without their 
master’s knowledge, informed Nur-ud-din that Timur required 
from Kashmir 30,000 horses and 100,000 golden dirhams. The envoy 
returned to his master and informed him of tMs extravagant 
demand. Sikandar, whose gifts did not approach in value those 
required by the courtiers, turned back towards Srinagar, either in 
despair or with a view to collecting such offerings as might be ac- 
ceptable, and Timur, who was expecting him, failed to understand 
the delay in his coming. The members of Nur-ud-din’s mission who 
were still in the camp informed him of the demand and he was 
incensed by the rapacity of Ms courtiers, and sent Mu'tamad Zain- 
ud-din wth the returning mission to request Sikandar to meet him 
on the Indus on March 25, without fear of being troubled by ex- 
orbitant demands. Sikandar again set out from Srinagar, but on 
reaching Baramula learnt that Timur had hurriedly left the Indian 
frontier for Samarqand, and returned to his capitaL 

Hitheiix) the Muslim kings of Kashmir had been careless of the 
religion of their subjects, and free from the persecuting spirit, but 
Sikandar amply atoned for the lukewarmness of his predecessors. 
He was devoted to the society of learned men of Ms own feith. 
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wliom his generosity attracted from Persia, Arabia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, and it was perhaps the exhortations of bigots of this class 
that aroused in him an iconoclastic zeal. He destroyed all the most 
famous Hindu temples in Kashnur, and the idols wliich they con- 
tained, converting the latter, when made of the precious metals, 
into money. His enthusiasm was kept alive by his minister, Sinha 
Bhat, a converted Brahman Avith all a convert’s zeal for his new 
faith, who saw to it that his master’s hostility extended to idolators 
as well as to idols. With many innocuous Hindu rites the barbarous 
practice of burning widows Avith their deceased husbands AA^as pro- 
hibited, and finally the Hindus of Kashmir AA’^ere ofiered the choice 
betAveen Islam and exile. Of the numerous Brahmans some chose 
the latter, but many committed suicide rather than forsake either 
their faith or their homes. Others, less steadfast, accepted Islam, 
and the results of Sikandar’s zeal are seen to-day in Kashmir, Avhere 
there are no more than 524 Hindus in every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. The ferocious bigot earned the title of Butshikan, or the 
Iconoclast. 

He died in 1416, leaving three sons, Nur Klian, Shahl Khan, and 
Muhammad Klian, of whom the eldest succeeded him under the title 
of ‘All Shah. The renegade Brahman, Sinha Bhat, retained his office 
until his death, and the persecution of Hindus was not relaxed. 
Shortly before the end of the reign Sinha Bhat died, and ‘All Shah 
appointed his OAvn brother, Shalil Khan, minister, and shortly after- 
Avards desiring, in an access of religious zeal, to perform the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, nominated him as regent and left Sriiiagar. He 
had not, hoAvever, left the country before his fiither-in-laAV, the raja 
of Jammu, and the raja of Rajaorl succeeded in convincing him of 
the folly of leaving a kingdom Avhich, after his absence in a far land, 
he could never expect to recover, and provided him with an army 
which expelled Shalu Khan and restored him to his tlu’one. 

Shalil Khan fled and took refuge Avith Jasrat, chief of the tur- 
bulent Khokar tribe, Avho had incurred the resentment of Timur 
by failing to keep his promise to aid him during his invasion of 
India and by plundering his baggage, and had been carried off 
to Samarqand, Avhence he had escaped on Timur’s death, which 
occurred on February 28, 1405. 

‘All Shah marched against Jasrat and Shahi Khan, but foolishty 
exhausted his army by a forced march, and Jasrat, on being in- 
formed of its condition, suddenly attacked it in the hills near the 
Tattakuti Pass, and overwhelmed it. ‘All Shah’s fate is uncertain. 
According to one account he escaped, but as he is no more heard 
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of it is more probable that, as is stated in other records, he -was 
captured by Jasrat's troops. 

Shahl Kliau ascended the throne of Kashmir in June, 1420, 
under the title of Zain-ul-‘Abidin, and was not unmindful of his 
benefactor, whose successes in the Punjab, which slipped from the 
feeble grasp of the Sayjdd king of Delhi, were due in part to sup- 
port received from Kashmir. 

Zain-ul-‘Abidin may be regarded as the Akbar of Kashmir. He 
lacked the Mughul's natural genius, spirit of enterprise, and phy- 
sical vigour, and his outlook "was restricted to tlie comparatively 
narrow limits of his kingdom, but he possessed a stock of learning 
and accomplishments from which Alcbar’s youthful indolence had, 
to a great extent, excluded him, his views were more enlightened 
than the emperor’s, and he practised a tolerance which Akbar only 
preached, and found- it possible to restrain, without persecution, the 
bigotry of i\Iuslim zealots. He was in all respects, save his love of 
learned society, the antithesis of his father, the Iconoclast, and in 
the one respect in which he most resembled him he most differed 
fi'om him in admitting to his society learned Hindus and cultured 
Brahmans. His learning delighted his hearers, and his practical 
benevolence enriched his subjects and his country. He founded a 
city, bridged rivers, restored temples, and conveyed water for the 
irrigation of the land to nearly eveiy village in the kingdom, em- 
ploying in the execution of these public works the malefactors whom 
the ferocious penal laws of his predecessors would have put to 
death. Theft and highway robbery Avere diminished by the estab- 
lishment of the principle of the responsibility of village communi- 
ties for offences committed within their lands, and the authoritative 
deteiinination of the prices of commodities, economically unsound 
though it was, tended, witli other regulations framed with the same 
object, to prevent the hoarding of food supplies and imported goods. 

The fierce intolerance of Sikandar had left in Kashnur no more 
than eleven families of Brahmans practising the ceremonies of their 
faith. The exiles wei’e recalled by Zain-ul-‘AbidIn, and many of 
those Avho had feigned acceptance of Islam now renounced it and 
returned to the fiiith of their ancestors. The descendants of the 
few who remained in Kashmir and of the exiles who returned are 
still distinguished as Malmas and Banamas. All, on undertaking to 
follow tlie rules of life contained in their sacred books, were free to 
- observe all the ordinances of their faith which had been prohibited, 
even to the immolation of Avidows, Avhich a ruler so enlightened 
might well have excluded from Ms scheme of toleration. Prisoners 
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undergoing sentences inflicted in former reigns were released, but 
disobedience to the milder laws of Zain-ul- ‘Abidin did not go un- 
punished. Alms was distributed in moderation to the deserving 
poor, and the jhya, or poll-tax on non-Muslims, was abolished. 
Accumulations of treasure in conquered territory were allotted to 
the troops as prize-money, and the inhabitants were assessed for 
taxes at the moderate rates which satisfied a king who was able to 
meet most of the expenses of the administration fi’om the produce 
of the royal mines. The currency, which had been debased by the 
indiscriminate conversion into eoin of idols composed of metal of 
varying degrees of fineness, was gi’adually rehabilitated, and the 
king’s decrees, engraved on sheets of copper and terminating Avith 
imprecations on any of his descendants Avho should depart from 
them, Avere distributed to the principal towns of the kingdom. 

Zain-ul-‘Abidm was proficient in Persian, Hindi, and Tibetan, 
besides his own language, and Avas a munificent patron of learning 
poetry, music, and painting. He caused the Mahabharata and the 
Rajataranginl}, the metrical history of the rajas of Kashmir, to, 
be translated from Sanskrit into Persian, and several Arabic and 
Persian Avorks to be translated into the Hindi language, and estab- 
lished Persian as the language of the court and of public oflaces. 
He shared Akbar’s scruples Avith regard to the taking of life, for- 
bade hunting, and abstained entirely from flesh during the month 
of Ramazan ; and in other relations of life his morals AA'ere unques- 
tionably superior to Akbar’s, for he Avas faithful throughout his life 
to one wife, and never even alloAved his eyes to rest on another 
woman. In other respects he Avas no precisian, and singers, dancers, 
musicians, acrobats, tumblers, and rope-dancers amused his lighter 
moments. A skilled manufacturer of firoAvorks, whose knoAvledge of 
explosives was not entirely devoted to the arts of peace, is men- 
tioned as having introduced firearms into Kashmir. 

The enlightened monarch maintained a friendly correspondence 
Arith several contemporaiy rulers. Abu Sa‘id Shah, Babur’s giund- 
father, who reigned in Khurasan from 1468 to 1468, Buhlul Lodi, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi in 1451, Jahan Shah of Azar- 
baijan and Gilan, Sultan Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat, the Burji 
Mamluks of Egypt, the Sharif of Mecca, the Muslim Jam Kizam- 
• ud-din of Sind, and the TonAvar raja of GAvalior, betAveen Avhom 
and the king of Kashmir love of music formed a bond, were among 
those with whom he exchanged letters and complimentary gifts. 

^ This, which is believed to be the only genuinely historical work in the Sanskrit 
language, has been admirably translated by Sir Aurel Stein. 
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Early in his reign Zain-ul-‘ Abidin associated 'with himself in the 
government, and even designated as his heir, his younger brother 
Muhammad, but Muhammad predeceased him, and tliough the king 
admitted his son Haidar Khiin to the confidential position which 
his father had held the birth of three sons of his own excluded liis 
nephew from the succession. Tliese were Adam Khan, Haji Kliiin, 
and Balimm Khan, three headstrong young men wdiose strife em- 
bittered his declining yeai*s. HajI ICliiin, liis father’s favourite, was 
the least unw'orthy of the throne, and Bahram employed himself 
chiefly in fomenting dissensions between his tw'o elder brothers. 

Adam Khan recovered Baltistan, or Little Tibet, and Haji Khan 
the fort and district of Loharkot, both of wdiich provinces had 
revolted. Adam IQian returned first to the capital, and, as the 
brothers were clearly seeking an opportunity to measure their 
strength against each other, his father detained him at Srinagar. 
Haji Khan then returned from Loharkot 'with the object of attacldng 
both his frither and his brother, who marched from the capital to 
meet him. He w'as defeated, and fled to Bhimbar, w’here the main 
road from the plains of the Punjab enters the Kashmir mountains, 
and Zain-ul-‘Abidin celebrated his ■victory ■with a ferocity foreign 
to liis character by massacring liis prisoners and erecting a column 
of ■tlieir heads. 

Adam Khan now remained at Srinagar with his father for six 
years, participating largely in the administration of the kingdom. 
He slew many of the adherents of his fugitive brother and per- 
secuted their families. At this period Kaslimir suffered from a 
severe famine, and the king was obliged temporarily to reduce the 
land tax, in some districts to one-fourtli and in others to one-seventh 
of its normal amount. 

After the famine Adam Khan was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the Kamraj district, but complaints of his rapacity and 
cruelty earned for him from liis father a rebuke wliich provoked 
him to rebellion, and he assembled his troops and marched against 
his father. Zain-ul-‘Abidin succeeded in recalling him to a sense 
of his duty, and permitted him to return to Kamraj, but recalled 
from exile at the same time Haji Khan. The news of his brother’s 
recall again provoked Adam Khan to rebel, and he attacked and 
slew' the governor of Sopur and occupied that city. His father 
marched against him and defeated him, but he remained encamped 
on the northern bank of the Jhelum, opposite to the royal camp, 
until he heard of Haji Khan’s arri'val at Baramula, when he fied to 
the Indus. Zain-ul-‘Abidin and his second son returned to Srinagar, 
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where Haji Khan atoned by faithful service for past disobedience 
and was rewarded by being designated heir to the throne. 

Shortly after this time the king fell sick, and a faction persuaded 
Adam Khan to retmm to the capital, but his arrival at Srinagar 
was distasteful to his father, and he was ill received. Others, with 
better intent, endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation between 
the two elder brothers, but the attempt was foiled by Bahram Khan, 
and Adam Khan retired to Qutb-ud-dinpur, near the city. 

As the old king grew weaker his counsellors, dreading a fratri- 
cidal war, begged liim to abdicate in favour of one of his sons, but 
he rejected their advice, and the three princes remained under 
arms. It is needless to recite at length their intrigues. Haji Khan 
was supported by his brother Bahram, and by the majority of the 
nobles, and Adam Khan was obliged to leave Kashmir, so that 
when Zain-ul-‘Abidin died, in November or December, 1470, Haji 
Khan ascended the throne without opposition as Haidar Shah. 

With the death of Zain-Til-‘Abidin the poAver of the royal line 
fomided by Shah Mirza declined, and the later kings were mere 
puppets set up, pulled down, and set up again by factious and 
powerful nobles, Avho were supported by their clansmen. The most 
powerful and most turbulent of these tribes was the Cliakk clan, 
who, even in the reign of Zain-ul-‘Abi^n, became such a menace 
to the public peace that he was obliged to expel them from the 
Kashmir valley, but under his feebler successors they returned, 
and, after exercising for a long time the poAver AAithout the name 
of royalty, eventually usurped the throne. 

Haidar Shah was a Avorthless and drunken Avretch Avho entirely 
neglected public business and permitted his ministers to misgovern 
his people as they Avould. His indulgence of their misconduct Avas 
tempered by violent outbursts of Avi’ath which alienated them from 
him, and his elder brother Adam Khan, learning of his unpopularity, 
returned toAvards Kashmir Avith a vieAV to seizing the throne, but 
on reaching Jammu was discouraged by the neAvs of the death of 
Hasan Kachlii and other nobles on Avhose support he had reckoned, 
and AA'ho had been put to death on the adAuce of a barber named 
Lull. He remained at Jammu, and, in assisting the raja to expel 
some invaders from his dominions, received a AA^ound from the effects 
of AA'hich he died. 

The nobles noAA’ conspired to raise to the throne Bahram Khan, 
Haidar Shah’s younger brother, but Hasan Khan, his son, who had 
been raiding the Punjab, returned to maintain his claim to the 
throne, and Avhcu his father, in December, 1471, or January, 1472, 
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slipped, in a drunken fit, on a polished floor, and died of the injuries 
which he received, Ahmad Aswad, one of the most powerful of the 
courtiers, caused him to be proclaimed king under the title of Hasan 
Shah. 

Bahriim Khan and his son Yusuf Khan, who had intended to 
contest Hasan’s claim to the throne, were deserted by their troops, 
and, leaving the valley of Kashmir, took refuge in the hills of Kama, 
to the west of Kamnij. Shortly afterwards a faction pei'suadcd 
them to return, but they were defeated by Hasan Shah’s army, and 
both were captured. Bahnim was blinded and died •within three 
days of the operation. 

Ahmad Aswad, who had been entitled Malik Ahmad, acquired 
great influence over Hasan Shfih, •who, though less apathetic than 
his father, displayed little devotion to business. He sent an expe- 
dition under Malik Yfirl Bhat to co-operate with the troops of the 
raja of Jammu in ravaging the northern districts of the Punjab, 
where Tatar Khan Lodi rei)rcsented the military oligarchy over 
•which his cousin Buhlill presided at Delhi. The town of Siiilkot 
was sacked, and Malik Yiirl Bhat returned with as much iflundcr 
as enabled him to form a faction of his own, and when Hasan Shah 
required tutoi's and guardians for his two young sons he confided 
3\Iuhammad, the elder, to Alalik Kauruz, son of Malik Ahmad, and 
Husain, the younger, to Yari Bhat. This impartiality encouraged 
both factions, and their passions rose to such a height that Malik 
Ahmad forfeited his master’s favour by permitting his troojjs to 
become embroiled, in the royal presence, with those of his rival, 
and •was thro^^l into prison, where he presently died. 

The mother of the two young princes Avas a Sayyid, and the 
king, after the death of Malik Alimad, selected her father as his 
minister. The Sayyids became, for a time, all powerful in the state, 
Malik Yari Bhat was im^n-isoned and many other nobles fled from 
the valley of Kashmir. Among these was Jahangir, chief of the 
Maku clan, who established himself in the fortress of Loharkot. 

In 1489 Hasan Shah, whose constitution had been enfeebled by 
debauchery, died, and the Sayyid faction raised to the throne his 
elder son, Muhammad, in whose name they ruled the kingdom, but 
their arrogance so exasperated the other nobles that they chose 
as their candidate for the throne Path Khan, the son of Hasan’s 
uncle, Adam Khan, and succeeded, before the child Muhammad 
had occupied the throne for a year, in establishing Path Shah. 
Muhammad was relegated to the women’s quarters in the palace, 

. where he •was well treated. 
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The history of Kashmir for the next half century is no more 
than a record of the strife of turbulent nobles, each with a puppet 
king, the least important actor on the stage, to place on the throne. 
Their intrigues and conflicts are of little interest. 

One solitary event during this period is worthy of record. This 
was the appearance in Kashmir, during the first reign of Fath Shah 
(1489-1497) of a preacher from Talish, on the shores of the Caspian, 
named Shams-ud-din, who described himself as a disciple of Sayyid 
Muhammad Nur Baldish of Khurasan, and preached a strange 
medley of doctrines. He named his sect Nur Baldish (‘Enlighten- 
ing’), after his master, but its tenets resembled in no way any 
doctrines ever taught by Sayyid Muhammad. Shams-ud-din pro- 
fessed to be an orthodox Sunni, like the majority of the inhabitants 
of the valley of Kashmir, but the doctrines set forth in his theo- 
logical work entitled Aliwatah, or ‘most comprehensive,’ are de- 
scribed as a mass of infidelity and heresy, conforming neither to 
the Sunni nor to the Shiah creed. He insisted on the duty of 
cursing the first three orthodox Caliphs and the prophet’s wife, 
‘Ayishah, a distinctively Shiah practice which strikes at the root* 
of Sunni orthodoxy and accentuates the chief difference between 
the sects. He differed from the Shiahs in regarding Sayyid Mu- 
hammad Kur Bakhsh as the promised Malidi, who was to appear 
in the last days and establish Islam throughout the world, and 
taught much else which was irreconcilable with the doctrines of 
any kno^vn sect of Islam. 

Mirza Haidar the Mughul, who conquered Kashmir in 1541, 
found the sect strongly represented at Srinagar, and, obtaining a 
copy of the Almatah, sent it to the leading Sunni doctors of the 
law in India, who authoritatively pronounced it to be heretical. 
Armed with this decision Mirza Haidar went about to extirpate 
the heresy. ‘ Many of the people of Kashmir,’ he writes, ‘ who were 
strongly attached to this apostasy, I brought back, whether they 
would or no, to the true faith, and many I slew. A number took 
refuge in Sufi-ism, but are no true Sufis, having nothing but the 
name. Such are a handful of dualists, in league with a handful of 
atheists to lead men astray, with no regard to what is lawful and 
what is unlawful, placing piety and purity in night watches and 
abstinence from food, but eating and taking without discrimination 
what they find ; gluttonous and avaricious, pretending to interpret 
dreams, to work miracles, and to predict the future.’ Orthodoxy 
was safe in Mirza Haidar’s hands. 

The enthronement of Fath Shah was a blow to the Sayyids, but 
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•within the next few years the chiefs of the popular party quarrelled 
among themselves, and in 1497 IMuhammad Shfili, now about six- 
teen yearn of age, was restored by Ibrfilnm iMfikarl, whom he made 
his minister, designating Iskandar Khan, the elder son of Fath 
Slifih, as his heir ; but in 1498 Fath Shfih regained the throne, only 
to be expelled again in 1499, when he escaped to the plains of India, 
where he died. 

Muhammad Shfih Avas the first to raise a number of tlic Chakk 
tribe to high office, by appointing as his minister Malik Kaji Chakk, 
with Avhose assistance he retained the throne, on this occasion, 
until 152G. The Alfikarls and other clans resented the domination 
of the Chakks, and made more than one attempt to raise Iskandar 
Khan to the throne, but the pretender fell into the hands of his 
cousin Muhammad, who blinded him. Tliis action offended KiijI 
Chakk, who deposed Muhammad, and raised to the throne his elder 
sen, Ibriihim I. 

Abd*al ^liikarl fied into the Punjab after the failure of the last 
attempt to raise Iskandar to the throne, and there found Nazuk, 
the second son of Fath Shfih, with Avhom, after obtaining some 
help from Babur’s officers in the Punjab, he returacd to Kashmir. 
Malik Kaji Chakk and Ibrahim I met him at Naushahra (Kow- 
sheia), and were utterly defeated. Kiijl Chakk fied to Srinagar, 
and thence into the mountains, but Ibrahim appears to haA'O been 
slain, for he is no more heard of. He reigned for no more than 
eight months and a fcAv daj’s. 

Abdul Mfikari enthroned Kazuk Shah at Kowshera in 1627, and 
advanced on Srinagar, Ai'hich he occupied. After dismissing his 
Mughul allies with handsome presents he sent to Loharkot for 
Muhammad Shah, and in 1629 enthroned him for the fourth time. 
Malik Kaji Chakk made an attempt to regain his supremacy, but 
was defeated and fled to the Indian plains. He returned shortly 
afterwards, and joined Abdal in defending their country against a 
force sent to invade it by Kamran Mirza, the second son of Babur. 
The Mughuls were defeated and retired into the Punjab. 

Abdal Makan and Kaji Cliakk again fought side by side in 
1633, when a force sent by Sultan Sa'id Khan of Kashghar and 
commanded by his son Sikandar Khan and Mirza Haidar invaded 
the Kashmir A^alley from the north, and by their ravages inflicted 
terrible misery on the inhabitants. The battle was indecisive, but 
the army of Kashmir fought so fiercely from morning until evening 
■ that the invaders were fiiin to make peace and withdraw from the 
-country, relinquishing some of then.’ plunder. Their departure was 
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followed bj' a severe famine, during which large numbers died of 
hunger and many more fled the country. 

Muhammad Shfih died in 1534, liaAing reigned four times, and 
was succeeded by his surviving son, Shams-ud-dln II, who died in 
June or July, 1640, when Nazuk Shilh was restored. 

In this year Mirzfi Haidar the Mughul again invaded Kashmir. 
He was with Humilyun at Lahore, and obtained some assistance 
from him on promising, in the event of success, to govern Kaslimir 
as his vassal. He had with him no more than 400 horse, but was 
joined by Abdal Mfikari and Zangi Chakk, w'ho, having rebelled in 
Kamraj, had been defeated by Kaji Chakk. His allies engaged 
Kaji Chakk’s attention by threatening a frontal attack while he 
marching by Punch, where the passes were undefended, turned the 
enemy’s right flank and, on November 22, 1540, entered Srinagar 
unopposed. 

Mirza Haidar, aided by Abdfil Makari and Zangi Chakk, occu- 
pied himself with the administration of his easily W’on kingdom, 
while Kaji Chakk fled to Delhi and sought aid of Slier Shah, who 
placed at his disposal 5000 horse. He returned to Kashmir in 1641, 
but was defeated by Mirza Haidar and found an asylum in Baram- 
galla, where he was joined, in 1543, by his kinsman Zangi Chakk, 
who had become suspicious of Haidar’s attitude towards him. An 
attempt to recover Srinagar -was defeated in 1544, and they were 
compelled to return to Baramgalla, where, in 1545, Kaji Chakk 
and his son Muhammad died of fever. In the following year Zangi 
Chakk and his son Ghazi attacked a force under Haidar’s officers, 
and both were killed. These opportune casualties among liis 
enemies allowed Haidar leisure to receive with due honour a mis- 
sion from Kashghar, his own countrj^, and to lead into Kishtwar an 
expedition which was compelled to retreat after sufiering heavy 
losses and accomplishing nothing. Expeditions to Rajaori and the 
region beyond Baltistan were more successful, and these districts 
were annexed in 1548. 

In 1549 the Chakk tribe gave ofience to Islam Shah Siir of 
Delhi by harbouring Haibat Khan and other Niyazi Afghans who 
had rebelled against him. Tliey made their peace with Delhi, but 
attempted to utilise Haibat Khan as a counterpoise to Mirza Haidar 
in Kashmir. Mirza Haidar Avas strong enough to frustrate this 
design, but was obliged, in order to sti’engthen his position, to con- 
ciliate Islam Shah by a remittance of tribute. 

The affectation of racial superiority by the Mughuls gave great 
offence to the natives of Kashmir, and in 1651 Haidar’s officers at 
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Btii’amiila, where a mixed force proceeding to restore order in the 
eastern districts Avas encamped, warned him that the KashraTrl 
oflicers Avere meditating mischief. jMirza Haidar, though he received 
confirmation of their report from the Jhikaris, alAva 3 ’S his staunch 
allies, committed the fatal error of mistrusting his own officers, 
AA'hom he accused of contentiousness. The force continued its march 
from Baramfda, the Mughuls Avere surrounded in the mountains, 
oightA' oflicers Avere slain, others AA*ere captured, and a fcAv escaped 
to Baramgalla. The outrage Avas folloAved bv a rising throughout 
the provinces, AA'here Mughul officers Avere either slain or compelled 
to fiee. 

MTrzfi Haidar was noAv leftAvith a handful of Mughuls at Srinagar, 
and to oppose the united forces of the Kashmir nobles, Avho Avere 
noAv returning from Barauifda he hastilj’ raised a force from the 
loAver classes in the capital, aa’Iio Avcrc neither Avell affected nor 
o: any fighting value. With no more than a thousand men he 
marched from the city and attempted to counterbalance his moral 
and numerical inferiorit}’ by surprising the enemy in a night attack 
on his camp, but AA’as slain in the darkness by some of his oaaui men. 
The remnant of the Mughuls Avas pursued to the citadel of Srinagar, 
and after enduring a siege of three days AA’as fain to purchase, by a 
timely surrendei*, a safe retreat from Kashmir. 

Thus, late in 1551, ended ten j’ears of Mughul rule in Kashmir, 
AA’hose turbulent nobles Avere noAV free to resume their intrigues 
and quarrels. Kazuk Shiili Avas seated, for the third time, on the 
throne, and the chiefs of the Chakk tribe extended their influence 
by judicious intennarriage Avith other tribes. An invasion by Haibat 
Khan, at the head of a force of Nij’azI Afghans, AA’as repelled, and 
the victory helped Daulat, noAV the most prominent Chakk, to 
acquire the supreme power in the state. In 1552 he deposed Nazuk 
Shah, Avho had reigned for no more than ten months, and enthroned 
his elder son, Ibrahim II, Avhose short reign of three years Avas 
marked by a victory over the Tibetans, AA’ho had invaded the king- 
dom, and by a great eai’thquake which changed the course of the 
Jhelum, as AveU as by a quarrel betAveen Daulat Chakk and another 
chieftain of the same tribe, GhazI Khan, son of KajI Chakk. 

GhazI Klian, Avhose success secured for him the position Avhich 
Daulat had held, deposed Ibrahim II in 1555, and placed on the 
throne his younger brother, Isma‘11 Shah. The quarrels betAveen 
chieftains of the Chakk tribe continued throughout his brief reign 
of two years and that of his son and successor, Habib Shah, AA'ho 
was raised to the throne on his father’s death in 1557, but GhazI 
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Khan retained his supremacy and in 1658 crushed the serious re- 
bellion of Yusuf Chakk, who was supported by Shiili Abu-’l-MaVili, 
I’eccntly escaped from Lahore, where he had been imprisoned by 
Akbar, and Kamill Khiin the Gakhar. In 1559 GhfizI Khan executed 
his own son Haidar, who was conspiring against him and had mur- 
dered the agent whom he had sent to advise him to mend his ways , 
and in the following year crushed another serious rebellion sup- 
ported by Mughuls and Gakhars from the Punjab. 

In 1561 GhazT Khan dethroned and imprisoned Habib Shah, 
and, finding that it was no longer necessary to veil his authority 
with the name of a puppet, ascended the throne under the title of 
GhazI Shah. 

The house of Shah Mlrza had held the throne for 215 3 ’ears, 
from 1346 to 1561, but his descendants since 1470 had exercised 
no authority in the state. 

In 1562 GhazT Shilh sent his son Ahmad Khan in command of 
an expedition into Tibet. His advanced guard was defeated, and 
instead of pressing forward to its support he fled with the main 
body of his force — an act of cowardice which cost him a throne. 
GhazI Shilh set out in the following year to retrieve the disaster, 
but was obliged by his disease to return. He was a leper, who had 
already lost his fingers and on this expedition lost his sight. He 
learnt that disturbances were impending in the capital owing to 
the animosity of two factions, one of wliich supported the claim of 
his son, Ahmad, and the other that of his half-brother, Husain; to 
the throne. He returned at once to Srinagar and, being no longer 
physically fit to reign, abdicated in favour of his half-brother, who 
in 1563-64, ascended the throne as Hasir-ud-din Husain Shah. 

Ghazi Shah could not at once abandon the habits formed during 
a long period of absolute power and so resented a measure taken 
by his brother to remedy an act of injustice committed by himself 
that he attempted to revoke his abdication, but found no support, 
and was obliged to retire into private life. 

Husain’s was a troubled reign. His elder brother, Shankar 
Chakk, tuice rose in rebellion, but was defeated, and a powerfiil 
faction conspired to raise his nephew Ahmad to the throne, but 
he inveigled the conspirators into his palace and arrested them. 
Ahmad and two others were afterwards blinded, and Ghazi Shah’s 
death is said to have been hastened by grief for his son. 

In 1666 the minister, Khan Zaman Khan, fell into disgrace, and 
was urged by some of his supporters to seize the royal palace while 
the king was hunting, and to raise Ahmad, who had not yet been 
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•blinded, to the throne. Khan Zaman attacked the palace, but his 
son, Bahadur Khan, was slain by the king’s servants while at- 
tempting to force an entry and he himself was captured and suf- 
fered death by impalement, his ears, nose, hands, and feet having 
first been amputated. 

In 1568 a religious disturbance gave Akbar’s envoy, Mirza 
Muqlm, a pretext for interfering in the domestic afiairs of the 
kingdom. QazI Habib, a Sunni, was severely wounded with a sword 
by one Yusuf, a fanatical Shiah, who was seized and brought before 
the doctors of the law, who adjudged him worthy of death, despite 
the protests of his victim, w'ho said that so long as he lived his 
assailant could not lawfully be put to death. Yusuf was stoned to 
death and Husain Shah replied to the protests of the Shiahs that 
he had but executed a sentence passed by the doctors of the law. 
Jlirza jMuqim, who was a Shiah, demanded the surrender of the 
wounded man and those who had pronounced the illegal sentence, 
but the latter defended tliemselves by asserting that they had 
passed no sentence of death, but had merely expressed the opinion 
that Yusuf might be executed in the interests of the public tran- 
quillity. Husain escaped the clamour of the contending sects by a 
river tour, and the jurists were delivered into the custody of Fath 
Khan Chakk, a Shiah, who, after treating them with great harsh- 
ness, put them to death by Mirza Muqim’s order, and caused their 
bodies to be dragged through the streets of the city. 

The affair caused Husain Shah much anxiety and, believing 
that his hesitation to punish the doctors of the law would g^ve 
offence to Akbar, he sent him, by Mirza Muqlm, a daughter and 
many rich gifts, but Akbar was offended by his envoy’s display of 
religious bigotry, and put him to death. It was reported in Kashmir 
that the emperor was sending back the princess, and this gross 
indignity so preyed upon the king’s spirits as to increase the weak- 
ness and depression caused by an attack of dysentery from which 
he was already suffering. While he was in this feeble state of 
health his brother 'Ali Ehan assembled his troops with the object 
of seizing the throne. Husain’s conduct during the recent troubles 
had alienated most of his supporters, and he found himself deserted, 
and, surrendering the cro^m to his brother, retired to one of his 
villas, where he died three weeks later. 

‘All Shah, who ascended the throne in 1569-70, was happier in 
his relations with Akbar than his brother had been. In 1578 he 
received two envoys, Maulana ‘Ishql and Qasa Sadr-ud-dln, whom 
he sent back to the imperial court with rich gifts and a report, 
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gratif3ing to the emperor, that the hliutha had been recited in 
Kashmir in his name. His reign of nearly nine years was troubled 
by the usual rebellions, and by one severe famine in 1676. He died 
in 1679 from the effects of an accident at polo similar to that which 
caused the death of Qutb-ud-din Aibak of Delhi, the high pommel 
of his saddle entering his belly, and was succeeded by his son, Yusuf 
Shah. 

The early years of Yusufs reign were even more than usually 
full of incident. He was immediately called ujion to quell a serious 
rebellion headed by his uncle, Abdal Chakk, and had no sooner 
suppressed it than Mubarak Khan, a leading Saj^id, rose in rebel- 
lion and usurped the throne. A counter-rebellion displaced the 
Sayyid, who approached Yusuf and owned him as his sovereign, 
but the reconciliation came too late, for Lohar Chakk, Yusuf’s 
cousin, seized the throne. 

Yusuf left Kashmir, and on January 2, 1680, appeared before 
Akbar at Fathpur-Slkrl, and sought his aid. In August he left the 
court armed with an order directing the imperial officers in the 
Punjab to assist him in regaining his throne. His allies were pre- 
jjaring to take the field when many of the leading nobles of Kashmir, 
dreading au invasion by an imperial army, sent him a message 
promising to restore him to his throne if he would retuim alone. 
He entered Kashmir and was met at Baramgalla by his supporters. 
Lohar Cliakk was still able to place an army in the field and sent 
it to Baramgalla, but Yusuf, evading it, advanced by another road 
on Sopur, where he met Lohar Chakk and, on November 8, 1680, 
defeated and captured him, and regained his throne. 

The remainder of the reign produced the usual crop of rebellions, 
but none so serious as those which had already been suppressed. 
His chief anxiety, henceforth, was the emperor. He was indebted 
to him for no material help, but he would not have regained his 
throne so easily, and might not have regained it at all, had it not 
been kno-wn that Akbar was prepared to aid him. The historians 
of the imperial court represent him, after his restoration, as Akbar’s 
governor of Kashmir, invariably describing him as Yusuf Khcm, 
and he doubtless made, as a suppliant, many promises of which no 
trustworthy record exists. His view was that as he had regained 
his throne without the aid of foreign troops he was still an inde- 
pendent sovereign, but he knew that this was not the view held 
at the imperial court, u'here he was expected to do homage in, 
person for his kingdom. In 1581 Akbar, ^en halting at Jalalabad 
on his return from Kabul, sent Mir Tahir and Salih Dlvana as 
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envoj's to Kasliniir, but Yfisuij after receiving the mission with 
extravagaut respect, sent to court his son Haidar, who returned 
after a 3’ear. His failure to appear in person was still the subject 
of remark and in '1684 he sent his elder son, Ya'qub, to represent 
him. Ya'qub reported that Akbar intended to visit Kashmir, and 
Yusuf prepared, in fear and trembling, to receive him, but the 
visit was postponed, and he was called nijon to receive nobody 
more important than two new envo3’s, Hakim 'Ali Gilfini and Baha- 
ud-din. 

Ya'qub, believing liis life to be in dangci’, fled from the imperial 
camp at Lahore, and Yusuf would have gone in person to do homage 
to Akbar, had he not been dissuaded by his nobles. He was treated 
as a recalcitrant vassal, and an arm3* under raja Bhagwan Das 
invaded Kashmir. Yusuf held the passes against the invaders, and 
the raja, dreading a winter campaign in the hills and believing 
that fonnal submission would still satisfy his master, made peace 
on Yusuf's undertaking to appear at court. The promise was ful- 
filled on April 7, 1586, but Akbar refused to ratify the treat3' which 
Bhag^van Das had made, and broke fiiith with Yusuf b3' detaining 
him as a prisoner. The raja, sensitive on a point of honour, com- 
mitted suicide. 

Ya'qub remained in Kashmir, and though imperial officers were 
sent to assume charge of the administration of the province, at- 
tempted to maintain himself as regent, or rather as king, and carried 
on a guerrilla warfare for more than two years, but u'as finall3' 
induced to submit and appeared before Akbar, Avhen he visited 
Kashmir, on August 8, 1589. 

Akbar’s treatment of Yusuf is one of the chief blots on his 
character. After a year’s captivity the prisoner was released and 
received a fief in Bihar and the command of five hundred horse. 
The emperor is credited "with the intention of promoting him, but 
he never rose above this humble rank, in which he was actively 
employed under Man Singh in 1592 in Bengal, Oiissa, and Chota 
Nagpur. 



CHAPTER XIII 

GUJARAT AND KHANDESH 

The great empire of Muhammad Tughluq was dismembered 
partly by his own ferocious tyranny and partly by the weakness of 
his successors. Bengal revolted in 1338 and the Deccan in 1347, 
during Muhammad’s lifetime. There were no further defections in 
the reign of his successor Firuz, who had some success in Bengal, 
but foiled to recover the province, but the twenty-five years which 
followed the death of Firuz witnessed the accession of one weak- 
ling after another to the throne of Delhi, the destruction of such 
power as still remained in the hands of the central government by 
the invasion of Timur, and the establishment of independent prin- 
cipalities in Sind, Oudh, Khandesh, Gujarat, and Malwa. 

Malik Ahmad, the founder of the small principality of Khandesh 
was not, however, a rebel against the king of Delhi, but against 
the Bahmani dynasty of the Deccan. In 1365 he joined the rebel- 
lion of Bahrain Khan Mazandaranl against Muhammad I, the second 
king of that line, and, when he was compelled to fiee fi’om the 
Deccan established himself at Thalner, on the Tapti. By 1382 he 
had conquered the surrounding country and ruled his small terri- 
tory as an independent prince. He was kiiown both as Malik Raja 
and Raja Ahmad, but he and his successors for some generations 
were content with the title of Khan, from which circumstance their 
small principality became Icnovm as Khandesh, ‘the Country of 
the Khans.’ His dynasty was distinguished by the epithet FaruqT, 
from the title of the second Caliph, ‘Umar, al-Faruq, or ‘Tlie Dis- 
criminator,’ from whom Ahmad claimed descent 

The kingdom of Gujarat was established in 1396. Farhat-ul- 
Mulk, who had been appointed governor of the province by Firuz 
Shah, had long ceased to pay any heed to orders received fi’om 
Delhi and the inhabitants gi’oaned under his yoke. In 1391 Mu- 
hammad Shah, the youngest son of Firuz, appointed Zafar Khan 
to the government of Gujarat, and sent him to establish his autho- 
rity there. The new governor was the son of a Rajput convert to 
Islam, Wajih-ul-Mulk of Didwana, governor of Nagaur. On January 
4, 1392, he defeated and mortally wounded Farhat-ul-Muik at 
Gambhu, eighteen miles south of Patan, and gi’adually reduced uo 
obedience all disorderly elements in the province. In 1396 the 
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strife between two rival kings, Malimud Shah and Nusrat Shah, 
and the impossibility of detennining to whom allegiance was due, 
furnished him with a pretext for declaring himself independent, 
and he -was joined in tlie following j’ear by his son Tatar IChan, 
ndio, having espoused the cause of the pretender Nusrat Shah, had 
been compelled to flee from Delhi. Zafar Khan was ijreparing to 
march to Delhi when he was deterred by tokens of Timur’s im- 
pending invasion, and devoted the whole of his attention to his 
campaign against the Rajput state of Idar, which he subdued in 
1400. 

In 1309 jMahiuud Shah of Delhi and large numbers of fugitives 
fleeing before Timur arrived in Gujarat. They were hospitably 
received, but Slahmud considered that Zafar lilian’s attitude to 
liim was not sufliciently deferential, and retired to Millwa, w’here 
he took refuge with Dilavar Khan Ghuri, the governor. 

In 1403 Tatar Khan, learning that Iqbfil Khan, or Mallu, who 
haci driven him from Delhi, had so humiliated Mahmud Shfih that 
the latter had fled from him, urged his father to march on Delhi 
and assume control of the situation, but Zafar Khan was w'ell 
stricken in years and shrank from the enterprise. He so far yielded 
to his son's importunity as to place a force at his disposal in order 
that he might wreak his vengeance on his former antagonist, but 
Tatar Khan, finding himself at the head of an army, rose against 
his father, seized him and imprisoned him at Asawal, and caused 
himself to be proclaimed king under the title of Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad Shfih. Having thus secured his father he appointed 
his uncle Shams Khan regent of the kingdom, with the title of 
Nusrat Khan, and set out for Delhi in order to carry out his 
original project, but as soon as he had left Asawal Zafar Khan 
persuaded the regent, his brother, to follow the rebel and privily 
compass his death. Shams (Nusrat) Khan set out for Tatar’s camp 
and there poisoned him in a draught of wine, and on his return 
released his brother and restored him to his throne, which he now 
ascended under the title of Sultan Muzafiar. 

In 1407 Muzafiar invaded Malwa and besieged the king, Hushang 
Shah, in Dliar. The pretext for this attack was his resolve to 
avenge the death of his old friend and comrade, Dilavar Khan, who 
had been poisoned by his son Hushang. Dhar fell, and Hushang 
was captured and imprisoned, and Muzafiar established his OAvn 
■brother, Nusrat Khan (Shams Khan) in Dhar. 

After capturing Dhar MuzafTar learnt that Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur, having annexed some districts to the east of the Ganges, 
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intended to attack Delhi ; he thereupon marched from Malwa to 
the support of Mahmud Shah Tughluq, carrying with him the cap- 
tive Hushaug. The menace deterred Ibrahim from prosecuting his 
enterprise and Muzaifar returned to Gujarat. 

Nusrat Khan had made himself so odious by his exactions in 
Malwa that the army expelled him, and elected Musa Khan, a 
cousin of Hushaug, as their governor, and Muzaffar, who was not 
prepared to permit the army of Malwa to rule the destinies of that 
country, sent his grandson Ahmad, son of Tatar Khan, to restore 
Hushang, who Avas sent Avith him. Ahmad reinstated Hushaug in 
MalAva and returned to Gujarat, Avhere he Avas designated heir to 
the kingdom by his grandfather. 

Muzaifar died in June, 1411, and Ahmad Avas confronted on his 
succession, by a serious rebellion, headed by his four uncles, Firuz 
Khan, Haibat Khan, Sa‘adat Khan, and Sher Khan, who resented 
their nepheAv’s elevation to the throne. He s^ucceeded, Avithout 
bloodshed, in inducing them to acknowledge him as their sovereign, 
and Avas enabled to turn his arms against Hushang Shah of Mahva, 
Avhom he had summoned to his aid but wdio had determined, instead 
of assisting him, to profit by his diificulties. Hushang, Avho had 
hoped to find him fully occupied Avith the rebels, retreated pre- 
cipitately Avhen he learnt that the rebellion had been extinguished 
and that Ahmad Avas marching against him, but his retirement 
Avas folloAA^ed by a fresh rising of the rebels, Avho Avere, however, 
defeated and dispersed. The rebellion of the raja of Jhalawar then 
called Ahmad into Kathiawar, and during his absence in that region 
Hushang, at the invitation of Ahmad’s uncles, again invaded Gu- 
jarat, and Ahmad, returning from Jhalawar sent his brother Latif 
Khan against their uncles and Tmad-ul-Mulk Sha^ban, one of his 
nobles, against Hushang, Avho, finding that he was not supported, 
retired to MalAA'a, while Latif Khan dispersed the rebels and com- 
pelled them to seek refuge with the Chudasama chief of Girnar, 
in Sorath. Alimad proceeded to chastise the raja for hai'bouring 
them, defeated him in the field, and besieged him in his fort on 
the Girnar hill. He purchased peace by a promise to pay tribute, 
and Ahmad, Avho AA^as suddenly called aAvay by a report, of the 
invasion of Kandurbar, left tAvo of his officers to collect the tribute 
and returned to his new city of Ahmadabad, which he had built 
on the site of Asawal, to assemble troops for the expulsion of the 
invader. 

Kaja Ahmad of Kliandesh had died on April 29, 1399, leaving 
two sons, Nasir and Hasan, to inherit his dominions. Kaslr nad 
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received the eastern and Hasan the western districts, and the 
former had founded, in 1400, the city of Biirlianpiir, and had cap- 
tured from a Hindu chieftain the strong fortress of Asir, while the 
latter had established himself at Thalner. Such a division of the 
territories of the small state held no promise of pennanence, and 
in 1417 the elder brother, Nasir, having obtained assistance from 
Hushang of Malwa, who had married his sister, captured Thfilner 
and imprisoned Hasan before a reply could be received to the 
latter’s appeal for aid to Ahmad of Gujarat. Nasir, with a view to 
forestalling Ahmad’s intervention and to repairing the discomfiture 
of his father, who had made an unsuccessful attempt to annex the 
south-eastern districts of the kingdom of Gujarat, attacked Nan- 
durbar. A relieving force sent by Ahmad compelled Nasir to retreat 
to AsIr, and besieged him in that fortress. Peace was made on 
Nasir’s swearing fealty, to Ahmad, and promising to abstain in 
future from aggression, and Ahmad in return recognised Nasir’s 
title of Khan. Nasir’s brother Hasan retired to Gujarat, where he 
and his descendants for generations found a home and intermarried 
Math the royal house. 

From this treaty dates the estrangement between Khandesh 
and Malwa, which had hitherto been allies. Nasir Khan resented 
Hushang’s failure to support him adequately against Alimad Shah 
and friendly relations were broken off. In 1429 Nasir, in spite of 
the old animosity of his house towards the Bahmanids, attempted 
to form an alliance with the Deccan by giving his daughter in 
marriage to ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad, son of Ahmad Shah, the ninth king 
of that dynasty, but the union engendered strife, and Kliandesh, 
after a disastrous war with her powerful neighbour, was at length 
driven into the arms of Gujarat. 

Ahmad himself had advanced as far as Nandurbar, sending 
Malik Mahmud, one of his officers, to besiege Asir, and Avhile at 
Nandurbar he heard from his uncle Ffruz, who had taken refuge 
in_Nagaur, that Hushang Shah was about to invade Gujarat. This 
report was followed immediately by the news that Hushang, in 
response to invitations fi’om the rajas of Idar, Champaner, Mandal, 
and Nandod, had crossed his fi'ontier and reached Modasa\ Ahmad, 
although the rainy season of 1418 had begun, at once marched 
northward, traversed the country of the disaffected rajas, and ap- 
peared before Mod^a. Hushang beat a hasty retreat, but Ahmad 
had no rest. He was obliged to send expeditions to quell a rebel- 
lion in Sorath, and to expel Naar Nlia.n fi-om the Nandurbar 
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district, which he had invaded in violation of his promise. Both 
expeditions were successful, and NasTr was pardoned on its being 
discovered that the real culprit was Hushang’s son, Ghazni Khiin, 
who had not only instigated him to invade the district but had 
supplied him with troops. 

It was now evident that the real enemy was Hushang, and 
Ahmad, having pardoned the rebellious rajas on receiving from 
them double tribute and promises of better behaviour, set out in 
March, 1419, to invade Malwa. 

Hushang came forth to meet him, but was defeated in a fiercely 
contested battle and comijelled to take refuge in Mandu. Ahmad’s 
troops devastated the country, but as the rainy season was at hand 
he returned to Ahmadabfid, plundering on his way the districts of 
Champaner and Handod. 

In 1420 Ahmad marched to Songarh^, and thence, in a north- 
easterly direction, towards Mandu, ‘punishing,’ on his way, ‘the 
infidels’ of the Siltpuras. Hushang, dreading another invasion, 
sent envoys to crave pardon for his past conduct, and Ahmad 
retired, and in 1422 reduced the raja of Champaner to vassalage. 
In 1422, during Hushang’s absence on his famous raid into Orissa, 
Ahmad invaded MMwa, capturing Maheshwar on the Narbada on 
March 27. He appeared before Mandu on April 6, and besieged it 
ineffectually until the beginning of the rainy season, when he retired 
into quarters at Ujjain. In the meantime Hushang returned to 
Mandu, and on September 17 Ahmad reopened the siege, but, 
finding that he could not reduce the fortress, retired bj' Ujjain to 
Sarangpur, vitli the object of continuing his depredations in that 
neighbourhood, but Hushang, marching by a more direct route, 
met him near Sarangpur on December 26. Neither was anxious to 
risk a general action and after desultory and inconclusive hostilities 
of two and a half months’ duration Ahmad began his retreat on 
March 17. He reached Ahmadabad on May 15, and in considera- 
tion of his army’s labours refrained for more than two years from 
embarking on any militaiy entei-prise and devoted himself to 
administrative reforms. Fi’om 1425 until 1428 he was engaged in 
hostilities against Idar, which ended in the reduction of Harif Rai, 
the raja, to the condition of a vassal of Gujarat. 

In 1429 Kanha, raja of Jhalawar, fied from his state and took 
refuge with Nasir Khan of Khandesh, who, not being strong enough 
to protect him, sent him to the court of Ahmad Shah Bahmani at 
Bidar, who dispatched a force into the Nandurbar district to ravage 
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the countiy. This force was expelled and driven haek to Danlalahad, 
whereupon Ahmad of the Deccan sent an anny under his son ‘Ala- 
ud-d!n Ahmad to invade Gujarat and re-establish Kanlifijn Jhfilawar. 
This army, which assembled at Datdatabad, was there joined by 
Xaslr Khiin of Khandesh, and against the allied forces Ahmad of 
Gujarat sent an arm}’ under his eldest son, Muhammad Khan. This 
prince defeated the allies at jManikpnnj, about thirt 3 ’-cight miles 
north-west of Daulatabfid, and 'Ala-ud-din Ahmad lied to Daulatii- 
bfid while KasTr and Kanhfi fled into Khandesh. liluhammad Khan 
of Gujarat, perceiving that it would be useless to besiege Daulata- 
bild, laid waste part of Khandesh and retired to Nandurbar. 

In l-l.'io Khalaf Ilasan of Basrah, an olliccr of the army of the 
Deccan, attacked Jlalnm, the southernmost i)ort of the kingdom of 
Gujarat, and Ahmad of Gujarat sent his younger son, Zafar Khan, 
to the relief of the town, while ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad marched to the 
support of Khalaf Ilasan. Mahim was ttikcn, but Zafar Khan not 
only besieged the army there, butjilso took Tliana, a port belonging 
to the kingdom of the Deccan. The campaign was decided, however, 
by a battle in which the army of the Deccan was completely defeated 
and was forced to evacuate Maliim and retreat. 

Ahmad of the Deccan was much chagidncd by the news of this 
defeat, and led an army in person to invade Baglfina, .the small 
Rajput state between Gujarat and the Deccan which was protected 
by the fonner, but, on hearing that Ahmad of Gujarat was marching 
against him, retired to Bidar. Ahmad of Gujarat returned to 
Ahmadabad and Ahmad of the Deccan again advanced and besieged 
the fortress of Batnol, ndiich was gallantly defended by Malik 
Sa'iidat, an officer of Gujarsit. Ahmad of Gujaii'it marched to the 
relief of the fortress, and Ahmad of the Deccan, raising the siege, 
turned to meet him. A battle was fought in n’liich each army held 
its gi’ound but Ahmad of the Deccan, dismayed b}’ the extent of 
liis losses, retreated in the night. 

In 1433 Ahmad led a raid into the Dungarpur state, compelled 
the Rawal to pay a ransom, and left an officer at Kherwara to 
collect tribute. He continued his depredations in ]\f ar war, compelled 
his kinsman Firuz Khan^, now governor of Nagaur, to pay an in- 
demnity, and returaed to Ahmadabad. 

In 1436 Mas'ud Khan of Malwa arrived at Ahmadabad as a 
suppliant seeking redress. His father, Ghazni Khiin, had ascended 
the throne of Malwa in 1435 and had been poisoned in the following 
year by his cousin, Mahmud Kha\Ji, who had ascended the throne 

- I Firuz was the son of A.hinad’8 grand-uncle. Shams Khdn. 
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and deprived him of his inheritance. Ahmad welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of intervening, and in 1438 invaded Malwa with a view to 
seating Mas‘ud on the throne of that kingdom. After many months 
of fruitless campaigning he was obliged to retire oning to an out- 
break of pestilence in his army, and died on August 16, 1442, before 
he could fulfil his promise to restore Mas'fid. He was succeeded in 
Gujai’at by his eldest son, who ascended the throne under the title 
of Mu‘iz!5-ud-dm Muliammad Shah. Soon after his accession to the 
throne Ahmad had begun to build the town of Ahmadabiid on the 
site of the old city of Asawal, and in spite of the constant military 
activities of his reign he was able to devote much of his time to the 
establishment of this city, which even to-day bears nitness to the 
taste and munificence of its founder. 

While Ahmad had been engaged in espousing the cause of 
Mas'ud Khan in Millwa Naslr Khan of Khandesh had involved him- 
self in hostilities Avith the Deccan. His daughter had complained 
that her husband *Ala-ud-dm Alimad, who had succeeded his father 
in 1435, was neglecting her for a beautiful Hindu girl, and Kasir, 
to avenge his daughter’s wrongs, invaded Berar, the northernmost 
province of the BahmaiiT kingdom. His son-in-laAV sent against him 
a large army under Khalaf Hasan, Avho defeated him at Rohaiikhed^ 
and drove him into his frontier fortress, Baling®, Avhere he besieged 
him. KasTr Klian, joined by a large force under his nobles, made 
a sortie, but sufiered a severe defeat, died on September 20, and 
Avas succeeded by his son, ‘Adil Khan I. Khalaf Hasan, hearing 
that a force AA'as advancing from Kandurbar to the relief of Baling, 
retired to the Deccan Avith his plunder, Avhich included seventy 
t elephants and many guns. 

‘Adil Khan I reigned in IQiandesh Avithout incident until 1441, 
Avhen he died and was succeeded by his son Mubarak Khan, aa'Iio 
reigned, likewise Avithout incident, until his death on June 5, 1457, 
Avhen he Avas succeeded by his son ‘Adil Khan TL 

In 1446 Muhammad Shah of Gujarat, Avho Avas suruamed 
Karim, or ‘the Generous,’ marched against Idar, to reduce its ruler. 
Raja Bir, son of Punja, to obedience. Bir appeared before him 
and made submission, giving him his daughter in marriage, and 
at her intercession Idar was restored to him. Muhammad next 
attacked, at Bagor, Rana Kumbha, of Mewar, Avho fied and took 
refuge with the Rawal of Dungarpur, the chief of his house, but 
afterAvards appeared before the invader and purchased peace with 
a heavy indemnity. 

1 In 23“ 37' N. and 76° 11' E. 


s In 20° 49' N. and 74° 44' E. 
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In 1449 Muhammad attacked Gliampaner, mtli the object of 
expelling the raja, Gangadas, and annexing his state. GangMas 
was defeated in the field Avith great slaughter, and driven into the 
hill fortress of Pava^rh, above the city. Muhammad indicated his 
intention of permanently occupjing the city by constructing a fine 
cistern, Avhich was named the Shakar Talao, and by founding a 
palace and some public buildings. Gangadas appealed for help 
to Mahmud Khalji of Mabva, Avho marched to his relief, but on 
1 ‘eaching Dahod learnt that Muhammad, in spite of a severe illness 
contracted at Gliampaner, had advanced as far as Godhra to meet 
him. He retreated at once to Mandu, and Muhammad, oppressed 
by his siclmess, ivas obliged to return to Ahmadabad, where he 
died on February 10, 1451. 

Three days after his death the courtiei’S enthroned his eldest 
son, Qutb-ud-dln Ahmad, and the young king was at once called 
upon to cope with a serious invasion of his kingdom. Mahmud 
Khalji, on learning the seriousness of Muhammad’s malady, resolved 
to seize the opportunity of conquering Gujarat, and after his return 
to Mandu assembled an army of 100,000 horse and 600 elephants, 
and invaded the Nandurbar district. ‘Ala-nd-dTn Suhrab, ivho 
commanded the fortress of Nandurbar, made no attempt to hold it 
against such a force, but surrendered it at once, and consulted his 
own safety by swearing allegiance to the invader and entering his 
service. After capturing Nandurbar Mahmud learnt of the death 
of Muhammad and marched on Broach, ivherehe summoned Marjan, 
the governor, to suiTender. Marjan refused, and Mahmud was about 
to besiege the toivn ivhen, by the adidce of ‘Ala-ud-din Suhrab, he 
decided, instead, to attack the capital at once, and marched to 
Baroda, where he was joined by Gangadas of Gliampaner and other 
chiefs. Grossing the Main river he advanced to Kapadvanj, ivhere 
‘Ala-ud-din deserted him and joined his old master, who received 
him Avith gi’eat favour and conferred on him the title of ‘Ala-ul- 
Mulk, Ulugh Khan. Qutb-nd-din advanced fi-om Alimadabad with 
40,000 horse and encamped six miles fi'om Kapadvanj. On the 
night of April 1, 1461, Mahmud Khalji left his camp Avith the object 
of maldng a night attack on Qutb-ud-din, but lost his Avay, and, 
after wandering about all night, found himself by daylight before 
his OAvn camp. Disappointed of surprising the enemy, he drew up 
his army, and Qutb-ud-din, AA'ho had intelligence of Avhat had passed 
advanced to the attack. At a critical moment of the battle Avhich 
ensued Qutb-ud-din threAv in his reserves, the great army of Malwa 
AA'as.utterly defeated, and Mahmud fied, leavmg eighty-one elephants 
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and all his baggage in the hands of the victors. He halted at a 
short distance from the field until five or six thousand men of his 
scattered host had assembled round him, and at midnight began 
his retreat on Mandu, during -which he was much harassed by the 
Kolis, who inflicted heavy losses on the remnant of his army. • 

In 1453 Mahmud IHialji opened an abortive campaign against 
ISTagaur, Avhich was held by Firuz Khan, the kinsman of Qutb-ud- 
d!n, but was compelled to retire to MM^va without having efiected 
anything. In the same year Firuz Khan died, and his brother 
Mujahid Khan took possession of Nagaur, expelling Shams Khan, 
the son of Firuz Khan, who sought aid of Rana Kumbha of Chitor. 
The Rana promised to restore him to his inheritance on condition 
that he destroyed three of the bastions of Nagaur, as a symbol 
that the disgrace of the defeat of Mukal, the Rana’s father, by 
Firuz Khan was wiped out. Shams Khan agi’eed to the condition and 
was restored, but when he had recovered his patrimony his nobles 
refused to allow him to destroy any part of the fortifications, and 
Kumbha retunicd to Mewar to assemble an army for the reduction 
of Kagaur. Shams Kliaii fled to Ahmadabad and, by giving a 
daughter in marriage to Qutb-ud-diu, induced him to send an 
. army to the defence of Kagaur, but the Rana defeated and almost 
destroyed the army, and overran the whole of the Nagaur tenitory, 
though he failed to take the fortress. 

In 1456Qutb-ud-din marchedtoKumbhalgarhtopunishKumbha, 
and on his way thither captured and destroy ed the toAvn of Sirohi 
and expelled the raja. Sains Mai. He laid waste all the lowlands 
of the Rana’s territory, defeated him in the field, and besieged him 
in Kumbhalgarh. Tlie fortress was not taken, but Kumbha was 
obliged to purchase peace by the payment of ample compensation 
to Shams Khan for all the injuries which he had inflicted on him, 
and a heavj’^ indemnity to Qutb-ud-din. 

On returning to Alunadabad Qutb-ud-din learned that Ghiyas- 
ud-din, the son of Mahmud Khalji, had led a raid into his dominions 
as far as Surat, but had hurriedly retreated on hearing of his return, 
and later in the year Mahmud sent a mission to propose a treaty 
of peace between the two kingdoms, in order tliat both might be 
free to wage holy war against the Hindus of Rajputana. These 
overtures were favourably received, and Mahmud marched to Dhar 
and Muhammad to the firontier of Malwa in the neighbourhood of 
Champaner, where they halted while plenipotentiaries concluded 
a treaty binding each to abstain from aggi*ession on the other, and 
allotting to Gujarat the western and to Mahva the eastern districts 
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of the Efina’s dominions as the theatre in n-hich each was to be 
free to attack the misbelievers. 

In 145/ Qutb-iid-din again invaded the dominions of Ranfi 
Kumbha. He had in his camp the chief of Abh, who had been 
exi)ellcd from Iiis raountain fortress by the Rfinfi, and his first care 
was to restore him. Having accomplished this he attacked and 
burnt Kumbhalgarh, and slaughtered both men and cattle through- 
out the neighbourhood, but though he burnt the fortress he was 
unable to take it, and, having devastated the countiy round about 
Chitor, he returned to Ahmadfib. 1 d, where he died, after a short 
illness, on Ma}’ 18, 1458. 

Qutb-ud-din was a 3 'oung man, and as he had hithci-to cnjoj’ed 
good health his sudden illnc-ss and death aroused susj)icions of 
jioison. He had been addicted to strong drink, and when under its 
influence had been nolcnt and quick to shed blood. Suspicion fell 
upon his M’ife, the daughter of Shams Khan of Kagaur, who was 
suppoi-cd to have instigated his daughter to administer poison to 
her husband in the hope of succeeding to the throne of Gujarat. 
Qutb-ud-din’s officers at Nagaur put Shams Khan to death, and 
the king’s mother subjected his widow to torture and ultimatclj’ 
handed her over to her jealous co-wives, who avenged the prcfci’cncc 
formerly shomi for her by cutting her to pieces. 

On Qutb-ud-dIn’s death the gi’cat officers of state raised to the 
throne his uncle Baud, but this prince immediately displayed such 
depravityand proceeded to fill the places of those who had enthroned 
him with favourites so unworthy that he M'as dejjosed after a reign 
of no more than twent^’-seven days, and his j’ounger brother Abu-’l- 
Fath Mahmud was raised to the throne on May 25. Sidtau 
]\Iahmud, a mere youth, was at once involved in the meshes of a 
conspiracy to raise his brother Hasan IQuin to the throne. The 
courtiers who entertained this design approached him and informed 
him that the ministei’, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk ShaTjan, was conspiring to 
depose him and to place on the throne Mahmud’s son, Shihab-ud- 
din,-c,n infant in whose name he -would be able to govern the whole 
countiy as regent. Mahmud, new to political intrigue, believed 
them, and permitted them to aiTest the minister and imprison him 
over one of the gates of the palace. During the night Malik 
‘Abdullah, the superintendent of the elephant stables, who had 
access to the young king, informed him privately of the real state 
of affairs, and waraed him that his throne was in danger. Mahmud 
consulted his mother and a few of his immediate attendants, and 
at once decided on a course of action. Going in person to the 
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Tarpiili3"a gate, where the minister was confined, he easily gained 
admission, for the outer precincts of the gate were held by 600 of 
his own guards, whom he had lent for the purpose, but he found 
more difficulty in removing the scruples of the minister’s gaolers, 
who were the creatures of the conspirators. By stamping his foot , 
and demanding in a loud and angry tone the immediate surrender 
of the traitor that he might suffer instant death he succeeded both 
in overawing the gaolers by a display of the divinity that doth 
hedge a Idng, and in beguiling them into the belief that .compliance 
with his commands would accomplish their master’s design, but as 
soon as their prisoner v/as in the king’s power they perceived their 
error. He begged his minister to excuse the mistake which he had 
made, and to resume his post. The conspirators, supported by their 
troops, assembled in the morning at the Tarpuliya gate in the 
expectation of removing their enemy by a summary execution, but 
to their dismay found the king holding an audience with his minister, 
who was standing in his accustomed position behind the throne. 
Trusting to numbers, they attempted to assume control of the 
situation, but were deserted by many of their troops and by the 
city mob, who hesitated openly to take up arms against the Idng. 
They fled, and some gained secure places of refuge, but others'*^vere 
captured and publicly executed. Among the latter was one who 
had attempted to flee, but was too corpulent to use the necess^y' 
expedition, and was discovered lurking in his hiding place. BeforJ^ 
him lay the obvious fate of being trampled to death by an elephant, 
and the populace was regaled with the unctuous spectacle. 

The conspiracy having been thus frustrated the minister resumed 
office, but shortly afterwards retired. Haji SultanT, one of Mahmud’s 
confidants, was appointed in his place, with the title of Tmad-ul- 
Mulk, and Mahmud assumed charge of the administration of his 
kingdom. Tmad-ul-Mulk Sha'ban did not long survive his retire- 
ment. 

In 1462 Mahmud, while on a hunting expedition, received an 
appeal for help from the guardians of the infant Nizam Shah of the 
Deccan, whose dominions had been invaded by Mahmud Khalji 
of Malwa. Mahmud of Gujarfit marched to Nandurbar, where a 
second messenger informed him that Mahmud Khalji had defeated 
the army of the Deccan near Kandhar. Mahmud of Gujarat there- 
fore marched eastward into Khandesh and cut off his retreat by 
that road, so that he was compelled to retire through the Mahadeo"- 
hills in northern Berar, where the army of Malwa suffered severely 
both fi’om want of water and from the attacks of the Korkus. 
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In the following year Malmnld Khal ji again invaded the Deccan, 
but had penetrated no further than the northern confines of Tclin- 
gana when the news that the sultan of Gujarat was again marching 
to the help of Nizilin Shiih caused him to rcti'cat Xizam Shiih sent 
an envoy to thank his deliverer for the assistance which he had 
given him, and Mahmud of Gujarat wrote to Mahmud Khaljl saying 
that it was unfair to molest a child who had not reached maturitj’, 
and ivarning him that if he invaded the Deccan again he ivould 
find his own country overrun by the army of Gujarat. The threat 
was effectual, and Mahmud Khalji refrained from further nets of 
^aggression. 

In 14G4 Mahmud of Gujanit attaeked the Hindu chief of Pardi, 
near Dainfin, who had been guilty of piracy. As he was ascending 
the hill to capture the fort the chief met him with the keys, .and 
the stronghold was restored to him on his undertaking to pay 
tribute and promising amendnicnt 

In 14GG Mahmud invaded the territory of Mandalak Chudasania, 
raja of Girnar, his object being to compel the raja to pay tribute. 
The state was pillaged, and a number of Hindus perished in the 
defence of a famous temple, which was sacked. On the receipt of 
this news Mandalak agreed to pay tribute and Mahmud retired ; 
but in the following year, learning that Mandalak was in the habit 
of using the insignia of royalty, wrote and commanded him to 
discontinue their use, and the raja, dreading another invasion, 
obeyed. 

On May 31, 14G9, IMahmud Khalji of Mfdwa died and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Ghiyas-ud-din. The question of the 
invasion of jMfdwa was at this time discussed at the court of 
Gujarat, but Mahmud showed that the warning which he had 
addressed to IMahmud Khalji when the latter was attacking Nizfim 
Shfih of the Deccan had its origin in principle, and declined to 
invade a state which had just suffered the misfortune of losing its 
lailer. Later in the year, however, he committed an act as wanton 
by leading into Sorath a large army against Mandalak of Girnar. 
It was in vain that the raja pleaded that he had remitted tribute 
regularly and had been an obedient vassal. Mahmud replied that 
he was come neither for tribute nor for plunder, but to establish 
the true faith in Sorath ; and offered Mandalak the choice between 
Islam and death. The answer admitted of no argument, and 
Mandalak could onl}^ prepare to defend himself. He retired to his 
citadel, TJparkot, and -was there closely besieged. When reduced 
to straits he attempted to purchase peace by offering an enormous 
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indemnitj', but to no purpose, and, finding that he could no longer 
defend Uparkot, he fled with his Bajputs to his hill fort on the 
Girnar mountains, but was followed by Mahmud, who again closely 
besieged him until at last, on December 4, 1470, he was compelled 
to surrender. He accepted Islam and received the title of Khan 
Jahan, and the long line of Chudasama chiefs of Girnar came to an 
end. Mahmud incoiporated Girnar in his dominions, and at the 
foot of the hill founded the city of Mustafa-abad, which became 
one of his capitals. 

Mahmud now leanied that while he had been besieging Girnar 
Jai Singh, the son of Gangadas of Champaner, had been committing ^ 
systematic brigandage and highway robbery in the country between 
his stronghold and Ahmadabad. He therefore sent Jamal-ud-din 
Muhammad to govern this tract, conferring on him the title of 
Muhafiz Khan, and he put down thieving and highway robbery 
with such a firm hand that the inhabitants, we are told, slept with 
open doors. 

He had intended at this time to reduce the fortress of Cham- 
paner, but he was interrupted by complaints from southern Sind, 
where Muslims were said to be persecuted by Hindus. Ho crossed 
the Kami of Cutch by forced marches, and arrived in what is now 
the Thar and Parkar district with no more than 600 horse. An 
army of 24,000 horse which he found before him appears, if it were 
not that of those who had appealed, at least to have had no hostile 
intentions, for its leaders readily entered into negotiations with 
him. It proved to be composed of Sumras, Sodas, and Kalhoras, 
and its leaders told him that they were professing Muslims but 
Imew little of their faith or its rules, and were wont to intennarry 
with and to live as Hindus. He invited those who would to enter 
his service, and to return with him to Gujarat, and many accepted 
his invitation and received grants of land in Sorath, where teachers 
were appointed to instruct them in the faith of Islam. 

In 1472 it was reported to Mahmud that 40,000 rebels had risen 
against Jam Hizam-ud-din, the ruler of Sind, whose daughter was 
the mother of Mahmud. According to Firishta these rebels were 
Baluchis of the Shiah persuasion, and according to the author of 
the Zafar-vl-Wdlih they were pirates who dwelt on the sea coast, 
owning allegiance to none, and skilled in archery. Mahmud again 
crossed the Bann by forced marches, and appeared in Sind with lais 
army. The rebels dispersed on hearing ofhis approach, and Mahmud ^ 
halted, and before he returned received gifts and a letter of thanks 
from the Jam, who also sent his daughter, who was married to 
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Qai.siv Khati. }iriunlsfiu of Ilnsin Kliaa lf(ikli:ir-iiI-Mn1Ic nf Klian- 
dtvli, will) liatl talciiii rofniic in (Jiijarat. 

On his return from Sitnl Malnnrid niarclied. on May 1 1. M7.'t, to 
dajTid (Dwarlca), the holy town on the nvi'-t in the north-vcslern 
corner <»f Kathiawar, which wa« saekcjl l»y Mahniud of (!ha/nT. 
Mahnnld .Sainaniaiuli, a learned poet ami inc'rchant .‘••nilini; from 
a p(*rl of the Dec(%'in. had been driven U'^lnwe at I)a-arka. wlu're the 
llindu': had rold)ed him «»fall that he had. He ajij)eared at Sjdfan 
MahmfidV cnnrl to demand redre-s. and the kim: resolved (<i cha*;!!^^’ 
the idolators. He marched f«» Dwarka. frojn which the Hindus, with 
their kimr. Hhim. fled on his ajijwiKieh. plundered and destroyed 
the temple, and built a mosque in its place. He then marched to 
Aiinmnn, at the extreme north-western point of the peninsula, 
where the army w.ns much troublerl by lions, and by venomous 
rejitiles and insects, to attack the isl.-ind ffirtrc'S of Het Shan- 
khodhar, u-here Hhiin and his people had taken refiiire. The Hiiulus 
were defeated in a .sea-tiuht and were compelled to snrretider. as 
their fortress, ihonfrli well .stewed with merehandise. h:ul not been 
j)r<»vi>ioned. The phnider w{i.s carried to the mainland and tnins- 
ported to Mustafa-:tbad. .Malimful t^amarqandi was .sunimonefl and 
cjdlcd upon to identify his poods; all that heidentined was delivered 
to him, and over and .above this rich jwesents were b<'-t<»we(l on 
him. rinally the kinp delivered to him his enem.v, Haja Itlnm, that 
he miphi do with him what- he would. .Mahmud .Samnrqandi tiianked 
the kinp. but returned the nija, wh«) uas .sent to .-Mimadabad and 
im]>aled. 

In October, M/tt, Mahmud, who had held hi.s court at Mu.stafa- 
abful since hi.s capture of (Jinu'ir, rcttjrned after an Jibsenec of 
nearly five years to Ahmadabad. A fleet, of Malabar jiinites made 
a descent on his coa.st.s, but they were tiriven oil’ and some of their 
shijis were captured. In January, he mvaged pjirt of the 
Champancr country and .shortly afterwards returned to Mustafa- 
abfid (or Junfigarh) where he made a practice of .spendinp jiart of 
each year, leaving his minister, Khudavand Khan b. Yusuf, who 
had married his sister, at Alunadabad in charge of his son 
Ahmad. 

Mahnuid’s tirclc-ss energy and eeasclc.ss activity were most 
wearisome to his courtiers and oflicers, and during hi.s absence from 
his capital his minister, Khudavand Khan, having on December -1, 
1480, assembled at Ahmadabad, on the prelc.xt of celebrating the 
festival 'Td-nl-FUr at the end of the month’s fast, the principal 
nobles, formed a conspiracy with the object of dciiosing Mahmud 
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and raising to the throne his son, Alimad Khiln. The minister 
desired to put to death Tmad-ul-Mulk Haji Sultani, whose fidelity 
to Mahmud was believed to be unalterable, but.JEl.ai Rayan, the 
chief Hindu noble and one of the leading spirits among the con- 
spirators, was a personal friend of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, and refused to 
be a party to his death. He proposed to inform him of the plot 
and to gain his acquiescence, and, notwithstanding the minister’s 
protests, carried out his intention. Tmad-ul-Mulk feigned acquie- 
scence, but secretly summoned his troops from his fiefs and took 
other steps to defeat the designs of the conspirators, and Qaisar 
Khan Faruql, who was at Ahmadabad, privately informed the king 
of the afiair, so that it Ca,me to naught. 

Mahmud, instead of arraigning the conspirators, as might have 
been expected from the energy of his character, took steps to test 
the fidelity of his servants. He made all the necessary preparations 
for a sea voyage, and announced that he intended to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving his son Ahmad as regent of the Idng- 
dom. The nobles were summoned from Ahmadabad to Cambay ^to 
consider this proposal, and, perceiving that their plot had been* 
discovered, urged the king to return to Ahmadabad and set the 
affairs of the kingdom in order before taking any irrevocable step. 
He accepted their advice and returned to Ahmadabad, where he kept 
them still on the rack. He desired, he said, to make the pilgiimage, 
but must leave the matter to the decision of his counsellors, and 
would neither eat nor drink until he had received that decision. 
The courtiers were in a quandary. They knew not how their advice 
would be accepted, but knew that they must either forgo the object 
of their conspiracy or be accounted hypocrites. So long did they 
hesitate that it became necessary to remind them that the king was 
hungiy and awaited their decision. They had arrived at none, and 
sent Nizam-ul-Mulk Aisan, the oldest courtier, to the king as their 
spokesman. Nizam-ul-Mulk, who perceived that the Idng had out- 
witted the conspirators, adroitly suggested that just as the Icing 
was satisfied of his son’s ability to guide the affairs of the Mngdoin, 
so he too had a son who was competent to advise and assist him,* 
and requested that he liimself might be permitted to accompany 
the Icing on his pilgrimage. It was now Mahmud’s turn to be at a 
loss, but he sent Nizam-ul-Mulk back to those who had sent him, 
saying that he could not permit him to accompany him to Mecca 
and demanding a categorical answer. By the ^vice of Tmad-ul-^ 
Mulk, Nizam-ul-Mulk was sent back to the king with the message’ 
that he would do well to conquer Champaner before deciding to 
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mate the pilgrimage. This advice was accepted, but it was not 
convenient to attack Champaner at once, and Mahmud marched to 
Patan and thence sent Tmad-ul-MuIk and Qaisar Khan Faruql on 
an expedition to Sanchor and Jalor in Slaiwar. As the expedition 
was about to start the two sons of the minister, lihudavand Klian, 
entered the tent of Qaisar Khan and murdered him for his share 
in discovering the plot to the king. The actual murderers escaped, 
but Khudavand IQian was imprisoned, and Muhafiz Khan was 
made chief mzir in his place. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk died in the same year, 
and was succeeded by his son, Bnda Tmad-ul-Mulk. From Patan 
Mahmud returned to Alimadabad, and the country now suffered 
from a frilure of the rains and famine. 

In 1482 Mahmud obtained the oijportunity which he sought of 
attacking Champaner. Malik Sudha, his governor of Rasulabad, 
fourteen miles south-west of Champaner, led a raid into the raja’s 
temtories, and plundered and laid them waste nearly to the 
walls of the fortress, slaying the inhabitants. As he was return- 
ing, the raja, Patal, son of Udai Singh, followed him up, attacked 
and slew him, recovered all his booty, took two elephants, and 
sacked and destroyed Rasulabad. Alahmud, on hearing of this 
defeat, assembled his forces, and on December 4, 1482, marched 
from Ahmadabad to Baroda, on his way to Champaner. From 
Baroda he sent an army to besiege Champaner while he invaded 
the raja’s territories to collect supplies for the besiegers, whom it 
was difficult, owing to the famine, to provision. 

Raja Patai came forth to meet his enemy, but was defeated and 
driven into Pavagurh, his hill fortress above Champaner, while the 
besiegers occupied the to-wn. Patai succeeded in cutting off one 
convoy sent by Mahmud to his army, but this was his sole 
success. When Mahmud joined the besieging army in person PataT 
made repeated offers of submission, but none was accepted, and 
Mahmud displayed his determination to capture the place by 
building hi the city the beautiful mosque which still adorns its 
ruins. This measure not only discouraged Patai, but stimulated 
the Muslim officers, who now perceived that they would not be 
allowed to leave the fortress uncaptured, to exertions more strenu- 
ous than their former faint efforts. Patai sent his minister, Suri, to 
seek help of Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji of Malwa, and Ghiyas-ud-din, 
assembling his troops, left Mandu and marched as far as Na'lcha. 
Mahmud, leaving his officers to continue the’jsiege, led a force as 
far as Dohad to meet Ghiyas-ud-din, but the latter, repenting of 
his enterprise, which, as he was advised by Muslim doctors at his 
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court, was unla'wful, retired to Mandu, and Mahmud returned to 
Champaner and continued the siege. 

The operations lasted for a year and nine months, throughout 
which period Mahmud, besides besieging the fortress, continued to 
plunder the country, so that there remained no to'wn, no village, 
no house, of which the money was not taken into the royal treasury, 
the cloths and stuffs into the royal storehouses, the beasts into the 
royal stables, the corn into the royal granaries and kitchens. At 
the end of this time the Rajputs were reduced to extremities, and 
resolved to perform th6 dreadful rite of janlmr. The women were 
burnt, and the men, arrayed in yelloAv garments, went forth to die. 
On November 21, 1484, the Muslims forced the gate and met their 
desperate opponents. Of the seven hundred Rajputs who performed 
the rite nearly all were slain, but Raja Fatal and a minister named 
Dungarsi were wounded and captured. Mahmud called upon them 
to accept Islam, but they refused and remained steadfast in their 
refusal during an imprisonment of five months, at the end of which 
time they were executed, together with the minister Surl. Patai’s 
son accepted Islam and in the next reign became Amir of Idar, 
receiving the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Mahmud now made Champaner one of his principal jdaces of 
residence, giving it the name of Muhammadabad, the other being 
Mustafa-abad or Junagarh. The kingdom of Gujarat had reached. 
its extreme limits. After this conquest Mahmud held possessfoh of 
the country from the frontiers of Mandu to the frontiers of Sind, 
by Junagarh; to the Siwalik Parbat by Jalor and Nagaur; to 
Nasik Trimbak by Baglana ; from Burhanpur to Berar and Mal- 
kapur of the Deccan ; to Karkun and the river Narbada on the 
side of Burhanpur ; on the side of Idar as far as Chitor and Kum- 
bhalgarh, and on the side of the sea as far as the bounds of Cliaul. 
It seems to have been after the. conquest of Champaner that 
Mahmud was first styled Begarha. 

In 1487, Avhile he Avas hunting at Halol, near Champaner, a 
company of horsedealers complained to him that the raja of Abu 
had robbed them of 403 horses, AA'hich they were bringing to Gujarat 
for him by his order. Malunud paid them the full price of the 
horses and gave them a letter to the raja demanding restitution of 
the stolen property. The raja was terrified, and restored 370 horses, 
paid the price of~33 which had died, gave the merchants valuable 
gifts for Mahmud, and begged them to intercede with him. Mahmud, 
content Avith this display of his power and the raja’s humiliation, 
permitted the merchants to retain the horses as AA'ell as their price. 
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In 1491 ^lahniful received complaints of the exactions of 
Bahadur Gilani, who, during the tronblcs which liad fallen upon 
the Balnnani kingdom, had possessed himself of the whole of the 
Konkan and committed iiiracy at sea and brigandage on land, his 
depredations extending as far north as Cambay. Qivam-nl-Alulk, 
who was sent with an army to i)unish him, discovered that he 
could not reach him Avithout invading the Deccan, and returned to 
Alimadabful to seek authority for this action, but Mahmud was 
averse from any act of aggression agsiinst the southern kingdom, 
and contented himself Avith AATiting to Malunfid Shrdi Bahmani, 
reminding him of the claims AA’hich Gujarat had on the gratitude of 
his house aud rcqucstiiig him to suppress the marauder. Bahadur 
AA’as in fact in rebellion against the feeble Bahmanid, aa’Iio had no 
control over him, but a reassuring reply AA'as sent to Gujarat and 
Mahmud Bahmani, or rather his minister Qasim, Barld-ul-Mamfdik, 
AA'ith the help of Ahmad Xizam Shah, aa-Iio Avas uoav virtually in- 
dependent at Junnar, undertook a campaign against the pirate. 
The operations AA-erc protracted, and it Avas not until 1494 that 
Bahadur Gilani Avas defeated and slain and full reparation Avas made 
to Gujarat. The ships Avhich Bahadur had taken Avcrc restored to 
their OAvners, and gifts consisting of Arab horses, a large (luantity of 
pearls, five elephants, and a jcAvclled dagger Avcrc sent to .Mahmud. 

In 1492 Bahfi-ud-din Ulugh Khan, son of Ulugh Khan Huhnib 
and governor of Moda.sa, oppressed the people and approi)riatcd 
the pay of his troojis, so that they rose against him and he fled. 
jMahmud sent Sharaf-i-Jahan to reassure him, but the mission A\‘as 
a failure, and Ulugh Khan, just as his father had joined Mahmud 
Khalji, sought an asylum Avith Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji of MsiIavo, aa'Iio 
refused to receive him. He then Avent to Sultanpur, and besieged 
the governor, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk Sliaikhan, but on the arrival of a 
relicAdng force fled into Baglana, and A\'as folloAvcd thither and 
defeated. After AA’andcring for some time as a fugitiA’c he submitted 
to the king, and AA’as pardoned and reinstated, but shortly aftcr- 
AA'ards, having murdered one of his ofilccrs, aa'us throAvn into in’ison, 
AA'lierc he died in 1490. 

On November 20, 1500, Ghiyas-ud-dln Khalji of MfilAA'a had 
been deposed by his son, Kasir-ud-din, and died in Februaiy 1501, 
not AA'itliout suspicion of poison. Mahmud rcsoh'ed to punish the 
reputed parricide, and prepared to inA^ade JMabA'a, but Kasir-ud- 
din succeeded in perauadiug him that his father had acquiesced 
in his deiiosition, and that he aa'US innocent of his death, and the 
expedition was abandoned. 
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Vasco da Gama had appeared on the jMalahar coast in 1498, 
and the Portuguese were now firml}' established in more than one 
western port. In 1 50G a strong fort was built at Cochin, which was 
their chief emporium, and in 1607 a settlement was made on the 
island of Socotra, near the entrance of the Red Sea. Tlius, in less 
than a decade, they had diverted the gi’eater part of the lucrative 
spice trade from the Red Sea and Egj^pt; for the discovery of the 
direct sea route to Europe had deprived the Mamlfik Sultans of one 
of their chief sources of revenue, heavy dues being levied both at 
Jedda and Alexandria on goods in transit. The important jjorts of 
north-western India, such as Cambay and Giaul, which were held 
by the Muslims, were at the same time seriously affected, and thus 
the Portuguese incurred the hostility of all the Muhammadan 
powers surrounding the Arabian Sea, who determined to make a 
combined effort to oust the infidel intruders. It was finally arranged, 
by correspondence which passed between Qansauh-al-Ghaun, sultan 
of Egypt, the king of Gujarat, other local Muhammadan rulers, and 
the Zamorin of Calicut, who had been the most intimately associated 
with the Europeans, that a fleet should be equipped at Suez and 
dispatched to India, where it v'ould be reinforced by .such vessels 
as were available locally. The Egyptian fleet was under the com- 
mand of Amir Husain the Kurd, governor of Jedda, while the Indian 
contingent was commanded by Malik Ayaz, a Turkish subject who 
had found his way to the court of Gujarat. Up to the year -1507 
the Portuguese had confined their activities inland to the Malabar 
coast, though they had frequently hai’assed the trading vessels and 
]>ilgi-im ships bound fi’om Gujarat, ‘the Gate of i\Iecca’ to Indian 
Muslims, for J edda. The Portuguese Viceroy, Francesco de Almeida, 
in this year resolved to exploit the northerly coast of India, and 
dispatched his gallant son Lourengo vith a squadron to explore 
the coast as far as Gujarat. It does not appear that the Viceroy 
had any intimation of the attack which was to be made by the 
Egyptian fleet, although he was aware of the correspondence which 
had been passing between India and Egypt. Had he known that 
Amir Husain was on his way it is unlikely that he would have 
sent so small a squadron under his son. Amir Husain reached 
India at the end of 1507 and encountered Louren 90 in the harbour 
of Chaul in January, 1508, when a fierce fight ensued in which the 
Portuguese were utterly defeated by Amir Husain and Malik Ayaz, 
and Dom Louren^o died a hero’s death. After this victoiy, which 
was the occasion of much jubilation and of mutual congi’atulations 
among the Muslims, Mahmud returned to Champaner. 
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We must revert to the history of Khandesh, in the affeirs of 
•which Mahmud "was now, not unwillingly, entangled. We have 
already traced its history, in outline, to the succession of ‘Adil 
Klian II in 1457. 

‘Adil Klian II was one of the most energetic and most powerful 
rulers of Khandesh. He consolidated his authority in that region, 
and extended it over Gondwana, he suppressed the depredations of 
the KolTs and Bhils, thus ensuring the safety of travellers in his 
dominions, and earned his arms as fe,r as Jharldiand, the modern 
Chota Nagpm*, from which circumstance he is known as Jlxar- 
lihandl Sultan. Since KhaJaf Hasan’s invasion the rulei’S of 
Khandesh had regarded the king of Gujarat as their natural pro- 
tector, and had paid him ti’ibute, but ‘Adil Khan II, in his career 
of victory, had scorned dependence, and had omitted to send the 
usual tribute. A demonstration of force by Mahmud in 1499 or 
1500 had sufficed to bring him to his senses, and from that time 
until his death, more than a year later, he was on cordial terms 
with his suzerain and visited his court. 

On September 28, 1501, ‘Adil Khan II died without issue and 
was succeeded by his younger brother. Baud Khan. There was, 
however, another aspirant belonging to the Faruql family, named 
‘Alam Khan, who had enjoyed the protection of the king of Gu- 
jarat. This ‘Alam Khan -was the great-great-grandson of Hasan 
"Khan, who had been expelled from Khandesh by his elder brother, 
Nasir Khan, and had fled to the court of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat. 
All Hasan Khan’s descendants, with the exception of one, who 
married a daughter of Jam Kizam-ud-ffin of Sind, had married 
princesses of the royal house of Gujarat, and ‘Alam Khan was the 
grandson of Mahmud Begarha. It thus came about that Mahmud 
induced ‘Adil Khan H to nominate his youthful kinsman as his 
heir, to the exclusion of his brother Baud, but in 1501 Mahmud 
was not in a position to press his grandson’s claim, and Baud suc- 
ceeded without opposition to the throne of IDiandesh. He was a 
feeble but reckless prince, who contrived to embroil himself Avith 
Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, who invaded Khandesh and 
could not be expelled until Baud had purchased the aid of Nasir- 
ud-dln Khalji of Malwa by the humiliating concession of causing 
the Idmtba to be recited in his nama His death on August 28, 
1508, ended an inglorious reign, and he was succeeded by his son 
Ghazni Khau, who was poisoned after a reign of ten days. Ahmad 
Nizam Shah now again invaded Khandesh Avith the object of placing 
on the throne another scion of the Faruql house also named ‘Alam 
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Khan, who had taten refuge at his court. Mahmud Begarha was 
at this juncture reminded of his pledge to support his grandson’s 
claim, and he too invaded Khandesh with the object of placing 
the other ‘Alam Khan on the throne. Khandesh was divided into 
two factions, the one supporting the Gujarat claimant and the other 
the Ahmadnagar claimant. The adherents of the former, under 
Malik Husain the Mughul, established themselves in Burhanpur, 
where they were joined by Allmad Nizam Shah and the king of 
Berar, while Malik Ladan, the leader of the Gujarat party, shut 
himself up in Asirgarh, Avhere he was besieged. Meanwhile Llahmud 
Begarha, with his grandson, was marching on Hialner, and when 
news of his arrival reached Burhanpur Ahmad Nizam Shah and 
the Idng of Berar "NnthdreAV, leaving a force of 4000 to support the 
Ahmadnagar candidate and Malik Husain. When they heard that 
Mahmud had sent a force to attack them these troops fled from 
Burhanpur, carrying the pretender with them, and Malik Husain, 
thus deserted, was obliged to submit to Mahmud. All opposition 
being thus removed, the Idng of Gujarat held a court at Thalner 
and installed his candidate on the throne of Khandesh with the 
title of ‘Adil Khan HI. After Mahmud’s return to Gujarat an 
envoy from Ahmad’s son and successor, Burhan Nizam Shah, waited 
on him and demanded that some provision should be made for 
‘Alam Khan, but was compelled to convey to his master the humiv 
bating message that the sultan of Gujarat recognised no roy^jy 
in the rebellious slave of the kings of the Deccan, and that if 
Burhan dared again to address a king otherwise than as a humble 
suppliant he should repent it. 

‘Adil Khan III of Khandesh cemented his alliance with Gujarat 
b\ marrying a daughter of Sultan MuzaflSir, Mahmud’s son, who 
afterwards succeeded his father as Muzafiar II. One of his first 
acts was to cause Malik Husain, who was again plotting mth the 
king of Ahmadnagar, to be assassinated. The dispatch from Gu- 
jarat of a large force averted a danger which thi’eatened the state 
from the direction of Ahmadnagar, and the reign of ‘Adil Khan III 
was not marked by any noteworthy event. On his death, on August 
25, 1620, he was succeeded by his son, Muhammad I, generally 
Imo^vn as Muhammad Shah, from his having been summoned to 
the throne of Gujarat, which he never lived to occupy. 

From Tlialner Mahmud returned to Champaner, where, in 1510, 
he Avas gratified by the arrival of a mission fi’om Sikandar Lodi of 
Delhi, who tendered him his congratulations on his successes "in 
Kliandesh. A mission in the following year from Shah Isma‘il I 
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Stifavl, of Persia, was less favourably received. The envoy, Yfidgfir 
Beg Qizilbash, Avas conuni.«sioncd to invite Maliinfid to embrace 
the Shiah faith, but Malnnud, Avhose health was failing, had refreshed 
his orthodo.vy by visits to the shrines of saints at Patan and Sarkhej, 
and sc7it a message to the heretics bidding them begone. lie had 
already designated his son Muzatlar as his heir, and feeling the 
approach of death summoned him from Baroda. ^luzaflar arrived 
only in time to assi.st in bearing his father’s coflin from Ahmadfibad 
to his tomb at Sarkhej, for Mahmfid I, the gi’CJitcst of the .sultans 
of Giijarat, h’ . breathed his last on November 2.1, loll. 

ilahmfid Bcgarha was not only the gi’catest of the sultans of 
Gujarat. He holds a prominent place among the Avarrior princes 
of India. Succeeding to the thi’one at an age aa'Iich ca’cii Akbar 
Avas under tutelage, he at once assumed the management of atfairs, 
overcame an extensive consjAii'acy backed by armed foi’ce, and 
administored his kingdom AA'ith complete freedom, Avhether from 
the dictation of a minister or from the more pernicious influence 
of the harem. He Avas, in short, a prodigy of precocity. When he 
grcAv to manhood his appearance AA-as striking. Tall and robust, 
AA'ith a beard AA’hich descended to his girdle and a licaA'y moustache 
AA'hich tAvisted and curled upAvards, his mien struck aAve into his 
courtiers. Ilis elder brother, Qutb-ud-din Ahmad Shslh, had died 
by poison, and Avonderful fables arc related of the means by Avhich 
Mahmud protected himself from a like fata lie is said gi'aduall3’ 
to have absorbed poisons into his system until he AA'as so impreg- 
nated AA'ith them that a fly settling on his hand instantly died, and 
he AA'as immune from the efi’ccts of any poison AA'hich might be 
administered to him. It is to him that Samuel Butler refers in 
Hiiilihras, first published in 1664 : 

TIio prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad’. 

Phj'sicians AA’ill estimate the practicability and efficacy of such a 
course of prophylactic treatment, but AA'hatevcr foundation there 
may be for these strange legends there is no reason to doubt that 
Mahmud profited fi'om the general belief in his immunitj' from 
poison, and Butler’s description of his diet is at least incomplete, 
for his A'oracious appetite demanded large supplies of more AA’hole- 
some food. His dailj’ alloAvance Avas bctAA'ecn tAA'entj’ and thirty 
pounds’ Aveight, and before going to sleep he placed tAvo pounds or 
more of boiled rice on either side of his couch, so that he might 


^ Parfc II, Canto i. 
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find soincthing to eat on M'hiclicvcr side he awoke. When he rose 
in the morning he swallowed a cup of honey, a cup of butter, and 
from 100 to l.'iO bananas. 

His martial exploits and the expansion of his dominions which 
they brought about have been recounted. He was mild and just to 
his OAvn servants, and his fici'ce intolerance of Hinduism is counted 
to him by historians of his own religion as a merit. Of his nick- 
name Begarha two explanations have been given, but there can be 
no doubt that the true interpretation is he garh, or ‘two forts,’ 
and that it had reference to his capture of the two gi’cat Hindu 
strongholds of Girnar and Champaner. 

The naval victory over the Portuguese at Chaul in 1508, which 
had so elated the Muslims, was without lasting results, for in the 
following year Almeida sailed up the west coast with his whole 
fieet to Diu, where he found the Eg^'ptian ficet with its Indian 
auxiliaries lying between the island and the mainland. In the 
desperate battle which followed the jMuslims were totally defeated 
and the Egyptian fleet almost entirely destroyed. No mention of 
this Portuguese victory is made by the Muslim historians, but it 
is alluded to by the Arabic historian of the Zamorins of Calicut. 
Full and circumstantial accounts arc, however, to be found in the 
Portuguese chronicles. After this failure to drive the Portuguese 
fi-om the Indian seas Mahmud Begarha ordered IMalik Aj'iiz to 
make peace, and to return the prisoners taken at Chaul. In the 
following year the Portuguese first obtained possession of Goa and 
transferred their headquarters from Cochin to that city. Mahmud 
offered them a site for a factory at Diu, and almost immediately 
after the accession of Muzaffar H in 1511 a Portuguese mission 
arrived to seek permission for the construction of a fort to protect 
the factory. This request was not granted, and the mission left 
Yadgar Beg, the ambassador from Shah Isma'Il Safavi whom 
Mahmud Begarha had refused to receive, Avas favourably received 
by Muzaffar, and Avas lodged at Ahmadabad, and afterAvards at 
Chanqjaner. 

Mahmud H, Avho had ascended the throne of MalAA^a in 1510, 
AA'as the younger son of his father, Nasir-ud-dln, AAdiom he had 
deposed, and the elder son. Sahib Khan, entitled Muhammad Shah, 
noAv sought refuge AAnth Muzaffar and begged liim to help him to 
expel his brother and gain his throne. He joined Muzaffar’s camp 
at Baroda, on the Avay from Ahmadabad to Champaner, and Mu- 
zaffar sent an agent into Mabva to investigate the situation and 
report upon it. The agent, Qaisar Khan, returned AAuth a report 
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favourable (o Salub Kliau's elaim. aiul Sahib Khan wa'^ iin])atieMt 
fur his liost to take the field. ]\luzaflar bade him have patience 
and promised to invade Mabva at the end of the rainy season, but 
before the time aime to redeem his ])romise Sahib Khan had left 
Gujarat in eonse(]ticncc of the }p‘o‘<s mi>conducl of the Pcivian 
ambassador, Avho invited him to dinner ami as-jaidfed him. Tlie 
prince’s servants attacked the ambas'-adrjr’s suite and plundered 
his lodging, but the afiair was noi«ed abroad, and .Sahib Khan was 
so overcome M'ith shame that he fied from Gujarat and :ittcmi)ted 
to take refuge with *Adil Khan 111 of Kliandc^h. but while he was 
travelling to that court the governor of a frontier di-^lrict of the 
kingdom of Mfdwa .attacked and defeateil him. and he fled, with a 
following of .'100 horse, to *Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah of Herar, who 
would not olFend the sidtan of Mfdwa by oflering the fugitive 
armed assistance, but assigned to him lands for his maintenance. 

Kasir-ud-din of Mfdwa had employed in his army a large mnnber 
of Rajputs from ea‘«tcrn Hindustan, who had become so powerful 
in the kingdom that Mahmud II was a pup])et in their hands. 
iMtizaflar II marched to Godhra with a view to invading .Mfdwa 
and restoring Mahnnld’s atithority by crushing the Hajptits, but 
at Godhra ho received disturbing news from Tdar. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
Ffdadi, governor of Patan, was marehing with his contingent to 
join him at Godhra. but on the w.ay lcarnc<l that Hhiin Singh of 
Tdar, taking advantage of Muzatfar's ])rcoccupation with the atfairs 
of Mfdwa, had raided the whole country to the cast of the Sfibar- 
mati river. He turned aside to ]uinish him. but the rsija defeated 
him, slew his brother and 200. of his men, and compelled him to 
flee. Muzaflar, on receiving the ncw.s, marched in i)erson to Modasa, 
drove BhTm Singh to the hills, and sacked his eaj)ital, dc.stroying 
the temples and other buildings. BhTm Singh was fain to ])urcliasc 
peace, and permission to return to Tdar by a i)ayinent of tt00,000 
rupees and the delivery of 100 hor.se.s. 

Having thus settled affairs on his north-eastern frontier Mu- 
zatfar, in 151.3, marched to Godhra, sent his son Sikandar to 
Chfunpaner as governor, dispatched a force under Qaisar Khan to 
Dcoll^ near the ^IfdiT, and followed him with his army. He had 
now changed his intention of aiding Malimfid by cru.shing the 
Rajputs, and had formed the design of conquering and annexing 
Mfdwa. He sent a force to occupy Dhar, the governor of M-hich 
oflered no resistance on receiving an assurance that the city should 
not be sacked nor its inhabitants massacred. 
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Miizaffar now learnt that Mahmud was at Chanderi, endea- 
vouring to crush a rebellion of the Rajput troops under their 
leader, IMedeni Rili, and he once more changed his mind. For this 
second instance of vacillation two reasons are assigned. The first, 
more favourable to Muzaflar’s character, was the reflection that 
to attack a brother Muslim who was in straits owing to the mis- 
conduct of infidels would be both unlawful and ungenerous, and 
the second was the defeat of a detachment sent by him to Na'lcha, 
which he regarded as an evil omen. Tlic former reason maj' be 
accepted as the true one, first because it is conformable to the 
whole course of Miizaffar’s behaviour toM'ards Mahmud KhaljT, 
and secondly because the fact that his troops Mere defeated is 
not established. He retired to his own dominions and relieved 
the anxiety M’hich oppressed Mahmud, beset on all sides by 
difficulties. 

In 1515 Raja Bliim Singh of Tdar died, and should have been 
succeeded by his son Bihfirl Mai, but his cousin german contested 
the succession, and Sangrama Singh, Rana of McM'ar, the Sanga or 
Siinka of Muslim historians, M’elcomcd the opportunity of asserting 
his ill-founded claim- to supremacy over all Rajput princes and 
supported the pretender, Mffio M'as his brothcr-in-laM’. He invaded 
Idar and enthroned Rai Mai, expelling Bihar! Mai, who took refuge 
Mutli Muzafiar. Muzaflar M'ould not brook this intei'ference in a 
state which had for many years onmed allegiance to Gujarat, and, 
marching to Ahmadnagar, sent Nizam-ul-Mulk to Idar to expel 
Rai Mai and establish Bihar! Mai as raja. The selection of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk for the duty M’as not merely fortuitous, for he was the 
son of Raja Patii! of Chrmipaner, and had embraced Islam after 
the fall of that stronghold. He expelled Rai Mai from Idar and 
restored Bihar! Mai. He then followed Rai Mai into the Bichabhera 
hills and attacked him. The battle M'as indecisive, many lives being 
lost to no purpose, and Muzafiar rebuked Nizam-ul-Mulk for his 
inconsiderate rashness ; and shortly afterwards Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
stricken -with paralysis and \vas relieved at his mvn request, 
Nusrat-ul-Mulk being sent to Idar in his place. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was so eager to return to Champaner that he started from Idar 
before Nusrat-ul-Mulk could arrive, leaving Zah!r-id-Mulk with 
no more than a hundred men to hold Idar. 

Rai Mai marched on Idar and Zah!r-ul-Mulk went forth u'itli 
his small force to meet him, and was defeated with the loss of more 
than a quarter of his men. Nusrat-ul-Mulk, who was at Ahmad- 
nagar, pressed on, drove off Rai Mai, and made Ahmadnagar his 
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lieadquartei's, inaintniniiig order in the plains by harrying the 
brigands of the Vajinagjir hills. 

Malnnnd II of Alfilwa was .so weary of the dominance of his 
Rajput oflicers that he secretly left his capital and arrived at 
Bhagor\ where he was I’cccivcd by the Gujarat noble, Qaisar 
Khan, As sooji as Muzaffar heard of his arrival he sent him tents, 
treasure, and elephants, and shortly afterwards joined him with an 
army and entertained him at a bamiuet to celcbnite the occasion. 
‘When MedenI Rai heard of these doings he set out for Ghitor, in 
order to seek help from Ibina Sangi'ama, leaving a garrison to pro- 
tect Mandfi, against which Mahmud and Muzailsir were marching. 
The Rajput garrison was twice defeated before the walls, and 
Muzatfar formed the siege of the fortress. Pitlianra, who com- 
manded the garrison, had heard from Mcdcnl Rfii that the Rana 
was coming to his aid, and strove by feigned negotiations, as well 
as by force of arms, to hold out as long as possible. Muzatfar II 
was now joined by his nephew and son-in-laM', ‘Adil Khan III of 
Khandesh, whom he sent with Qivam-ul-Mulk to check the progress 
of the Rana and Mcdeni Rai, who had already reached Ujjain. 

On February 2.1, 1518, the day of the Hindu festival of the Iloli, 
Mandfi was carried by escfiladc, the Rajput garrison performed the 
rite ofyerf/Zm?*, and Muzafliir, on entering the city, ordered a gcnci-al 
massacre of the surviving Rajputs. Kinclcen thousand were put 
to the sword, and the streets ran with blood, which streamed from 
the drains which carried iiiinwater into the ditch. 

Muzatfar now prepared to march against the Rana and Medeni 
Rai, but learned that they had been so terror-stricken bj’ the news 
of the massacre that they at once turned and tied, riding fiftj'-four 
miles on the first night of their flight. Muzatfar restored Mandfi 
to Mahmud, who entertained him sumptuously and accompanied 
him on his homeward way as far as Dcoli, and Asaf Khfin with 
10,000 horse was left in Mfilwa to aid jMahmfid against his enemies. 
In connexion with the siege of i\rrmdfi wo fii-st hear of Tmad-ul- 
’ Mulk, Khush Qadam, who played such an important part in the 
affairs of Gujarat at this time. 

Muzaffiir, after returning to Ghfunprincr, learned that Rfii Mai 
had been ravaging the Patau district, and marched to punish him, 
remaining for some time in Idar while Rai Mai and his confederates 
were pursued in the hills. 

In 1619, after his return to Champauer Muzaffar heard of the 
defeat and capture of Mahmud II by I^na Sangrama near Gagi*aun, 
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and of the heavy losses suffered by his o^vn contingent of 10,000 
horse. He sent reinforcements into Malwa, but they were not 
required, for the Raua generously restored his vanquished foe to 
his throne. 

Mubariz-ul-Mulk was now sent to relieve Nusrat-ul-Mulk at 
Idar, where he was so annoyed by hearing the praise of the valour 
and generosity of the Bana that he named a dog Sangrama, and 
tied it up at one of the gates of the town. The Bana, on hearing 
of this insult, assembled his army and marched on Idar, where 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk’s officers were so enraged with him for having by 
his contemptible act endangered them and the city that the}^ dis- 
suaded the king fi’om sending assistance to him, and retired to 
Ahmadnagar, canying him mth them. The Bana occupied Idar 
and marched on to Ahmadnagar, where he defeated Mubariz-ul- 
Mulk with heaA^ loss and compelled him to retreat to Ahmada- 
bad. After plundering Ahmadnagar he marched to Vadnagar, the 
inhabitants of which town, being Brahmans, escaped molesta- 
tion thence he marched to Visnagar, plundered the town after 
defeating Malik Hatim, w^ho gallantly came forth to meet him vdth 
the small force at his disposal, and then returned to his own 
country. 

After his departure Mubariz-ul-Mulk returned with a small 
force to Ahmadnagar and buried the dead. Here he was attacked 
by the Kolis of Idar, whom he defeated. 

In Januaiy, 1621, Muzaffar sent an army of 100,000 horse and 
100 elephants under the command of Malik Ayaz, governor of 
Sorath, to chastise the Bana for his raid into Gujarat. Bakor^, 
Galialcot^ Dungarpur®, Sagwara^, and Banswara® were ravaged 
and laid waste. At Banswara a large force of Hindus lying in 
ambush was attacked and put to flight after suffering losses. Malik 
Ayaz then marched to Mandasor, and besieged that town. Bana 
Sangrama marched to its relief, but would not venture within 
twenty miles of the Muslim camp, and sent agents to Malik Ayaz 
offering to pay tribute to Muzaffar II if he would raise the siege, 
but his prayers were unheeded. Mahmud II joined Malik Ayaz, 
and Mandasor might have been captured and Sangi’ama defeated, 
but for the jealousy of Malik Ayaz, who feared lest Qivam-ul-Mulk, 
his principal lieutenant, should gain the credit for the victory. He 
therefore made peace with the Bana on his promising to pay 
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tribute, to place a son at Muzafiar’s court as a hostage, to u’ait in 
person on the king, and to be obedient to his orders. Qivam-ul- 
Mulk was strongly opposed to this treaty and persuaded Mahmud 
Shah to join him in an attack on the Rana, but Malik Ayaz was 
informed of this design, used his authority over the anny of 
Gujarat to prevent its execution and marched back to Ahmada- 
bad. Muzaflar was so deeply disappointed by this termination of a 
promising campaign that he would not see Malik Ayaz, but sent 
him straight back to Sorath, where he died in the following year 
and was succeeded by his son Ishaq. 

Muzafiar himself was preparing, in 1522, to march against the 
Rana, but before he could start from Ahmadabad Sangiama’s son 
arrived with gifts from his father, and the expedition •was aban- 
doned. 

In 1524 ‘Alam .Khan, son of Buhlul Lodi of Delhi, who was a 
refugee at Muzaffar’s court, informed him that according to infor- 
mation received by liim from Delhi there was much dissatisfaction 
with his nephew, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, and the chances of his 
obtainmg his father’s thi'one appeared to be good. Muzaffar accord- 
ingly supplied him 'with a sum of money and a small force and dis- 
missed him. 

Late in 1524 Muzafiar’s second son, Bahadur, demanded equality 
of treatment with his eldest brother, Sikandar, but the king, who 
had designated Sikandar as his heir, feared to place more power in 
the hands of the ablest and most energetic of his sons, and put him 
off with fair words. Bahadur fled disgusted from his father’s court, 
and repaired fii’st to TJdai Singh of Dungarpur, then to Sangrama 
Singh at Chitor, and next to Mewat, where the local Muhammadan 
ruler, Hasan, entertained him hospitably. He eventually proceeded 
to Delhi, but it is not quite clear at what precise date. In all pro- 
bability it was at the beginning of 1526, for the people of Delhi 
were then expecting the approach of Babur •with his invading 
army. Bahadur was well received by Ibrahim Lodi, who was doubt- 
less glad to obtain the services of this young but experienced 
soldier. Ibrahim was encamped at Panipat when Bahadur joined 
him, and skirmishes had already begun with the advanced guard of 
the Mughul army. It was in one of these skirmishes tliat Bahadur 
so greaHy distinguished himself that the jealousy of Ibrahim Lodi 
was roused, and Bahadur deemed it prudent to •withdraw, and set 
out for Jaunpur, possibly selecting this to-wn in response to an in- 
vitation received from the local nobles, who are said to have offered 
him the Ihrone. The battle of Fanipat, in Avhich Babur defeated 
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Ibrahim, M'as fought on April 18. Abu Turab, a contemporary 
M’riter, tells us that Bahadur was present at this battle, but took 
no part in the fighting. If this refers to the decisive action Bahadur 
must have left for Jaunpur as soon as the issue of the day had been 
decided. On April 7 his father Muzafiar died, and it was while he 
was on his way to Jaunpur that Bahadur received an invitation to 
return, and immediately turned back in the direction of Gujarat, 
travelling by way of Chitor. 

The nobles of Gujarat were now divided into three factions, 
supporting the claims of Sikandar, Bahadur, and Latif, the eldest, 
second, and third sons of Muzafiar. Sikandar, wlio had been 
designated heir by his father, was immediately proclaimed by 
Tmad-ul-Mulk Khush Qadam and Klmdavand lilian al-fli, and 
marched from Ahmadabad to Champaner. The new king was 
feeble and ill-advised. He alienated the old nobles of his father’s 
reign by advancing his OAvn personal servants beyond their merits, 
and by his untimely profusion. There was general dissatisfaction, 
and an impression prevailed that Bahadur would soon return to 
seize the throne, but the immediate danger was from Latif Khan, 
Avho was assembling ■ his forces at Nandurbar. A force under 
Sharza Khan was sent against him, but he retired into Baglana 
and when Sharza Khan followed him thither he was attacked, 
defeated, and slain by the raja, and the Rajputs and Kolis followed 
the defeated ai*my and slew 1700 of them. The superstition of the 
time regarded the termination of the first enterprise of the reign 
as an augury of the future fortune of the king. Another army, under 
Qaisar Khan, was assembled, but the choice was an indication 
either of the ignorance and folly of the king or of the treachery of 
the nobles, for Qaisar Khan was Latif s principal adherent ; but 
before the expedition could start ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Khush Qadam had 
caused Sikandar to be assassinated during the midday slumbers, 
and had raised to the throne Mahmud, an infant son of Muzafiar II, 
whom on April 12, 1526, he caused to be proclaimed as Mahmud 11. 

His object in selecting an infant son was, of course, that the 
government of the kingdom might remain entirely in Ms hands, but 
it may be doubted whether he expected to maintain his puppet 
against Bahadur, or even against Latif. The adherents of the 
former had been writing to urge him to return without delay to 
Gujarat, and he had eagerly responded to their solicitations. The 
old nobles of the kingdom, disgusted with the rule of the freedman, 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk, who was as lavish of titles and robes of honour as 
he was niggardly of more substantial favours, fled from Champaner, 
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and Tfij Klifin Ifarpall led a force to escort Bahadur back to 
Gujarat 

'Imiid-ul-Mulk in his teiTor sent large sums of money to Burhan 
Nizam Shfih I of Ahmadnagar and TJdai Singh, raja of Palanpur, 
to induce the former to invade Nandurbfir and the latter to 
advance on Champaner in support of tlie infant king, and wote 
also to Babur, requesting him to send a force to Diu wth the same 
object, and promising him a gift of 10,000,000 tangas and the 
allegiance of Gtyarat This last promise was reported to Khuda- 
vand iniiin and Taj Khan, and only served to increase tlie general 
detestation in which Tmad-ul-JVIulk was held. Burhan Nizam Shall 
accepted the money sent to him, but did nothing in return. Udai 
Singh did indeed march to Champaner, but his aid alone was of 
little consequence, and he almost immediately transferred his 
allegiance to Bahadur. 

Bahadur at once returned to Gujarat by way of Modasa and 
Patan and, as ho advanced, was everyivhcre welcomed and joined 
by the nobles and oiTicci’s of his father’s court. On July 11 he 
ascended the tlu’one at Ahmadabad, and immediately continued his 
journey to Champaner. The feeble efforts of Tmad-ul-Mulk to 
delay or hamiier his advance wei'e ineffectual ; he entered Cham- 
paner without opposition and at once went about to punish those 
w'ho had murdered his brother and prepared his omi way to the 
throna ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Kliush Qadam, Saif-ul-Mulk, and the actual 
assassins of Sikandar were immediately put to deatli. Latif Khan, 
w'ho was lurking in the city in the hope of events taking a tuni 
favourable to his pretensions, wisely accepted the advice of his 
friends and fled to Palanpur, and thence to Nandurbar, where he 
was joined by a number of his partisans. His adherents at Cham- 
paner were arrested, and their houses were plundered by the mob. 
GhazI Khan, who was upholding Bahadur’s cause in tlie Nandurbar 
district, reported that Latif Khan had raised the standard of revolt, 
that he had defeated him and dispersed his followers, and that 
Latif was a wounded prisoner in his hands. He was ordered to see 
that his prisoner received proper treatment and to send him to 
court, but the prince died on his way thither and Bahadur ivas left 
•without a competitor except his infant brother ilahmud, who was 
secretly put to deaiJi ivithin the year. Another brother, Cliand 
Khan, had taken refuge ivith Mahmud Khaljl at Mandu, and 
Mahmud’s refusal to sun’ender him dissolved the friendship which 
had once saved his kingdom for him. The murder of the child 
Mahmud II' alienated Udai Singh of Palanpur, who sacked the touui 
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of Doliad, but Taj Khan Narpali led a punitive expedition against 
him and chastised him severely. 

Malik Ishaq, who had succeeded his father, Malik Ayaz, in the 
important government of Sorath, lost his reason in 1527, and 
attacked without any justification the Hindu chief of Dwarka, who 
Avas an obedient vassal of Bahadur. After his return to Junagarh 
he became so violent that it was found necessary to put him in 
prison, where he died shortly afterAvards. He was succeeded by his 
brother, Malik Tughan, famous for his stature and gi’eat bodily 
strength, Avho in order to watch the Portuguese made Diu his 
principal place of residence. The adventurers Avould not abandon 
their design to build at Diu a fort for the protection of their trade 
and merchandise, and sought to execute it at times by means of 
negotiations and at times by force, but for several years had no 
success. At length, on September 21, 1534, Bahadur permitted 
them by treaty to build a fort. 

ToAvards the end of 1527 Bahadur received an appeal for help 
fi'om ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah of Berar and Muhammad I of Khan- 
desh. The kings of Ahmadnagar and Berar had quarrelled over the 
possession of the tOAA'n’ and district of Pathri on the Godavari, whicl \ 
belonged to the latter but Avere coveted and had been annexed b 
the former. ‘Ala-ud-din had enlisted the aid of Muhammad and hac 
marched to recover the district, but Burhan Kizam Shah of Alimad- 
nagar and his ally, Anur ‘All Barid of Bldar, had attacked and , 
defeated them, captured their artillery and elephants, pursued 
them through Berar, and expelled ‘Ala-ud-din fi*om his kingdom, 
compelling him to take refuge in Khandesh. Bahadur marched to 
Nandurbar, where he Avas met by his cousin, Muhammad of Khan- 
desh, and by the Rahtor raja of Baglana, AA'ho did homage to him 
and entertained him in his fortress of Salher. Bahadur gave his 
sister in marriage to Muhammad, upon Avhom he conferred the 
title of Shah, and after the rainy season of 1528 marched on 
Ahmadnagar by way of Berar, where he Avas joined by ‘Ala-ud-din 
‘Imad Shah, sending a force Avith the raja of Baglana, whom he 
ordered to advance on Ahmadnagar by the more direct route of his 
OAvn principality. 

Burhan’s army, Avith a contingent of 6000 hoi’se furnished by 
Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur and 3000 furnished by Amir ‘All 
Barid, was in the hilly countiy about Bir, and Amir ‘Ali Barid in- 
dicted tAvo defeats on detachments of Bahadur’s army between 
Paithan and Bir, but the army of Gujarat continued to advance, 
and occupied Ahmadnagar for forty days, Avhile Burhan Nizam 
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Shah, who had first retired fi’om Bir to Pai’enda, was pursued to 
Junnar. Meanwhile the army of Ahmadnagar had been engaged in 
cutting oif Bahadur’s supplies, and the invaders had already begun 
to suffer from famine when Bahadur marched to Daulatabad and 
opened the siege of the fortress, while Bmdian and Amir ‘Ali Barld 
occupied the neighbouring hills. Tliey attempted to relieve Daula- 
tabad but were driven back into the hills, and then opened nego- 
tiations with Sultan Bahadur’s allies, and found no difficulty in 
seducing ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah, who was beginning to suspect 
that Bahadur did not intend to leave the Deccan, and regretted 
having summoned him to his aid. He sent a quantity of supplies 
into the foi’tress and hurriedly retired into Berai*, leaving his camp 
standing. 

Bahadur’s situation gave him some cause for anxiety. He had 
no prospect of capturing Daulatabad, one of his allies had desei’ted 
him, the other, Muhammad of Khaudesh, desired peace, and the 
rainy season of 1529 was approaching. He therefore permitted 
Muhammad to open negotiations, and after some discussion agi’eed 
to peace on terms sufficiently humiliating to Burhan Kizam Shah. 
Both he and 'Ala-ud-din 'Imad Shah were to cause the 7:Jmtba to 
be recited in Bahadur’s name in their dominions, and were to 
appear before him as vassals; all the elephants taken from ‘Ala-ud- 
din and Muhammad were to be restored, and Pathn and Mahur 
were to be ceded again to Berar. Burhan fulfilled tlie first condition 
by causing the Icimtha to be recited on one occasion in Bahadur’s 
name, but it was only with great difficulty that Muhammad of 
Khandesh recovered his elephants, and those of ‘Ala-ud-din were 
never restored, nor were Pathri and Mahur ceded to him. 

Bahadur returned to Gujarat in the spring of 1629, and his 
relative, the Jam Firuz of Sind, who had been expelled fi’om his 
country by Shah Beg Arghun, took refuge at his court. 

In 1630 the Portuguese, having already assembled at Bombay 
a great fieet, sailed for Daman and captured that to^vn, and in 
February, 1631, arrived before Diu, which they attacked, but 
Bahadur had already visited the place in 1530, and had made all 
provision for its defence, and the Portuguese, having failed to 
take the town, sailed back to Goa, leaving a fleet in the Gulf of 
Cambay to harass the trade and shipping of Gqjarat. 

Bahadur returned from Diu to Champaner, where he received 
some of the nobles of the late Ibrahim Shah Lodi of Delhi, who had 
reached his court with 300 followers. From Champaner Bahadur 
marched to Modasa and thence led an expedition into Baker and 
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Banswara. The Eana, Bataii Singh II, who had succeeded Saii- 
grama after the battle of SikrI, interceded for the two chiefs, and 
Bahadur stayed his hand. 

Mahmud II of Malwa was now pursuing a suicidal policy. He 
had sent a force to ravage the southern districts of the territories 
of the Rana, he had so alienated by his sinister and deceitful course 
of conduct the nobles of Malwa that some had taken refuge with 
the Rana and others with Bahadur, and he was harbouring at his 
court a son of the late Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat, Chand Khan, a 
pretender to Bahadur’s throne, whose claims he Avas understood to 
fuAwr. The old friendship betAveen Mrihva and Gujarat was thus 
entirely dissolved. Bahadur, less bigoted than his father, and 
sensible of Ratan Singh’s claims on his friendship, which were based 
on Sangrama’s reception of him Avhen he Avas a fugitive, was 
inclined to deprecate AA'anton attacks on his territories, Avas bitterly 
resentful of the harbourage offered to Chand Khan, and Avas 
inclined to regard Mahmud, AAdio OAved his tenure of his throne to 
the capture of Mandii from rebellious Rajputs by Mahmud Begarha, 
as a vassal : Mahmud, on the other hand, was perturbed by 
Bahadur’s harbourage of malcontents fr’om Malwa, and suggested 
a meeting at Avliich differences could be settled. Bahadur haughtily 
replied that he had been aAvaiting a request for an interview at 
Avhich Mahmud could appear before him and explain matters. 
This had not been Mahmud’s intention, but he found it difficult to 
recede from his suggestion, and could hardly propose that Bahadur 
should Avait upon him. He feigned to be eager to pay his respects 
to the sultan of Gujarat but ahvays discovered a pretext for 
evading a meeting. Ratan Singh of Mewar marched as far as 
Sarangpur and threatened Ujjain, to which city Mahmud advanced. 
Bahadur entered MMav'u and aAvaited Mahmud’s arrival at his 
camp, but an envoy from Mahmud made his excuses by explaining 
that his master had broken his arm Avhilst out hunting. In private 
he informed Bahadur that Chand Khan was the real difficulty, as 
Mahmud did not Avish to surrender him, but feared to refuse. 
Bahadur bade the envoy reassure his master on this point, and 
marched slowly towards Mandu, accompanied by Muhammad Shah 
of Khandesh, expecting Mahmud at each stage ; but Mahmud had 
Avashed his hands of kingship, and had withdraAvn into his seraglio 
at Mandu, meeting the remonstrances of his courtiers Avith the 
ansAver that he knew that his reign was draAving to its, close, and 
that he intended to enjoy life while it lasted. He had thoughts of 
abdicating and installing liis son Ghiyas-ud-din, but seemed to be 
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unable to execute any plan. I\Icauwliile Bahadur niarchcd to 
Na'lcha and formed the siege of Mandfi, being joined by many of 
the nobles and oflicers of IMfihvn. The sloth and carelessness of 
Alahmud infected his army, and on the night of Slarch 17 the 
besiegers scaled an unguarded sccti<m of the wall and entered the 
city unoi)poscd. IMahmud formed the intention of imitsiting the 
Eajputs and performing the rite of janhar, but, on receiving a 
message from Bahadur that his life and honour \Yere safe, aban- 
doned it and wailed on Bahadur Mith seven of his olTicers. The 
I'Jmfba was recited at ilandu in the name of Bahadur, Mfilwa was 
annexed to Gujarat, and jrahmfid and his family were sent towards 
Champaner, where Bahadur proposed to imprison them, but on 
April 1 2, 1 531, the camp of Asaf Khan, in whose custody the prisoners 
were, was attacked by Bhils and Rolls, and Alahmnd’s guards, fearing 
a rescue, put him to death, and he was buried near Dohad. His 
seven sons were sent to Champanci’, where they U'crc imprisoned. 

Bahadur i*emaincd awhile at Mfuidu and marched in June to 
Burhanpur, where he was entertained by Muhammad Shah of 
Khandesh, who pereuaded him, uith some difficult}*, to receive the 
learned and pious Shfih Tfihir, who had come as an envoy from 
Burhan Kiziim Shfih I of Ahmadnagar. Burhan had not fulfilled 
the conditions of the treaty of Daulatabad, and Bahadur was con- 
sequently ill-disposed towards him, but Shah Tfihir undertook that 
his master should wait on him at Burhanpur and, returning to 
Ahmadnagar, persuaded Burhan to carry out this promise, which 
he had made at Daulatabad. The humiliating circumstances of the 
reception were somewhat alleviated by an artifice of Shfih Tfihir, 
who bore a copy of the Koran for presentation to Bahadur, and 
thus obliged the latter to descend from his throne to do reverence 
to the holy book. Both Bahadur and Burhan remained for a short 
time at Burhanpur as the guests of Muhammad Shfih, and before 
they parted Bahadur gi’atificd Burhfin’s vanity bj' recognising his 
title of Shall. 

Tlie Rajput Silahdi, ivlio held the districts of Ruisen, Bhilsa, 
and Sarangpur, nominally as fiefs of Mfilwa but actually as a small 
principality, had been permitted by Bahadur to visit Eaisen after 
the fall of Manduj but showed no disposition to fiilfil his promise 
to return, and Kassan Khan, Avho was sent to Raisen and brought 
him to court, privately informed tlie Icing that he was disloyal, and 
if permitted again to leave the court would ally himself to the 
Rana. He was therefore arrested at Dhar, his troops were plundered 
and dispersed, and his elephants were confiscated. 
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Earty in January, 1632, Bahadur sent ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Maliltjl, 
son of Tawakkul, to arrest Silali^’s son Bhopat, who had remained 
at Uiiain when his father came to court and had since occupied 
Sarangpur. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk rei)orted that he had fled to Chitor to 
seek help of the Hana, and the Idng marched by Blnlsa, which he 
occupied, to Raisen, still held by Silahdi’s brother, Lakhman Singh. 
He was attacked as he apijroached the town on January 26, but 
drove the REijputs into the fortress and formed the siege. 

Bahadur’s artillery, under MustafliRumi Khan, who hadsucceeded 
Tughan as governor of Diu, did much execution, and Silahdi con- 
ciliated Bahadur by perfidiously feigning to accept Islam, and thus 
obtained permission to meet his brother, ostensibly wtli the object 
of arranging for the surrender of the fortress, but when he and 
Laldiman Singh met thej' ag:/eed to await the relieving force 
expected from Chitor, and sent 2000 men under Silahdi’s jmungest 
son to hasten its arrival. This force, was, however, intercepted by 
the besiegers and defeated, Silahdi’s son being slain, and Bahadur, 
on learning of Silahdi’s perfidy, sent him in custody to Mandu and 
dispatched a force under Muhammad Shah of Khiindesh and ‘Imad- 
ul-Mulk Mahkji to meet the Ranaand Bhopat. This force met and 
put to flight at Kamkera another force of 2000 Rajputs under 
Puran Mai, another of Silahdi’s sons, and Bahadur, learning that 
the Rana was at the head of a large army left his oflicers to continue 
the siege and marched against him. Vikramaditya, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Ratan Singh, would not face Bahadur in the field, 
but retired to Cliitor, and Bahadur returned to Raisen. Lakhman 
Singh, despairing of relief, offered to surrender on condition that 
Silahdi was pardoned, but when Silahdi, having been recalled fi’om 
Mrndu, was again permitted to enter Raisen, he was persuaded to 
perform the rite oijauliar rather than incur the disgi-ace of being 
implicated in the surrender. Over 700 women were burnt, and the 
men sallied forth, according to custom, in garments died yellow, 
but exhibited little of the spirit of the Rajput, for though all were 
slain the losses of the Muslims amounted to no more than four or 
five. 

Muhammad Shah of Khandesh, who was sent to establish 
Bahadur’s authority over the outlying districts of Malwa, captured 
Gagraun^ and Kanor®, both of which had been treacherously sur- 
rendered by Medem Rai, who had held them of the king of Malwa, 
to the Rana of Mewar, and Bahadur, having appointed as governor 
of Raisen Sultan ‘Alam, chief of Kalpi, who had fled from his prin- 
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cipality before Babur, oven-an part of Gondwana, captured many 
elephants, appointed Alp IClian governor of that region, and, turning 
westAvard, captured Islamabad and Hoshangabad, and met Muham- 
mad Shah, of Khandesh at Sai’angpur, where the Rana’s govenior 
of Gagraun was presented to him. Then returning to Mandu he 
sent ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Malikjl and Rchtiyar Klian to take Mandasor, 
fonnerly spared at the intercession of Sangrama Singh, .whose 
successor’s writ no longer ran either in Malwa or in Gujai’at. The 
town and fortress were taken, tlie Rana’s officer fled, and Bahadur 
dismissed Muliammad Shah to Ediandesh, visited Diu, and on his 
return thence spent the rainy season at Champaner considering the 
imnishment of tlie RanL The occasion was opportune, for Vila’a- 
madiiya was the Commodus of Rajputana,and disgusted his haughty 
nobles by hisin-eferenceforthe society of gladiators, UTestlers, and 
professional swashbucklers. 

Bahadur, having been joined by Muhammad Shah of Khandesh, 
marched from Champaner on November 6, 1632, and on February 
] 4, 1533, the two kings amved before Ohitor. Ten days later the 
queen-mother, tlie widow of Sangrama Singh, purchased peace with 
what remained of the plunder taken by her husband when he 
captured Mahmud Kliaiji II of Malwa, including the jewelled crown 
of Hushang, and Bahadm* retired, but returned again in 1534. 

On this occasion he received in his camp Muhammad Zaman 
Mirza, a prince of the house of Timur, whose pretensions had so 
incensed his kinsman, the emperor, that he had been sentenced to 
imprisonment in the fortress of Bayana and to the loss of liis eyes, 
which he saved by flight. Humayun, whose relations with Bahadur 
had liitherto been perfectly friendly, took umbrage at his harbouring 
the fiigitive and liis followers, and a coiTespondence ensued which 
led to a permanent rupture between the two monarchs. Two of 
the letters which passed between them have been preserved in 
their entirety and offer astrildng picture of the diplomatic methods 
of that day. Humayun pointed out that although his ancestor 
Timur had desisted from attacking the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid 
while he ivas engaged in fighting the Franks he protested against 
Bayazid's harbouring princes who had rebelled against himself. 
He therefore demanded that the prince should be either surrended 
or expelled. To this Bahadur, who is said to have dictated his 
reply when in his cups, sent a most insulting answer, in which he 
ironically suggested that Humayun had boasted of the exploits of 
‘his sire seven degrees removed’ because he himself had achieved 
nothing worthy of record. 
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So shocked were Bahadur aud his nobles when they considered 
the tone of this letter on the morrow that an effort was made to 
overtake the courier, but "svithout success, and their only solace 
was the reflection that nothing more could be done, and that what 
was decreed must come to pass. 

Bahadur gained an easy victory over Vikramaditya at Loicha^ 
in the dominions of Surjan, Rao of Bundi, for the Rana was deserted 
by most of his vassals, who marched to the defence of Chitor, and 
Bahadur, after his success, turned in the same direction and formed 
the siege. Burhan-ul-Mulk now held Ranthambhor, which he had 
captured for Bahadur when he had flrst appeared before Chitor 
in the preceding year, and Bahadur sent Tatar Khan Lodi, a 
gi’andson of Bulilul Lodi of Delhi who had entered his service, 
with a vast sum of money, in order that he and Burhan-ul-Mulk 
might attack the Mughul empire. Tatar Khan raised an army and 
captured the fortress of Bayana, but Humayuh’s youngest brother 
immediately recovered it, and slew him. Meanwhile the siege of 
Chitor continued. According to Rajput legend Jawahir Bai, the 
queen-mother, of Rahtor race, sent Humayun a bracelet, in accord- 
ance with the chivalrous custom of Rajasthan, adopting him as her 
champion against Bahadur, but the legend is inconsistent with the 
Muslim chronicles and with the conduct of Humayun, who, despite 
the gross provocation which he had received, would not attack 
a brother Muslim while he was engaged in fighting the mis- 
believers. 

Bahadur was seriously perturbed by the news of the defeat and 
death of Tatar Khan Lodi and by apprehensions of being attacked 
by Humayun, and would have raised the siege but for the confident 
assurance of Sadr Khan, one of his officers, that Humayun would 
never attack him while he was besieging Chitor. After a lapse of 
three months an extensive breach was made in the rampart, which 
had never before been exposed to artillery fire. It was stoutly 
defended but with a terrible sacrifice of life, and the valiant Jawahir 
Bai led a sortie from the fortress and was slain at the head of her 
warriors. The garrison lost hope. The infant heir, Hdai Singh, was 
conveyed by Surjan, prince of Bundi, to a place of safety, and the 
surviving Rajputs performed the rite oijauhar. Thirteen thousand 
women, so the legend says, headed by Karnavati, the mother of 
the young prince, voluntarily perished in an immense conflagra- 
tion fed by combustibles, and the survivors of the slaughter in the 
breach, led by Baghjl, prince of Deola, rushed on the Muslims and 

1 In 26“ 17' N. and 75“ 34' E. 
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were exterminated. Cliitor was for the moment a possession of the 
king of Gujarat, and received a ^luslim governor. 

Bahadur had noAv to think of his return to his capital, and had 
reason to repent the folly which had prompted him to insult the 
emperor; for Humayun, though he had scrupulously abstained from 
attacking him while he M'as engaged with the misbelievers, had 
advanced to IMandasor, and was there awaiting him. Bahadur had 
already taken a step ■which proclaimed his despair by sending to 
]\fecca, under the charge of a certain Asaf Khsiu, both the ladies 
of his harem and his treasury. Ilis army, as it approached the 
emperor’s position at Mandasor, was disheartened by the defeat of 
its advanced guard and by the defection of Saj’yid ‘All Khiin 
KlunilsfinT, who deserted to the emperor. Bahadur M’as beset by 
conflicting counsels. Sadr Khan urged that an immediate attack 
should be delivered, while the arm)' was still flushed with its 
victory at Cliitor, but Rfimi Khan, wlio commanded the artillery, 
Avas of opinion that it should entrench itself and rely on its gi'cat 
superiority in guns. Unfortunately the advice of the artilleryman 
Avas folloAA'ed. The light armed troops of Gujarfit dared not face 
the Mughul archers in the field, and the imperial troops, beyond the 
range of the guns, AA'ercablc to cut oft’ the supplies of the entrenched 
camp. A reinforcement from Rfiisen only increased his difliculties 
by consuming his supplies, and after enduring a siege of tAvo 
months, during AA'hich losses from famine were lieaA'y, he basely 
deserted his army by night on April 25, 1535, and fled Avith Mu- 
hammad Slifili of Khandesh, Mallu Qadir Khan, governor of MfilAA’a, 
and three other nobles, to Mandu. His anny dispereed, only a foAV 
of the principal oificers being able to lead off their contingents. 

Humayun pui'sued him and besieged him in jMandfi. A division 
escaladed the Avails of the fortress at night, and Bahadur, aa’Iio u'as 
asleep at the time, escaped AAdtli difficulty to Champaner Avith no 
more than five or six folloAvers. Sadr Khan and Sultan ‘Alam, 
governor of Raisen, retired into the citadel, Songarh, but Avere 
forced to surrender after the lapse of two days, Avhen the former 
entered the emperor’s service and the latter, guilty of being a 
member of the Lodi elan, was mutilated by the amputation of his 
feet. Sadr Khan Avas not the only one Avho changed his allegiance. 
Mustaffi Rumi KJian, to Avhom the government of Ranthambhor 
had been promised dmung its siege, so resented his master’s failure 
to keep his word that he entered Humayun’s serviee after the 
defeat at Mandasor. 

After reducing the eitadel of Mandu Humayun pursued Bahadur, 
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who fled from Champaner to Cambay. Humayun followed him 
thither, but arrived at the port on the day on which he had taken 
ship for Diu. The remnant of the fugitive’s army was staunch and 
made a night attack on the imperial camp, but a traitor had betrayed 
their design and the imperial troops, having vacated their tents, 
allowed the enemy to plunder them and then, falling on them, put 
them to the sword. They also slew, lest they should be rescued, 
Sadr Khan and Firuz, formerly Jam of Sind, who had fallen into 
their hands. 

Bahadur induced Humayun to withdraw' from Cambay bj^ 
sending Mahmud Lari, Muhtaram Khan, to interview Mustafa 
Rumi Khan. Haji Dabir reports the interview as it was related to 
him by Muhtaram Khan, who conveyed such bitter reproaches from 
Bahadur that Rumi Khan sweated with shame, and added, ‘ If this 
attack on Diu is your suggestion, then employ some device to deter 
him : if it is not your suggestion then try to shake his purpose.’ 
Rumi Khan, stung by these reproaches, went to Humayun, who 
happened to be sufiering from the effects of the climate and advised 
him to postpone the attack on Dili, as the sea air was bad for his 
health. Humayun agreed, and at the same time n ews of disturbances 
in AlimadabM was received, and he withdrew to Champaner. 

Champaner was still held by Ikhtiyar Khan for Bahadur, and 
Humayun besieged the fortress. Selecting the most inaccessible 
part of the wall as likely to be the most lightly guarded he led to 
the spot 300 men armed with steel spikes, bj^ means of which, 
driven into the mortar between the stones, they escaladed the wall 
and, on August 9, 1636, opened the gates to the rest of the army. 
Ikhtiyar Khan fled to the citadel, but almost immediately sur- 
rendered, and Humayun was master of Champaner. 

The treasure found at Champaner relieved the imperial troops 
of the duty of dispersing themselves throughout the country for 
the collection of revenue, and the fief-holders sent to Bahadur in 
Kathiawar a message expressing their unaltered loyalty and their 
readiness to pay the land tax, if officers could be sent to collect it. 
Bahadur selected Tmad-ul-Mulk Malikji for this duty, and he, 
assembling an army of 60,000 horse, encamped before Ahmadabad 
and sent out detachments to collect the revenue. Humayun, who 
would have been better employed in his own dominions, was in- 
toxicated by his new conquest and bent on including it in his 
empire. He marched towards Ahmadabad and his advanced guard 
defeated Tmad-ul-Mulk between Kadiad and Mahmudabad. The 
victory encouraged him to distribute the fiefs of Gujarat among 
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his oflicers, as though the conquest were complete and permanent, 
and the -kingdom assumed for a short time the appearance of a 
settled province df the empire. Bahfidur, at Din, was trembling at 
the prospect of an attack by land on that port and wrote to Nunho 
da Cunha, governor of Portuguese India, imploring his aid. Da 
Cunha visited Difi and on October 25 concluded a treaty by which 
he undertook to assist Bahadur against his enemies by land and 
sea, and received in return confirmation of the cession of the port 
of Basscin to the king of Portugal and permission to build a fort 
at Diu, the customs dues of the port being rcUiincd, however, by 
Bahadur. 

Humayfin, fired with the lust of conquest, marched into Khfin- 
desh and visited Burhaiqmr. Muhammad Slifdi wrote, begging him 
to spare his small kingdom the horrors of an invasion, and at the 
same time wrote to Ibriihlm ‘Adil Shiih I of Bijfipur, Sultan Quli 
Qutb Shah of Golconda, and Darya ‘Imad Shfdi of Berar, proposing 
a league for the defence of the Deccan, but Humfiyfin’s operations 
were confined to a military promenade through Ivlifindcsh, whence 
he returned to Milndn. 

"NVliilc he had been indulging in dreams of conquest Slier Khan 
Sur, the Afghan, had risen in rebellion in Bengal, the nobles of 
Gujarat, with the aid of the Portuguese, had recovered some posts 
from the Mughuls, and ‘Askarl jMirzii, at Ahmadabad, was medi- 
tating his own proclamation as king of GujariiL Tardi Beg, the 
Mughul governor of Champfincr, refused to admit into the fortress 
the officers who, having been driven from their posts by Bahadur’s 
troops, desired to take refuge there, for he believed them to be 
partisans of ‘Askar! and disaffected towards Humayfin. They 
accordingly besieged him in Champaner and Humayun hastily 
returned towards Agra, where his presence ivas urgently required, 
and was joined on the way by ‘Askar! and those who had besieged 
Champaner who now made their peace with him. His ill-timed 
expedition into Gqjarat had lasted for thirteen months and 
thirteen days. 

Bahadur had closely followed the retreating Mughuls, and as 
he approached Champaner Tard! Beg evacuated it and Bahadur 
reoccupied it on May 25, 1536. He apologised to his nobles for 
having at Mandasor followed the advice of Mustafil Rum! Khan, 
who had since deserted to Humayun, to which error all the subse- 
quent misfortunes of Gujarat were to be traced. MaUu Qadir Khan 
returned to Maudu as governor of Malwa. 

Bahadur, having regained his kingdom, repented of his bargain 
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with the Portuguese, and sought to expel them fi’om Diu. Manoel 
de Sousa, who commanded the fort, was awp/re of this design, and 
when the king visited Diu late in 1636 woiUld not wait upon him, 
lest he should be treacherously assassinat^. Nunho da Cuiiha, in 
response to an invitation from Bahadur, (visited Diu towards the 
end of December, but having been 'warnedvby de Sousa that it was 
the king’s intention to send him in a cage tlb the sultan of Turkey, 
feigned sickness and refused to land. He jnersisted in his refusal 
until the Icing lost patience and decided, o.n February 13, 1537, 
against the advice of all his counsellors, to viVsit him on board his 
ship. He made his visit accompanied by thirteen officers of high 
rank, and after remaining a short time on board expressed a desire 
to return. The Portuguese attempted to detain him, ostensibly 
that he might inspect the gifts which they had brought for him 
from Goa, but doubtless with a view to obtaining a pledge that he 
would abandon his designs against them and to extorting further 
concessions fi’om him. He is said to have cut down a priest who 
attempted to bar his way, and ■when he entered his barge the 
Portuguese boats closed round it and swords were dra^vn. Manoel 
de Sousa was killed, and the Icing and Klivaja Safar leaped into the 
■water. A Portuguese friend drew the Khvaja aboard his boat, but 
the king was drowned and all his other companions were killed. 

Bahadur was one of the greatest and may be reckoned the last 
of the kings of Gujarat, for his three actual successors were mere 
puppets in the hands of a turbulent and factious nobility. His one 
great error was committed at Mandasor, when he entrenched himself 
instead of falling at once on the imperial army. His disgraceful 
flight was almost a necessary consequence, for in it lay his only 
chance of saving his kingdom. If we except these two actions and 
his meditated treachery towards his Portuguese allies, which was 
not regarded as reprehensible in his faith and in that age, we shall 
be inclined to agree in the praise bestowed upon him by Haji Dabir, 
author of the Zafar-ul-Wali1i\ who describes him as liber^, gener- 
ous, and valiant, with a loftier spirit and wider ambitions than 
any of his line, and reckons as his conquests the places in which 
he caused the Jelmtba to be recited in his name; Gujarat, the 
Deccan, Khandesh, Malwa, Ajmer, the Aravalli Hills, Jalor, Hagaur, 
Junagarh, Khankot, Raisen, Rauthambhor, Ohitor, KalpI, Baglana, 
Idar, Radhanpur, Ujjain, Mewat, Satwas, Abu, and Mandasor. 

Bahadur left no son, and Muhammad Zaman Mirza, the kinsman 
and brother-in-law of Humayun, impudently claimed the throne 

* Vol. I, p. 263. 
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on the ground that Bahadur’s mother had adopted him as lier son, 
but ‘Imfid-ul-Mulk Malikjl hastened from Difi to Alimadiibad and 
agreed to call to the throne Sluhammad Shah of Khandesh, whose 
■wife, mother, grandmother, and two more remote ancestresses had 
all been princesses of Gujarat. Descent in the female line seldom 
counts for much in questions of succession in Muslim states, but 
Muliammad had been for years the loyal vassal and faithful com- 
panion in arms of Bahadur, whose recognition of his title of Shfih 
was understood to indicate a wish that he should succeed him. 
Muhammad Shah obeyed the summons and set out from Burhiinpur 
to ascend the throne of Gujarat, but died on May 2-1, on his way to 
Cliampaner. 

There now remained only one possible successor, the last 
descendant of Muhammad Karim, Mahmud Khan, son of Bahadur’s 
• brother Latif Khan, who, during his uncle’s reign, had been placed 
in the custody of Muhammad of Khandesh, and was a state prisoner 
in a forti’ess in that state. The nobles of Gujarat summoned him 
to the throne, but Mubsirak II, who had succeeded his brother in 
Khandesh, and had almost certainly hoped to receive a summons 
to the throne of Gujarat, would not surrender him until a force 
J led by Ikhtiyar Khan invaded Blliaudesh. Ikhtiyiir Khan carried 
Mahmud with him to Ahmadabad, where he was enthroned on 
August 8, 1587, as Sa‘d-ud-dln Mahmud Shiih III. 

The part which Ikhtij’ar IDian Siddlql had played in bringing 
the new Idng from Kliandesh and placing him on the throne gained 
for him the regency, for Mahmud was but eleven years of age. 
Ikhtiyar Khan was learned and accomplished and his surname 
indicates descent from Abu Bakr as-Siddiq (‘the truthful’), the first 
successor of the prophet Muhammad, but his fiither had held the 
comparatively humble post of qazt of Kadiad and his advancement 
was resented by many of the nobles, now divided into factions 
quarrelling over the part Avhich each had borne in attempting to 
_ ovei’come the calamities which had recently fallen upon the king- 
dom and over the compensation due to each for his sufferings and 
his losses. 

Two nobles of the second rank, Fattuji Muhafiz Khan and 
Darya Khan Husain, urged ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Malikjl, son of Tawakkul, 
- , who had long taken a prominent part in the affairs of the kingdom 
A and now found himself relegated to the third place, that of deputy 
minister, to remove Ikhtiyar Khan by assassination, and his jealous}' 
and ambition succumbed to the temptation. He stepped into 
Ikhtiyar Khan’s j)lace and appropriated the title of Anur-ul-Umara, 
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but ‘Abd-ul-Latif Sadr Khan, the minister, grieved deeply for his 
old friend, and taxed ‘Ima^-ul-Mulk with having been accessory 
to his death. The new regent’s denial of his complicity was not 
believed, and Sadr Klian voluntarily resigned his post, and ex- 
plained to the king the grounds for his action. I-Ie informed both 
the king and the regent that Darya Khan aspired to the first place 
in the kingdom, and privately warned ‘Imad-ul-Mulk that the life 
of none would be safe if ambitious subordinates were permitted to 
foment discord between the great ofiicers of state and to persuade 
them to remove rivals by assassination. Darya lOian obtained the 
post vacated by Sadr Khan, but the latter’s warning was not lost 
upon ‘Imad-ul-Mulk who regarded his late accomplice with suspi- 
cion, which was rewarded with secret intrigue and open hostility. 

In 1517 the last of the Mamluk Sultans had been overthrown, 
and Egypt became part of the Ottoman Empire, but it was not 
until 1538 that the new rulers of Egypt made any further attempt 
to drive the Portuguese from the Indian Ocean. In 1537, however, 
when news reached Egypt of the tragic death of Bahadur and the 
consequent strengthening of the Portuguese position in India, the 
Ottoman Sultan, Sulaiman I, gi’ew apprehensive and ordered the 
equipment at Suez of a powerful fleet, which eventually set sail 
under Sulaiman Pasha al-Khadim, governor of Cairo, and then an 
old man of eighty-two. His objective was Diu, which Avas now in 
the sole possession of the Portuguese. His public announcement 
that he was setting out on a ‘ holy Avar ’ against the Franks did not 
prevent his behaving Avith the utmost treachery and cruelly to- 
Avards his co-religionist at Aden, AAdiere he called on his Avay to India. 
KeAvs of his disgraceful behaviour at Aden travelled quicklj^ to 
India, and was doubtless the real cause of his failure against the 
Portuguese, for when he reached Muzafiarabad Klivaja Safar, 
Khudavand Khan, whom Mahmud III had placed in command of 
a large force intended to co-operate Avith the Pasha, and avIio Avas 
at first inclined to join him, was deterred, by his friends, who re- 
minded him of the fate of the governor of Aden, and although he 
sent many gifts to the Pasha he persistently evaded a personal 
interview. But though co-operation between the land and sea forces 
was thus incomplete the Portuguese were reduced to great straits. 
They Avere driven by Khvaja Safar from the city into the £ 01 % 
which they held Avith their Avonted determination. Garcia de 
Koronha, the newly arrived viceroy, either could not or Avould not 
understand the situation, and failed to send relief ; the defences 
were almost destroyed, and of the original garrison of 600 only forty 
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men remained fit to bear arms. Sulaimfin Paslia, who had been 
attacking by sea, was unaware, owing to the army’s failure to co- 
operate with him, of the desperate situation of the defence and was 
so discouraged by rciicatcd failure and by his losses tliat when 
Klivaja Safar, disgusted by the arrogance of the Turlts, which had 
convinced him that Gujarat had nothing to gain by their taking 
the place of the Portuguese at Diu, sent him a fabricated letter, 
announcing that the viceroy was about to arrive from Goa with 
a formidable fleet, he sailed away on November a. Some of his 
ofllcei'S remained behind and entered the service of Gujarak Among 
these were Aqfi Farahshad the Turk, afterwards entitled Path Jang 
Klifiu, Nasir the African, afterwards entitled Ilabash Khan, and 
IMujfihid Khan, who occui)icd Junagjirh. Khvaja Safar, on Sulaimfin 
Pasha’s departure, set fire to the town of Diu and retired. 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk was now to discover the wisdom of Sadr Khan’s 
warning. Ilis relations with DarjTi Khaii had been growing ever 
more strained and the latter’s iunucucc over the feeble king ever 
stronger. He accompanied the king on an excursion, ostensibly for 
the purpose of hunting, but M’hcn well beyond the city Avails carried 
him oft’ to Champfincr, atid sent to ‘Imad-ul-Mulk a royal letter 
directing him to retire to his fiefs in Kathiawar. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk 
assembled his troops and attempted to obtain possession of the 
king’s person in order to re-establish his influence over him, but 
the proceeding so closely resembled rebellion that many of his 
ofiicers deserted him for the royal camp, and he was obliged to 
return to Ahmadabad, Avhcncc he retired, with Sadr Khan, to MorvI, 
his principal fief. In 1540 Darya Khan, carrying with him the king, 
marched against ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, defeated liim at Bajana^ Avhere 
Sadr Khan was slain, and drove him into Khandesh. Darya Khan 
followed him, and at Dfingri", near the Tapti, met Mubarak II, avIio 
Avas prepared to oppose any attempt to enter his kingdom. Darya 
Khan AA'as again A’ictorious, and ‘Imad-uI-j\Iulk fled to Mandu, 
AA’here Mallu Nasir Khan, appointed governor by Bahadur AA’as 
- noAV independent, styling himself Nasir Shall. At this point Darj’fi 
Khan and ]\Iahmud III abandoned the pursuit and rctunicd to 
Gujarat. 

Darya Klian was noAv absolute in the kingdom, but Mahmud 
had sufficient spirit to be sensible of the humiliation of his situation, 
and enlisted the aid of a humble attendant, one Chlrjl, a foAA'ler, to 
escape from it. Cliiiji had horses ready one night under the city 
- wall, and the king, leaving his palace at midnight, mounted and 
» In 23“ 7' N. and 71“ 47' E. = In 21“ 9' N. and 76“ 4' E. 
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rode to Dhandhuka, the fief of ‘Alam Khan Lo^, nearly sixty miles 
south-west of Ahmadabad. 

‘ Alam EJian received him with every demonstration of loyalty, 
and summoned to his aid his brother-in-law, Nasir-ud-din Ulugh 
Khan of Junagarh, Mujahid Khan of PalitSna, and other fief- 
holders. Darya Khan, on discovering that the king had escaped 
him and found a powerful protector, renounced the struggle to 
maintain his ascendancy and sent to the king a mission with the 
royal insignia, elephants, horses, and his own letter of resignation ; 
but his old accomplice, Fattuji Muhafiz Klian, coming into the city 
from his fief of Viramgam, met the mission at Sarkhej, turned it 
back, and persuaded Darya Khan to strike a blow for the recovery 
of his lost supremacy. It was necessary to oppose a puppet to the 
actual king, and a child of obscure origin was accordingly pro- 
claimed and carried by Darya Khan with the army which he led 
against Mahmud III and his new protectors. 

The armies met to the south-west of Ahmadabad, in a confused 
conflict which had a strange result. ‘Alam Khan Lodi charged with 
great impetuosity,’ cut his way through the centre of Darya Khan’s 
army, rode to Ahmadabad with only five or six of his men, and 
took possession of the city in the name of Mahmud III. Darya 
Khan, convinced that ‘Alam Khan’s small force had been cut to 
pieces, continued the action with apparent success until it was 
confidently reported that ‘Alam Khan had entered the royal palace, 
proclaimed his victory over the rebels, and let loose a mob of 
plunderers into his house. He hesitated, and was lost. ,7 

fled, and Mahmud marched on into the city, Muhafiz Kha_ .'the 
child who had been proclaimed king fleeing before him. Darya 
Khan fled to Burhanpur and Muhafiz Khan, "with his puppet, to 
Champaner, whither he was followed by Mahmud III and ‘Alam 
Khan. He was glad to purchase life by a speedy sm'render and 
disappeared from the kingdom. 

Mahmud III now returned to Ahmadabad to discover that he 
had but changed one master for another. He insisted, in his grati- 
tude, on promoting Chirjl the fowler to the rank lately held by 
Fattuji and conferred on him all Fattuji’s possessions, and his title 
of Muhafiz Khan, but the advancement profited the humble bird- 
catcher little, for when he took his seat among the nobles of the 
kingdom ‘Alam Khan Lodi protested, and when C51iirjl, with the. 
king’s support, persisted in asserting his right, compassed his death. 
The manner in which the minister’s decision was executed indicates 
, the estimation in which the king and his wishes were held by his 
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new master. Aslija' Khan, ‘Alnm Khan’s brother, entered the roj’al 
presence ■with a dagger in his hand, laid liold of the wretched 
Mnhafiz Khiin, dragged him forth, and as soon as he had crossed 
the threshold of the hall of audience stabbed him to death. 'Alam 
Khan became, of coni’se, lieutenant of the kingdom, and Nfir-ud-dm 
Burhan-ul-j\Iulk BambiinT "was appointed minister. ‘Iinad-ul-Mulk 
Malikji returned from IMandu and received Broach as his fief. 

The domination of ‘Alam Khan was even less tolerable than 
that of Darya Khfm. The latter had, at least, observed some 
moderation in the jjomp with which he surrounded himself, but 
the former encroached, in this respect, on the royal prerogative. 
A minister whose power was absolute might U'cll have avoided this 
indiscretion and should have understood that a king deprived of 
his power will cling all the more jealously tu its outward symbols. 
Nor was this his greatest error. The assassination of the recently 
ennobled fowler wounded the king’s a'ffections ns well as his honour, 
and in crushing one presumptuous minister he had learned how 
to deal with another. By a private appeal to the loyalty of some, 
who, though nominally ‘Alam Khan’s followers Avere no less dis- 
gusted than the king Avith his arrogance and presumption, he 
succeeded in ridding himself of his ucav master. On a night Avhen 
Miyahid Khan AA'as on duty at the palace the king pereuaded him 
to assemble his troops, and at break of da}’ rode forth Avith the 
royal umbrella above his head and proclaimed by a crier that 
‘Alam Khan’s palace might be sacked. Tlie mob broke in, and 
‘Alam Khan, roused from a drunken slumber, fled in confusion and 
made the best of his AA’ay to hlandu, Avhere he joined his former 
enemj’, Darya Khan. 

Mujiihid lilian now became lieutenant of the kingdom, AAdth 
‘Abd-us-Samad Afzal Khan as minister. Muharram hhx Safar Avas 
entitled RumT Khan, and others Avho afterAA’ards became iwomineut 
in the state received titles. ‘Abd-ul-KarIm became rtimad Klian, 
Bilal Jliujhar Khan, and Abu Sulaiman Mahalldar Khan. 

Darya Klian and ‘Alam Khan noAV appeared at Radhaupur^ 
Avith ‘Ala-ud-dTn Fath Khan of the royal line of Sind, AA’hose mother 
had been a princess of Gujarat, and proclaimed him king, but 
Mahmud attacked and defeated them, and they fled again to Mandii, 
while Fath Khan, Avho had merely been an instrument in their hands, 
made his excuses to Mahmud and Avas Avell received at liis court. 

Mahmud, noAV freed from the domination of ambitious ministers, 
turned his attention to the Portuguese. Khvaja Safar, Kliudavand 
> In 49' N. and 71® 39' B. 
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Khan, was governor of Cambay, and was ordered to construct a 
fort at Surat for the protection of the maritime trade, which had 
been much harassed by the Portuguese ever since their establish- 
ment at Dill. Tliough much hampered by the Portuguese, who 
attempted, first by force and afterwards by bribery, to prevent its 
construction, the fort ivas successfully completed according to the 
principles of fortification then obtaining in Europe, and was amed 
with many guns which had belonged to Sulaimiln Pasha’s fleet, and 
had been carried to Junugarh by Mujahid Khan. 

Mahmud had not forgotten the death of his uncle, Bahadur, nor 
its authors, and his failure to exi)el the Portuguese from Diu in 
1538 had not discouraged him. Khvaja Safar, who maintained an 
outwardly fidcndly correspondence with them, and was well ac- 
quainted with their affairs, encouraged his master to make another 
attempt to recover Diu, but before resorting to arms endeavoured 
to gain possession of the fortress by treachery. The plot was dis- 
covered and Khvaja Safar opened the siege. The fort was small, 
and would accommodate only a small garrison, and Safar’s bom- 
bardment caused' heavy losses, but the Portuguese fought with 
unflinching valour. They were encouraged by the death, on June 24, 
1646, of Khvaja Safar, whose head was taken off by a gunshot. 
He was succeeded in the command by his son, Muharram RumI 
Khan, who made desperate efforts to take the place, one assault 
being repulsed with the loss of 2000 men and of Bilal Jhujhar 
Khan, his second in command, but the numbers of the Portuguese 
were reduced to 200, until a timely reinforcement of 400 men under 
Alvaro de Castro encouraged them to sally forth and attack the 
enemy. They were repulsed with heavy loss, but on November 7 
a fleet of nearly 100 sail, under the command of Joao de Castro, 
governor of Portuguese India, appeared off Diu. 

On November 10 the Portuguese attacked in force, and drove 
the Muslims into the city, where they massacred men, women, and 
children Avithout discrimination. The Muslims rallied, but after 
a bloody fight Avere defeated Avith the loss of 1600 killed, 2000 
wounded, and many prisonei's. Muharram Rumi Klian and many 
other officers were among the slain and Jhujhar Khan Avas cap- 
tured. The loss of the Portuguese Avas no more than 100, and their 
booty included many standards, fort 3 ^ heavy and a hundred and 
sixty field and light guns, and much ammunition. 

Jahangir Khan fled from the field and carried the mournful news 
to the king, who wept with rage and mortification, and caused twenty- 
eight Portuguese prisoners to be torn to pieces in his presence. 
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.Toiio do Castro celebrated bis victory by a triumph at Goa, 
his prisoners following him in chains, in imitation of the noman 
custom, which drew from Queen Catherine of Porlng<al the remark 
that he had conquered like a Christian and triumphed like a heathen. 

The failure of the attack on Din led to the dismissal, on 
February 21, It’ll/, of the minister, Af/al Khan, in M’hosc place 
‘Abd-nl-IIalim Khndavand Khan was appointed. 

In September, irj-17,.Iorgedc!Mcnczes landed at Uroach, burned 
both the fortress and the city, destroyed such guns as he could 
not carry away, and put the inhabitants to the sword. Later in 
the year the governor, Joao dc Castro, with .lOOO men, formed the 
foolhardy resolve of landing near Uroach and attacking Mahmud, 
Avho had assembled a force of 150,000 men and eighty gnus cither 
in order to renew the attack on Din or to i)rotcet his ports from 
raids, but was di.ssnadcd from the rash act. He .sailed off and 
plundered and destroyed some jiorts on the coasts of Kathiawar 
and the Konkan, carrying much booty back to Goa ; and Mahmud, 
umvilling at length to c.vaspcrate a jjower which could at all times 
descend with impunity on his coasts refrained from renewing the 
attacks on Din, and in 1540 executed a treaty most advantageous 
to the Portuguese. 

In the same year disputes between iMnJrdiid Khan and Afzal 
Khan had given rise to internal troubles, and it was resolved to 
recall Asaf Khan, who had been in Mecca ever since 1505, when 
Bahadur had sent him away in charge of his harem and treasure. 
His first reform on assuming office Avas the formation of a poAverful 
bodyguard recruited fi’om the foreign legion and composed of Turks, 
Africans, Javanese, and others, numbering in all 12,000. By this 
means the king’s authority Avas firmly established. 

In 1549 the king made Mahmudabad on the Vatrak his ordinary 
place of residence. The toAvn had been built by his ancestor, 
Mahmud Bcgai’ha, and he conceived a liking for its air and sur- 
roundings. He enlarged the existing royal palace and parcelled out 
land among his nobles, bidding tlicm build palaces and houses for 
themselves. Mallu Qadir Shiih of MfilAA’a, aa’Iio had been expelled 
fi’om his kingdom by Shuja'at Khan, Slier Shah’s goi'ernor, Ai'as 
noAV at his court, and described in detail the beauties of the deer- 
park of IMandu, inspiring Mahmud to lay out a replica of it. Here 
he lived in great splendour and luxuiy, indulging, besides the 
usual lusts of an oriental prince, his propensity for iiOAVcrful and 
poisonous drugs, AA'hich he took not only for their intoxicating and 
stupefying effect, but also as aphrodisiacs. 
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Tlie raja of Iclar had, since Humayun’s invasion, behaved as an 
independent monarch, remitting no tribute, and when, in 1549, a 
RTnnll force was sent to demand the arrears due he opposed the 
royal troops and compelled them to retire, but a larger force under 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk Asliin Rfimi, who had beezi appointed to the com- 
mand of the foreign legion, captured Idar and compelled the 
raja to pay tribute. Farahshad, one of the Turkish officers who had 
deserted Sulaimfin Pasha on his withdrawal, acted as Tmad-ul- 
Mulk’s standard bearer and behaved with gi-cat gallantly, for which 
he was rewarded with the title of Fath Jang Khan. In the follow- 
ing year a similar expedition was dispatched to Sirohi, the country 
round about Avhich was plundered ; but there -was no design, 
apparently, of reducing Sirohl to the condition of a vassal state 
paying regular tribute. In 1561 it was necessary to suppress the 
predatory Rajiiuts who infested the heart of the kingdom and had 
murdered a doctor of the law travelling from Patan to Almiadabad. 
A massacre reduced the survivors to temporary obedience. 

One of hlahmud’s immediate attendants, Burhan-ud-dm, a man 
who made pretensions to piet}^ and one of whose duties it was to 
lead the prayers when the king was in the field, ofiended him one 
day by disrespectful behaviour, and Mahmud in his wrath sentenced 
him to death by being bricked up in a wall. The barbarous sentence 
was put into execution, but Mahmud haiipened to pass while the 
vTetch’s head yet protruded, took pity ou him, and caused the 
structure to be pulled down. He was much lacerated and injured 
by the pressure of the mortar and rubble, but with care he re- 
covered, and lived to resent his sufierings rather than to be gi'ateful 
for his life. His resentment exhibited itself again in disrespect, 
and the king used language which left no doubt that he would not 
escape the punishment to which he had once been sentenced, but the 
celebration of the prophet IMuhammad’s birthda}', ou February 15, 
1664, temporarily diverted Mahipud’s attention fi’om the matter. 
At the conclusion of the feast which marked the occasion Mahmud, 
stupefied with wine and drugs, withdreu' to his bedroom, where he 
was attended by Daulat, the nepheu' and accomplice of Burhan- 
ud-dm, who had also taken the precaution of corrupting the royal 
bodyguard, known as the Lion-slayers. It was an easy matter for 
Daulat to cut the king’s throat as he lay on his bed, and Burhan- 
ud-din issued summonses in the king’s name to all the chief officers . 
of state. Most obeyed, and were assassinated by the royal guards, ten 
being slain in this manner, including the famous va^r, Asaf Khan, 
but ‘Abd-ul-Karim 1‘timad Khan suspected mischief, and remained 
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at home. Burlian-ud-din then bestowed titles upon the soldiers of 
the guard and the menial servants of the palace, promised to pro- 
mote them to the principal offices in the kingdom, and in the 
morning caused the royal umbrella to be raised over his head and 
proclaimed his accession. 

The surviving nobles led their troops to the palace and attacked 
the usurper, who fell at their first onslaught, and then proceeded 
to determine the succession, which was no easy matter, for Mahmud, 
who had a nervous dread both of providing an heir who might 
be put forward as a competitor for the throne and of a disputed 
succession after his deatli, had taken the barbarous precaution 
of procuring an abortion whenever a woman of his harem became 
pregnant. Inquiries were made in the harem and it was reported 
that one child, Khalil Shah, had escaped the cruel law. After the 
burial of iMahmud the nobles demanded the delivery of Khalil 
Shah, that he might be enthroned, but ■were informed that a 
mistake had been made, and that there remained no heir to the 
throne. It Avould appear that some fraud had been intended, but 
that ■when the moment arrived the conspirators lost heart and 
abandoned their design. 

Inquiries were made and a young prince entitled Razi-ul-Mulk, 
the great-grandson of Shakar Khan, a younger son of Ahmad I 
■vN'as raised to the throne under the title of Ahmad Shah II. 

The leaders of the nobles who placed Ahmad II on the throne 
■were I'timad Khan and Sayyid Mubarak Bukhari, and it was the 
former who assumed the office of regent, while the latter retired 
to Mahmudabad, which he occupied as his fief. All the nobles of the 
kingdom were virtually independent, and each lived on his estate, 
leaving I'timad Khan to carry on a pretence of administering the 
whole country in the name of the youthful king. 

The port of Daman was held by one Sayyid Abu-’l-Fath, who, 
as he neither paid taxes nor materially acknowledged the central 
government, could expect no si^port ■when, in 1559, the Portuguese 
viceroy, Constantino de Bragauza, attacked him, drove him first 
from Daman and then from PardI, and established the Portuguese 
firmly in Daman and Bulsar, securing native support by assigning 
the customs of the former port to the governor of the island of 
Salsette, which was within the dominions of Ahmadnagar. 

Ahmad II was virtually a prisoner in the hands of I'timad 
Khan, and after passing five years in this condition he reached an 
age at which he became sensible of the restraint to which he was 
subjected, and of the minister’s usurpation of his rights. He fled 
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and threw himself on the protection of Sayyid Mubarak Bukhari 
at Mahmudabad, where a number of nobles, influenced more by 
the Sayyid’s prestige and by hostility to Ftimad Khan than by 
loyalty to a sovereign whom they hardly knew, assembled. I‘timad 
Klian and his partisans marched against this confederacy, and the 
death of Sayyid Mubaralc from an arrow involved the defeat and 
dispersal of the army assembled round the king. Ahmad wandered 
for some days a helpless fugitive in the jungles, until he was 
obliged to return to his master, who carried him back to Ahmada- 
bad and imprisoned him in the palace. 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk Aslan and Tatar Khan Ghuri, disgusted with 
1‘timad Khan’s monopoly of power, dragged forth their guns and 
bombarded his house at Ahmadabad, and the regent fled to Halol, 
near Champaner, taking the young king wth him. Here he began 
to assemble his army, and civil war was on the point of breaking 
out when peacemakers intervened and efiected a composition 
whereby Ftimad Khan retained the office of regent and the custody 
of the king and the other nobles parcelled out the kingdom among 
themselves, Tmad-ul-Mulk Aslan, Ftimad Khan’s principal opponent, 
receiving Broach, Champaner, Nandod, and other districts between 
the M^ii and Narbada rivers. To the king was assigned land sufii- 
cient for the maintenance of 1500 horse, but this was no more 
than a concession to his vanity, for he remained almost as closely 
guarded as before. 

Ftimad Khan could not, however, entirely seclude him, and he 
used to amuse himself by hatching, Avith those officers who gained 
access to liirn, boyish plots for the assassination of the regent, and 
by drawing his sword and severing the soft stem of a plantain tree, 
Avith the childish boast that he could thus cleave in tAA'o his tyrant. 
All this Avas reported to Ftimad Khan, who, though he well knew 
that the boy AA'as incapable of any desperate deed, began to fear 
lest some officer should earn the Idng’s gi’atitude and the coA'eted 
post of regent by giving effect to wishes so unreservedly expressed. 
He therefore, in July, 1562, caused Ahmad to be assassinated, and 
his body to be flung out of the citadel into the open space between 
the river and the house of a noble entitled Yajih-ul-Mulk Abuji 
Tank, and Avhen it Avas discovered gave out that Ahmad Shah must 
have gone secretly to VajIh-ul-Mulk’s house on some amorous 
adventure and have been slain by some injured person before he . 
could be recognised. 

The death of Ahmad II revived the question of the succession, 
now more complicated than ever, as no scion of the royal house 
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^Yns known to exist. I'tiniiid Klifin solved it by producing a child 
nanicd Natliu and swearing that he was the son of Malnnnd III by 
a concubine. lie explained his birth by saying that Mahmud, when 
he discovered that the concubine U’as pregnant, handed her over 
to him with instructions to procure an abortion, but that he, di.s- 
covering that the girl was in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
could not find it in his heart to subject her to an operation which 
would almost ccrlainly bo fatal, and retained her in his house, 
concealing the birth of the child and bringing him up in secret. 
The story Avas in the last degree improbable, for gi’cater facilities 
for carrying out Jlahmud’s unnatural orders must have existed in 
the royal harem than clscwhcrc,and no cxjilanation of the preference 
shown for a collateral when Ahmad II Avas enthroned Avas offered, 
but an heir had to be found, for none of the nobles Avould have 
submitted to any one of their order, and I'timfid Khan’s oath Avas 
accepted and the child AA’as enthroned as Jluzaffar III. 

Tlio history of jNIuzaffar’s ton years’ reign is but a record of 
perpetual strife betAA'cen the gi'cat nobles, each of Avhom Avas in- 
dependent in his lief, aa'IuIc Ttimad Khan retained the office of 
regent. 

The AA’liole of northern Gujarat, as far south as Kadi, Avas 
diA’ided betAveen Musa Khan and Slier Khan Ffiladl, Iavo Afghans, 
and Fath Khan, a Baluch ; the country betAveen the Sabarmfiti 
and the Mfihi Avas held by Ftimfid Khan, and Dliolka and Dhand- 
huka by Sayyid Miran, son of Sayyid iNIubfirak Bukhiirl ; ChingiK 
Khan, son of Ttimfid Klifin’s enemy, Tmfid-ul-Mulk Aslan RnmT, 
held Surat, Kandod, and Chrimpfiner, and his brother-in-laAv, 
Rustam Khan, Broach ; and KatliTfiAvar AA'as held by Amin Khan 
Ghurl. 

A very brief sketch of the conflicts betAA'ecn these factious 
nobles aaiU suffice. 

In 1663 the Afghans Musii Khan and Sher Khiin expelled Fath 
Khan from northern Giyailit, and drove him to take refuge Avith 
1‘timad Khan, who attacked the Afghans but AA’as defeated and 
driven back to Ahmadabad. The Afghans then marched to attack 
him, and he AA'as defeated at Jotana and fled and sought aid of 
Chingiz Khan, who accompanied him to Jotana. Ko further fighting 
took place, a peace being arranged, but after the nobles had re- 
turned to their fiefs Chingiz Khan Avrote to 1‘timad Khan, casting 
doubts on the king's birth. The regent replied that his oath had 
been accepted, and that Chingiz Khan’s fathei’, had he been alive, 
Avould have corroborated it. Chingiz Khan then openly demanded 
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more land for the support of his troops, rtimad Khan evaded the 
demand by advising him to recover the district of Nandurbar, 
which had formerly belonged to Gujarat and was now held by 
Muhammad II of Khandesh. Chingiz Khan fell into the trap and 
in 1666 marched to Nandurbar, Avhich he occupied, and, encouragcx'. 
by his success, advanced towards Thalner, but was attacked and 
defeated by Muhammad II and Tufal Khan of Berar, and compelled 
to flee to Broach, whore he proceeded, in 1568, to reorganise his 
army, in which work he was assisted by the rebellious Mirzas, 
Akbar’s kinsmen, who had fled fifom the empire and sought a refuge 
in Gujarat. He now resolved to avenge himself on I'timad Khan 
for the trick which he had played him, and marched on Ahmadabad, 
requesting the regent to withdraw to his flefs, as he was coming to 
pay his respects to the king, audit was undesirable that they should 
meet in the capital. 1‘timad Khan and the king marched* towards 
Nadiad, near which place the armies met. There was no battle, for 
rtimad Khan, who had heard much of the war-like disposition of 
the Mirzas, was smitten with sudden panic, and fled to Dungarpur, 
whence he sent a‘ message to Akbar, who was then before Chitor, 
inviting him to invade Gujarat. 

The rest of the army dispersed, the Sayyids of Bukhara going 
to Dholka, Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk to Ma'murabad, and Ulugh Khan and, 
Marjan Jhujhar Kliau with the young king to Virpur^ Sher Klian 
Fuladi, jealous of the power so suddenly acquired by Chingiz Khan, 
hinted that he required a share of the spoils, and Chingiz Khan, 
anxious to conciliate him, ceded to him all territory to the west of 
the Sabarmati. 

Muhammad II of Kliandesh profited by these disputes to assert 
his claim to the throne of Gujarat, which was certainly less open 
to suspicion than that of Muzafl&r III, and invaded the kingdom 
with an army of 30,000 horse, but was defeated before Ahmadabad 
by Chingiz Khan and the Mirzas and driven back to his own 
country. Chingiz Khan rewarded the Mirzas with extensive fiefs 
in the Broach district, but in a short time it was discovered that 
they were encroaching on the land of their neighbours and had 
been guilty of cruelty and oppression on their estates. They defeated 
a force sent against them by Chingiz Khan, but retired into 
Khandesh. 

Meanwhile Muhammad Ulugh Khan and Marjan Jhujhar Khan, 
who had been awaiting help from rtimad Khan orfi'om Sher Khan 
Fuladi, were disappointed and, joining Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, marched 
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ATitth him to Ahniadabad to make their peace with Chingiz Khan. 
A I'edistribution of fiefs was agreed upon, and Chingiz Khan 
promised to treat the other nobles as his equals in all respects, 
but neither party trusted the other, and Ulugh Khan was warned 
that Chingiz Khan was meditating his assassination. Ilo provided 
for his safety by inducing Jhujhar Khan to decapitate Chingiz 
Khan with his sword^ as the three were riding together to the 
polo ground, and he and his partisans took possession of the citadel 
while their troops plundered those of Cliingiz Khan, and Bustam 
BIhan rode oflF, with his brother-in-law’s corpse, to Broach. 

Ulugh Khan and Jhujhar Khan, who were joined by Slier Khan 
Fuladi, invited Ftimad Khan to return to Gujarat, and he assumed 
the office of regent, but there was little confidence between the 
parties, and 1‘timad Khan refused to leave the capital when the 
other nobles marched to expel the hfirzas, who had returned to 
Broach and resumedpossession of their former fiefs. His suspicions 
were so bitterly resented that those who had recalled him to power 
agreed to divide his fiefs among themselves, but they quarrelled 
over the division of the spoil, and Ftimad Khan succeeded in 
detaching Jhujhar Klian and inducing him to join him at Ahmada- 
bad. Ulugh Khan joined Slier Khan Fuladi at Ghiyaspur, opposite 
to Sarkhej, on the Sabarmatf, and the king, taking advantage of 
these dissensions, fled from Ahmadabad and joined the camp at 
Ghiyaspur. Ftimad Klian wrote to Sher Khan, impudently repu- 
diating his own solemn oath and asserting that Muzafiar III iras 
not the son of Mahmud III, and that he had therefore deposed him 
and invited the Mirzas from Broach in order that one of them 
might ascend the throne. The Mirzas arrived, and when the quarrels 
between the two parties had continued for some time without any 
definite result Ftimad Khan again invited Akbar to invade the 
country. 

Sher Khan Fuladi was besieging Ahmadabad when the imperial 
army reached Patau, and fled, carrying with him Muzafer III, when 
■ he heard of its arrival. The Mirzas at the same time fled to Baroda 
and Broach, and on Akbar’s arrival at Ahmadabad Ftimad Khan, 
Ulugh Khan, Jhujhar EJian, and Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk submitted to 
him and entered his service. 

In 1672 Muzafiar III fled from the camp of Sher Klian Fuladi, 
who had not treated him well, and on November 15 was found by 
two of the imperial officers lurking in the neighbourhood of Akbar’s 

^ For tbia crime Akbar afterwards, on the complaint of Chingiz Khan’s mother^ 
caused Jhujhar Ehan to be crushed to death by an elephant. 
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camp at Jotana. On November 20 he appeared before Akbar, who 
detained him as a political prisoner, and Gujarat was fonnally 
annexed to the empire. 

Some time after the annexation Muzaffar was permitted to live 
in retirement in Kathiawar, but in 1583 a rebellion appeared to 
offer him an opportunity of recovering his throne, and he joined 
the rebels. After ten years of hopeless adventure, during the gi’eater 
part of which time he Avas a fugitive, he fell into the hands of the 
imperial troops in 1593, and committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. 



CHAPTER XIY 

THE kingdom of MALWA 

Malwa, like Giyarat, became independent of Delhi on tlie dis- 
solution of that kingdom after the invasion of Kmur, at tlie end 
of the fourteenth centuiy. 

The date of the appointment of Dilavar Khan Ghurl, the Afghan 
governor, is not precisely known, but he was certainly in Malwa in 
1392, and was probably appointed by Firuz Shah of Delhi, Avho 
died in 1388. He remained quietly in Malwa while Tfmur sacked 
Delhi, and when Mahmud Shah Tughluq, fleeing before the con- 
queror, sought an asylum and was disappointed by his reception in 
Gujarat, Dilavar Khan received him as his sovereign, and enter- 
tained him with princely hospitality until he was able, in 1401, to 
return to his capital. 

Alp Khan, Dilavar Khan’s son and heir, strongly disapproved 
of the deference shown to Mahmud, which he considered to be in- 
compatible ndth the independence of Malwa, and, while the royal 
guest remained at Dhar, withdrew to Mandu, Avhere he occupied 
himself in perfecting the defences of that great fortress city. 

Dilavar Khan never assumed the style of royalty, though he 
could maintain no pretence of dependence on Delhi, whose nominal 
lord was a prisoner in the hands of an ambitious minister, but in 
1406 Alp Klian, impatient for his inheritance, removed his father 
by poison, and ascended the throne under the title of Hushang Shah. 

In the following year Muzaflar I of Gujarat invaded Malwa 
on the pretext of avenging the death of his old friend, defeated 
Hushang before Dhar, drove him- into the citadel, forced him to 
surrender, and carried him off a prisoner to Gujarat, leaving in 
Malwa, as governor, his own brother Nusrat Khan. 

Nusrat Khan treated Malwa as a conquered countiy, and his 
rule Avas so oppressive and extortionate that the army expelled 
him, and elected as their i*uler Hushang’s cousin, Musa i^an, Avho, 
fearing the vengeance of the king of Gqjarat, established himself 
in Mandu, the fortifications of which were now complete. Hushang, 
on hearing of this usurpation, implored Muzaffar to restore him to 
his throne, swearing on the Koran that he was guiltless of his 
father’s death, and Muzaflar, who had his oAvn outraged authority 
to assert, sent his grandson Ahmad Ehan, with an army to restore 
Hushang. 
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His orders were executed, and Ahmad Khan, after restoring 
Hushang at Dhar, then the capital of Malwa, returned to Gujarat, 
but Musa Khan, who still held Mandu, was not inclined to submit, 
and most of the nobles of the kingdom, who were at Mandu with 
him, though they favoured Hushang’s cause feared to join him, as 
their wives and families would be left exposed to Musa's wrath. 

Hushang marched to Mandu, and some combats took place 
between his troops and those of his cousin, but he had no means 
of reducing the fortress and marched off, but took possession of 
the kingdom by establishing military posts in the principal towns. 
Malik Muglns Khaljl, said to have been descended of the elder 
brother of JalM-ud-dln Firuz Khalji of Delhi, and Malik Khizr, 
sons of Hushang’s paternal aunts, left Musa Klian and joined 
Hushang, and Musa, who could not maintain an army without the 
revenues of the countrj^, which his rival was collecting, was induced 
by MughTs to vacate Mandu, which was j^romptly occupied by 
Hushang. 

Hushang’s two abortive invasions of Gujarat, undertaken for 
the purpose of supporting rebels against Ahmad I, who succeeded 
his grandfather on the throne of that kingdom in 1411, have alre-'dy 
been described in Chapter xiii. He gained neither credit nor 
vantage from these attacks on a former benefactor, and he estrang 
his brother-in-law, Kasir Khan of Khandesh, by his tardiness in 
assisting him when Ahmad attacked him in 1417. Another invasion 
of the north-eastern districts of Gujarat in 1418 ended in a dis- 
graceful retreat, and Ahmad, exasperated by these unprovoked 
attacks, in 1419 invaded Malwa, defeated Hushang in a battle 
fought near Mandu, drove him into that fortress, plundered his 
country, and retired to Gujarat at the beginning of the rainy season. 

In 1422 Hushang undertook a most adventurous enterprise. 
Believing that elephants were required to make good his military 
inferiority to his neighbour of Gujarat he resolved to lead a raid 
into Orissa, and to capture a number of these beasts from the raja. 
He cannot have understood the nature of the expedition on which 
he embarked, for he had to traverse the forests of Gondwana, then 
an unknown country to the Muslims, but his objective was Jajpur^, 
the capital of Orissa, distant more than 700 miles in a straight line 
from Mandu. 

Leaving his cousin Mughis as his regent in Malwa he set out’ 
at the head of 1000 horse, carrying with him some horses and 
merchandise which might enable him to pass as a merchant. He 

1 In 20“ 61' N. and 86“ 20' E. ' 
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travelled expeditiousl}', and in due course arrived before Jiijpur, 
though it is difficult to believe that he ^Yas no more than a month 
on the road. At Jiijpur the raja, one of the line founded by Chora 
Ganga of Kalinganagar, sent a message to Hushang, at the spot 
where he was encamped, and asked him why he did not bring his 
caravan into the city. Hushang replied that his men ■were too 
numerous to find accommodation, and the raja promised to visit 
his encampment, to inspect his merchandise and to pay, cither in 
cash or elephants, for anything that he might purchase. On the 
day appointed the raja came forth attended by 500 hoi'se, and 
Hushang had the stuffs which he had brought with him spread on 
the ground for his inspection. The}’ wei’c damaged by a shower of 
rain which fell, and by the hoofs of the horses of the raja’s escort, 
and the damage supplied the pretended merchants with a pretext 
for quarrelling with the Hindus, whom they attacked and put to 
flight, the raja himself being taken prisoner. Hushang then dis- 
closed his identity and informed the raja that he had come to 
Orissa in search of elephants. The leading men of Jiijpur sent an 
envoy to ask him to formulate his demands, and on learning that 
he required elephants sent him seventy-five. He then set out for 
his ovra country, but carried the raja with him as far as the frontier 
of the Jajpur state. On his homeward way he learnt that Ahmad I 
had invaded Malwa and was besieging jMilndu, but he found time 
to capture Klierla^ and carry oflT the raja as his prisoner. As he 
approached JIandu Ahmad withdrew his troops from the trenches 
in order to oppose his entry, but he contrived to evade his enemy 
and entered the fortress. 

The rest of this campaign has already been described in the 
preceding chapter. Hushang was again unfortunate, and after his 
defeat returned to Mandu and, having allowed his anny a brief 
period of repose, marched to Gagi’aun®, and besieged and captured 
that to'wn. Thence he marched to Gwalior, and had been besieging 
the fortress for a month when Mubarak Shah of Delhi advanced 
"by way of Bayana to attack him. He raised the siege and marched 
towards the Chambal, but Mubarak had gained his object by re- 
lieving Gwalior, and ho.stilities were averted by a treaty, under 
which each king agreed to return to his own capital. 

The raja of Kherla, since he had been made prisoner by Hushang 
in 1422, had acknowledged him as his overlord and paid him tribute, 
thus gi'ving offence to his former suzerain, Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
~ of the Deccan, who still claimed his allegiance and, in 1428, besieged 
> In 21‘> 56'N. and 78“ I'E. » In 24“ 38'N. and 76" 12'E. 
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Kherla, but on Husliang’s marching to its relief retired southwards 
for three stages, closely followed by Hushang. He then halted to 
receive Hushang’s attack, which at first succeeded, but his armj^ 
was attacked, at the moment when victory seemed asrnred, by 
Ahmad Shah Bahmanl, who- had been lying in ambush, and was 
put to flight. Its rout was so complete that the ladies of Hushang’s 
harem fell into the hands of the victors, Avhile the array of Malwa 
fled headlong to Mandu. The scrupulous and pious Ahmad sent 
his prisoners to their lord under an escort of 500 horse. 

Hushang’s campaign against Qadir Khan of Kalpi has been 
described in Chapter x. Kalj)! Avas captured, but Qadir EJian, 
whose chief offence against Hushang had been the assumption of 
the royal title, Avas reinstated on SAvearing fealty. Hushang was 
much annoyed on his homeAvard march by the quarrels of his four 
sons, Ghazni Khan, ‘Usman Khan, Fath Khan, and Haibat Khan, 
graceless and worthless youths. 

After his return to Mandu he Avas engaged in punishing robbers, 
and when he had completed this task he founded the city of Ho- 
shangabad, on the Narbada. Here he was alarmed by an accident 
which he took for an omen of death. A ruby fell one day from his 
jewelled croAvn, and though his courtiers endeavoured to reassure 
him, au attack of diabetes confirmed his fears. He left Hoshanga- 
bad and returned to Mandu, and on his way thither designated his / 
eldest son as his heir. A number of the nobles, to Avhom Ghazni 
Khan Avas obnoxious, supported the pretensions of ‘Usman Khan, 
who had been imprisoned for having grossly insulted his elder 
brother, and intrigues Avere set on foot for his liberation, to which 
the lung would not consent. 

Hushang died on July 6, 1435, Avithin a day’s march of Mandu, 
and Ghazni Khan, avIio had the powerful support of his cousin 
Mughis and his son Mahmud Khan, was proclaimed under the title 
of Muhammad Shah. 

He Avas a confirmed drunkard, and left the administration almost 
entirely in the hands of Mughis and Mahmud Khan, but displayed 
a malignant activity in putting to death his three brothers and 
blinding his nepheAV and son-in-laAV, Nizam Khan, and his three 
young sons. This barbarity alienated Mahmud Khan, Avho began 
to scheme to depose the tyrant and to seize the throne for himself. 

His design was revealed to the king, who made arrangements to ' 
have him assassinated, but Mahmud discovered the preparations 
and to protect himself took precautions so marked that they could 
not pass unnoticed, and the king took him into his harem and in 
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the ]>rc?cncc of his wife, who was JlaljmruVs sister, conjured him 
to be faithful to him. jralimfid swore that he harboured no designs 
against him and begged the king to slay him if he suspected him. 
The king excused himself for his susiueions, and outward harmony 
was restored, but mutual distrust remained and increased, and 
Jlahmud, shortly after the interview in the harem, caused his 
master’s death by a dose of poison administered in his wine. 

A faction among the nobles raised to the throne Muhammad’s 
son Mas'ud Khan, a boy of thirteen years of age, and, believing 
Mahmud Khan to be yet ignorant of the late king’s death, sum- 
moned him to the palace in Muhammad Shfdv’s name, and, when 
he refused to attend, went to his house in a body to arrest him ; 
but he had concealed anned men in the house, and when the nobles 
entered it they were arrested and imprisoned. Those of their fac- 
tion who had remained with Mas'ud Khan assembled the royal 
troops and raised an umbrella over his head, and irahmud marched 
on the palace to secure the i)ersons of Mas'ud and his younger 
brother, ‘Umar Khan. Some fighting occurred between tlie royal 
troops and those of Mahmud, and lasted until the evening, when 
the two boys were so terrified that they persuaded their attendants 
> to alloAV them to ficc from the palace by night. Mas'ud Khan 
sought the protection of a holy Shaikh, and found his way to 
Gujarat, and in the morning his supporters, having nothing left 
to fight for, dispersed, and Mahmud took possession of the royal 
Ijalace. He oflered the crown to his father, !Malik Mughis, then 
engaged in hostilities against the Hara Rajputs of HamotT, but 
he hastened to IMandu, declined the honour, and urged his son 
to. ascend the throne. Alahmfid was accordingly proclaimed on 
May 13, 1436. 

Tliere was still much disaffection among the nobles, who re- 
sented the usurpation of the throne by one of their number, and 
Mahmud was obliged, immediately after his accession, to cope with 
a rebellion which assumed serious dimensions ouing to the pi’csencc 
in the rebel ranks of Ahmad Khrm, a surviving son of Hushang. 
Tlie rebellion was crushed, and the leading rebels, including Alimad 
Khan, were pardoned and received fiefs, but they rebelled again, 
and Malik Mughis was employed to crush them. Ahmad Khiin, the 
most foimidable of them, was poisoned by a musician at the insti- 
. 6 ^ gation of Mugliis, and operations against the others were in pro- 
_ gress when Ahmad I of Gujarat invaded Miilwa with the object of 
placing Mas'ud Klian on his father’s throne. The coui’sc of this 
campaign has been traced in the preceding chapter. Ahmad Sluih 
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was compelled to retire to Gujarfit, and died, in 1442, before he 
could fulfil his promise to Mas'ud Klian. 

Mahmud Shah’s troubles were not ended by Ahmad ShaVs 
retreat. ‘Umar Khan, the younger son of Muliamma 1 Shah, had 
fled from Gujarat to Chitor, Avhence he had again crossed the fron- 
tier of Malwa and was welcomed by the garrison of Chanderl, who 
acknoAvledged him as king. He had been slain during Ahmad Shah’s 
invasion, but the garrison had proclaimed another pretender, Malik 
Sulaiman, under the title of Shihab-ud-dln Shah. Mahmud besieged 
Chanderi for seven months, during which period the pretender 
died, and finally earned it by assault, but during the siege Raja 
Dongar Singh the Tonwilr, of Gwalior, had invaded Malwa and laid 
siege to a town named Shahr-i-Nau, not now traceable. Mahmud 
invaded Gwalior, plundered and devastated the country, defeated 
the Hindus, and drove them into the fortress, which he besieged. 
Dongar Singh raised the siege of Shahr-i-Nau and retired into his 
o^vn dominions, and Mahmud, whose sole object had been the ex- 
pulsion of the invader, returned to Mandu, where he completed 
the gi’eat mosque founded by Hiishang. 

The feeble Sayyid, Muhammad Shah, now occupied the throne 
of Delhi, the afiairs of which kingdom were in the utmost confu- 
sion, and a faction among the nobles, who admired the energy and 
enterprise of Mahmud Shah of Malwa, and were, perhaps, affected 
by the consideration that he was a member of a family which 
had already ruled India, not without glory, invited him to Dellii, 
and offered him the throne. In f440 he marched northwards and 


encamped before Tughluqabad, within eight miles of the city, but 
his partisans were eitlier too weak to afford him any assistance, or 
had repented of the advances made to him, for the royal army, 
commanded nominally by Muhammad Shah’s son ‘Ala-ud-din, and 
actually by Buhlul Lodi, marched forth to meet him. Mahmud 
retained one division of his anny in reserve, and sent two, under 
his sons Ghiyas-ud-din and Qadi* Khan, against the enemy. The 
battle, which lasted until nightfiill, was indecisive, and Muhammad 
Shah proposed terms of peace, of which the principal condition 
was Mahmud’s retirement. The offer was readily accepted, for 


M^mud had learnt that during his absence the mob had risen in 
MT^^du, removed the gilded umbrella fi'om the tomb of Htishang, 
ar -raised it over the head of a pretender. The nobles of Delhi 
\^re, however, deeply disgusted with the meanness of spirit which 


permitted an invader thus to depart in peace, and when Buhlul 


• Lodi violated the treaty by following the retreating army and 
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tiikiiig some plunder the exploit wns magnified into n great victory, 
and honour was satisfied. 

On reaching Mfiiidu, on May 22, 1-i-ll, Mahmud found that the 
rebellion had been sujiprcsscd by his father, and rested for the 
remainder of the year, but marched in 1-M2 to iHinish Kumbha, 
the Ranfi of Chitor, for the assistance which he had given to ‘Umar 
Khan, the son of Muhammad Shfdi Ghuri. On his way he learnt 
that Nasir Khan, son of Qadir Khan, governor of Kfdpi, had as- 
sumed the royal title, styling himself Nasir Shfdi, and had, more- 
over, adopted strange hcrcticjil oiiinions, which he was spreading 
in his small state. lie was minded to turn aside and ])unish him, 
and actually marched some stages towards Kfdpi, but was jier- 
suaded by his courtiers to pardon the oflender, who had sent an 
envoy with tribute and expressions of contrition, and to pursue 
the object with which he had left Mundn. 

After entering the Hfinfi’s dominions he captured a fort and 
dcstroj’cd a temiilc, and advanced to Chitor, the siege of which he 
Avas fonning Avhen he learnt that the Hfinfi had retired into the 
hills. lie folloAvcd him thither, and the liana returned to Chitor. 

While Mahmud Avas preparing agidn to fonn the siege of Cliitor 
his father, Malik MughTs, Avho had led an cxjiedition agidnst Man- 
dasor, died, and he retreated to Mandasor, folloAA-cd by the liana, 
Avho, in April, attacked him, but Avas dcfcjitcd, and suflered 
a second defeat in a night atUiek AA'hich Mahmud made on his 
camp. The Ib'infi then retired to Chitor and Mahmud, Avho had 
decided to postpone until the •following year the siege of that 
fortress, returned to Mandu. 

Immediately on his return he received a mission from Mahmud 
Shah Sharql of Jaunpur, Avho comiilained of the misconduct of 
Nasir Klifm of ICiilpI, and sought permission to attack him, AA’hich 
Avas granted. MahmOd afterAA’ards repented of liaA’ing acceded to 
the request of Mahmud Sharql, and desired him to desist from 
molesting Nasir Khan, aa’Iio had fled to Chanderl and sought his 
assistance. Mahmud Sharql cA’aded a decided ansAA’cr and on 
January 12, 1445, Mahmud Khaljl marched for Chanderl. Thence 
he marched on KalpI, avoiding the army of Jaunpur, AA’hich aa’us 
di’awn up at Erij to meet him. An indecisive battle aa’us fought 
near KalpI, and desultory flghting, in Avhich neither gained any 
decided advantage, continued for some months, at the end of AA’hich 
period peace .Avas made^ Nasir Khan, aa'Iio promised amendment, 
" Avas to be restored by degi'ees to the districts comprising the small 

* See Chapter s. 
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state of KalpI, and Mahmud Khalji returned to Mandu, where he 
occupied himself in building a hospital. 

In October, 1446, he again invaded the Rana’s dominions. He 
halted at Ranthambhor, removed Bahar Khan froir the command 
of that fortress, appointed Malik Saif-ud-din in his stead, and next 
halted on the Banils, while his army besieged the Rana in Man- 
dalgarh. The siege was raised on the Rana’s promising to pay 
tribute for the fortress, and Mahmud marched on Bayana. When 
he was within two leagues of the fortress the governor, Muliammad 
Klian, sent to him his younger son, Auhad Klian, with 100 horses 
and 100,000 tahigas as tribute, and Mahmud, having sent compli- 
mentary gifts in return, halted until he had ascertained that Mu- 
hammad Klian had substituted his name for that of ‘Alam Shah 
of Delhi in the Jchutba and had struck coin in his name, and then 
retired by way of Ranthambhor, near which place he captured a 
minor fortress, and continued liis journey towards Mandu, sending 
Taj Khiln with 8000 horse and twenty-five elephants to besiege 
Chitor. Before reaching Mandu he collected 125,000 tangas as 
tribute from the raja of Kota. 

Towards the end of 1450 Mahmud, as has been already recorded 
in the preceding chapter, invaded Gujarat in support of Kanak 
Das, raja of Champaner, but retired to Mandu without efiecting 
anything or gaining anything beyond an instalment of tribute from 
Kanak Das. His invasion of Gujarat in the following year, which 
has also been described, ended in a disastrous defeat, which was 
not retrieved by a raid on Surat, carried out by his son in 1452. 

In 1454 he led a punitive exjiedition against the rebellious 
Hara Rajputs on his northern frontier, put many of them to the 
SAvord, and sent their children into slaA’^ery at Mandu. Marching 
on to Bayana, he collected tribute fi’om the governor, Daud Khan, 
who had succeeded his father, Muhammad Klian, confirmed him 
in the government, and composed a long-standing dispute between 
him and Yusuf Khan of Hindaun. On his return to Mandu he 
appointed his younger son, Fidai Khan, entitled Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, 
to the command of the fortress of Ranthambhor and the govern- 
ment of Haraoli, the district of the Hara Rajputs. 

Later in the same year Mahmud invaded the Deccan at the 
invitation of two rebellious nobles, and laid siege to the fortress of 
Mahur, but raised the siege and retired when ‘Ala-ud-dln Ahmad, 
Shah Bahmani marched to the relief of the fortress. . 

In 1455 he again attacked the Rana, marching to Chitor and 
ravaging his dominions. Kumbha attempted to purchase peace by 
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a large indemnity, but as the money sent bore his own name and 
device it was indignantly returned, and the devastation of the 
country continued. Mahmud retired to Mandu for the rainy season, 
but returned, when it was past, to Mandasor, and began the syste- 
matic conquest of that region. He occupied a standing camp, 
and sent his troops in all directions to lay waste the country. 
While he was thus employed it was suggested to him that it would 
be a work of merit to recover from the idolatoi’s the city of Ajmer, 
which contained the holy shrine of Shaikh Mu'In-ud-din ChishtI, 
and he marched rapidly on the city and invested it. Gajanhar, 
the Eajput commander, made daily sorties, all of which were un- 
successful, and on the fifth day of the investment ordered a general 
sortie, which was driven back into the city. The pursuers entered 
■svith the pursued, and the cily was won after great slaughter in 
the streets. Mahmud paid his devotions at the shrine, appointed 
Edivaja Nitaatullah, whom he entitled Saif Khan, governor of the 
city, founded a mosque, and marched to Mandalgarh. Temples 
were destroyed and the country was devastated in the neighbour- 
hood of this fortress, the siege was opened, and the approaches 
were carried up to the walls. On October 19, 1457, the place was 
carried by assault, with great slaughter. A remnant of the garrison 
shut itself up in the citadel, but was compelled by want of water 
to surrender, and the lives of the men were redeemed by a promise 
to pay 1,000,000 tcmgcis. The temples in the fortress were over- 
thrown, a mosque was built of their stones, and Malimud turned 
again towards Chitor, sending columns in different directions to 
harass the Bajputs and reduce them to obedience. Bundl was 
captured by one column, various districts were harried and placed 
under contributions of tribute by others, and heavy indemnities 
were exacted from the raja of Kumbhalgarh and the raja of 
Dungarpur, whose fortresses were too strong to be taken without 
tedious sieges, to which Mahmud was not disposed to devote his 
time. 

After this protracted and successful campaign he returned to 
Mandu, and in 1461 was induced to embark on a disastrous expe- 
dition to the Deccan. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk 'Ghun, who was perhaps related to Mahmud, 
was a noble at the court of Humayun Shah, kno^vn as the Tyrant — 
the most brutal and depraved of the line of Bahman. He was 
traduced at his master’s court, and the tyrant caused him to be 
assassinated. His family escaped to Mandu and besought Mahmud 
to avenge his death, and the invitation was welcomed by Mahmud, 
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who composed a recent quarrel with ^Adil Khan II of Kliandesh 
and invaded the Deccan. The tyrant Humayun had been removed, 
and had been succeeded by his infant son, Nizam Shah, who was 
carried into the field by his nobles. When the two armies met, 
that of the Deccan gained some slight advantage, but the pre- 
cipitate action of a slave named Sikandar Khan, who had charge 
of the person of the child king, decided the fate of the day. He 
conceived his master’s life to be in danger, carried him from the 
field, and delivered him to his mother, who was at Firuzabad, in 
the south of his dominions. 

After this victory Mahmud occupied Berar and the northern 
Deccan, entered Bldar, the capital, and besieged the citadel, but 
meanwhile the guardians of the young Nizam Shah had sought aid 
of Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat, who had arrived on the frontier of 
the kingdom with 80,000 horse. Mahmud Gavan, one of Nizam’s 
two ministers, marched by Bfr to meet him and assembled a force 
of 20,000 horse. MaJimud Bigarha placed a similar force at his 
disposal and Mahmud Khaljl found his direct line of retreat barred. 
He retired hastily by way of eastern Berar, followed by Mahmud 
Gavan, who cut ofiF his supplies and so harassed him that he aban- 
doned his elephants, after having blinded them, and burnt his 
heavy baggage. His retreat soon became a rout, and to avoid his 
pursuers he plunged into the forests of the Melghat, where his 
army was nearly destroyed. Over 6000 perished of thirst, and the 
Korkus fell upon the remnant and slaughtered large numbers. 
Mahmud put the Korku chieftain to death, but his vengeance could 
not save his army, few of whom returned to Mandu.. 

He learnt little from this disaster and later in 1462, again in- 
vaded the Deccan with 90,000 horse, but the army of the Deccan 
was drawn up to meet him at Daulatabad, and the sultan of Gu- 
jarat once more marched to Nandurbar. On this occasion Mahmud 
Khaljl retired before it was too late, and again traversed the Mel- 
ghat on his homeward way, but liis march was now leisurelj^, and 
his troops sufiered from nothing more serious than the diflSculty of 
the roads. 

In 1466 Mahmud was much gratified by the arrival at Mandu 
of Sharaf-ul-Mulk, an envoy from al-Mustanjid Billah Yusuf, the 
puppet ‘Abbasid Caliph of Egypt, who brought for him a robe of 
honour and a patent of sovereignty. The honour was an empty 
one, such patents being issued chiefly for the purpose of filling the 
coffers of the needy pontiflfe who were in theory the Commanders 
of the Faithful, and in practice obsequious courtiers of the Mamltik 
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Sultans of Egypt-, but it wns highly prized by the lesser sultans in 
Indin. 

Niziun-nl-^lulk, nn oilicer of Niziiin Shfih of the Deccjin, now 
led n large army agsiinst the fortress of Kherla. Siraj-nl-Mulk, who 
held it for ^Ifdwa, Avas helplessly drunk when the enemy arrived 
before the fortress, but his son nttomi)tcd to Avithstand the iuA'ndcr. 
lie Avas defeated and fled, sind Nizam-ul-Mnlk occupied Kherla, 
Mahmud retaliated by sending Maqbfd Khan agsiinst Ellichpur, 
the cajntal of Berar, and though he fsiiled to capture the city he 
laid Avaste the fertile district in Avhich it .stood and returned to 
Mslndfi AA'ith much spoil, but in the following year a treaty of pcsice 
was concluded Arith Muhammad III, aa'Iio had succeeded his brother 
Kizam on the throne of the Decani and Mahmud's possession of 
Ivlicrla Avas confmned but the integrity of Berar, Avith that e.vccp- 
tion, AA'ns maintained. 

In the same A car ^Mahmud marched to Knmblinlgnrh and be- 
sieged Ranfi Kumbha, aa’Iio aa'us then in that fortress. Learning 
that Chitor Ava.s denuded of troojis, lilahmud ordered Ins oflicers to 
assemble an army, as quietly and unostentatiously as possible, at 
Klialjlpur, hard by Mandasor, in order that a sudden dascent might 
be made on the Rana’s aipital, but Kumbha discovered the design 
and sallied from Kumbhalgarh to attack him. He Avas defeated, 
but succeeded in making good his retreat to Cliitor, and n.s the 
opportunity of surprising the fortrc-'-s had been lost ^lahmud re- 
turned to Ms’indu. MHiile he had been thus engaged Sher Khan, a 
Turkish officer in his sendee, had aipturcd Amrcli in KathifiAvar 
and slain its raja, Clnta. 

Muhammad III of the Deccan had broken the treaty of 1406 
by tampering Arith the loyalty of jMaqbrd Khan, Mahmud’s governor 
of IHierla, aa’Iio transferred his allegiance to the southern kingdom 
and surrendered the fortress to the son of the raja AA'hom Mahmud 
had imprisoned. Mahmud’s sons, Taj Khan and Ahmad Khan, made 
a forced march to Kherla, defeated the raja’s son, put him to flight, 
"and re-occupied the fortresa Tlie Gonds Avith Avhom he took refuge, 
on hearing that Taj Khun was preparing to attack them, sent, the 
furtive to him in chains. Mahmud visited Kherla, and marched 
thence to Sarangpur, Avhere he received Khvilja Kaniul-ud-dm 
Astarabadi, an envoy from Amur’s gi’eat-grandson, Sultan Abu- 
Sa^d, king of Transoxiana, Khurasan, and Balkh. When the eni'oy 
.departed he Avas accomxianicd by Shaikhziida *Ala-ud-din, Avhom 
Mahmud sent as his envoy to Abu-Sa‘Id. 

In 1468 the landholders of KacliAvara raided some of the 
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districts of Malwa, and Mahmud at once marched to punish them. 
His son Ghiyas-ud-din built, in an incredibly short space of time, 
a fortress which he named Jalalpur, on the border of Kachwara, 
which was occupied by a garrison which curbed the predatory ten- 
dencies of the rebels. 

In the same year Mahmud marched to Chanderi, and thence 
sent Slier Khan and Fath Khan to capture the town of Karahra, 
160 miles distant from his camp. They invested the place and 
pushed forward their parallels until they were able to throw lighted 
combustibles into one quarter of the town. The fire spread, and 
destroyed 3000 houses, and the town was captured without diffi- 
culty, no fewer than 7000 prisoners being taken. Mahmud was 
informed at Chanderi of the outbreak of the confiagi’ation, and is 
said to have ridden in one night from that town to Karahra in 
order to witness the discomfiture of the unbelievers, but this is 
hardly credible. 

In the course of this expedition Mahmud received, on February 
20 , 1469 , Shaikhzada Muhammad Qarmali, Qutb Khan Lodi, and 
Kapur Chand, son of Kari Singh, raja of Gwalior, who came as 
envoys fi’om Bulilul Lodi, king of Delhi, to seek his help against 
Husain Shah of Jaunpur, whose repeated attempts to gain posses- 
sion of Delhi gave its master no rest and appeared, at this time, to 
be certain of success. Bayana was held out as the bait, and Mahmud 
promised, in return for the cession of this district, to supply Buhlul 
with 6000 horse whenever he might have need of them. 

After the dismissal of this mission Mahmud returned to Mandu, 
exhausted with unceasing warfare. He was now sixty-eight years 
of age, and during a reign of more than thirty-three years he had 
preferred the song of the lark to the cheep of the mouse, and to 
be worn out rather than rusted out. In the course of his return 
march to his capital he suffered severely from the fierce heat of an 

^‘ndian summer, and on June 1 , 1469 , shortly after his arrival at 

Skandu, he expired. 

^ He was the greatest of the Muslim kings of Malwa, which 
reached its greatest extent during his reign. His ambition may be 
measured by his attempts to conquer Delhi, Gujarat, Chitor, and 
the Deccan, in all of which he failed, but against his failures must 
be set his signal successes against the Bana Kumbha and many 
minor Bajput chieftains, his enlargement of the frontiers of his 
kingdom, and the high estimation in which he was held by his 
contemporaries. His recognition by the phantom Caliph, worthless 
though it was, proved, at least, that his fame had reached distant 
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Bgypt> and the mission from Sultan Abu-Sa‘Id conveyed to him the 
more valuable regard of a king in fact as well as in name. He 
earned a reputation as a builder, and one of his works was a column 
of victory at Mandu, erected to commemorate his successes against 
Buna Kumbha of Chitor. Tlic more famous column of victory at 
Cliitor is said to commemorate victories over Mahmud of Gujarat 
and Mahmud of Millwa. If this is so it, ‘ like some tall bully lifts 
its head and lies.’ Mahmud I failed to capture Chitor, but the 
Bana never gained any important victory over him. The successes 
of the Gahlots against Mfilwa were gained by Sangrama Singh, not 
by Kumbha, against Mahmud II, not Mahmud I. 

Mahmud was a good jNIuslim. He substituted the unpractical 
and inconvenient lunar calendar, sacred to Islam, for the solar 
calendar in all public offices, he destroyed temples and idols and 
slew or enslaved their worshippers, and he was so scrupulous about 
meats that when he was besieging the citadel of Bidar he harassed 
the saint Khalil ullah Butshikan, son of Shah Ni'matullah of Mahan, 
with questions regarding a supply of lawful vegetables for his table. 
The saint expressed surprise that one who was engaged in attacking 
a brother Muslim and slaying his subjects should be so scrupulous 
in the matter of his food. I\Iahmud acknowledged, with some 
embarrassment, the justice of the rebuke, but pleaded that the 
laws of the faith had never sufficed to curb the ambition of kings. 

Mahmud I was succeeded by his eldest son, Ghij’as-ud-din, who 
took Ills seat on the throne two days after his father’s death. He 
earned the gratitude of his servants by retaining in their posts all 
those Avhom his father had appointed, and displayed a confidence 
in the loyalty of his near relations rarely found in an eastern king. 
His next brother, Taj Khan, was confirmed in his fiefs and received 
the title of 'Ala-ud-dln, and his younger brother, Fidal Khan, was 
permitted to retain the government of Banthambhor and other 
districts. His declaration of policy resembled that of the Boman 
emperor Augustus. His father, he said, had extended his sway 
over the whole land of Mahra, and it should be his care to hold 
what had been acquired, not to molest his neighbours. So averse 
was he &om war that when Buhlul Lodi raided FMampur, near 
Banthambhor, he would not take the field himself, but ordered 
Sher Khan, governor of Chanderi, to obtain satisfaction from the 
invader, which task was sufficiently well performed, and when, in 
1484, he marched from Mandu in response to an appeal from the 
raja of Ohampaner, who had sought his aid against Mahmud Be- 
garha, he was suddenly smitten with compunction, and consulted 
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the doctors of the law on the legality of aiding an infidel against a 
Muslim, and, on their delivering the opinion that such assistance 
was unla'tt'ful, at once returned to Mandu. 

At the beginning of his reign he conferred on his eldest son, 
^Abd-ul-Qtidir, the title of Nasir-ud-din Sultan, designated him as 
his heir, and associated him ^vith himself in the business of govern- 
ment. 

Ghiyas-ud-din found his own chief amusement in the administra- 
tion of his harem, which it was his fancy to organise as a kingdom 
in miniature, complete in itself. Its army consisted of two corps 
of Amazons, of 600 each, one of Afi’ican and one of Turkish slave 
girls, who at public audiences were drami up on either side of the 
throne. The harem contained, besides these, 1600 women, who 
were taught various arts and trades, and organised in departments. 
Besides the musicians, singers, and dancers usually found in a 
royal seraglio there were goldsmiths, blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
Aveavers, potters, tailors, makers of boAvs, arroAA's, and quivers, car- 
penters, Avrestlers, and jugglers, each of whom received fixed wages, 
their officers, also AA'omen, being paid at higher rates, also women 
who supervised the various crafts and administrative departments. 
These Avomen Avere recruited, at great trouble and expense, from 
all parts of India, but a case in Avhich one of his agents abducted a 
girl from her parents led him to order the cessation of recruitment 
in his OAm dominions. A replica in miniature of the great bazar 
in the city was erected Avithin the precincts of the palace, and was 
filled with the artists, artisans, and craftSAVomen of the harem. 
The king himself regulated with meticulous nicety the pay and 
allowances of all, even to the quantities of grain, fodder and meat 
allotted to the various animals employed or domesticated AAithin 
the extensive premises set apart for the harem, decided disputes, 
and generally Avasted in these futile pursuits the time and energy 
which should have been devoted to the administration of his 
kingdom. 

When not thus employed he devoted himself to the ceremonies 
of his faith, and to inventing others, to add to the list of those A\dth 
which the daily life of a devout Muslim is encumbered. He insisted 
on being aroused every night, shortly after midnight, even if force 
should be necessary, for the recitation of the voluntary night 
pi'ayers, and he abstained, not only from all intoxicants, but from 
all food of the legality of which there Avas the slightest doubt, and 
from wearing clothes of materials not sanctioned by the law of 
Islam. 
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His folly and profusion were practised upon by rogues and im- 
postors, whose fraudulent tricks needed but to be connected in 
some way with professions of religion to receive unmerited rewards. 
A beggar from Delhi picked up a handful of wheat from a heap 
lying in the courtyard of the palace and carried it into the royal 
presence. Wlien asked the meaning of his action he explained that 
he was one avIio had committed to memory the whole of the Koran, 
which he had recited over each single grain of the wheat in his 
hand, which he noAV offered to the king. Honours and favours were 
showered upon him. 

Another rogue brought to the king the hoof of an ass, which he 
asserted to be a hoof of the ass on which our Lord had entered 
Jerusalem. He received 50,000 tangas and was, of course, followed 
by three other rogues, each bearing the hoof of an ass, of which he 
told the same story and for which he received the same reward. 
As though this were not enough, a fifth appeared, with a fifth hoof, 
and the king commanded that he likewise should receive 50,000 
tangos. The courtiers protested against this folly, and asked their 
master whether he believed that the IMcssiah’s ass had five legs. 
‘Let him have the reward,’ replied the crowned fool, ‘perhaps he 
is telling the truth and one of the others made a mistake.’ 

At such a court as this beggars of all classes of course abounded, 
and the taxes wrung from a thrifty and industrious people were 
squandered on rogues, vagabonds and idlers. 

6hiyas-ud-din’s declining years were embittered by a violent 
quarrel between his two sons, ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Nasir-ud-din and 
Shuja‘at Khan ‘Ala-ud-dln, whose mother, Rani Khurshid, daughter 
of the raja of Baglana, favoured the cause of the younger. The 
miserable king, whose naturally feeble intellect was now impaired 
by old age, was incapable of composing the strife, and vacillated 
between his heir and his wife’s favourite. Murders were committed 
on either side, and both appealed to arms. Nasir-ud-din marched 
out of the capital and assembled an army, and both his father and 
his mother attempted to persuade him to return, the former that 
the prince might resume the government of the kingdom, which 
had latterly fallen entirely into his hands, and the latter that she 
might find an opportunity of putting him to death. Nasir-ud-din’s 
first attempt to storm the capital was unsuccessful, but the greater 
part of the nobles and the army was on his side, and he was even- 
tually admitted by the Balapur gate. He seized his mother and 
br^jber, imprisoned the one and put the other to death, and on 
October 22, 1500, ascended the throne with the consent of his 
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father. He caused those of the nobles who had opposed him to be 
put to death and designated his second son, Miyan Manjhla, as his 
heir, conferring on him the title of Shihab-ud-din. 

Many of the nobles in the provinces, including Sher Klian, the 
powerfiil governor of Chanderl, and Muqbil Khan, governor of 
Mandasor, declined to believe that the new king had ascended the 
throne with his father’s consent, and took up arms against him. 
After one unsuccessful attemi)t to crush this rebellion, and another 
attempt, equally unsuccessful, to conciliate the rebels, he took the 
field against them, and assembled his army at Ka‘lcha, leaving his 
son Shihab-ud-din in charge of the capital. At Dhar he received 
news of the death of his father, on February 28, 1501, from poison, 
administered, as it was generally believed, by his orders. He en- 
countered the rebels at Sarangpur and utterly defeated them. 
Sher Khan fled to Chanderl, and thence to Erij and Bhander^, 
and Nasir-ud-din occupied Chanderl, but discovered that a faction 
in the town had invited Sher Khan to return and promised him 
their active support. He sent a force against the rebel, who was 
advancing on Chanderl and who was defeated and so severely 
wounded that he died in the course of his retreat. The king 
marched as far as the spot where the body had been buried, ex- 
humed it, and carried it back to Chanderl, where it was exposed 
on a gallows. He then appointed Bihjat Khan governor of Chan- 
deri and returned to Mandu, when by deep drinking he aggravated 
the natural ferocity of his disposition and by his violent and iras- 
cible temper alienated his nobles. 

In 1603 he led a marauding expedition into the dominions of 
the Bana, and later in the year sent a force to the aid of Baud 
Khan of Khandesh, whose dominions had been invaded by Ahmad 
Kizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. 

In 1510 Shihab-ud-dln, his son and heir apparent, rose in re- 
bellion, and was joined by most of the nobles in the provinces and 
many in the capital, who were disgusted by the king’s tyranny. 
Hasir-ud-din marched against him and met him, with greatly 
inferior numbers, at Dhar. Shihab-ud-dIn, encouraged by his 
numerical superiority, attacked his father, but was defeated and 
fled to Chanderl, and, when he was pursued thither, to SiprL His 
father followed him, and having vainly attempted to persuade him 
to return to his allegiance set out for Mandu, but died on his way 
thither. 

Of the manner of his death there are two accounts. According 
1 In 24° 31' N. and 73° 46' E. 
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to one lio contracted a fever and insisted on bathing in cold water, 
•which so aggravated his illness that it terminated fatall}’. Accord- 
ing to the other he gave expression to his snspicions of man}' of his 
nobles, whom ho believed to have been secretly in correspondence 
with Shihfib-ud-din, and uttered menaces, until they became so 
apprehensive that they poisoned him. Immediately after his death 
they unanimously raised to the throne, on Slay 2, I.")!!, his son 
‘Ala-ud-din Mahmud II, who was in the camp, and sent Nasir-ud- 
din’s body to Mandfi for burial. 

Shihab-ud-din, on liejiring of his father’s death, returned to 
Mfilwa and marched on Alandu, but Mahinhd II outstripped him 
and arrived there fir.st, and when Shihfib-ud-dln reached the city 
the gates were shut in his face. After attempting, without succcs.s, 
to persuade the governor of the city, MuhafiK Khan, to admit him, 
he retired to the fortress of Asir, in Khandesh. 

Mahmud II conGnned in his po.st his father’s minister, a Hindu 
named Basant Bfii, but the Aluslim iiobics so resented his tenure 
of this high place that they murdered him. The intrigues of 
Muhafiz Khan, governor of ilandu, drove Iqbfil Khan and lMukhta.ss 
Klian, two of the leading nobles, into rebellion and they fled to 
the Karbada and sent Kusrat Khan, the formci'’s son to Asir, to 
summon Shihab-ud-dIn to the throne of Sltilwa. The prince was so 
overjoyed that he set out at once, riding hard, in the great heat, to 
join his adherents, but he succumbed, and on July 29, 1511, died 
on the road. The rebels sent his body to Mandfi for burial, pro- 
claimed his son king under the title of ITn.shaug II, and marched 
into the central districts of jMfilwa. A force was sent against them 
and defeated them, and Ilii.shang took refuge in Schore, but the 
leaders convinced the king that they were loyal at heart, and had 
rebelled, only in consequence of the intrigues of jMuhaGz Khan. 
This officer had already angered the king by proposing that he 
should put to death his eldest brother, Sfiliib IHian, and the quarrel 
became so acute that Muhilfiz Klian attacked the king iu his 
'palace. He was defeated and driven off, and avenged himself by 
proclaiming Sahib Khan king under the title of Muhammad H^ 
Mahmud II escaped fi'om Mandu and withdrew to Ujjain, where 
be was joined by Iqbal Khan, Mulditass Klian, and Dastur Khan. 
Sahib Bdian advanced to Na'lcha, and Mahmud retired to Dlpal- 
pur, where most of the nobles, whose ■vrives and families were 
in Mandu, deserted him. He asked Bibjat Khan, governor of 

^ Muhammnd n reigned nominally from A.n4 917 to A«n. 921 (a. 2 >. 1611-1516). His 
Gs* At coins bear the latter date« 
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Chanderi, to give him an asylum in that fortress, but Bihjat Khan 
replied that he was the servant of the king who held Mandu. 
Mahmud knew not'where to turn, and remained irresolute for some 
days, until he bethought himself of Mednl Rai the Purbiya, a 
Rajput of eastern Hindustan, who held the military government 
of a small district in Malwa and was noted for his valour. He 
responded to the king’s call, and came to his aid, and his accession 
iiiduced Bihjat Khan of Chanderi to change his attitude, so that he 
sent his son Shiddat Khan to the king 'with offers of service. 

Mahmud, thus reinforced, marched to meet his brother, who 
advanced from Mandu. The armies met in the evening, and while 
they were encamped for the night Afzal Khan deserted the prince, 
taking half of the army with him to Mahmud’s camp, and Mu- 
hammad fled without fighting. Mahmud at once marched on 
Mandu, being joined on the way b}*^ the remnant of Shihab-ud-dln’s 
supporters fi*om Sehore, and on November 28 found his brother, 
who had assembled a number of troops, barring his way to the 
capital. Muhammad was defeated, and fled into the fortress, and 
Mahmud, after an ineffectual attempt to induce him to submit, 
opened the siege of the place. On January 6, 1512, he was admitted 
into the fortress by some of his partisans, and Muhammad and 
Muhafiz Khan fled, with such jewels and treasure as they could 
collect and carry Avith them, and threAV themselves on the protec- 
tion of Muzafiar II of Gujarat, aa'Iio was then encamped at Baroda. 
The course of Muliammad’s subsequent Avanderings has been traced 
in the preceding chapter. He found a home, for a time, in Berar, 
under the protection of ‘Ala-ud-dln ‘Imad Shah. 

Mahmud Avas noAV established at Mandu, and soon had occasion 
to repent of having summoned the Purbiya Rajputs to Ms aid. 
Mednl Rai assumed the ofiice of minister, dismissed from their 
posts all the old nobles of the kingdom, in Avhose places he ap- 
pointed men of his OAvn Mth and race, and induced the king to 
sanction the assassination of Afzal Klian and Iqbal Edian, Avhom 
he accused of entering into correspondence Avith Muhammad. The 
Muslim nobles viewed AAuth mingled disgust and apprehension the 
supremacy of the idolaters in the state, and Sikandar KJian, 
governor of SatAvas and one of the most important of the great 
fief-holders, raised the standard of revolt. Bihjat Khan of Chanderi 
excused himself from obeying his sovereign’s command to march 
against the rebel, and Mansur Khan of Bhilsa, who obeyed the 
royal summons, was so ill supported that he abandoned the attempt 
to crush the rebellion, and joined Bihjat Khan at OhanderL Mednl 
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Rai reduced Sikandar Khan to obedience, and by confirming him 
in his fiefs induced him to rene-w his allegiance to Mahmud. 

Bihjat Kliiln of Chanderl was still contumacious, and when 
Mahmud marched in person to Agar sent letters to Sahib Khan, or 
Muhammad Shah, in Berar, and to Sikandar Shah Lodi of Delhi, 
begging the former to join him and receive the cro'NYn of Malwa, 
and seeking the assistance of the latter against a king who- was 
dominated by infidels. 

While Mahmud was awaiting the return of a mission which he 
had sent to Bihjat Khan for the purpose of recalling him to his 
obedience, he was perturbed by the news of a revolt in his capital, 
and of the invasion of his kingdom by Muzaffar II of Gujarat, but 
the revolt was immediately suppressed and Muzafiar was recalled 
to Gujarat by domestic disturbances. No sooner had Mahmud 
beeu reassured by this news than he learnt that Sikandar Khan 
was again in rebellion, and had defeated and slain a loyal officer 
who had endeavoured to reduce him to obedience. At the same 
time he learned that his brother had reached Chanderl and had been 
proclaimed king by Bihjat Khan and Mansur Khan. He retired to 
Bhilsa and remained for some time in that neighbourhood. His 
inaction encouraged the rebels to send a force to Sarangpur, but 
the governor of that district defeated them, and the news that a 
contingent sent to their help by Sikandar Shah Lodi had retired 
restored Mahmud’s spirits, and disheartened, in a corresponding 
degree, his enemies. An attempt of Muhafiz Khan to return to 
Mandu was defeated, and the rebels were ready to eome to 
terms. The king was no less weary of the conflict, which, as he 
now understood, was being prolonged only in the interest of the 
Purbiya Bajputs, and ceded to his brother the districts of Baisen, 
Bhilsa, and Dhamoni, besides remitting to him a substantial sum 
for his immediate needs. The retention of the money by Bihjat 
Klian excited the apprehensions of Muhammad, who believed that 
he Avas about to be betrayed to his brother, and fled to the pro- 
tection of Sikandar Shah Lodi, thus enabling his host to make an 
unqualified submission to Mahmud, who, on December 18, 1513, 
was received at Chanderl by Bihjat Khan, who endeavoured, with- 
out success, to free him from his subservience to Medni Bai. 

Early in 1614 the king returned to Mandu, Avhere he fell 
entirely under the influence of the Bajput minister, and at his 
instigation put many of the old Muslim nobles of the kingdom to 
death. The rest left the court, and even menial servants were dis- 
missed, until the king was entirely in their power. He made an 
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efibrt to free himself by dismissing Mer^jj* minister 

refused to accept his dismissal, and tha^j^j ^jputs were restrained 
from violence only by prudential consid promised in 

future to abstain from what was their gtj^j „ ^ offence in the eyes 
of Muslims — the keeping of Muslim woi*;. ^ concubines. One of 

their leaders, SMibahan, refused to maks jjjg promise, and the 
offence thus continued. Mahmud then attemi,q ° remove Medni 
Rai and Salibahan b j assassination, and succee.^ ^ ® o^-so of 

the latter, but the former was only wounded, Inputs 

attacked the king’s small bodyguard of Muslims, but!^.' defeated, 
chieffy owing to their fear of provoking the interventil?®®|^ Muzaf- 
far II of Gujarat by proceeding to extremities. • ' 

In 1617 Mahmud lost patience with his Hindu masi^^^®^®f ^-nd, 
leaving Mandu on the pretext of hunting, eluded his Rajpir^^ escort 
and fled to the frontier of Gujarat, where he sought aid of 
far II, whose ready response to the appeal, and the captu?''*’® of 
Mandu, the terrible massacre of the Rajputs, and Mahmud’j? ^ re- 
storation to his throne have already been described in the j^^re- 
ceding chapter. 

The Rajputs had not all been in Mandu when it Avas taken 
Muzaffar, and Medni Rai had established himself in the northerr i 
and eastern districts of the kingdom : his officers held Chander: I 
and Gagraun, and his brother, Silahdi, Raisen, Bhilsa, and Sarang- ^ 
pur. 

Mahmud recalled all his old Muslim nobles and their troops, 
and by the advice of Asaf Khan of Gujarat, Avho had been left, 
with 10,000 horse, by Muzaffar II to assist him against his enemies, 
marched first to Gagraun, which Avas held by Hemkaran for Medni 
Rai. 

Medni Rai Avas himself with Rana Sangi’ama, and, on hearing 
that Mahmud had opened the siege of Gagraun, implored the Rana 
to save a toAvn which contained all that Avas most precious to him. 
Sangrama responded to the appeal, and marched with a large army 
towards Gagraun, and Mahmud, on hearing of his advance, aban- 
doned the siege and marched Avith great rapidity to meet him. His 
army encamped Avithin fourteen miles of Sangrama, who, having 
ascertained that it was exhausted by its long mai’ch, attacked it at 
once. On his approach the Muslims took the field in small bodies, 
each division falling in as soon as it could arm and mount. The 
whole army was thus cut to pieces in detail and utterly defeated. 
Mahmud himself was wounded and was captured, fighting valiantly, 
for he lacked not physical courage, and carried before Sangrama, 
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who received him with the chivalrous courtesy which the Rajput 
knows how to show to a defeated foe, but compelled him to sur- 
render all his cro^ra jewels. 

The Ranawas nowin a position to annex Malwa,but prudently 
refrained from a measure which would have raised against him 
every Muslim ruler in "India, and, making a virtue of necessity, 
supplied Mahmud with an escort which conducted him back to 
Mandu and replaced him on his throne. 

Asaf Khan’s contingent of 10,000 cavalry fought in this battle, 
and shared the disaster which befell the army of Mfilwa, and for 
this reason Sangrama’s success is always represented in Hindu 
annals as a victory over the combined armies of Malwa and 
Gujarat. 

Mahmud’s authority now extended only to the neighbourhood 
of his capital. The northern and eastern districts of the kingdoms 
remained, as already mentioned, in the hands of the Purbiya Raj- 
puts, and SatM’as and the southern districts in those of Sikandar 
Ellian. A victory over Silahdl reduced him tempoiarily to obedi- 
ence, but its effect was fleeting. 

Afewyeai-slater JIahmud behaved until incomprehensible folly 
and ingratitude. When Bahadur Shfih, in July, 1526, ascended 
tlie throne of Gujarat, his younger brother, Chilnd Kliau, fled to 
Mandu, and Mahmud not only received him, but encouraged him 
to hope for assistance in ousting his brother from his kingdom. 
Three years later, having heard of the death of Riina Sangiama, he 
raided the territories of Chitorand provoked Sangi-ama’s successor, 
Ratan Singh, who invaded Malwa and advanced as fai* as Sarangpm- 
and Ujjain, to reprisals. He reaped the fruits of his ingratitude 
towards the king of Gujarat as described in the preceding chapter. 
On March 17, 1631, Mandu was captured by Bahadur Shah, and 
the Khaljl dynasty was extinguished. Bahadur’s operations in 
Malwa during the next two years, his defeat by Humayun, and the 
latter’s capture of Mandu in 1636 have been described in the 
account of his reign. Humayun lingered in Malwa until August, 
1636, when he would have been better employed elsewhere, and 
was suddenly roused to activity by the rebellion of his brother 
‘Askarl. After his departure Mallu Khan, foimerly an officer of the 
Khalji kings, who had been permitted to retain the fief of Sarang- 
pur and had received the title of Qadir Khan, reduced to obedience 
other fief-holders in Malwa, from Bhllsa to the Narbada, and, 
having established himself at Mandu, assumed the title of Qadir 
Shah. When Sher Khan, hard pressed by Humayun in Bengal, 
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demanded in language too peremptory for the occasion, assistance 
from Qadir Shah, the latter returned an insolent reply, which was 
not forgotten, and Slier Shah, now king of Delhi, invaded Malwa 
in 1542. Qadir, who was not strong enough to oppose him, made 
his submission to him at Sarangpur, an^^was well received and 
appointed to the government of Bengal instead of that of Malwa, 
hut shortly afterwards, being apprehensive of Sher Shah’s inten- 
tions towards him, fled from his camp. The king imprisoned 
Sikandar Klian f Satwas, lest he should follow Qadir’s example, 
and retired from Malwa, leaving behind him as viceroy Haji Khan, 
with Shuja'at Khan as governor of Satwas. 

Kaslr Khan of Satwas attacked the new governor with the 
object of seizing his person and holding him as a hostage for his 
fether, Sikandar Khan, but was defeated, though Shuja‘at Khan 
was severely wounded in the battle. He had not recovered from 
his wounds when he was summoned by HajI Khan to assist him 
against Qadir Shah, who, having assembled an army in Banswara, 
was marching to attack him. Shuja'at Klian responded to the 
appeal, and Qadir was defeated, and fled to Gujarat. The credit of 
the victory rested with Shuja'at Klian, and Haji Elhan was recalled 
and Shuja'at Klian was appointed to succeed him as viceroy of Malwa. 

Furan Mai, the son of Silahdi, still retained possession of the 
fortress and district of Raisen, and had recently, after occupying 
the town of Chanderi, massacred most of its inhabitants, and 
collected in his harem 2000 women, Muslims as well as Hindus. In 
1543 Sher Shah marched from Agra against him and besieged him 
in Baisen. He was induced by delusive promises to surrender, and 
Sher Shah, when he had him in his power, attacked him and his 
followers with his elephants. The Rajputs performed the rite of 
javliar, and, fighting bravely, were trampled to death. 

Shuja'at Khan was on bad terms with Islam Shah, Sher Shah’s 
son and successor, and in 1547 an Afghan, whom he had punished 
with mutilation for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, attempted, 
with the king’s implied approval, to assassinate him. He was 
wounded, and so resented his master’s behaviour that he fled from 
his camp at Gwalior. 

Islam Shah treated him as a rebel, and invaded Malwa, but the 
viceroy would not fight against his king, and withdrew into Ban- 
swara. Islam Shah was called to Lahore by the rebellion of the 
Niyazis, and at the instance of his favourite, Daulat E^han Ajyara, 
who was Shuja'at Khan’s adopted son, pardoned and reinstated the 
recalcitrant viceroy. 
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Wlxen Humayun recovered his throne in 1556 Shujii'at Khan^ 
abstained h’oin acknoxrledging him, and demeaned himself in all 
respects as an independent sovereign. Later in the same j'ear he 
died, and was succeeded by his son M^’iln Bayazld, known as Baz 
Bahadur, whose pretensions were opposed by his father’s adopted 
son, Daulat Khan Ajyfira. Biiz Bahadur, having lulled his rival’s 
suspicions by assenting to an arrangement by which hliilwa was 
partitioned, seized him and put him to death, and assumed the 
royal title. He then expelled his own younger brother, Malik 
Mustafa, from Baisen, and captured Kelwara from the Miyana 
Afghans. His next exploit was an expedition against the famous 
EanI DurgavatT, queen of the Gonds of Gaiba-Katanga, who de- 
feated him and drove him back into his own country, where he 
forgot his disgrace in the arms of his famous mistress, Bupmati. 
He sank into the condition of a mere voluptuarx', and when Malwa 
was invaded, in 1561, by the officers of the emperor Akbar, he was 
driven from his kingdom, which became a province of the Mughul 
empire. 


^ Sbuja'at Klinn 'was vulgarly known ns Sazilvnl or Snjnvnl Kbnn. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE KINGDOM OF THE DEOOAN. 1347-1490 

The revolt of the centurions and the establishment by ‘Ala- 
ud-dni Bahman Shah of the kingdom of the Deccan, not wholly 
recovered by Delhi for 340 yeitrs, have already been described in 
Chapter vi. 

This kingdom was not conterminous with the southern provinces 
of Muhammad Tughluq’s gi’eat empire, for the Hindus of the south 
had not failed to profit by the dissensions of their enemies. Kan- 
hayya Naik of eastern Telingtina, who claimed to represent the 
Kakatlya dynasty, had readily assisted the rebels against the king 
of Delhi, but was not prepared to acknowledge Bahman Shah as 
his master. Vii’a Ballala III of Dvaravatipura had established his 
independence when the Muslim officers in the Deccan rose in rebel- 
lion, and having thrown off the yoke of Delhi was in no mood to 
bow his neck to that of Gulbarga. He x)ushed his frontier north- 
ward to the Tungabhadra river, which remained the extreme 
southern limit of Bahman’s dominions, nor did his successors in- 
variably succeed in retaining even this frontier, for the great 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, which rose on the ruins of Dvaravatipura, 
claimed the Doab between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, with 
its two strong fortresses, Raichur and Mudgal, and this tract re- 
mained a debatable laud while Bahman's dynasty endured. 

Ibn Batutah, in Ms account of his voyage down the western 
coast of India, mentions petty rulers of ports and their adjacent 
districts owning allegiance and paying tribute to Muhammad 
Tughluq, but ’this allegiance was Avithheld from Bahman Shah, and 
only gi’adually recovered by his successors, whose authority over 
the Hindus of the Western Ghats was always precarious. 

The new Mngdom included the province of Berar, which marched 
on the north-west and north •with the small state of Khandesh and 
the kingdom of Malwa, and it was separated from Gujarat by the 
small hilly state of Baglana (Baglan), which retained a degree of 
independence under a dynasty of native Rajput cliieftains. 

‘Ala-ud-din Hasan claimed descent from the hero Bahman, son 
. of Isfandiyar, and his assumption of the title Bahman Shah •was an 
assertion of Ms claims Firishta relates an absurd legend con- 
necting the title with the name of the priestly caste of the Hindus, 

^ Part i, voL liXsin, extra number, 1904. 
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but this story is disproved by the evidence of inscriptions and 
legends on coins, and the name Kanku, which frequently occurs in 
conjunction "with that of Bahman, and is said by Firishia to repre- 
sent Gangu, the name of the king’s former Brahman master, is 
more credibly explained by IMaulavI ‘Abd-ul-Wali* as a scribe’s 
corruption of Kailas, which was the name of Bahman’s father as 
given in two extant genealogies®. 

The lesser Hindu chieftains of the Deccan, who had been bound 
only by the loosest of feudal ties to their overlord in distant Delhi, 
had followed the example of Dvaravatipura and Warangal, and 
Bahman was engaged dui’ing his reign of eleven years in estab- 
lishing his authority in the kingdom which he had carved out of 
Muhammad’s empire. He first captured the forts of Bhokardhan 
and Mahur from the Hindu chie^ins who held them, and then 
dispatched his officers into various districts of the Deccan to reduce 
the unruly to obedience. Tmad-ul-Mulk and Mubarak Khan ad- 
vanced to the Tapti and secured the northern provinces, and Husain 
Gurshasp received the submission of the remnants of Muhammad’s 
army which had been left to continue the siege of Daulatabad, 
and which submitted readily on learning that Bahman Shah was 
prepared to pardon their activity in the cause of the master to 
whom they had owed allegiance. Qutb-ul-Mulk captured the towns 
of Bhum, Akalkot, and Mundargi, and pacified, in accordance with 
the principle approved by his master, the districts dependent on 
them. Landholders who submitted and undertook to pay the taxes 
assessed on their estates were accepted as loyal subjects, without 
too rigorous a scrutiny of their past conduct, but the contumacious 
were put to death, and their lands and goods were confiscated. 
Qambar E^han reduced, after a siege of fifty days, the strong fort- 
ress of Kaliyani, and Sikandar Khan, who was sent into the Bidar 
district, marched as far south as Malkhed, receiving the submission 
of the inhabitants of the country through which he passed, and 
compelled Kanhayya Kaik of Warangal to cede the fortress of 
• Kaulas and to pay tribute for the territory which he was permitted 
to retain. 

Bahman had rewarded Ismaffi Mulch, who had resigned to him 
the throne, with the title of Amir-ul-Umara, the nominal command 
of the army, and the first place at court, but afterwards transferred 
this last honour to Saif-ud-din Ghurl, father-in-law of Prince Mu- 
_hammad, the heir-apparent, and the old Afghan, bitterly resenting 

^ Journal and Proceedings^ vol. v, p. 463. 

^ Preserved by Fiiishta and the author of the Bur1ian*i’-Ma*dsir, 
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his supersession, conspired to assassinate the king, and paid the 
penalty of his crime, but Bahman was so sensible of his indebted- 
ness to him that he appointed his eldest son, Bahadur Klian, to the 
post rendered vacant by his father’s death. 

Bahman was as yet far from being secure in his new kingdom 
and a pretence of loyalty to Delhi furnished Narayan, a Hindu who 
possessed the tract between the Krishna and Ghatprabha rivers, 
and Mu'in-ud-dm, a Muslim who hr|d a fief in the same neighbour- 
hood, Avith a pretext for withholding tribute from a king who had 
renounced his allegiance to his former lord. Khvaja Jahan from 
Miraj and Qutb-ul-Mulk from Mundargi besieged the rebels in 
Gulbarga, their chief stronghold, which Avas captured and occupied 
by the former, whose politic leniency immediately conciliated the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country. Khvaja Jahan, while he 
was at Gulbarga, received news of the mutiny of an army which 
had been sent to besiege Kanbari, one of Naraj^an’s fortresses near 
Bijapur. The troops, suspecting their leader of trafficking with 
the enemy, rose and slew him, and then, intoxicated by success, 
and by possession of the treasure-chest, marched to Sagar, expelled 
the officers employed in that district and occupied the fortress. 
The news of the death of Muhammad Tughluq in Sind deprived 
the mutineers of a pretext for rebellion, and Bahman, who marched 
to Sagar in person, received their submission. He then captured 
Kalabgur, Kanbari, and Mudhol, pardoned Karayan, who surren- 
dered to him, and marched to Miraj, which he had fonnerly held 
as a fief from his old master, Muhammad Tughluq. Here he halted 
for some time, and after establishing his authority in the neigh- 
bourhood returned to Gulbarga, which he made his capital, re- 
naming it Ahsanabad. His leisure here was interrupted only by a 
rebellion of two Muslim officers at Kohir and Kaliyani. 

After the suppression of this revolt he devoted himself to the 
adornment of his capital with suitable buildings and to the estab- 
lishment of a system of provincial government in his kingdom, 
which he divided into four provinces, each of which was known as 
a taraf. The first, Gulbarga, extended on the west to the Ghats, 
and later to the sea, on the north to the eighteenth; parallel of 
latitude, on the south to the Tungabhadra, and on the east to the 
Banathora and a line drawn from its confluence with the Bhima 
' to the confluence of the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. To the. 
north of Gulbarga lay the province of Daulatabad, bounded on 
the north and north-east by the petty state of Baglaiia, Khandesh, 
and the southern Puma river ; and north-east of this lay Berar, 
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which, east of Burhanpur, was bounded on the north by the Tapti 
and on the east by the Wardha and Pranhita rivers, and extended 
on the south to the southern Puma and Godavari rivers, and on 
the west approximately to its present limits. Tlie fourth province 
was Bldar, or Muhammadan Telingana, which included the toTOS 
and districts of Bldar, Kandhar, Indur, Kaulas, Kotagir, Medak, 
and as much of Telingana as was comprised in the Bahmani king- 
dom, extending eastward, at the end of Bahman’s reign, as far as 
Bhongir ; but the eastern border of this province, like the southern 
border of Gulbarga, where the Hindus of Vijayanagar- often occu- 
pied the Baichur IDoab, varied with the power of the Muslim 
kings to resist the encroachments or overcome the defence of the 
Hindus of Telingana. The governors first appointed to these pro- 
vinces were Saif-ud-dln Ghuri to Gulbarga; the king’s nephew 
Muhammad, entitled Bahram Khan, to Daulatabad ; Safdar Elhan 
Slstanl, to Berar; and Saif-ud-dhi’s son, who bore the title of 
A'zam-i-Humayun, to Bldar. Muhammad, the king’s eldest son, 
received his father’s former title of Zafar Khan, and the districts 
of Hukeri, Belgaum, and Miraj, which Bahman had formerly held 
of Muhammad Tughluq. 

Bebellion never again raised its head during Bahman’s reign, 
and having thus provided for the administration of his kingdom he 
was at leisure to extend its frontiers. He marched first into the 
Konkan, where, having captured the port of Goa, he marched 
northward along the coast, and took Dabhol, returning to his 
capital by way of Karhad and Kolhapur, both of which to^vns he 
took from their Hindu rulers. After a period of repose at Gulbarga 
he led an expedition into Telingana, captured Bhongir, and re- 
mained in its neighbourhood for nearly a year, during which time 
he completely subjugated the country between it and Kohlr. 

' During one of his periods of repose the king, intoxicated mth 
success in war and pride of race, indulged in extravagant dreams 
of conquest, similar to those which had once deluded ‘Ala-ud-din 
Khaljl and Muhammad Tughluq, and imitated the former by as- 
suming, in the legends on his coins the vain-glorious title of ‘ the 
Second Alexander.’ He proposed to inaugurate his career of con- 
quest by attacking the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, which had 
suddenly risen to power, and cai’rying his arms to Cape Comorin, 
but, like his prototype, was recalled to sanity by the sober counsels of 
a faithfdl servant, the shrewd Saif-ud-din Ghuri, who reminded him 
that there was work nearer home, and that there still remained in the 
northern Carnatic Hindu chieftains who had not acknowledged 
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his sovereignty. Against these he dispatched an expedition, the 
success of which may he measured by its booty, which included 
200,000 golden ashrafi^ of ‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl, large quantities of 
jewels, 200 elephants, and 1000 singing and dancing girls, rnwrlls 
from Hindu temples. 

Bahman next turned his eyes towards the southern provinces 
of the Idngdom of Delhi, lying on the northern frontier of his 
kingdom, and set out for Malwa wi*^^ an army of 50,000 horse, but 
before he had traversed the hilly country of southern Berar was 
persuaded by Raja Haran the Vaghela, son of that*Raja HAran of 
Giyarat who had been expelled from his kingdom in the reign of 
‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl and had found an asylum with the Rahtor raja 
of Baglana, to attempt first the invasion of Gujarat, which the 
raja promised, if restored, to hold as a fief of the kingdom of the 
Deccan. Bahman marched into that Idngdom, but at Kaveari fell 
sick of fever and dysentery, brought on by his exertions in the 
chase and by excessive indulgence in W'ine and venison, and was 
compelled to abandon his enterprise. As soon as he had recovered 
sufficiently to travel he returned to Gulbarga, where he lay sick 
for six months and died on February 11, 1368^. He left four sons, 
Muhammad, Daud, Ahmad, and Mahmud^, the eldest of whom suc- 
ceeded him. 

Immediately after the accession of Muhammad I his mother 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and either visited or commu- 
nicated with al-Mu‘tadid, the puppet Caliph in Fgypt, from whom, 
on her return to India in 1361, she brought a patent recognising 
her son as king of the Deccan, in consequence of which he assumed 
on his coins the title ‘Protector of the People of the Prophet of 
the Merciful God.’ His father before him seems to have sought 
and obtained this coveted recognition, for in 1356 the Caliph’s 
envoy to Firuz Tughluq of Delhi had desired him to recognise and 
respect the Muslim king of the Deccan. 

Muhammad I was a diligent and methodical administrator, and 
on ascending the throne carefully organised his ministry, his house- 
hold troops, and the provincial administration which his father 
had inaugurated. His institutions demand more than passing notice, 
for they not only endured as long as the kingdom of his successors 


} Babi'ul-axTwal I, a.h. 759. This is the date given by Firishta. According to the 
Tcbzhirat^UMuluk Bahman died in A.m 761 (A.n. 1360). A coin of his, dated a.b. 760, * 
exists, but is perhaps posthumous, although no coin of Muhammad I of an earlier date 
than A.H. 760 has been discovered. new series, xxv, 475. 

^ vol. jxsm, extra number, 1904, pp. 4-6. 
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but were closely imitated in the smaller states which rose on its 
ruins. The ministers were eight in number: 

(1) Valnl-us-Saltanah, the Lieutenant of the Eingdom ; 

(2) VazIr-i-Kull, the Superintending Minister ; 

(3) Amir-i-Jumlah, the Minister of Finance ; 

(4) VazIr-i-Ashraf, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Master 
of the Ceremonies ; 

(5) Nazir, the Assistant Minister of Finance ; 

(6) Pishva, who was associated with the Lieutenant of the Eing- 
dom, and whose office was in later times almost invariably 
amalgamated with his ; 

(7) Kotwal, the Chief of Police and City Magistrate in the 
capital ; and 

(8) Sadr-i-Jahan, the Chief Justice and Minister of Religion and 
Endowments. 

The guards were commanded by officers know as TavSLjl, many 
of whom acted as aides-de-camp to the king and gentlemen ushers 
at court, in which capacity they were styled Bm-dS/r. The whole 
bodyguard, known as Klims-Khml, consisted of 200 esquires to 
the king {Aslihaddr) and 4000 gentlemen troopers (XakorJavm), 
and was divided into four reliefs {Nauhat), each consisting of 
50 esquires and 1000 troopers, and commanded by one of the great 
nobles at the capital, with the title of Sar-Nauhat. The tour of 
duty of each relief was four days, and the whole force was com- 
manded by one of the ministers, entitled, as commander of the 
guards, SarJdiail, who performed his ordinary military duties by 
deputy. 

The Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar has already been mentioned. 
The founder of the dynasty which ruled it from 1339 to 1483 was 
Sangama I, a petty chieftain of Anagundi, on the north bank of 
the Tungabhadra and near the site of Vijayanagar. Sangama had 
never submitted to Muhammad Tughluq, but had maintained a 
rude independence in his stronghold, and was at first probably 
little more than a brigand chief ; but the subjection of the Eaka- 
tlyas of Warangal, the destruction of the kingdom of Dvaravatipura 
by the Sayyid sultan of Madura, and the rebellion in the Deccan, 
which left the Peninsula free from Muslim aggression, were the 
opportunity of Sangama and his successors, and there are few 
examples in history of a large and powerful state being established 
by adventurers in the short time which sufficed for the establish- 
'ment of tlie kingdom of Vijayanagar. Unfortunately we lack the 
means of tracing the process by which the insignificant chieftains 
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of Anagundi became, within the short space of thirty years, the 
unquestioned rulers of this gi’eat and wealthy kingdom, but we 
may form some idea of the course of events by imagining a great 
Hindu population exasperated by the sacrilegious oppression of 
foreign warriors with whom they had been powerless to cope, de- 
prived of their hereditary rulers, and suddenly relieved of the 
hostile yoke by the intestine feuds of their enemies, joyfully ac- 
claiming a national hero. , 

Sangama I was succeeded, in 1339, by his son, Harihara I, who 
again was succeeded, in 1354, by his brother, Bukk’a 1. It cannot 
be determined what share each of these rulers had in establishing 
the kingdom, but before 1357 it was so powerful that the sagest 
counsellor of Bahman Shah dissuaded him from molesting it. Mu- 
hammad I came into conflict with this great power in consequence 
of a measure of domestic policy, adopted in no spirit of aggression. 
His father had minted few or no gold coins, but Muhammad, who 
objected both on religious and political grounds to the circulation 
of Hindu money in his dominions, coined gold in considerable 
quantities. Bukka I and Kanhayya of Warangal, without any justi- 
fication, resented this measure as tending to limit the circulation 
of their gold, and received support from the bankers and money- 
changers in Muhammad’s dominions, native Hindus of the Deccan, 
who melted down all his gold coin falling into their hands, and 
either hoarded the metal, which was purer than that of the Hindu 
coins, or supplied it to the mints of Vijayanagar and Warangal. 
Repeated warnings were disregarded, and on one day in May or 
June, 1360, the Hindu bankers and money-changers in all towns 
of the kingdom were, by royal decree, put to death. Their place 
was taken by Hindus of the Khatri caste of northern India, who 
had accompanied the various armies which had invaded the Deccan, 
and now enjoyed a monopoly of the business of banking and money- 
changing until, in the reign of Firuz Shah Bahmani (1397-1422), 
the descendants of the slaughtered men were permitted, on pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, to resume the business of their 
forefathers. 

\ The rajas of Vijayanagar and Warangal feigned to regard Mu- 
hammad’s determination to establish his own gold currency as an 
assertion of suzerainty, and, knowing that his treasury had been 
depleted by the profusion customary at the beginning , of a new 
reign, addressed arrogant and provocative messages to him. Bukka 
demanded the cession of the Raichur Doab, and threatened, fr.iling 
compliance, to concert measures with the king of Delhi for a com- 
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billed attack on the Deccan. Kanliayj'a of Warangal demanded 
the retrocession of Kaulfis, and threatened ivar. Muhammad, on 
one pretext and another, detained the bearers of these insolent 
demands for eighteen months, by ivhich time his preparations were 
complete, and, irith an efirontery surpassing that of his enemies, 
haughtily inquired why his vassals, the rajas of Vijayanagar and 
Warangal, had not made the customar}' olTerings on his accession, 
and demanded that they should atoue for their negligence by im- 
mediately sending to him all the elephants fit for work in their 
dominions, laden with gold, jewels, and precious stufis. lilanhay^'a’s 
reply to this insult iras the dispatch of an army under his son 
Yenfiyek Dera against Kauliis, and Bukka supplied a contingent 
of 20,000 horse for the enterprise. The armies of Berar and Bidar 
under Bahadur Khiln defeated and dispersed the invaders, and 
while Bukka’s contingent fled southwards Venayek Deva took 
refuge in his fief of ' Yailampallam, on the sea coast. Bahadur 
Khan marched to the gates of Warangal, forced Kanhayya to 
ransom his capital by the payment of 100,000 gold hum^ and the 
surrender of twenty-six elephants, and returned to Gulbarga. 

These hostilities permanently disturbed the friendly relations 
between Warangal and Gulbarga. In 1.362 a caravan of horse- 
dealers arrived at Gulbarga, and to the king’s complaint that they 
had no horse in their stock fit for his stable, replied that on their 
way through Yailampallam Yenayek Deva had compelled them to 
sell to him all their best horses, despite their protest that they 
were reserved for the kiug of the Deccan. Muhammad set out in 
person to avenge this insult, and led 4000 horse on a sudden raid 
to Yailampallam, performing a month’s journey in a week, and 
arriving at his destination with only a quarter of his original force ; 
but his arrival was unexpected, and, having gained admission to 
the tomi by a stratagem, he captured Yenayek Deva as he at- 
tempted to flee from the citadel Exasperated by the foul abuse 
which his captive uttered, he caused his tongue to be torn out, and 
hurled him from a halista set up on the ramparts into a fire kindled 
below. 

He was gradually joined by the complement of his original 
force, but imprudently lingered too long at Yailampallam, and in 
the course of his long retreat was so harassed by the Hindus that 
he was forced to abandon all his baggage and camp equipage, and 
lost nearly two-thirds of his men. Reinforcements which joined 

1 The hun was the coin formerly known by the British in southern India as the 
pagoda, and was worth four rupees. 
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him at Kanlas not only checked the pursuit, but carried the war 
into the enemy’s country, and devastated the western districts of 
Telingana. 

During the king’s absence his cousin, Bahram Klian Mazan- 
darani, governor of Daulatabad, had rebelled, and had sought the 
assistance of Firuz Tughluq of Delhi \ His mission, which was 
accompanied by envoys from Kanhayya of Warangal, failed to ac- 
complish its object, and Muhammad sent an army to suppress the 
rebellion in Daulatabad and march'd in person into Telingana to 
avenge his recent discomfiture. One force was sent against Gol- 
conda and another against Warangal, whence Kanhayya fled into 
the hills and jungles and vainly sued for peace. Muhammad re- 
mained for two years in Telingana, ravaging and laying waste 
the count!’}', while his troops continued to besiege Warangal and 
Golconda. Kanhayya at length succeeded in obtaining peace by 
swearing fealty, paying an indemnity of 1,300,000 huns, surren- 
dering 300 elephants, and ceding Golconda. To these concessions 
he added a throne studded with turquoises, which had originally 
been prepared as an ofiering to Muliammad Tughluq, but was now 
included in the regalia of the kingdom of the Deccan, where it was 
known as the Taliht-i-Firuza, or turquoise throne. 

On March 21, 1365, Muhammad took his seat on this throne at 
Gulbarga and made himself meiTy with wine, dance, and song. The 
singers and dancers had to be suitably rewarded, and the king, 
flushed with wine and success, ordered that they should be paid by 
a draft on the treasury of Vijayanagar. His ministers hesitated to 
execute an order issued, as they were persuaded, under the in- 
fluence of strong drink, but the king was in earnest, and insisted 
on obedience. The order, delivered to Bukka by an accredited 
envoy, incensed the powerful raja beyond measure, its bearer was 
ridden round the city on an ass and ignominiously expelled, and 
Bukka crossed the Tungabhadra and besieged Mudgal, a fortress 
then held by no more than 800 Muslim troops. The place fell, and 
its garrison was massacred before relief..could reach it, and Mu- 
hammad set out for the Doab with no more than thirty elephants, 
crossed the flooded Krishna, and marched towards Bukka’s great 
army of 30,000 horse and 900,000 foot®, vowing that he would not 

1 See Chapter vn. 

- The vast numbers of infantry led into the field by the rajas of Vijayanagar will 
frequently be noticed. They suggest a suspicion of deliberate exaggeration by Muslim 
historians for the purpose of magnifying the exploits of Muslim warriors, but the 
suspicion is unjust. ‘ Abd-ur-Bazzaq, an unprejudiced observer, who visited Vijayanagar 
in 1442, when the kingdom was at peace, says that the army consisted of 1,100,000 men. 
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slieatlic the Bword until he had avenped the niassaerc of the parrifion 
of Mudgsd by the shniphtcr of a hundred thousand inisbelievcrfl. 

IHs inipetuositv terrified Hukka, m'Iio fled with Ins eavalry 
towards AdonT, leaving the infantry, followers, and bapinipe animals 
to follow as best they eonld. The Muslims phnideretl the Hindu 
cam]), taking a vast (juantity of lK«)ty, and Muhammad, after 
slauphterinp 70, ()(»() Hindus of both sexes and all ages, retired for 
the rest of the rainy season into the fortress of Mudt::il where he 
was joined by reinforcements from Daulatabad. He sent orders to 
all tlie forts in his kingdom, demanding a detachment of artillery 
from each, and sent the elephants which he had captured to CJul- 
bargji, for the conveyance of the guns’. At the close of the rainy 
season he advanced towards Adonl, while llukka retired, leaving 
his sister's son in command of that fortress. 

Hukka reas-embled his scattered army, and Mnlaimmad, cross- 
iim the Tung:ibhndni at Sirugup])a, advanced to meet him. Ilukka 
detached an officer, Mallinath, M’ith the flower of his army, con- 
si-sting of -10,000 hor.-5C and a00,00(» foot, to attack the Mttslims, and 
]\Iuhnmmad sent agiiinsl him his cousin, Khan Muhammad, with 
10,000 hor.-:e, .’10,000 foot, and all the artillery, and followed him 
with the remainder of his anny. ICarly in l.'l(57 the forces met near 
Kauthal, and the first gi'cat battle between the Hindus of the 
Carnatic and the Muslims of the Heccan mus fought. It ingcd with 
great fury from dawn until four o’clock in the afternoon, the com- 
manders of the wings of the Muslim army were slain and their 
troops put to fliglit but the centre stood fast, encouniged by the 
new.s of the near approach of the king, and, by a timely discharge 
of the artillcrj’, worked by European and Ottoman Ttirkish gunners, 
shook the Hindu ranks, and completed their discomfiture by a 
cavalry charge which prevented their artillery from coming into 

The Hindu infantry was of very poor fighting quality and probably con foisted of a host 
of lightly anned and hnlf-tratncd niPtlcs, of whom nimobt any nuinlior might have been 
collected. 

" ^ With reference to this Rtatcmcnt, and the mention of guns ns part of Bukka’s 
armament, Firishta remarks that this was the first occasion on which the Muslims 
used guns in ’warfare in the Deccan. It is quite possible that a knowledge of the use of 
gunpowder in war had by this time reached southern India, for Ismn'il h. Faraj, king 
of Granada, used artillery at the siege of Bar.a, in 1825, and cannon of brass, with iron 
balls, were made at Florence in 1820. Who the Kuropcans and Ottoman Turlcs, 
mentioned by Firishta as serving with the nrtillciy, can have liccn, is not clear, for the 
Portuguese did not reach India until more than 180 years after this time. It is not, 
however, improbable that Europeans from the Eastern Empire and Venice occasionally 
‘found their way to India by way of Egypt and the Bed Sea, or overland, cither ns 
independent adventurers or as the slaves of Muhammadan incrchnnts. Both Europeans 
and Ottoman Turks were in great request at a later period, as gimnors and artillcviRts. 
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action, and in which Mallinath was mortally Avounded. His anny 
broke and fled, and Muhammad Shah ari’ived on the field in time 
to direct the pursuit, in the course of Avhich the victors slaughtered 
every living soul whom they overtook, sparing neither Avomen nor 
sucklings. Muhammad marched in pursuit of Bukka, Avho, after 
eluding him for three months, contrived to throw himself into 
Vijayanagar, Avhich the Muslims Avere not strong enough to besiege, 
but Muhammad, by feigning sickness and ordering a retreat, enticed 
him from the fortress, and, having led the Hindus to a distance, 
attacked their camp by night, sIcav 10,000 men, and again captured 
their treasure and elephants. Bukka again fled to Vijayanagar 
and Muhammad, without attempting to besiege him, ordered a 
general massacre of the inhabitants of the surrounding country. 
Bukka, urged by his courtiers, sent envoys to sue for peace, and 
even the Muslim officers Avere moved to beg that the slaughter 
might cease, but Muhammad replied that although he had slain 
four times the number of Hindus which he had sworn to slay, he 
Avould not desist until his draft on Bukka’s treasury was honoured. 
To this the envoys consented, the draft AA'as honoured, and the Avar 
ended. The Hindus, horrified by the massacre of 400,000 of their 
race, including 10,000 of the priestly caste, proposed that both 
parties should agree to spare non-combatants in future. Muhammad 
consented, and the agreement, though sometimes violated, miti- 
gated to some extent the horrors of the long period of intermittent 
Avarfare betAveen the tAVo states. 

Bahram Khan and his confederate, Kondba Deva the Maratha, 
were noAV stronger than ever in Daulatabad. Tlie failure of their 
missions to Delhi had been more than counterbalanced by the 
withdrawal of the royal troops for the campaign in the south, and 
Bahram was enriched by the accumulation of several years’ revenue 
of the province and strengthened by the support of a numerous 
and Avell-equipped army, by an alliance with the raja of Baglana, 
and by the adhesion of many of the fief-holders of southern Berar. 
To a letter from Muhammad promising him forgiveness if he Avould 
return to his allegiance he vouchsafed no reply, and Khan Mu- 
hammad Avas reappointed to DaulatabM and sent against him, the 
king following Avith the remainder of the army. 

Bahram and his allies advanced as ffir as Faithan on the Goda- 
van, and Khan Muhammad halted at Shivgaon, only thirteen miles 
distant, and begged his master, who was hunting in the neighboiu**- 
l^.ood of Bir, to come to his assistance. On the news of the king’s 
Approach the rebels dispersed and fled, evacuating even the fortress 
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of Daulatabad, and were pursued to the frontiers of Gujarat, in 
which province they took refuge. 

After some stay at Daulatabad Muhammad I returned to Gul- 
barga, and devoted himself to the domestic afiairs of his kingdom, 
which enjoj'ed peace for the remainder of his reign. Highway 
robbeiy had for some time been rife, and he exerted himself to 
suppress it, with such success that 'within six or seven months the 
heads of 20,000 brigands were sent to the capital. 

The pro'vincial goveimors enjoyed great power. They collected 
'the revenue, raised and commanded the army, and made all ap- 
pointments, both ci'\dl and military, in their provinces. Under 
a strong king, and as long as the practice, now inaugurated by 
Muhammad, of annual royal progi'esses tlirough the provinces was 
continued, this system of decentralisation worked tolerably well, 
but as the limits of the kingdom were extended and the personal 
authority of the monai'ch waned its defects became apparent, and 
an attempt to modify it in the reign of Muliammad III led in- 
directly to the dismemberment of the state. 

It was in 1367 that Muhammad I completed the gi'eat mosque 
of Gulbarga, which differs from other mosques in India in having 
the space which is usually left as an open courtyard roofed in. Tlie 
late Colonel Meadows Taylor was mistaken in the idea that it was 
an imitation of the great mosque, now the cathedral, of Cordova, 
for it differs from it in the style of its architecture, but it is a noble 
building, impressive in its massive solidity. 

In the spring or eai'ly summer of 1377 Muhammad I died, and 
was succeeded by his elder son, Mujahid, remarkable for his per- 
sonal beauty, his great physical strength, and lus headstrong dis- 
position. One of his earliest acts as king was to demand from 
Bukka I the cession of the extensive tract bounded on the north 
by the Ghatprabha and 011 the south by the Tungabhadra, and 
stretching eastward nearly as far as Mudgal and westward to the 
sea. Bukka replied by demanding the return of the elephants cap- 
tured in the.preidous reign, and Mujahid at once invaded his 
dominions. Sending a force under Safdar Hhan Sistani to besiege 
Adoni, he marched in person against Bukka, who was encamped 
on the bank of the Tungabhadra, near Gangawal^ and retreated 
southward on his approach. For five or six months Miyahid fol- 
lowed him through the jungles of the Carnatic, 'without succeeding 
in forcing a battle, and in the end Bukka eluded him and shut 
i^mself up in Vijayanagar. Mqjahid followed him, penetrated 
beyond the outer defences of the city, and defeated successive 
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forces of Hindus sent against him. The failure of his uncle, Daiid 
Khan, to hold a defile, the defence of which had been entrusted 
to him, imperilled his retreat, but he forced his way through the 
defile and retired at his leisure towards Adoni with sixty or seventy 
thousand captives, whose lives were spared under the pact into 
which his father had entered. Bukka feared to follow, and Mujahid 
besieged Adorn for nine months, and was on the point of receiving 
its surrender when the rainy season began, replenished the water 
supply of the garrison, and caused much distress in the besiegers’ 
camp. Saif-ud-din Ghuri persuaded him to raise the siege, peace 
was made with Bukka, and Mujahid set out for his capital. 

His uncle, Datid Khan^, had taken grave oflence at the rebuke 
which he had received for his desertion of his post at the battle of 
Vijayanagar, and entered into a cmspiracy to destroy him. An 
opportunity occurred when Daiid Khan’s turn to mount guard over 
the royal tent came, and on the night of April 16, 1378, the con- 
spirators entered Mujahid’s sleeping tent and slew him, and Daiid 
was proclaimed king. 

Safdar Khan, governor of Berar, and A‘zam-i-Humayiin, the 
new governor of Daulatabad, both partisans of Mujahid, had pre- 
ceded the army to the capital, and on learning of the success of 
the conspirators took possession of the royal elephants and returned 
to their provinces without waiting to tender their allegiance to 
the new king. Their defection menaced Daiid’s authority, but there 
was also a party in the capital which was prepared to oppose his 
enthronement, and the Hindus, on hearing of the death of Mujahid, 
crossed the Tungabhadra and laid siege to Raichur. The aged 
regent, Saif-ud-din Ghuri, averted the calamity of a rebellion at 
Gulbarga, but refused to serve the usurper, and retired into private 
life, and on May 20 , 1378, Datid, at the instigation of Mujahid’s 
sister, Rtih Parvar Agha, was assassinated at the public prayers in 
the great mosque. Khan Muhammad, Daud’s principal supporter, 
slew the assassin and attempted to secure the throne for Daud’s 
infant son, Muhammad Sanjar, but the child’s person was in the 
possession of Rtih Parvar, who caused him to be blinded, and, with 
the concurrence of the populace raised to the throne Muhammad^, 
son of Mahmud Khan, the youngest son of Bahman Shah. 

^ For a dificussion of the question of the relationship between Mujahid and Ddud 
see vol. nxxm, part i, extra number, 1904, p/-5. 

‘ ^ Firishta wrongly sfyles this prince Mahmud. He. is refuted by the evidence of 
coins, inscnptions, and other historians, excepting those who are. admittedly mere 
copyists, but has led all English historians astray. See vol. Xixxm, parti, 

extra number, 1904, pp. 6, 7. ' 
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jMiilinniniad II impriponcd Khan Muhammad in the fortress of 
Sagar, -whci’e ho shortly afterwards died, and punished his accom- 
I)Hces. The provincial governors who had refused to recognise the 
usurper returned to their allegiance to the throne, Saif-ud-din 
Ghurl again became chief minister of state, and Uulcka, on learning 
of the unanimity with which the young king was acclaimed, pru- 
dently raised the siege of Ruichiir and retired across the Tungii- 
bhadra. 

Muhammad II was a man of peace, devoted to literature and 
l)oetry, and his reign Avas Jindisturbcd by foreign wars. Ilis love of 
learning was encouraged by the Sadr-i-rlahan, IMlr Faziullah Injfi 
of Shiraz, at whoso instance the great poet Hafiz wa.s invited to his 
court. Uafiz accepted the invitation and set out from Shiraz, but 
he possessed that horror of the sea which is inherent, in Persians, 
and ho was so terrified by a storm in the Persian Gulf that he 
disembarked and returned to Shlifiz, sending his excuses to Mir 
FazlnUfili in the well-known odo^ beginning : 

jjj' Lr*"* OtJ! 'i 

and the king was so gi'atificd by the poet’s attempt to make the 
journey that although the plentiful provision which he had sent 
for him had been dissipated, he sent him valuable gifts. 

Between 1387 and 1,395 the Deccan was visited by a severe 
famine, and Muhammad’s measures for the relief of his subjects 
displayed a combination of administi-ativc abilit}', enlightened 
compassion, and religious bigotry. A thousand bullocks belonging 
to the transport establishment maintained for the court were placed 
at the disposal of those in charge of relief measures, and travelled 
incessantly to and fro between his dominions and Gujarat and 
Malwa, which had escaped the visitation, bringing thence grain 
which was sold at low rates in the Deccan, but to klnslims only. 
Tlie king established free schools for orphans at Gnlbarga, Bldar, 
E^ndhar, EUichpur, Daulatabad, Chaul, Dabhol, and other cities 
and towns, in w'liich the children wore not only taught, but wci’e 
housed and fed at the publie expense. Special allowances were also 
given to readers of the Koran, reciters of the Traditions, and the 
blind. 

The peace of Muhammad’s reign was disturbed in its last year 
by the rebellion of Baha-ud-din, governor of Sagar, Avho, at the 
instigation of his sons raised the standard of revolt. A Turkish 
^ Ko. 142 in Lt.-Golonel H. S. Jarrott’s edition of Hnfiz. 
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officer named Yusuf Azlidar was sent to quell the rebellion, and 
besieged Silgar for two months, at the end of which time the 
garrison rose against their leader, decapitated him, and threw his 
head over the battlements as a peace offering. His sons were slain 
while making a last stand against the royal troops, and the rebel- 
lion was crushed. 

On April 20 , 1397, Muhammad II died of a fever, and on the 
following day Saif-ud-din Ghurl, the faithful old servant of his 
house, passed away at the great age of 104 (solar) years, and was 
buried beside his master. 

Muhammad was succeeded by his elder son, Ghi)'as-ud-dm, a 
resolute but indiscreet youth of seventeen. He angered Tughalchin, 
the chief of the Turkish slaves, by refusing to appoint him governor 
of Gulbarga and lieutenant of the kingdom, and incautiously placed 
himself in his enemy’s power, lured by his infatuation for his 
daughter. Tughalchni blinded i’ 3 young king and caused the 
leading nobles of the kingdom to be assassinated. 

The unfortunate Ghiyiis-ud-din, mIio had reigned but one month 
and tM'entjf-six daj's, was blinded and deposed on June 14, 1397, 
and on the same day Tughalchin raised to the throne his younger 
•half-brother, Shams-ud-din Dafid, and assumed the regency. He 
secured his position by playing on the vanity, the fears, and perhaps 
on the warmer sentiments of the young king’s mother, who had 
been a maid-servant of Ghiyas-ud-din’s mother, but his dominance 
in the state and the degradation of the royal family "were deeply 
resented by the king’s cousins, the brothers Firuz and Ahmad, sons 
of Ahmad Klian^ one of the younger sons of Bahman Shah, who 
had been brought up by their cousin Muhammad H and had each 
been married to one of his daughters, full sisters of Ghiyas-ud-din. 
Tlie brothers, now young men of twenty-seven and twenty-six, do 
not seem to have been actuated at first by selfish motives, but 
desired only to protect the dignity of the throne and to serve the 
dynasty. Tughalchin so aroused their apprehensions by poisoning 
the mind of the queen-mother against them that they fled from 
Gulbarga to Sagar, where they were befneiided by the governor, 
and demanded that the king should dismiss Tughalchin. On re- 
ceiving the reply that he was unable to exercise his authority they 
marched with a small force on Gulbarga, where they expected 
support from the minister’s enemies, but they were disappointed, 
and Kruz, in. order to encourage the faint-hearted among his 

^ See yoL IiXXiu, part i, extra number, 1904, and An Arabic RUtory of 

Gujarat, text, edited by Sir E. Denison Boss, i, 160. 
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followciv. tlie royal title. Their troop-; were rlofoattMl by 

the royal army, led by Tiiijlialrlnii ami the ]iuppet. hijipr, ami they 
lied to Sapir. After a short, tiiiu' they prof(>--.-ed penitence, and 
returned to Oidbarira, where they were re<’eivc«l with outward 
token*; of forfrivene-;--, but continued to eoneert. plans for the over- 
throw of the slave in which it was now clear that his jnippet nnist 
be involved. 

On Xoveinber ir>, l.'JH". Firnz and .Miinad contrived to enter 
the palace with a few armed adherents, on the prcte.vt of paying 
their respects to the kinir.and (*verjHO\ ered hot h him andTitchalehin. 
ITraz ascended the tnnpioisc throne, and was proclaimed under the 
title of Taj-nd-din T'lrfiz Shah, and Shams-nd-din was blinded and 
imprisoned, and eventually permitted to jterform. with lii^- mother, 
the pilirrimaee to the Ilijaz. where he died. The blind (thiyas-ud- 
din was broti^ht frtitn Sair:ir. a sword «as placed in his hand and 
Tiuihalclhn, who was compelled to. sit befon' him, uas cut to pieces 
by .his former victim, 

I'iruz, at the time of his accession, was an amiable. t;enerous, 
accomplished, and tolerant prince, po«'Cs-ed of a vigorous c(m- 
.stitution and under.-tandinfr, both of which he utiderminerl by 
iudulgcneo iti the, j)leasures of the harem. 

Ilis first task w.as to reorj;anise the administnitive machinery of 
the kinjrdom. and he a])pointed his brother, .\hmad Khan, minister, 
with the titles of Auur-ul-Umara and Khankhanaii, and .Mir Kaz- 
lullrdi Inju ;:ovcrnor of fbdbarpi and lieutenant of the kingdom, 
and Hifihmans were more e.xlensively employed in important i)ost.s. 

In Kintl the lon^ jicace between the Deccan and Vijayanaipir 
wsu; broken, the ajrffrcssor beinj' Ilariham II, who invaded the 
Iblichur Doab with an army of :5(),()0n hoi-se and tl()n,()(»t) foot, while 
the Hindu chieftain on the north bank of the Kri.shna headed 
a rebellion of the Kolis, Firuz first, dealt, with the latter, and after 
defeating them in the field put to death large numbers of them 
and crushed the rising, but wa.s compelled to send back the armies 
o** Bcrar and Daulatabad, which he had Hummoned to his as.sistancc 
against Ilarihani, in order that they might deal with Ivarsingh, 
the Gond raja of Kherl.a, who had invaded Herar and nivagcd 
the ca.stcrn districts of that iwovincc as far south as i\h'ihur, on the 
Penganga. No more than 12,001) horse remained to him, Init he 
ventured to advance to the Krishna. The niiny sen.son of l.'JOP had 
now set in, and Harihara’s vast army held the southern bank of the 
-river. The tactics and discipline of the Hindus were contemptible. 
They were scattered over an area which extended for some seventeen 

25—2 
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' miles along the bank of the river and the same distance in depth 
to the south of it, and this dispersion, necessary' for purposes of 
supply, was suflicient to destroy their cohesion, but their mere 
numbers precluded any attempt to force the passage of the river, 
and Firuz chafed at his enforced inaction until his health suffered. 
At this juncture QiizT Siraj-ud-din, an infeiior officer of his court, 
■whose enterprise and hardihood became rather his militarj' than his 
judicial office, suggested a bold adventure, "which FliTiz at first 
forbade, but afterwards sanctioned'. 

The QazT, a man of parts, had in the course of a riotous youth, 
acquired considerable proficiency in music, dancing and juggling, 
and he proposed that he should cross the river with a small band 
of performers who would readily be admitted into the disorderl}' 
camp of the enemy, and might, by assassinating either Harihara or 
his son, throw it into confusion aruythus give the Muslim army an 
opportunity of crossing in the darkness. 

Firnz Shah’s i)reparations for crossing the river attracted the 
attention and earned the ridicule of the Hindus, but were not con- 
nected by them with the appearance in their camp of a band of 
twenty-six wandering minstrels, who, having crossed the river 
lower down, had lodged in a liquor shop, and exhibited their skill 
before other professional entertainers whom they met there. Tlie 
new-comers soon gained a high reputation, and some nights after 
their arrival were commanded to perform before Harihara’s son. 
The QazI sent a secret message to FiiTiz, warning him to be pre- 
pared, and led his troupe to the prince’s tents. Only the Qazi and 
two others were required to dance, and the rest of the party re- 
mained outside, and were instructed to be ready to facilitate the 
escape of the iJerformers. After the exliibition of some tricks Siraj- 
ud-din called for arms for the performance of the sword and dagger 
dance, and the three gave an exliibition of sword and dagger plaj^ 
which amazed the half-inebriated Hindus. Then, suddenly rushing 
forward, Siraj-ud-dln fell upon and cut down the prince, while his 
two confederates disposed of the minister, the other spectators. 


’ For this extraordinary exploit, which rends more like romance than history, we 
have three distinct authorities, (1) Pirishta, who cites the Tuhfat.vs-Salatxn and Siraj- 
vt-Taioarikh, (2) Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, and (3) Khnfl Khnn, who for once is not a mere 
echo of Pirishta but obtained his facts from an independent source, and is corroborated 
in many important details by Nizam-ud-din Ahmad’s briefer summary. Ehafl Phan’s 
account has been followed os the fullest, most authentic, and most credible of the three. 
The exploit will appear incredible to those who do not understand the proneness of the 
Oriental to panic on the loss of a lender. The Qnzf understood the failing and laid his 
plans accordingly. 
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and the torch-bearers. The three escaped in the darkness and 
joined their companions without, who, on the first symptoms of a 
disturbance, had attacked and slain the guard, so that the gang 
was enabled to escape to a place of safety and await the success of 
the entei’prise. The camp of the Hindus was tlmown into confusion, 
and the wildest rumours circulated. It was widely believed that 
the enemy had crossed in force, and slain the raja, and some of 
the Hindus mistook others, in the darkness, for enemies, and feU 
upon them. The slaughter was only stayed when a confiagration 
caused by the ignition of some tents discovered to the combatants 
their error ; others, not knowing whither to turn, stood to arms by 
their tents, but none knew where to strike. 

During the tumult some three or four thousand horse crossed 
the river in relays under cover of the darkness, and the Hindu 
picquets on the river bank, attacked in front and alaimied by the 
uproar in their rear, turned and fied: those who had already 
crossed the river covered the passage of the remainder, and before 
daybreak Firuz and his whole force had gained the southern bank. 
At dawn they attacked the vast and scattered camp of the Hindus, 
Avhich was still in confusion, and Harihara, who had left the conduct 
of afiairs entirely in the hands of his son, was so overwhelmed with 
grief and dismay that he fied to Vijayanagar, canning his son’s 
body with him, and leaving his army to follow as best it could. 
Firuz pursued the fiying mob, annihilating any small bands which 
attempted to stem his progi’ess, and at last halted before Vijaya- 
nagar. His numerical weakness precluded any idea of siege 
operations, or of attempting to cany the great city by storm, and 
part of the army was detached to plunder and lay waste the 
populous tract to the south of it. The agreement to spare the lives 
of non-combatants was respected, but large numbers, including 
10,000 Brahmans, were enslaved, and the leading Brahmans of 
Vijayanagar insisted on the conclusion of peace on any tenns ob- 
tainable, and on the ransom of the captives. These objects were 
attained by the payment of an indemnity of about £330,000 sterling, 
and Firuz retired. On his return to Gulbarga he made the 
first departure irom the provincial system of Bahman Shah and 
Sluhammad I by appointing Fulad Khan military governor of the 
Baichur Doab, which had hitherto formed part of the province of 
Gulbarga, from which it was now separated. 

_ It was now necessary to formulate the foreign policy of the 
kingdom with respect to the tendtories on its northern fi’ontier, 
Gujaiiit and Miilwa, which had declared their independence of 
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Delhi ill 139G and 1401, and the small state of Khandesh, which 
had been established in 1382 by Malik Raja, a partisan of Bahram 
Klian Mazahdaraiii who had fled from the Deccan. The kingdom 
of the Bahmanids, freed from the menace of its southern neighbour, 
would have been stronger than any one of these states, stronger, 
perhaps, than all together, but as matters stood Miilwa was only 
slightly weaker than the Deccan and Gujarat equal to it, or perhaps 
slightly stronger, while the small state of IGiandesh could not have 
stood alone under any conditions, and was formidable onlj' by 
reason of the support which one or other of its powerful neigh- 
bours ivas ever ready to lend it. 

The aggression of Narsingh of Kherla had been prompted b}^ 
Dilavar Khan of Mfilwa and Nasir Khan of Khandesh, and the 
governors of Berar and Daulatabad had not only been unable to 
punish him, but had not oven succeeded in restoring order in Berar. 
Firiiz was thus compelled, after two or three months’ rest at Gul- 
barga, again to take the field, and at the beginning of the winter 
of 1399 marched to Mahur, where he received the submission of 
the governor, a Gond or Hindu who had declared for Karsingh. 
After halting there for a month he continued his march to Ellichpur, 
whence he dispatched a force under his brother Ahmad and Mir 
Fazlullah Inju to punish Narsingh. The Gonds, disappointed of 
the help which they had expected from Malwa and Kliiindesh, 
fought with such desperate valour that the centre of the Muslims 
was broken, and many of the leading officers, among them Shuja'at 
Khan, Dilavar Klian, and Bahadur Khan, were slain \ 

Ahmad Klian and Fazlullah Inju rallied the fugitives and saved 
thv day by causing the great drums to be beaten and spreading 
the'eport that the Idng was hastening to the support of his army. 
Theyattacked the Gond centre, captured Kosal Eai, Narsingh’s 
son, Aio commanded it, slew 10,000 Gonds, and pursued the re- 
maindt to the gates of Kherla, which were shut only just in time 
to exclie the victors. The fortress endured a siege of two months, 
at tlie euof wliich time Narsingh iVas informed, in reply to his 
prayers fopeace, that tlie besiegers were not empowered to treat, 
and that Imust make his submission to Firuz Shah at Ellichpur. 

1 Tlio sbrifif. EUiolipuv known as that of Shah <Abd-ur-Eahman is probably the 
tomb of one or these officers. ' Abd-ur-Bahmim is said to have been a nephew and 
6on-ixi-lD>^^ of Mi^ud of Ghazni} and to have invaded Berar early in the eleventh 
centuryt during tU^g^ of the eponymous raja II of Ellichpur. The absurd stoiy is 
unknown to historj^^ merely a clumsy imitation of the legends of SalSr Mas*ud 
of Bahraioh, in Ou ;por the legend, and a discussion of it see vol. iixx, 

part m, p. 10. 
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He was fain to comply, and after oflering fort}' elojdiants, a con- 
siderable weight of gold and silver, and a daughter for the king’s 
harem, and promising to pay tribute annuall}', ‘ as in the days of 
Bahman Shfili/ was invested with a robe of honour and dismissed. 
jMir Fazlullfih Inju was appointed governor of Berar, and Firfiz 
returned to Gulbarga. 

In the interval of peace which followed the expedition to Kherla, 
Firuz built for himself and the flOO women of various nations M’ho 
composed his harem the town of Firiizabad, on the Bliiina, the site 
of which had attracted him on his return from Vijayanagar. The 
new touni Avas his Capua, but never superseded Gulbarga as the 
administrative ca])ital of his kingdom. 

In 1401 FiiTiz, disturbed by rumours that Timur, Avho Avas noAV 
in Azarbaijan, proposed to return to India and seat one of his sons 
on the throne of Delhi, is said to liaA’o sent to him an embassy, and 
to have obtained, in return for his gifts and jAromises, a decree 
besiOAving on him the Deccan, Gujamt, and MfdAva. Chroniclers of 
Timur’s reign make no mention of this, but a mission from a ruler 
so remote and comparatiA'cly obscure may AA'ell have passed un- 
noticed by them, and it is onlj' on the supposition that the mission 
AA’as sent and the decree received that the events of the nc.xt feAV 
years can be explained. Muzaffar I of Gujaifit, DilfiA'ar Khan of 
MalAA'a, and Kasir Khan of lOiandesh, alarmed and enraged by 
Timur’s grant, demanded of Firuz that he should keep the peace, 
and sent envoys to Harihara II promising to assist him, Avhen 
necessary, by attacking the Deccan from the north. Harihara, 
emboldened bj' these offers, Avithheld the tribute Avhich he had paid 
since Firuz Shfih’s iiiA'asion of his kingdom, and Firuz, apprehensive 
of attacks from the north, dared not attempt to enforce payment 
He had gained little by his sycophantic and costly mission. 

In 1406 Harihara II died, and AA*as succeeded by his son, 
Bukka ID and in the same year oecurred the romantic episode of 
the goldsmith’s daughter of Mudgal, a strange occurrence, but 
I’tjasonably Avell attested. A poor goldsmith and his AA'ifc, liA’ing 
near Mudgal, are said to have had a daughter named Parthal, of 
such surpassing beauty and brilliant accomplishments that her 
fame spread far and Aride, and Avas carried by a Briiliman aa'Iio had 
been her instructor to the court of Bukka, who sent messengers to 
demand her of her parents. Tliey, regarding the proijosal as an 

^ The authority of the learned author of A Forgotten Empire is to bo preferred to 
that of B. Suiyanardyan Bao, who has parodied the title of Mr Sewell’s valuable work, 
but has failed to controvert his conclusions. 
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honour, Avere disposed to comply, but the girl declined it. Buklm 
crossed the Tungabhadi’a with 6000 horse and sent a party to 
Mudgal to abduct the girl, but news of the raid had preceded it, 
and by the time that the party reached Mudgal Parthal and her 
parents had fled. The disappointed Hindus vented their spleen by 
plundering the inhabitants, and rejoined Bukka, but Fulad Khan, 
governor of the Doab, attacked him, and, after suflering a reverse, 
defeated the invaders, slew a thousand of them, and drove Bukka 
back to Vijayanagar. 

In order to avenge this outrage, Firuz assembled the provincial 
annies at Gulbarga, and at the end of 1406 marched to Vijaya- 
nagar and attempted to carry the city. by assault, but within the 
Avails the Hindu infantry, contemptible in the fleld, was more than 
a match for the Muslim horse, Avho Avere driven out of the city. 
Bukka, encouraged by this success, folloAved, attacked, and defeated 
them, wounding Firuz himself. They fell back for tAventy-four 
miles, fortifled their camp, and halted to enable their wounded to 
recover. Bukka attacked them no less than eight times, but was 
defeated on each occasion, and was further disappointed by the 
silence of the kings of Gujarat, Malwa, and Khandesh, from whom 
he had demanded the fulfllment of their promises. Firuz, on his 
recovery, sent his brother, Ahmad Khan, with 10,000 horse to 
plunder the country to the south of his enemy’s capital, and Mir 
Fazlullah Inju to besiege Bankapur. Both operations were suc- 
cessful, and Fazlullah not only captured Bankapur, but reduced to 
obedience the country lying between it and Mudgal, thus making 
the Tungabhadra, throughout its course, the southern boundary of 
the kingdom, and secui’ing the frontier for which Mujahid had con- 
tended. 

Ahmad Klian’s spoils included 60,000 captive Hindu youths and 
children, and Firuz, recognising the impossibility of capturing Vija- 
yanagar, marched to Adoni, but before he could form the siege 
envoys from Bukka arrh'ed in his camp to sue for peace. It Avas 
Avith diflBculty that he could be persuaded to consider tlieir pro- 
posals, and when he consented to treat he insisted on the humi- 
liating condition that Bukka should surrender a daughter to him 
for his harem. Bukka also ceded the fort and district of Bankapur 
as the dowry of the princess, and delivered to Firuz 130 pounds of 
pearls, fifty elephants, and 2000 boys and girls skilled in singing, 
dancing, or music, and paid an indemnity of about £300,000. 

The marriage Avas celebrated Avith great pomp, but failed to pro- 
mote goodwill between the two kingdoms. Bukka, Avhen escorting 
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Firuz from Vijayaimgar to liis camp, turned back too soon, and 
the two parted in anger. 

After his return to Flruzabad the king sent to jMudgal for the 
beautiful Parthfil and her parents. Tlie girl was given in marriage 
to Hasan Khan, liis son, and the parents received gifts in mono}' 
and a grant of their native village. It was probablj’ on this occa- 
sion that the goldsmiths of the Dccain were permitted once more 
to follow their ancestral calling as bankers and money-changers, 
from which they had been debarred by the edict of Muhammad I. 

In 1412 Firuz led an expedition into Gondwfnia. Tlic Gond or 
Hindu governor of Muhur was again in rebellion and Firuz, finding 
the fortress too strong to be reduced, plundered southern Gond- 
wfina, slaying the inhabitants and capturing UOO wild elephants, 
but was eventually obliged to return to his capital, leaving the 
rebel unpunished. 

After his return the fiimous saint. Iamfil-ud-din‘ Iliisaini, nick- 
named Gisfi Daraz (‘ Long ringlets ’), arrived from Delhi and estab- 
lished himself at Gulbarga, where he was received with gi’cat 
honour. The cultured Firuz soon wearied of the society of the 
ignorant and unlettered saint, but the simpler and more pious 
Ahmad took much delight in his discourac, and gsiincd his support, 
which contributed largely to his success in the impending contest 
for the throne. From this time both Ahmad and the saint, who 
■was indiscreet enough to prophesy his disciple’s 8uccc.ss, becjune 
objects of suspicion and aversion to Firuz, who, though no more 
than forty years of age, was worn out by his pleasures and dele- 
gated much of his authority to othera. Ahmad, who had served 
his brother faithfiilly in the past, no'w lost his confidence, and the 
king’s choice fell upon Hushyfir and Bidfir, two manumitted slaves 
whom be ennobled under the titles of ‘Ain-ul-jMulk and Nizfim- 
ul-Mulk, and into whose hands, as habits of indolence grew upon 
him, he gradually resigned the entire administration of the kingdom. 

In 1417 he so far roused himself from his lethargy as to lead an 
expedition into Telingana, the raja of which countiy had withheld 
IjajTnent of tribute. The suzerainty of Firuz was acknowledged, 
the arrears of tribute were paid, and amendment was xn'omiscd for 
the future. 

It is doubtful whether Firuz, after this campaign, returned to his 
capital or marched directly to Pangul, situated about twenty-fivemiles 
to the north of the confluence of the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, 

^ In the Burhan-uMa'Ssir he is styled Sadr-ud-din, but the authority of the Zafar- 
vl-WSlih is to be preferred. 
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iu which neighbourhood he Avaged his last and most unfortunate 
Avar against the * misbclicA’^ers.’ Pangul had been included in 
the district of Golconda, ceded by Kanhayya to Muhammad I 
but Avas noAv in the possession of Vira Vijaya of Vija 3 fanagar^ by 
AAdiom, or by aa Iioso father, Devaraya I, it had been occupied. Firuz 
AA'as opposed, on his Avay thither, by a diA'ision of the enemy’s arm}', 
AA'liich fought Avith gi’eat bravery and AA'as not defeated until it had 
inflicted heavy losses on his troops. The siege of Pangul exhibited 
the physical, mental, and moral deterioration of Firuz. Its opera- 
tions Avere protracted for a period of tAVo years, until the insanitary 
conditions of the standing camp bred disease among men and 
beasts, and disease caused i)anic and Avholesale desertion. Vira 
Vijaya, seizing this opportunity, made an oflTensive alliance Avith 
the raja of Telingana and marched to the relief of the toAA'n. Firuz 
Shah’s A'anity and the recollection of his early successes forbade 
him to folloAv the Anse advice of those aa'Iio counselled a piesent 
retreat and preparations for future A'engeance, and he insisted on 
giving battle to Vira Vijaya. ]\Iir Fazlulliih Inju AA'as treacherously 
slain during the battle by a Canarese Hindu of his own household, 
and the Muslims wore routed, and AA'ouldhave been annihilated but 
for the careful dispositions and patient valour of Ahmad Khan, 
Avhich enabled them to retire in some sort of order toAA'ards Gul- 
barga. Tlie Hindus occupied the southern aiid eastern districts of 
the kingdom and repaid with interest the treatment Avhich they had 
received. 

Ahmad succeeded in expelling the Hindu troops, but the humilia- 
tion and anxiety to AA'hich Firuz had been subjected had shattered 
a constitution enfeebled by excesses, and the management of aftairs 
fell entirely into the hands of Htishyar and Bidar, who desired to 
secure the succession of the king’s son, the weak and voluptuous 
Hasan Khan, and induced the king to order that his brother should 
be blinded. Alimad withdreAv, AA'ith his eldest son, ‘Ala-ud-dTn 
Ahmad, to the hospice of Gisu Daraz ® where he spent the night in 
maldng preparations to flee from the capital, and early in the morning 
left Gulbarga Avith 400 horse. He Avas joined by a rich merchant, 
Khalaf Hasan of Basrah, who had long been attached to him, and 

^ The succession to the throne of Yijayanagar at this period is not free from obsouriiy 
and doubt. According to Mr Sewell, who is here followed, Bukka 11 died in 1408, and 
was succeeded bj his brother, Devardya I, who died in 1413 and was succeeded by his 
son, Yira Yijaya, but some authorities identify Devaraya I with Bukka n. 

^ The practice of taking sanctuaiy at the hospice or shrine of a saint is of great 
antiquity, and survives in the east, though not in Lidia, to this day. Few Muslim rulers 
would venturcvto violate the sanctity of such a building. 
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halted in a village near Kaliyani. The tn’o favourites hastilj' col- 
lected a force of three or four thousand horse, with elejjhants, and 
pursued Ahmad, ^Yhose followers now numbered a thousand. Edialaf 
Hasan encouraged Ahmad to assume the royal title and withstand 
his brother’s troops, and by circulating a report that the provincial 
governors had declared for him, and by a stratagem similar to that 
of the Gillies’ Hill at Bannockburn, enabled his patron to defeat 
his enemy and jiursue the favourites to Gulbarga. Here they caiTied 
•Firuz, now gi’ievously sick, into the field, and ventured another 
battle, but the king swooned, and a rumour that he was dead caused 
the greater part of the anny to transfer its allegiance to Ahmad. 
Tlie citadel was surrendered, and Ahmad, in an aflecting interview 
Avith his brother, accepted his resignation of the throne and the 
charge of his tAA'o sons, Hasan Khan and Mubarak Khan. 

Ahmad ascended the thi’one at Gulbarga on September 22, 1422, 
and on October 2, Firuz died. He AA’as probably not far from death 
AA'hen Ahmad usurped the throne, but the event AA'as too opportune 
to have been fortuitous, and of the three best authorities for this 
Ijeriod two, citing early historians, say that he Avas strangled, and 
the third says that he Avas poisoned. 

Hasan, AA'ho had inherited his father’s A'ices Avithout his virtues, 
was content AAuth a life of voluptuous ease at Firuzabad, where his 
uncle’s indulgence pei’mitted him to enjoy such liberty as AA'as com- 
patible Avith the public peace, but Ahmad’s son and successor blinded 
him as a precautionary measure. 

Firuz holds a high place among the princes of his house. His 
character at the time when he ascended the throne has been de- 
scribed, and it AA'as not until he had reigned for some years that the 
Avise, spirited, and vigorous king became a jaded and feeble volup- 
tuary. He AA'as a sincere, but not a rigid Muslim, and though 
nominally an orthodox Sunni of the Hanafite school, he di'ank Avine, 
Avhile confessing the sinfulness of his indulgence, and availed him- 
self of the licence, admitted by theologians of the laxer MalikI 
school, and by the Shiahs, of temporary marriage. In his harem were 
Avomen of many nations, AAUth each of Avhom he is said to have been 
able to converse fiuently and easily in her OAvn language. His 
curiosity regarding the marriage laAV of Islam was enlightened on 
one occasion by a Avoman taken in adultery, Avho pleaded with irre- 
futable logic, tliat as that law alloAved a man four wives her sim- 
plicity Avas to be pardoned for believing that it allowed a woman 
four husbands. Her impudent vdt saved her. 

The neAv king’s first care was to honour the saint to Avhose 
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patronage and blessing be attributed his success, and his gratitude 
took the form of extravagant endo>vments. The shrine of GTsu Daraz 
is yet honoured above that of any saint in the Deccan, and the con- 
stancy of the mob has put to shame the fickleness of the Mng, who 
lightly transferred his favour from the successor of the long-haired 
saint to a foreigner, Shah M'matullah of Mahan, near Kirman, in 
Persia. 

Ahmad was eager to punish the insolence of Vira Vijaya, but 
the need for setting in order the domestic aflairs of the kingdom* 
postponed the congenial task. The merchant to whose energy and 
devotion he owed his throne was appointed lieutenant of the king- 
dom, with the title of Malik-ut-Tujjar, or ‘ Chief of the Merchants,’ 
and Hushyar and Bldar were rewarded for their fidelity to the 
master to whom they had owed allegiance, the former with the title 
and post of Amlr-ul-Umara and the latter with the government of 
Daulatabad. 

The status and power of the great officers of the kingdom were 
more precisely determined by Alimad than by his predecessors. 
Each provincial governor ranked as a commander of 2000 horse, 
though Ms provincial troops were not restricted to this number, 
and were supplemented when the king took the field by large con- 
tingents from the great fief-holders. 

After a demonstration in the direction of his northern frontier, 
which expelled a force Avhich had invaded the Deccan from Grgarat,- 
Ahmad marched, Avith 40,000 horse, against Vira Vijaya, Avho, with 
the help of the raja of Telingana led an army, of Avhich the infantry 
and gunners numbered nearty a million, to the soutliern bank of 
the Tungabhadra, where he purposed to oppose the passage of the 
Muslims. Ahmad marched to the northern bank, and, having for 
forty days attempted in vain to lure the enemy into attempting tilie 
passage, took tlie offensive. A division of 10,000 men Avas sent up 
stream by night, to cross the river above the enemy’s camp and 
create a diversion by attacking him on the left flank, or in rear. 
The Hindus, expecting a frontal attack in the morning, bivouacked 
by the river bank, but Vira Vijaya himself AA'as pleasantly lodged 
in a garden of sugarcane in rear of the position. The division Avhich 
had crossed the river in the night reached the garden shortly before 
daAvn, on their- AA'ay to attack the Hindus in rear, and the raja’s 
attendants fled. The Muslims, Avho had still some time to spare, 
spent it in cutting sugarcanes for themselves and their hoi'ses, and 
• Vira Vijaya, fearing lest he should fall into their hands, crept out 
and concealed/himself in the standing crop, AA'here he Avas found 
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crouching by the troopers. Taking him for the gardener they gave 
him a sheaf of sugarcane to carry, and drove him on before them 
with blows of their u'hips. Meanwhile the main body of the Muslim 
amy had begun to cross the river, and the Hindus, momentarily 
expecting their onslaught and taken in rear by the force which had, 
all unknowingly, captured the raja, were seized by the panic which 
always strikes an eastern army on the disappearance of its leader, 
and dispersed. The Muslims began to plunder the camp, and the 
raja, exhausted by the unwonted exercise of running under a heavy 
load, and smarting under the humiliation of unaccustomed blows, 
seized the opportunity of making his escape. He might even yet 
have rallied his army, but his spirit was so broken and his bodily 
powers so exhausted that he fled with it to Vijayanagar. 

The Hindus now had reason to repent their breach of the humane 
treaty between Muhammad I and Bukka I for never, in the course 
of a long series of wars, did either army display such ferocity as did 
Ahmad’s troops in this campaign. His temper, not naturally cruel, 
had jbeen goaded by the spectacle of the atrocities committed by 
the Hindus after the disastrous campaign of Bangui, and he glutted 
his revenge. Avoiding Vijayanagar, the siege of which had been 
discovered to be an unprofltable adventure, he marched through 
the kingdom, slaughtering men and enslaving women and children. 
An account of the butchery was kept, and whenever the tale of 
victims reached 20,000 the invader halted for three days, and cele- 
brated the achievement with banquets and the beating of the great 
drums. Throughout his progress he destroyed temples and slaugh- 
tered cows, he sent three great brazen idols to Gulbarga to be 
dishonoured, and omitted nothing that could wound the natural 
afiections, the patriotism, or the religious sentiments of the Hindus. 
In March 1423, he halted beside an artificial lake to celebrate the 
festival of the Nauruz and his o^vn exploits, and one day, while 
hunting, followed an antelope with such persistence that he was led 
to a distance of twelve miles &om his camp, and was observed by 
a body of five or six thousand of the enemas horse. Of his imme- 
diate bodyguard of 400 men half were slain in the furious onslaught, 
but he contrived to find shelter in a cattle-fold, where his 200 
foreign archers for some time kept the Hindus at a distance, but 
they had thrown doum part of the wall of the enclosure and were 
endeavouring to force an entrance when aid unexpectedly arrived. 
A faithfiil officer, ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, whose family had served the king’s 
for three generations, had grown apprehensive for Iris master’s 
safety, and had led tavo or three thousand of the royal guards in 
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search of him. This force now appeared, and fell upon the Hindus, 
M’ho stood their ground until they had slain 500 of their assailants, 
Sind then fled, leaving a thousand of their oAvn number dead on the 
field. 

‘Abd-ul-Qiidir was reu'arded with the title of Khanjahan and 
the government of Berar, and his brother, T.:bd-ul-LatIf, who had 
shared the merit of the rescue, with that of Khan A'zam and the 
government of Bidar. The defence made by the foreign mounted 
archers had so impressed upon Ahmad the imi)ortance of this ami 
that Malik-ut-Tujjfir was ordered to raise a coi*ps of .3000 of them — 
a measure ■which was destined to have a deep and enduring effect 
on the history of the Muslims in the Deccan. 

Having effected all that arms could accomplish against a de- 
fenceless population, Ahmad marched on Vijayanagar, where Vira 
Vijaya, appalled by the sufferings of his people, sued for pe? 20 , and 
was forced to accept the conqueror’s terms. Payment of the arrears 
of tribute for several years was the lightest of these, for the 
immense sum had to be borne to Ahmad’s camp by the choicest 
elephants in the royal stables, escorted by the raja's son Devaraya 
with every demonstration of joy. The prince was obliged to accom- 
pany Ahmad in his retreat as far as the Krishna, and the Muslims 
retained the vast number of captives whom they had taken. Among 
these were two destined to rise to high rank. One, a Brahman 
youth, received the name of Fathullah on his recejjtion into the 
fold of Islam, was assigned to the new governor of Berar, succeeded 
his master in that pi'ovince, and eventually became, on the dissolu- 
tion of the kingdom, the first independent sultan of Berar ; and the 
other, Tima Bhat, son of Bhairav, an hereditary Brahman revenue 
official of Pathri, who had fled to Vijayanagar to avoid punishment 
or persecution, received the Muhammadan name of Hasan, rose, by 
a combination of ability and treacher}", to be lieutenant of the 
kingdom, and left a son, Ahmad, who founded the dynasty of the 
Niza^m Shahi kings of Ahmadnagar. 

The king returned to Gulbarga shortly before the time when the 
fierce heat of the dry months of 1423 should have been tempered 
by the advent of the seasonal rains, but the rain failed, and its 
failure was followed by a famine. He was in his capital at the same 
season of the following year, when the distress of his people was at 
its height and the usual signs of the approach of the rainy season, 
were still absent. The calamity was attributed to tlie disi)leasure 
of heaven, and Ahmad imperilled his reputation, if not his person, 
by publicly ascending a hill without the city and praying, in the 
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sight of the mxiltitude, for rain. Fortune favoured him, the clouds 
gathered, and the rain fell. The drenched and shivering multitude 
hailed him as a saint, and he proudi}' bore the title. 

At the end of 1424 Ahmad invaded Tclingana and captured 
"Warangal, which he made his headquarters while ‘Abd-ul-Latif, 
governor of Bldar, established his authority throughout the country. 
The raja was slain, and Ahmad, having extended his eastern frontier 
to the sea, returned to Gulbarga leaving ‘Abd-ul-Lat!f to reduce 
the few fortresses which still held out 

The governor of Mahur was still in rebellion, and late in 1425 
Ahmad marched against him. Of his operations against the fortress 
we have two accounts, according to one of which he was obliged to 
retire discomfited after besieging the place for several montlis, and 
returned and captured it in the following yeai*. According to the 
other, which is more probable, the raja was induced, by ta promise 
of pardon for past offences, to surrender, and Ahmad violated eveiy 
rule of honour and humanit}' by putting him and five or six thousand 
of his followers to death. From Slahur he marched northwards to 
Kalara, which was in the hands of a Gond rebel, captured the place, 
which was of no gi’eat strength, and led a foray into Gondwana, 
where he is said to have taken a diamond mine, the site of M'hich 
cannot be traced. He then marched to Ellichpur and remained 
there for a j'ear, engaged in I'ebuilding the hill forts of Ganil and 
Hamala, which protected his northern frontier. This task was 
undertaken in connection with a project for the conquest of Gujarat 
and Malwa, suggested by Emur’s grant of these two kingdoms 
to his brother, and he missed no opportunity of embi’oiling himself 
with the two states, and furnished himself with a pretext for inter- 
- fering in their affairs by entering into a dose alliance with the 
small state of Ehandesh, tlie allegiance of which was claimed by 
both. 

Hushang Shah of Malwa had already, in 1422, furnished liim 
with a casm heUi by disregarding the position which Narsingh of 
Kherla had accepted in 1399, and compelling him to swear alle- 
giance to Malwa. In 1428 Hushang prepared to invade Kherla, to 
enforce payment of tribute, and Ahmad, in response to Harsingh’s 
appeal, marched to Ellichpur. Hushang nevertheless opened the 
siege of Kherla, and Ahmad marched against him, but was per- 
• plexed by scruples regarding the lawfulness of attacking a brother 
Muslim on behalf of a misbeliever, and contented himself with 
sending a message to Hushang begging him to reitain from molesting 
Harsingh. As he immediately retired to his own dominions, Hushang 
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attributed his conduct to pusillanimity, and marched against him 
with an army of 30,000 horse, but Ahmad, on reaching the Tapti, 
decided that he had suffered enough for righteousness’ sake, and 
resolved at least to defend his kingdom. Hushang came upon his 
amy unexpectedly, and was taken by surprise, but the troops of 
Malwa fought bravely until their discomfiture was completed by a 
force which had lain in ambush, and under the leadership of Ahmad 
himself attacked their right flank. They broke and fled, leaving 
in the hands of the victors all their baggage- and camp equipage, 
200 elephants, and the ladies of Hushang’s harem. Narsingh issued 
fi’om Kherla, fell upon the fugitives, and pursued them into Malwa. 
Ahmad advanced to Kherla, where he "was sumptuously entertained 
by Karsingh, and thence sent to Malwa, under the immediate charge 
of his most trusted eunuchs and the protection of 500 of his best 
cavalry, the ladies who had fallen into his hands. 

His return march to Gulbarga led him to Bidar, a still important 
city occupying the site of the ancient Vidarbha, the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of the same name. It had been restored by Raja 
Vijaya Sena, one of the ValabhTs of the solar line, who succeeded 
the Guptas in a.d. 319, and on the establishment of the Bahmani 
kingdom more than a thousand years later became the capital of 
one of its provinces. Ahmad halted for some time at tliis town, and 
M'as BO impressed by the beauty of its situation, the salubrity of its 
climate, and perhaps by its legendary glories that he resolved to 
transfer his capital thither, and an army of surveyors, architects, 
builders, and masons was soon engaged in laying out, dcsi^iing, find 
erecting a neAV city under the walls of the ancient fortress, which 
received the name of Ahmadabad Bidar. 

As soon as he was settled in Iiis new capital, in 1429, Ahmad 
sent a mission to Nasir Khan of Khandesh, to demand the hand of 
his daughter, Agha Zainab, for his eldest son, ‘Alar-ud-din Alimad, 
whom he designated as his heir. The proposal was readily accepted 
by Kasir Khan, to whom an alliance with the powerful Idngdom of 
the Deccan was at once an honour and a protection. 

In 1430 Ahmad, in pursuance of his shoiirsighted policy of aggres- 
sion against liis northern neighbours, wantonly attacked Gujarati 
Kanha, raja of Jhalawar, apprehending that Ahmad I of Gujarat 
intended to annex his territory, fled to Khandesh and conciliated 
Naslr Khan by the gift of some elephants. Kasir Khan, who was 

The account of the origin, progress, and result of this campaign given in Pirishta’s 
history of the Bahmanids is most misleading. The same historian gives the true version 
of these events in his history of the kingdom of Gujarat. 
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not strong enough to support or protect the refugee, sent him with 
a letter of recommendation to Ahmad BahmanI, who supplied him 
with a force which enabled him to invade Gujarat and lay w’aste the 
country about Nandurbar. An army^ under iMuhammad Khan, son 
of Ahmad of Gujarat, defeated the aggressors with gi’eat slaughter, 
and di’ove them to take refuge in Daulatabad, whence they sent 
news of the mishap to Bldar. A fresh army, under the command of 
‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad, assembled at Daulatabad, v/here it was joined 
by Naslr Khan and by Kanha, who had fled to Khandesh, and ad- 
vanced to Manikpunj, where it found the army of Gujarat awaiting 
its approach. The army of the Deccan was again defeated and again 
fled to Daulatabad, wliile Kasir Khsin and Kanha shut themselves 
up in the fortress of Baling in Khandesh, and Muhammad Khau of 
Gujarat withdrew to^Nandurbar, where he remained on the alert 
Tlie effect of this second defeat was to arouse rather than to 
daunt the spirit of the sultan of the Deccan, and he sent a force 
under Mabk-ut-Tujjar to seize and occupy the island of Bombay. 
For the recovery of this important post Ahmad of Gujarat sent an 
army under liis younger son, Zafar Khan, and a fleet from Diu. BHs 
troops occupied Thana, thus menacing Malik-ut-Tujjai-’s communi- 
cations, and succeeded in enticing liim from the shelter of tlie fort 
and in inflicting on him such a defeat that the remnant of his troops 
with difficulty regained its protection. Thej' wore closely invested 
by the fleet and army of Gujarat. Ahmad BahmanI sent 10,000 horse 
and sixty elephants under the command of ‘Al^ud-dln Ahmad and 
Khanjahan of Berar to their relief, and thus enabled them to escape 
from the fortress, but the army of the Deccan was again defeated 
in the field, and Mabk-ut-Tujjar fled to Chakan and the prince and 
Khai^jahan to Daulatabad. 

■ Disappointment and defeat only increased the obstinacy of 
Ahmad BahmanI, and in the following year he invaded in person 
the hilly tract of Baglana, the BMitor raja of which was nominally 
a vassal of Gujarat, and at the same time besieged the fortress of 
Bhaul, on the Gima, which was held for Gujarat by Malik Sa'adat. 
Ahmad of Gryarat was engaged in an expedition to ChampSrner, but 
raised the siege of that place and marched to his southern fi’ontier. 
A series of undignified manosuvres exliibited the umvillingness of 
the two kings to try conclusions. Ahmad BahmanI raised the siege 
of Bhaul and retired to Bldar, leaving a force on his frontier to 
check the anticipated pursuit, but Ahmad of Giyarat, greatly re- 
beved by his enemy’s flight, returned to his capital. Alimad 
BahmanI then returned to Bhaul, and resumed thesiege, disregarding 
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a mild protest addressed to him by Ahmad of Gujarat, but Malik 
Sa'adat repulsed an attempt to carry the place by storm, and in 
a sortie inflicted such heavy losses on the besiegers that Ahmad 
Bahmanl, learning that Ahmad of Gujarat was marching to the relief 
of the fortress, raised the siege and turned to meet him. The battle 
was maintained until nightfall, and is described as indecisive, but 
the sultan of the Deccan was so dismayed by his losses that he re- 
treated hurriedly towards his capital. 

In 1432 the citadel of Bidar was completed, and Ahmad put to 
death liis sister’s son. Slier Khan, who, having originally counselled 
him to seize the sceptre from his brother’s feeble grasp was now 
suspected of the design of excluding his sons fi’om the succession 
and usurping the throne. 

The exhaustion of the kingdom after the disastrous war with 
Gujarat encouraged Hushang Shah to retrieve his late discomfiture 
by capturing Kherla and putting Karsingh to death. Ahmad was 
unprepared for war, but could not ignore so gi’oss an insult, and 
marched northward to exact reparation, but Nasir Khan intervened, 
and composed the quai’rel on terms disgi’aceful to Ahmad. Kherla 
ivas acknowledged to be a fief of Malwa and Hushang made, in the 
treatj^, the insolent concession that the rest of Berar should remain 
a province of the Deccan. 

After this humiliating peace Ahmad marched into Telingana, 
which, though nominally under the government of one of liis sons, 
was in a condition approaching rebellion. Some of the petty chief- 
tains of the province, who had defied the prince’s authority, were 
seized and put to death, and order was, for the time, restored. 

The decline of Ahmad’s mental and bodily powers had for some 
time been apparent. He had recently alloAved the management of 
all public business to fall into the hands of Miyan Mahmud Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, a native of the Deccan Avho had succeeded Malik-ut- 
Tujjar as lieutenant of the kingdom on the latter’s transfer to the 
government of Daulatabad, and shortly after this time he died^, at 
the age of sixty-three or sixty-four. 

The character of Ahmad Avas simpler than that of his versatile 
and accomplished brother, Firuz, Avhose learning, Avith its taint of 
scepticism, was replaced in Ahmad bj’^ superstition, Avith a tinge of 
fanaticism. The uncouth enthusiasm of the long-haired zealot, Glsu 

^ There is some uncertainty as to the precise date of his death. The dates given by 
the best authorities range between February 18 and February 27, 1435. Other dates 
given are 1438 and 1444 or 1445, which are certainly wrong. In his tomb at Bidar the 
date is given as Zl‘l-Hijjah 29, in a year which may be variously read, in a copy of the 
inscription supplied to me, as 837 or 839. The former reading gives the date August 6, 
1434, and the latter July 15, 1436. 
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Daraz, wliicli had disgusted the cultured and fastidious Firuz, de- 
lighted the devout and simple mind of his brother. But Ahmad, 
though scantily endowed with nit and learning, despised neither, 
and his court, if less brilliant than that of Firuz, was not destitute 
of cultime. Of the men of learning who enjoyed his patronage the 
foremost was the poet Azari of Isfarayin in .Khurasan, who was 
encouraged to undertake the composition of the Bahman-^ma, a 
versified history of the dynasty, now unfortunately lost. From frag- 
ments preserved in quotations it seems to have been an inferior 
imitation of the Shdhndma of Firdausi. Azari returned to his own 
country before Ahmad’s death, but in remote Isfarayin continued 
the history until his own death in 1462. It was carried on by various 
hands until the last days of the dynasty, and some of the poetasters 
who disfigured the work with their turgid bombast, impudently 
claimed the whole as their own. 

Ahmad transferred his devotion from the successor of Gisu 
Daraz to Ki‘matullah, the fiimous saint of Mahan, but failed to 
attract the holy man himself to India, and had to content himself 
with his son Khalilullah, surnamed BiUshihmi, ‘the Iconoclast,’ who 
visited Bidar and whose shrine, a cenotaph, is still to be seen there. 
The saint’s family were Shiahs, and it is clear, from the inscriptions 
in Ahmad’s tomb, that they converted him to that faith, but his 
religion was a personal matter, and he wisely refrained from inter- 
fering with that of his subjects. The first militant Shiah ruler in 
India was Yusuf ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur. 

Tlie employment of foreign troops in the Deccan, already men- 
tioned, raised a question which shordy after tliis time became acute, 
and remained a source of strife as long as any independent Muslim 
state existed in the south. This was the feud between theDeccanis 
and the Foreigners. The climate of India is undoubtedly injurious 
to the natives of more temperate climes who adopt the countiy as 
a permanent domicile, aiid the degeneracy of their descendants is, 

. as a rule, rather acceleiUited than retarded by unions '(vitli the 
‘ natives of the soil. In northern India such degeneracy was retarded 
by the influx of successive waves of conquest and immigration from 
the north-west, and the country, from the time of its first conquest 
by the Muslims, seldom .acknowledged for long rulers who could be 
regarded as genuine natives of India ; but the Deccan was more 
isolated, and though a domiciled race of kings succeeded in main- 
taining their power for moi'e than a centuiy and a half they looked 
abroad for their ablest and most active servants and their bravest 
soldiers. Most of Bahman Shah’s nobles wei'e foreigners. His Afghan 
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minister was succeeded by a Persian from Shiraz, and he again by 
a native of Basrah. As the descendants of foreigners became iden- 
tified with the country they coalesced with the natives, and acquired 
their manners, the process being sometimes retarded by the avoid- 
ance of intermarriage with them ; and their places were taken by 
fresh immigrants, who were usually employed, in preference to the 
less virile and energetic natives, in difficult and perilous enterprises, 
in which they generally acquitted themselves well, and the Deccanis 
found themselves outstripped at the council board as well as in the 
field, and naturally resented their supersession; but it was not 
until the reign of Ahmad, who was the first to- enlist large numbers 
of foreigners in the rank and file of his army, that the line between 
them was clearly drawn. War was openly declared between them 
when Malik-ut-Tujjar attributed his defeat by the troops of Giyarat 
to the cowardice of the Deccanis, and the feud thus begua was not 
confined to intrigues for place and power, but frequently found ex- 
pression in pitched battles and bloody massacres, of which last the 
Foreigners were usually the victims, and contributed in no small 
measure, first to the disintegration of the kingdom of the Bahmanids, 
and ultimately to the downfall of the states which rose on its ruins. 

The feud was complicated by religious difierences. The native 
Deccanis were Sunnis, and though all the Foreigners were not 
Shiahs, a sufficient number of them belonged to that sect to asso- 
ciate their party with heterodoxy, so that although the lines of 
cleavage drawn by interest and religion might not exactly coincide, 
they approached one another closely enough to exacerbate political 
jealousy bj^ sectarian prejudice. 

One class of foreigners, however, the Africans, who were after- 
wards largely employed, stood apart fi:om the rest Tlieir attach- 
ment to the Sunni faith, and the contemptuous attitude adopted 
towards them by other Foreigners, who refused to regard the un- 
lettered and unprepossessing negro as the equal of the fair-skinned, 
handsome, and cultured man of the north, threw them into the arms 
of the Deccanis. To the negroes were added the MmoaUads, a 
name applied to the offspring of African fathers and Indian mothers. 
Thus in this disastrous strife the Foreign Party consisted of Turks, 
Arabs, Mughuls, and Persians, and the Deccani Party of native 
Deccanis, negroes, and Mnwallcids. Instances of temporary or per- 
manent apostasy, due to religious differences, to self-interest, or to 
gratitude to a benefactor, were not unknown, but were not frequent 
enough to affect the homogeneity of either party. Rarer still were 
disinterested endeavours to restore peace for the benefit of the 
state, for party spirit was stronger than patriotism. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE KINGDOM 
OF THE DECCAN. A.D. 1436-1490 

Ahmad the Saint was succeeded by Ins eldest son, ‘Ala-ud-din 
Ahmad, who surrounded himself with Foreigners and provided for 
his brother Muhammad by sending him to recover live j’ears’ arrears 
of tribute due from Devarfiya II of Vijayanagar. hluhammad re- 
covered the arrears but his head was turned by his success, and 
he was led astray bj’ evil counsellors who persuaded him that his 
father had intended to give him a share of the kingdom and 
demanded that his brother should either admit him to an equal 
share in the government, and the honours of royalt}’, or divide the 
kingdom, giving him half. His demands were rejected and his 
brother defeated him, but pardoned him and, on the death of their 
younger brother, Daiid, appointed him to the government of the 
Raiehur Dofib, where he remained faithful until his death. 

Early in Mareh, 1437, Dilavar Khfin was sent into the Konkan 
to establish the Idng’s authorit}', mid reduced the Hindu chieftains 
of that region to obedience. The raja of Sangameshwar, besides 
paying tribute, surrendered his beautiful and accomplished daughter 
to ‘Ahi-ud-dln, who married her and bestowed on her the name of 
Ziba Chihra (‘Beautiful Face’)- After this expedition Dilavar Klifin 
resigned the lieutenancy of the kingdom and was succeeded by the 
eunuch Dastur-ul-klulk. 

Tlie new minister, who had the faults of his unfortunate class, 
alienated the nobles by his arrogance, which led to his ruin. 
Humayun, the king’s eldest son, a bnital youth who lived to become 
the disgrace of his house, desired him to attend to some particular 
business and when the eunuch procrastinated took him to task for 
his negligence. He insolently replied that he would not tolerate 
the prince’s interference in affairs of state and Humayun employed 
one of the Idng’s esquires to assassinate him, and protected the 
murderer. ‘Ala-ud-dIn, who in the early days of his reign ivas 
averse from taking life, was content, at liis son’s intercession, to 
leave the assassin to his care. 

The king’s preference for his Hindu wife aroused the bitter 
jealousy of Agha Zainab, who complained to her father, Nasir Khan 
of Khandesh, of the indignity to wliich she was subjected, and he 
invaded Berar to avenge his daughter’s wrongs, and succeeded in 
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seducing fi’om their allegiance many of the officers serving in that 
province, whose fidelity to their master was not proof against their 
veneration for the descendant of the Caliph ‘Umar. 

Khan Jahan, governor of Berar, withdrew into the fortress of 
Kaniala, and was there besieged by the troops of KhanSesh ; and 
the Deccani faction, which had risen to power in the capital after 
the assassination of Dastiir-ul-Mulk and, as Sunnis, respected the 
descendant of the second Caliph, advised caution in dealing M'ith 
the aggressor, lest he should be joined by the kings of Gujaifit and 
Malwa, but Malik-ut-Tujjfir, governor of Daulatablid and leader of 
the Foreigners, volunteered to take the field, provided that all the 
Foreign troops were placed at his disposal and that he was not 
hampered by native troops, to whose pusillanimity he attributed 
the mishap at Bombay. The Deccanis, resenting these '• ^persions, 
agi’eed that all the Foreign troops should be sent forward as an 
advanced guard, hoping that they would be destro 3 'ed, and that the 
king should follow ^nth the rest of the army. 

Malik-ut-Tujjar left Daulatabad with 7000 Foreign horse, and, 
leaving the Deccani troops to guard the fi’ontier, entered Berar. 
He was joined at Mehkar by Khiin Jahiin, who had escaped from 
Narnala and was sent to Ellichpur and Balapur to check the in- 
cursions of the Korkus, who were in alliance with Kasir Khan, 
while Malik-ut-Tujjar marched northward to Rohankhed, where • 
the hills of southern Berar descend into the valley of the northern 
Puma, and there attacked and defeated Nasir Khan, who fled to 
Burhanpur and thence to Baling, where he took refuge. Malik-ut- 
Tujjar laid waste the rich plain of Khandesh, destroyed the public 
buildings of Burhanpur, and followed Nasir Ellian to Baling. He 
had now no more than 4000 horse M'ith him, and Kasir Khan, who 
had assembled 12,000, attacked him, but was defeated with heavy 
loss. Malik-ut-Tujjar returned with the spoils of victory to Bidar, 
where his success assured tlie supremacy of his party and gained 
for it the place of honour at court, on the right hand of the throne, 
the Deccanis and Afi’icans being relegated to the left. 

Devaraya II of Vijayanagar now reorganised his army by re- 
cruiting a large number of Muslims, to whom he gave special 
privileges, and by discarding the useless and ill-trained troops 
which had formerly swelled its numbers. It had consisted of 200,000 
inferior cavalry and 800,000 worse infantry, but after its reorgani- 
sation it consisted of 10,000 mounted foreign archers, and 60,000 
Hindu horse, trained to the use of the bow, and 300,000 tolerably 
well-trained infantry, and the pay of all arms was greatly improved. 
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With this force Dcvarri}'^, in 1^43, invndcd the Ruichfir Dofib, 
captured JIudgal, besieged Raichfir and Ranhfipnr, encamped on 
the Krishna and laid Avaste the conntrj’ as far as Bijapur and 
Sugar. On the ai)proach of ‘Ala-nd-din he withdrew to Mndgiil, 
and jralik-ut-Tiyjfir, having compelled the raja’s two sons to raise 
the sieges of Raichfir and Bankapnr, rejoined ‘Alfi-ud-din before 
Mndgal, where, within a period of three months, ns many' battles 
wore fought^ the Ilindns being victorious in the first and the 
INInslims in the second. In the third Devaraya’s elder son was 
killed and his troops were driven headlong into the fortress, whither 
two Muslim oflicers, Fakhr-nl-Mulk of Delhi and his brother, fol- 
lowed them and were captured and imprisoned, but a message 
from their master to the effect that the lives of 200,000 Hindus 
would be required ns the price of theirs, so alarmed DevanWa that 
ho sued for peace, which was granted on his promising to make no 
default in future remittances of tribute. 

‘Alii-ud-din, though generally pious and benevolent, graduallj' 
overcame his repugnance to taking life. He used wine himself, but 
prohibited its use by his subjects, and gamblers and winc-bibbers 
had iron collars riveted on their necks and were compelled to Avork 
as scaA'cngors or set to hard labour on the public works; and those 
Avho persisted, despite this discipline, in the use of wine, had molten 
lead poured down their throats. A grandson of the saint Gisu 
Daraz, convicted of braAvling AA-ith a AA’oman of the toAAni, rcceiA’cd 
the bastinado in the market place, and his companion aa’os expelled 
fi’om the cit 3 '. Tlie king's benevolence Avas displayed in the estab- 
lishment and endoAATnent at Bidar of a hospital where food, drugs, 
and medical treatment Avcrc supplied free of charge, and his piety 
in his love of long sermons and the destruction of idol-tcmplcs, 
from the materials of AA-hich mosques Avere built. He prided him- 
self also on his love of justice, and added flf-*Arfi7(‘the Just’) to 
his titles. At the end of his reign an Arab merchant Avho had been 
unable to obtain payment for some horses sold to officers of the 
court, and had also been seandalised by the massacre of the Sayj’ids 
and other Foreigners at Chakan, sprang up on hearing the king 
thus deseribed, and cried, ‘ No, by God 1 Thou art not just, gene- 
rous, clement, or compassionate. 0 tyrant and liar ! Thou hast 
slain the pure seed of the prophet and in the pulpit of the Muslims 
takest to thyself such titles as .these 1 ’ Tlio king, Aveeping bitterly, 
replied, ‘They will hardly escape from the fire of God’s Avrath aa'Iio 
give me, in this AA'oi'ld and the next, a name as ill as Yazid’s.’ He 
then retired to his ohamber and left it no more until he Avas borne 
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forth to the grave. Against his virtues must be set that gross 
sensualit}" which his religion permitted, and which he carried to 
such excess that most of his time Avas spent among the thousand 
Avomen collected in his harem, and he so neglected business as to 
hold a public audience no oftener than once in four or five months. 

During this seclusion the Deccanis regained most of the poAver 
Avhich they had lost, and Miyan Minullah, in order to compass the 
destruction of the Foreigners, organised an expedit'jn for the 
subjugation of the northern Konkan. Malik-ut-Tujjar, Avho AA^as 
appointed to the command, fortified Chakan, which he selected as 
his base, dispatched expeditions against several minor chieftains, 
AA'ho Avere reduced to obedience, and personally led a force against 
one Sirka, AAdiose stronghold Avas in the neighbourhood, and who 
AA^as defeated and cajAtui’ed. Malik-ut-Tujjar offered him the choice 
betAveen Islam and death, and Sirka professed his readiness to 
change his faith but declared that he could not make an open 
profession so long as his enemy the raja of SangamesliAvar, near 
Kondhana, was in a position to punish him. He promised to act 
as guide and to lead the royal troops to SangamesliAvar, and in 
1446 Malik-ut-Tujjar set forth on the enteiprise. 

The march through the dense forest and over the precipitous 
slopes of the Ghats Avas intensely laborious and the climate Avas 
deadly. Malik-ut-Tujjar himself suffered from a severe attack of 
dysentery, and the army Avas entirely demoralised. Sirka trea- 
cherously informed the raja of SangamesliAA^ar of its plight, and he, 
Avith 30,000 men Avell skilled in mountain AA'arfare, fell upon it at 
night and sleAV seven or eight thousand men besides its leader. 

The remnant of the army contrived, Avith infinite difficulty, to 
extricate itself from the hills and jungles, and joined those Deccanis 
Avho had refused to accompany the expedition to SangameshAvar. 
They advised the fugitives to return to their fiefs and collect fresh 
troops for the renewal of the Avar, but the Foreigners returned to 
Chakan. Some of them had incautiously avowed their intention 
of informing the king that the disaster had been due to the refusal 
of the Deccanis to support Malik-ut-Tujjar, AA'hereupon the Deccanis 
at once concocted a dispatch attributing it to Malik-ut-Tujjar’s 
oAvn rashness and imputing to the survivors the intention of trans- 
ferring their allegiance to the enemy. The dispatch was delivered 
to the king, when he Avas drunk, by MushTr-ul-Mulk, the bitterest 
of the Foreigners’ enemies, Avho persuaded him to give him the 
command of a force wherewith to punish the fugitives in Chakan. 
He intercepted all messages which the Foreigners attempted to 
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transmit to the court, lurcrl them from Chrihaii by mcatis of a 
forged decree granting them a free pardon and murdered their 
ofiicers at a banquet. At the same time 4000 Dcccnni liorso fell 
upon their camii, put to the sword 1200 Sayyids, 1000 other 
foreigners, and five or si.v thousand children, and appropriated the 
wires, daughters, and goods of their victims. Qasim Beg and two 
other Foreign oiTiccrs, whose suspicions had led them to encamp 
at a distance from the I'cst, contrived to c.sc4ipc, and, after under- 
going great diflicultics and liardships, succeeded in conveying to 
the king a true report of all that had passed. *Ala-ud-dni, overcome 
bj’ remorse, avenged the uTongs of the Forcignera by c.xccuting 
the leaders of the Dcccani party and reducing their families to 
beggary, Qasim Beg was appointed to the government of Daula- 
tubfid, vacant since the death of Malik-ut-l'ujjfir, and his two 
companions were promoted to high nnik. The Foreign party com- 
pletely regained its former ascendancy, and in M.*)! the king re- 
ceived from the poet Azarl, in Isfarayln, a letter urging him to 
abandon the use of wine and to dismiss all Dcccani officials. He 
obeyed both injunctions, and henceforth attended personally to 
affairs of state. 

In l-ia3 the king received an injury to his leg which confined 
him to his palace, and rumours of his death were circulated and 
credited. Jaliil Khau, a Sayyid who had married a daughter of 
Alimad Shfih, rose in rebellion in Tclingana, with the object of 
establishing the independence of his son, Sikandar, in that province. 
He learned too late that the king 3 *ct lived, but might still have 
been recalled to his allegiance by his promise of forgiveness but 
for Sikandar, who, having been deeply implicated in the revolt of 
Muhammad Khan at the beginning of the reign, despaired of pardon 
for a second act of rebellion. He sought aid, therefore, of Mahmud I 
of Malwa, assuring him that ‘Alfi-ud-din ■was dead, that the cour- 
tiers were concealing his death for their own ends, and that Bcrar 
and Telingana might be annexed to Mfilwa without difficulty or 
opposition. Mahmud responded to the appeal, and in 1456 invaded 
Berar, whore Sikandar joined him with a thousand horse. 

‘Ala-ud-dln marched against Mahmud I who, indignant at the 
deception of which he had been the victim, hastily 1 ‘eturned to 
Malwa, while Sikandar joined his father at Balkonda, where both 
were besieged by Khvaja Mahmud Gavan of Gihin, a foreigner 
■u'ho afterwards rose to the highest rank in the state. Tliey ■were 
compelled to suiTender and ‘Ala-ud-dm not only pardoned them, 
but injudiciously permitted them to retain Balkonda. 
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‘Ala-ud-din died in 1458, having some time before designated 
as his heir his eldest son Humayun, who bore a reputation so evil 
that his Mher had been urged to reconsider his decision, which, 
however, had never been revoked. On the king’s death a party 
among the courtiers, headed by Saif Khan, Mallu Khan, and Shah 
HablbuUah, the soldier son of Khalllullah the Iconoclast, enthroned 
his younger son, Hasan Khan, and the populace assembled for the 
purpose of attacking Humayun in his house and putting him to 
death, but cowardice was not among the prince’s many faults, and 
he came forth mth his personal guard of eighty horsemen, and cut 
his way through the crowd to the palace, where the royal troops 
joined him. He secured his brother’s person, caused Saif Khan to 
be tied to the leg of an elephant and dragged through the streets 
until he perished, and imprisoned Habibullah, but Mallu Khan fled 
into the Carnatic. 

. Humayun bestowed his favours chiefly upon the Foreign faction, 
and appointed Mahmud Gavau lieutenant of the kingdom and 
governor of BIjapur, conferring on him the title of Malik-ut-Tujjar, 
but the Deccanis were not entirely excluded from office, and 
received some appointments. 

Si1rn.i-.f1nr Khan, who had been with Humayun when the mob 
threatened to ovenvhelm him, and had contributed materially to 
his success, was so disappointed at not receiving the government 
of Telingana that he joined his father at Balkonda, again rebelled, 
and defeated the army of Berar, under Klian Jahan, which was sent 
against him. Humayun marched in person to Balkonda where 
Sikandar, on being summoned to surrender, insolently replied that 
if Humayun was son’s son to Ahmad the Saint he was daughter’s 
son, and demanded the cession of the eastern half of the kingdom. 
To this there could be but one repty, and Humayun sounded the 
attack. Sikandar was on the point of defeating the royal troops 
when he was thro^vn to the ground by an elephant and trampled to 
death by his own cavalry. His army broke and fled and Humayun 
captured Balkonda after a week’s siege and imprisoned Jalal Khan. 

The Hindus of Telingana, and especially those of the district of 
Deurkonda, had generally supported Sikandar, and early in 1469 
Humayun marched to Warangal and sent a force to reduce Deur- 
konda. The garrison obtained assistance from one of the rajas of 
southern Orissa and Khvaja Jahan the Turk and Kizam-ul-Mulk 
Ghtiri, who commanded the Muslims, were attacked simultaneously 
by the garrison and the relieving force, and Avere utterly defeated, 
and fled to Warangal. Here Khvaja Jahan basely attributed the 
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disaster to liis colleague, who had in fact recommended that the siege 
should be raised in order that the relieving force might be dealt 
with singly, and Humayun, without investigating the facts, put 
Xizam-ul-Mulk to death, and the family of the unfortunate officer 
fled to j\lrdwa and throw themselves on the protection of Mahmud I b 
Khvaja Jahan was imprisoned and the king was preparing to march 
to Dcfirkonda when he learned of a rising in his capital. Scald- 
headed Yusuf, the Turk, had released the king’s brothers, Ilasan 
Ivlian and Yahya Khan, Shfih Ilabibullah, and .lalfil Khun. The 
KoUvul had put to death the yoinigcr prince, and the aged Jahil 
Khan, but the rest of the party, after an abortive attempt to seize 
the citadel, had fled to Bir, where Hasan assinned the royal title 
and appointed IlabTbullfdi and Yusuf his ministers. Ilumfiyfin left 
Mahmud Gavan in charge of affairs in Telingana, and returned by 
forced marches to Bidar, where he displayed the ferocity whicli 
brands his memory. The Kofmtl, who had done his best to suppress 
the rising, was confined in an iron cage and exhibited daily in the 
city for the remainder of his life, which was not of long duration, 
for the tyrant caused portions of his body to be cut ofl' daily, and 
presented to him as his only food. Tlic three or four thousand 
infantry to whom the defence of the city had been entrusted were 
put to death with various torturc.s, and a force was sent to Bir to 
suppress the rebellion. Tlie royal troops were defeated, but a 
second and larger army defeated liasan, who fled with liis ad- 
herents towards Yijayanagar. Sirslj Khfin Junaidi, governor of 
BTjfipur, lured them into that fortress by professions of attaclnncnt 
to the prince's cause, and attacked them, llablbullfili was so fortu- 
nate as to fall fighting, but the rest were taken and sent to meet 
their fate at Bidar, where all suffered in public. The prince was 
thrown to a tiger, some of his followers were beheaded, their wives 
and families Avcrc dragged from their houses and tortured to death, 
and seven hundred innocent persons who were connected with 
Hasan or had been dependent on his bounty were imjialcd, thrown 
to beasts, boiled to death, or slowly cut to pieces, joint by joint, 
and nearly all the descendants of Bahman Sliilh were put to death. 

Humayun’s behaviour for the rest of his reign was that of a 
homicidal maniac. ‘The torchbearer of his ^vrath ever consumed 
both Hindu and Muslim alike, the broker of his fury sold at one 
price the guilty and the innocent, and- the executioner of his 
punishment slew whole families for a single fault.’ Nobles sum- 
moned to court made their w'ills and bade their families fareivell 

1 Soo Chapter xiv. 
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before lea'snlng them, aud the inmates of the harem were butchered 
in mere sportive brutality, but the most hideous of all his acts of 
oppression were the forcible abduction of the wives and children 
of his subjects and his exercise of the droit du seigneur. He earned 
the name of Zaliin, ‘ the Oppressor,’ by which he is still remembered 
by the Deccan, and tormented his subjects until ‘God the Most 
High, the Most Merciful, and the Succourer of them that seek aid 
answered the prayerful cries of his people’ and stretched the 
monster on a bed of sickness. On September 4, 1401, the tyrant 
died and liis people were ‘ freed from the talons of his tortures.’ It 
was understood that he had succumbed to his illness, but the best 
authority for his reign relates the true story of his death- He re- 
covered, but the inmates of the harem could no longer endm’e his 
barbarity, and the eunuch Shihab Khan suboraed an African maid- 
servant to stab him to death when he was helpless with drink. 

The dome of the Tyrant’s tomb at Bldar is split, and half of it 
has fallen away. It is locally believed that this occurred when the 
monster’s body was .placed in it, and that the Almighty refused his 
remains protection. The accident happened when the building was 
struck by lightning forty or fifty years ago, but the currency of 
the legend proves at least that his memory is still execrated- 

He was succeeded by his infant son Nizam Shah, whose mother, 
wth the assistance of Khvaja Jahan and Mahmud Gavan, managed r ' 
the afiairs of the kingdom, but the neighbouring rulers regarded ‘ 
the reign of a child as their opportunity, and the Hindus of Orissa, 
who were joined by those of Telingana, invaded the kingdom and 
advanced to within twenty miles of Bidar, where they were met by 
the royal army. Their advanced guard, driven in on to the main 
body of their army threw them into a panic, and they fled headlong, 
but the raja of southern Orissa was compelled to pay half a million 
of silver tangas in order to secure his retreat from molestation. 

The young king had hardly been borne back to the capital when 
news was received that Mahmud I of MMwa, instigated by the 
family of the murdered Nizam-ul-Mulk, had invaded the kingdom 
with 28,000 horse^ and that the Hindus of Orissa and Telingana 
had reassembled their forces and were menacing the capital fi*om 
the east and north-east. 

The local troops in Telingana were instructed to deal with the 
Hindus while the ministers with the rest of the royal army, carrying 
with them the young king, met the army of Malwa in the neigh- ' 
bourhood of Kandhar. The wings of the invading army were put 

1 See p. 8S7. 
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to flight and the dti}' would have been M'on for the Deccan liad not 
Mahmud I of Mfihva liappcned to hit the elephant of Sikandar 
Khan, the young king's tutor, in the forehead with an arrow. The 
beast, maddened with pain, turned and fled, trampling down many 
in its flight, and Sikandar Khan boro the young king with him from 
the field. The army of the Deccan, no longer ])ercciving the royal 
elephant, began to retire in confusion, and, overtaking the king and 
Sikandar Khan, bore them back with them to Bldar. HcreKhvaja 
Jahan threw Sikandar Khan into i)rison, biit his incarcemtion, 
owing to the number and influence of his RUi)porter.s, created dis- 
sensions which encouraged Mahmud of Malwa to advance on the 
capital, and the queen-mother cjirricd her son to Firuzfibfid, where 
he was out of danger. ^Mahmfid of Slfilwa c;ipturcd the town of 
Bidar after a siege of seventeen days, but the citadel held out, and 
Mahmud Begarha, in response to an ap]ical from the young king’s 
ministers, appeared on the frontier with fl(),000 horse, and was 
joined by IMalimnd Gavan who, with 20,000 horse placed at his 
disposal by the king of Gujarat and a force of equal strength 
assembled by himself threatened the communications of the army 
of ^Ifdwa. Mahmud of Mfilwa, thus menaced, retreated, and was 
nuich harassed by Mahmud Gavan. IJis troops also siiflcrcd scvcrclj' 
in their passage through the hills of the j\Ielghfit, into which he 
plunged in order to shake oft’ his pursuers. 

This discomfiture failed to deter him from invading the Deccan 
in the following year with 90,000 horse, and he advanced as far 
as Daulatabfid, but the reappearance of Mahmud Begarha on the 
northern frontier compelled him to retire to INfaiidu without having 
efipf'ted anything. 

Tlie youthful Nizam Shfdi died suddenly on July 30, 146.3, aud 
was succeeded by his brother, aged nine, who ascended the throne 
as Muhammad III. 

Tlie Foreign party retained its predominance in the state, and 
■ the kingdom was administered, as in the preceding reign, by the 
queen-mother, Klivaja Jahan, and Mahmud Gaviln, but the ambi- 
tion of Klivaja Jahan disturbed the harmony which had hitherto 
prevailed. He aimed at the chief power in the state, and under- 
mined Mahmud Gavan’s influence at the capital by employing him 
continually on the fi’ontier. The queen-mother became suspicious 
of his designs and persuaded her son to put him to death. 'IVlien 
he entered liis master’s presence two maidservants of the harem 
appeared aud cried aloud, in accordance with preconcerted an*ange- 
ments, ‘The matter which •was spoken of yesterday should now be 
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taken in hand.’ Muhammad turned to Nizam-ul-Mulk and, pointing 
to Khvaja Jahan said, ‘ This man is a traitor. Slay him.’ Nizam- 
ul-Mulk seized Khvaja Jahan by the hand, dragged him forth, and 
cut him to pieces. 

Mahmud Gavan, who had devoted such care to the young king’s 
education that he was the most accomplished monarch who had sat 
on the throne since the days of Firuz, was summoned to the capital 
and received the titles of Khvaja Jahan and Amlr-id-Umarct. The 
queen-mother wisely retired from the management of public affairs 
when her son reached the age of fifteen, and left him in the hands 
of his advisers, but retained his respect, and was consulted by him 
throughout her life. 

In 1467 Kizam-ul-Mulk was appointed to the command of the 
army of Berar and was sent against Kherla, which was in the 
possession of Mahmud I of Malwa. He induced or compelled the 
governor to surrender the place, but was himself murdered by two 
Bajputs of the garrison, and Muhammad gained nothing by the 
campaign, which was terminated by a treaty acknoudedging Kherla 
to be a fief of Malwa, as in the reign of Ahmad the Saint. Tlie 
treaty was preceded by protracted negotiations, in the course of 
which Mahmud taxed Muhammad with bad faith in violating the 
treaty which had secured Kherla to Malwa, but was forced to admit 
the justice of the retort that he had first violated the treaty of 
peace between the two countries by twice invading the Deccan 
during the reign of Nizam Shah. 

Mahmud Gavan yet I’etained the government of Bijapur, and in 
1469 was sent into the Konkan to reduce to obedience the rajas of 
Khelna (Vishalgarh), Sangameshwar, and other districts, Avhose 
pirate fleets had inflicted much loss on Muslim merchants and 
pilgrims. Tlie two leading rajas entered into a close alliance and 
fortified the Western Ghats, but Mahmud Gavan went patiently to 
work and forced and occupied the passes one by one. He dismissed 
his cavalry, useless in mountain warfare, and assembled corps of 
infantry from Junnar, Dabhol, and Karhad. The jungle was burnt 
and the siege of Khelna was opened and continued for five months, 
when Mahmud, wisely shunning the dangers of a campaign in the 
hills during the rainy season, withdrew into quarters at Kolhapur, 
leaving garrisons to hold the passes. 

Wlien the rainy season was past he returned to lOielna and, by 
tampering with the fidelity of the garrison, succeeded in capturing 
and occupying the fortress. As the rainy season approached he 
again retired above the Ghats, leaving a garrison in Khelna, and. 
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returning when the rains were abated, took Sangaincslnvar, aveng- 
ing, as Firisbta says, the sun’erings of Klmlaf Hasan of Basrali. 
Leaving ofliccrs to ctirry on the administration of Iiis conquests he 
marched to Goa, then one of the best ports of the raja of Vijaya- 
iiagar, attacked it by land and sea, and took it The exploit was 
celebrated with gi’cat rejoicings at Bidar, both as an important 
victory over the hereditary enemies of the kingdom and as a boon 
to Muslim ])ilgi*ims and merchants, for the western ports, which 
might be dominated from Goa, harboured pirates whom their 
nominal sovereigns might disown at will, while profiting by their 
depredations. 

Mahmud Gfivan returned to Bidar, after more than two years’ 
absence, in the early summer of 1-172, and was received with the 
highest honours by the king and the queen-mother. Ilis slave 
Ivhushqadam, who had ably seconded his cfibrt.s during the arduous 
aimpaign in the Konkan, received the title of Kishvar Khan and 
was manumitted and ennobled. 

Before the great minister’s return news had been received at 
the capital that the Hindu chieftain of southern Orissa who had 
vexed the kingdom during the reigns of Humfiyfin and Nizam had 
died and had been succeeded by an adopted son, Mangal, whoso 
title to the throne was contested by the deceased rajals cousin, 
Hambar. Hambar, having been defeated by Mangal and driven 
into the mountains, sought aid of Muhammad HI, in return for 
which he promised, on attaining to the throne, to pay tribute. 
I\ralik Hasan, surnamed Bahrl^, the Bnihman of Pathrl who had 
been captured during the invasion of Vijayanagar by Ahmad the 
Saint and brought up as a Muslim, received the title of Nizfim-ul- 
Mulk, and was sent to the assistance of Hambar. 'Xhe expedition 
was successful. Mangal was defeated and put to flight and Hambar 
Avas placed on the throne and assisted Hasan to reduce Raja- 
mundry (Rajamahendri), the Hindu ruler of which had maintained 
‘ins independence and had assisted the rajas of southern Orissa in 
their campaigns against the Muslims. KondaA’ir also Avas captured, 

1 Tbo origin and meaning of this opitlict, which is applied both to Hasan and to 
his descendants, the Nisiim Shuhi kings of Ahmadnagar, arc obscure. As written by 
Muslim historians it is an Arabic adjective signifying * of, or connected with, the sea,’ 
but Hasan was in no way connected with the sea and the word is never explained as 
^ bearing its obvious etymological signification. It is said to bo connected with a Hindi 
word for a falcon, and to have been given to Hasan owing to his having at one time 
-- kept the favourite falcon of Muhammad III, but the derivation is unconvincing and 
fanciful, and the story lacks confirmation. I believe it to bo a corruption of nn adjective 
Bhairwol^ regularly formed from Bhairav, the name of Hasan’s father, and Ambioized 
in accordance with a custom not uncommon in India. 
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and the kingdom of the Bahmanids for the first time extended from 
sea to sea. 

Malik Hasan, on his return to the capital with his spoils, was 
received with every mark of distinction and was made governor of 
Telingana, now the most extensive of the four provinces. At the 
same time Fathullah ‘Imad-ul-Miilk, the other Brahman who had 
been captured in Alimad ShaJi’s campaign, was made governor of 
Berar, and Yusuf ‘Adil Khan Savai^, a Turk®, received the govern- 
ment of Daulatabad. 

y Honours were now fairly evenly divided between the Foreigners 
and the Deccanis. Of the four great provincial governments two, 
Gulbarga (with Bijapur) and Daulatabad, were held by Mahmud 
Gavan and Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, foreigners, and two, Telingana and 
Berar, by Malik Hasan and Fathullah ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, Deccanis. The 
leaders of the Foreigners were well disposed towards the Deccanis, 
and of the latter Fathnllah was a lifelong friend of Yusuf ‘Adil Khan 
and was on terms of intimacy with many of the Foreigners, but the 
crafty, unscrupulous, and ambitious Malik Hasan could not tolerate 
a Foreigner’s tenure of the first post in the kingdom, and never 
rested till he had destroyed Mahmud Gavan. His ambition was 
purely selfish, for Mahmud was fi’ee from party spirit, and it was 
Yusuf that became the leader of the Foreigners, who flocked 
around him in Daulatabad and enabled him to complete the sub- 
jugation of the northern Konkan, which earned him higher hononrs 
than those which had been accorded to Hasan, and the bitter 
hostility of the latter and of his followers. 

At the end of the same year the rajas of Belgaum and Bankapur, 
instigated by Virupaksha of Vijayanagar, attempted to recover 

^ The meaning of this title, oorrupted by the Portuguese into Bdhaio or pa&ato, is 
also obscure* It has been explained as jSiaiudi, ' the one and a quarter man,’ i.e. he who 
is better by one quarter than others— a conceit common enough in northern India, 
where the Mahdrdja of Alwar still bears the title, but peculiar to Hindus, and unusual, 
if not unknown, in the Deccan. It is otherwise explained as an adjective formed from 
Sdva, the town in northern Persia where Yusuf’s youth was spent, but the first syllable 
of Swioai is short and the second long, whereas in Sdva the first is long and the second 
short. Moreover, the adjective formed from Sdva takes the form Saveli, 

^ Yusuf claimed to be a son of Murdd H, of Turkey, saved from the customary 
massacre of the males of the imperial house by the afiection of his mother, who caused 
him to be secretly conveyed from the palace on the accession of his elder brother, 
Muhammad II, and delivered to a Turkish or Persian merchant of Sdva, who brought 
him up as his adopted son. There is little or no evidence in support of this legend, and 
the most that can be said of it is that it involves no impossibilities and may be true; 
but it is at least equally probable that Yusuf was a* Turk of Sava* The principal 
objection to the legend that he was a scion of the imperial house of Turkey is that he ' 
was a bigoted Shiah, and was the first Muslim ruler in India to attempt to establish 
that faith as the state religion in his kingdom. 
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Goa and Muhammad III marched, with jMahmfid Gtivan, to punish 
them. Birkana, raja of Belgaum, was besieged in his stronghold 
and, when the outer defences had been carried and only the citadel 
remained to him, escaped in disguise and appeared in the IMuslim 
camp in the character of an envoj’. It Avas not until he Avas in the 
royal presence that he disclosed his identity and begged for mercy. 
His life was spared, but Belgaum AA'as annexed and granted to 
Mahmud Gslvan, Avhoso fiefs it adjoined, and Muhammad III on 
enteiing the fortress, assumed the title of Las7iJ:ar7, ‘the Soldier,’ 
by which he is knoAvn in history. After the fall of Belgaum his 
mother, Avho had served the state so Avell, died, and her body aaus 
sent to Bidar for burial while he halted at. BljfApur as the guest of 
Mahmud Gavan. \ 

The Deccan noAv suficred from a terr fie famine, the result of 
the failure of the rains for tAvo successi] ■ years. Large numbers 
died of hunger and of an epidemic of cholera, Avhich usually ac- 
companies or folloATS a famine in India, and the kingdom was 
further depopulated by the flight of a large proportion of its 
inhabitants to Gujarat and MMaa’S, AA'hich escaped the visitation. 
The land lay untilled and cultivation Avas not resumed until, in the 
third year, the rain once more fell in abuudanee. 

As soon as this calamity AA'as past ncAvs aaus received that the 
people of Kondavir had risen against their Muslim gOA’ernor, an 
oppressor belonging to the school of Humayun, had put him to 
death, and had delivered the toAvn to Hambar, aa'Iio, forgetful of his 
obligations to Muhammad, had accepted the ofiering and, doubtfiil 
of his ability to retain it, had sought help of the inja of Jajpur in 
Orissa, who invaded Telingana and besieged Malik Hasan in Baja- 
mnndry. 

I^nliammad marched to Bajamnndi'y and relieved Malik Hasan, 
while'flambar shut himself up in Kondavfr and the raja withdreAV 
to the northern bank of the Godavari, secured his position there by 
-seizing all the boats which could be found, and, finding that nothing 
was to be gained by lingering in the neighbourhood, retired to 
Orissa. Muhammad followed him, invaded Orissa in February, 
1478, and spent six months in the country, which he laid waste. 
He AA'as contemplating its annexation when envoys arrived from 
the raja, bringing numbers of dephants and other rich gifts and 
charged with expressions of contrition, but Muhammad refused to 
- retreat until the raja, most' unwillingly, had surrendered other 
tArenty-five elephants, the best which his father’s stables had con- 
tained. On his return he besieged Hambar in Kondavir, and on his 
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surrendering granted him his life, but destroyed the great temple 
of Kondavlr, built a mosque on its site, and earned the title of 
by slaying Avith his ovm hand some of the attendant Brahmana 

He made Rajamundry his headquarters for nearly three years 
and, having completel}’^ subjugated Teliugana, prepared to invade 
the eastern Carnatic, but, before setting out, provided for the 
efficient administration of Tclingana by dividing it into two pro- 
vinces, and appointed Malik Hasan to the eastern, or Rajamundry, 
division and A'zam Khan, son of the rebel Sikandar, to Warangal, 
which became the capital of the western division. The kingdom 
had outgrown the old provincial system established by the first two 
kings of the dynasty. Its extension to the sea coast on the west 
and on the east had doubled the area of the old provinces of 
Gulbarga and Daulatabad, and very much more than doubled that 
of Telingana, the partition of which was part of a scheme for the 
division of the other provinces; but Malik Hasan, who had hoped 
to assume the government of the whole vast province, bitterly 
resented its dismemberment, and resolved to destroy Mahmud 
Gavan, the author of the scheme. He begged that he might be 
permitted to accompany the king on his expedition into the 
Carnatic and to leave his son Ahmad as the deputy at Rajamundry. 
Ahmad bore a higher reputation as a soldier than his ffither and 
had been provided with a fief in the Mahur district of Berar 
because it had been considered dangerous to employ father and 
son in the same province, but Hasan’s prayer was granted, and his 
son was summoned from Mahur and installed in Rajamundry. 

Narasimha, whose territory Muhammad invaded, was probably 
a viceroy or the descendant of a viceroy of the rajas of Vijayanagar, 
who had extended his power at the expense of his former masters 
until his territories included the eastern districts of their kingdom 
and extended on the north to Machchhlipatan (Masulipatam). 
Muhammad made Kondapalli his headquartei’s, and leaving his 
son Mahmud, with Mahmud Gavan, in that town led a raid to the 
famous temple of Kanchi (Conjeveram). He rode so hard that of 
6000 horse who had set out with him no more than forty, among 
whom were Yusuf ‘Adil Khan and Malik Hasan, were with him 
when he arrived at his destination. Hothing daunted he rode ■ 
towards the temple, from which emerged ‘many Hindus of devilish 
appearance, among them a black-faced giant of the seed of demons, 
mounted on a powerful horse, who, having regarded them fixedly, 
urged his horse straight at the king.’ "While his companions were 
occupied with other Hindus Muhammad slew this champion and 
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another, and entered the temple, plundered it, and slew the at- 
tendant Brahmans. 

After resting for a week in Conjeveram Muhammad sent 
15,000 horse against Narasimha and, having captured Masulipatam, 
returned to Kondapalli, where Malik Hasan, Zarlf-ul-Mulk, and 
the Deccaui party lost no opportunity of slandering Mahmud Gavan 
to him. 

It w’as at Kondapalli that Mahmud Gavan’s plan for the parti- 
tion of the four great tarafs or provinces of the kingdom was 
completed. As Telingana had been divided into the two provinces 
of Rajamundry and Warangal, so Bcrar was divided into those of 
Gawil, or northern, and Mahur, or southern Berar ; Daulatabad 
into those of Daulatabad on the east, and Junnar on the west ; 
and Gulbarga into those of Belgaum on the west and Gulbarga on 
the east. At the same time the powers of the tarafdars or provin-* 
cial governors ■were curtailed in many ways. Many of i^ieparganas, 
or sub-districts, in the provinces were appropriated as crown lands 
and removed from the jurisdiction of the governor, and all military 
appointments which had formerly been part of the governor’s 
patronage, were, "with the exception of the command of the 
principal fortress in each province, resumed by the king. Allow- 
ancps for the maintenance of troops, whether in cash or in grants of 
land, had hitherto been calculated at the rate of 100,000 huns for 
five hundred and 200,000 for 1000 horse. These sums were now 
raised to 126,000 and 250,000, but on the other hand a system of 
inspection and control -wss introduced, and deductions were made 
on account of men not regularl}' maintained and mustered. These 
reforms were most unpopular. Tlie older nobles disliked them 
because they curtailed the power and diminished the wealth of the 
pnuVincial governors, and all resented the curtailment of oppor- 
tunilies for peculation. They rendered their author more odious 
than ever to the Deccan! faction, headed by Malik Hasan, who 
- had been the first to suffer by them. 

The new governments were fairly diidded. Fathullah Tmad-ul- 
Miilk retained Gawil, Yusuf 'Adil ]^an Daulatabad, Malik Hasan 
Rajamundry, and Mahmud Gavan Belgaum, and to the four pro- 
vinces of Mahur, Junnar, Gulbarga, and Warangal Kliudavand 
Khan the African, Fakhr-ul-Mulk the Turk, Dastur Dinar the 
African, and A'zam Khan ' the Deccani were appointed. The 
Deccani faction thus held five of the eight provincial'governments, 
but this •advantage'w as neutralised by Malik Hasan’s hostility to 
the interloper, A'zam Khan. 
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' Tlie absence of Yusuf ‘Adil Khan with the field force encouraged 
Malik Hasan, Zaiif-ul-Mulk, and Miftah the African, the leaders 
of the Deccani party, to 'prosecute their designs against Mahmud 
Gavan. Tliey induced the keeper of his seals, an African, to affix 
his private seal to a blank paper, on which they wrote, above the 
seal, a letter to the raja of Orissa, informing him that the people 
of the Deccan were weary of the tyi’anny and perpetual drunken- 
ness of their king and urging him to invade the country. The paper 
was read to the king when he was drunk, and he at once sent for 
Mahmud Gavan, who insisted on obeying the summons, notmth- 
standing the protests of his friends, who warned him that mischief 
was brewing. Tlie king made no inquiries and did not even require 
the production of the messenger with whom the letter was said to 
have been found, but when Mahmud appeared roughly demanded 
what was the punishment due to a traitor. ‘Death by thejsword,’ 
replied the minister, confident in his innocence. The king then 
showed him the letter, and, having read it, he exclaimed, ‘By God, 
this is a manifest forgery ! The seal is mine, but the Avriting is none 
of mine, and I knoAV nothing of the matter.’ The king, disregarding 
Ins protestations of innocence, rose to leave the hall and, as he did 
so, ordered an Afi’ican named Jauhar to put him to death. Tlie 
minister knelt down and recited the shoi’t symbol of his faith, and 
cried, as the sword fell, ‘Praise be to God for the blessing of 
martyrdom ! ’ 

He Avas seventy-eight years of age Avhen, on April 5, 1481, he 
was unjustly put to death, and had served the Bahmam dynasty 
AAuth conspicuous ability and unAvavering loyalty for thirty-five years. 
He AA'as generous, charitable, learned, accomplished, and blameless 
in his private life. His attitude toAvards the Deccanis might have 
healed the disastrous feud betAveen them and the Foreigners, but 
for the inappeasable rancour of Malik Hasan, and his death de- 
prived his master of the only counsellor Avho united fidelity to ability. 

The troops and the mob Avere permitted to plunder his camp, 
but his oAvn Foreigners rode Avith all speed to the field force, Avhere 
they took refuge with Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, who Avas also joined by 
most of the Foreign nobles in the royal camp. 

The king sent for Nizam-ud-din Hasan Gilanf, the murdered 
man’s treasurer, and discovered, to his chagi-in, that Mahmud, Avith 
all his opportunities for acquiring Avealth, had left no hoard, having 
distributed his income, as he received it, in charity. The faithful 
servant boldly taxed the king with having shed innocent blood and 
challenged him to prove his minister’s guilt. Muhammad, too late. 
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commanclctl his bctra3'ci*s to produce the incsscuger •with whom the 
letter had been found, and on receiving no answer hurriedly left the 
hall of audience, leaving the courtiers trembling with apprehension. 
On reaching his chamber he gave way to paroxysms of grief and 
remorse. The body was sent to Bldar for burial, escorted b}’ the 
jmung prince Mahmud, the king himself being unable to accompany 
it owing to the refusal of the nobles to march with him. Fathullah 
and Khudavand Khan, both members of the Dcccani party, refused 
even to see him for the inirpose of discussing the punishment of the 
conspirators, and bluntly rcjdicd to Ins summons that they would not 
trust the murderer of such a minister ns Mahinfid, but would shape 
their conduct bj’ the advice of YHsuf ‘Adil Khan. Muhammad re- 
called Yusuf, but he would not join the royal c.amp, and encamped 
apart, with Fathullah and Khudavand Khan. 

The .wTetched king, thus deserted by the Foreigners and by the 
respectable portion of the Decenni part}', was thrown into the arms 
of the late minister’s beti'iayers and compelled to accede to their 
demands. Malik Ha.snn became lieutenant of the kingdom and was 
henceforth known ns hlalik Naib, his son Ahmad received his 
father’s title of Nizam-ul-Mulk and the province of Dnulatilbad, 
vacated by Yusuf, who had decided to take possession of Mahmud 
Gavsln’s fiefs of Belgaum and Bijapur, and Qivam-ul-Mulk the 
elder and Qivam-ul-Mulk the younger, two Turks who, from selfish 
motives, had attached themselves to Malik Naib’s faction, were 
appointed to Warangal and Rajamundry. 

The king set out for his capital, but the great nobles, except 
Malik Nfiib and his friends, marched and encamped at a distance 
from the roj'al troops and, on reaching Bidar, refused to enter the 
city and were dismissed to their provinces. Shortly afterwards he 
commanded Fathullah Tmad-ul-Mulk and Khudilvand Khan to 
accompany him to Belgaum, where he hoped to conciliate Yiisuf 
‘Adil Khan, but they, though the}' obeyed -the summons, would 
neither march •with the royal troops nor enter his presence, but 
saluted him always firom a distance and chose their own road. From 
Belgaum he proposed to visit Goa, but the nobles refused to accom- 
pany him and when news was received that Vira Krisimha of 
Vijayanagar was preparing to attack the port, Yusuf ‘Adil Klian 
was sent to its relief. Fathullah ‘Imild-ul-Mulk and Khudavand 
Khan returned to Berar without permission, and the king withdrew 
- to Kruzabad, where he endeavoured to drown his humiliation and 
grief in drink, and formally designated the young Mahmud heir to 
the throne. Tlience he returned to Bidar where, on March 22, 1482, 
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he died at the age of twenty-eight from the effects of incessant 
drinking, crying out in his last moments that Mahmud Gavan was 
slaying him. 

He was an accomplished and high-spirited prince of great energy 
and possessed considerable military ability. He was better served 
than any of his predecessors, and might have been the greatest 
prince of his house but for his addiction to drink, which destroyed 
first his reputation and then his life. He may be considered the last 
king of his line, for though five of his descendants followed him on 
the throne none was more than a state prisoner in the hands of 
ambitious and unscrupulous ministere. 

On the death of Muhammad his son Mahmud, a boy of tw'elve 
years of age, was seated on the throne by j\Ialik Naib, Qivam-ul-Mulk 
the younger, and Qasim, Barid-ul-Mamalik, another Turk who for 
selfish reasons had allied himself to Malik Naib’s faction. JTone of 
the Foreign Party or of the more respectable section of the Deccani 
Party was present at his enthronement, which was a mean spectacle, 
shorn of the magnificence to which courtiers and people were accus- 
tomed, and a superstitious populace augured ill of a reign thus 
ushered in. 

Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, with most of the Foreign and many Deccani 
officers, had been absent at Goa at the time of Muhammad’s unex- 
pected death, and on his return he marched to Bldar to make his 
obeisance to the new king. Disregarding the rule which prohibited 
the attendance of armed retainers at court he entered the palace 
with 200 picked troops. Malik Haib had drawn up 500 of the royal 
guards at the gate, but none ventured to oppose Yusuf, who, as a 
precaution against assassination, compelled Malik Haib and Qasim 
Barld-ul-Mamalik to precede him into the royal presence, where 
he took his place above them, notwithstanding Malik Haib’s high 
office. On leaving the palace Yusuf took Malik Haib by the hand 
and compelled him to accompany him as far as the gate. He lodged 
in the city with a guard of a thousand men while Darya Khan, with 
the rest of his army, remained on the alert wthout the walls. He 
resisted all Malik Naib’s attempts to induce him to bring his troops 
into the city, where the Deccanis might have surprised them, and 
when the nobles met for the purpose of apportioning the great 
ofSces of state acquiesced in the retention of the principal places 
in the capital by the Deccani fiiction. Malik Naib remained lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom, Qivam-ul-Mulk the elder became, minister, 
Qivam-ul-Mulk the younger master of the ceremonies, and Dilavar 
Khan the African assistant minister of finance. 
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This concession did not blind Mnlik N^fiib to tbc necessity for 
removing Yusuf, his most formidable enemy, and to this end be 
summoned from Warangal ‘Abdtillfib ‘Adil Khfin the Deccani, tbc 
deputy of Qivrun-ul-Mulk tbc elder in that province. It bad become 
customary to confer the same title on two men, usually a Deccani 
and a Foreigner, tbougb tbc two bearing tbc title of Qivam-ul- 
Mulk were both Turks, and there was commonly much jealousy 
between two bearers of tbc same title. ‘Abdullfib ‘Adil Kbfin's 
opportunities were, however, curtailed by tbc simultaneous arrival 
in the capital of Yusufs friend, Fatbiillrih ‘Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar. 

Malik Nuib first arranged that tbc troops of Bijfipur and Berar 
should be reviewed by the king and that at the review the DcccaTiis 
should fall upon tbc Foreigners. On the day .appointed be seated 
the king on one of tbc bastions of tbc citadel while the troops 
paraded below. Yusuf and Fathullfib were summoned to the royal 
presence and the young Mahmud, tutored by Malik Nuib, ordered 
the Dcccanis to punish the Foreigners for their insolence and in- 
subordination. Yusuf would have rejoined bis men, but Fatliullfib, 
to save bis life, detained him in tbc palace. Matters went ill with 
the Foreign troops until Daryii Kbfin marched into tbc city with 
the whole of tbc army of Bijapur, when street fighting continued 
for twenty days, and 4000 fell on both sides before the 'Ulama 
could restore peace. Yusuf ‘Adil Khan then returned with his 
troops to Bijapur, leaving Malik Kaib supreme in tbc capital. He 
associated Fatbullab *Imad-ul-Mulk with himself as minister, and 
Qasim Barid, who, though a Turk, had borne anns against the 
Foreigners, was rewarded with the post of KotwCd of the city, and 
the three carried on the administration for tbc next four years. 
Dilavar Khiin tbc African, resenting his exclusion from the highest 
oflSces, attempted, in obedience to the secret orders of the young 
king, who chafed under the restraint to wdiich he was subjected, 
to assassinate the ministers, but failed and was obliged to flee to 
Khandesh, w'hile the king W’as guarded more closely than before. 

Fathullab ‘Imad-ul-Mulk grew* weary of the atmosphere of 
treachery and intrigue which pervaded the capital, and returned to 
Berar, leaving Malik Naib supreme in the capital, and he, in order 
to extend his influence in the provinces appointed two Deccanis, 
Wahid-ud-din and Sharaf-ud-din, as deputies for his son Ahmad, to 
Daulatabad, conferred the government of Sholapur and Parenda on 
Fakhr-ud-dm the Deccani, whom he had entitled Khvaja Jahan, and 
sent Ahmad to Junnar. These measures were necessitated by the 
virtual detachment of all other provinces, where the royal seal no 
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longer commanded respect, the governors being well aware that all 
orders issued in the king’s name were in feet the decrees of the 
justly detested Malik Naib. In 1486 Qivam-ul-Mulk the younger 
rebelled in Telingana, and when Malik Naib marched against him 
complained to the king of the oppressive conduct of his minister, 
but the complaint was fi’uitless, for it was handed by the king to 
the minister. Najm-ud-din Gllanf, governor of Goa, died, and his 
servant, Bahadur GilanI, seized the fortress and repudiated his alle- 
giance to Mahmud Shah. Malik Naib’s son Ahmad accused Yusuf 
‘Adil Khan of countenancing and abetting the rebel, and thus further 
estranged the Foreigners. Zain-ud-dm *Ali, governor of Cliakan, 
refused, on the gi’ound that the Idng was not master in his o^ni 
kingdom, to recognise Ahmad as governor of Junnar, and when 
Malik ISTaib ordered Khvaja Jahau of Parenda and Wajih-ud-dln 
of Daulatabad to assist Ahmad in asserting his authority, Yusuf 
‘Adil IlLhan sent five or six thousand horse to the assistance of Zain- 
ud-dm ‘All. The news of this act of defiance reached Warangal, 
where Malik Naib and the king were endeavouring to suppress 
Qivam-ul-Mulk’s rebellion, and undermined the authority of the 
regent, whose arrogance had left him fi'icndlcss. Qasim Barld, the 
African eunuch Dastur Dinar, and other nobles complained of his 
behaviour to the king, who replied that none could be more dis- 
gusted than he mth his minister, and besought them to seek occasion 
to put him to death. Malik Naib Avas informed of the conference 
and fied from the camp, but instead of following the prudent course 
of joining his son Avithout delay made for Bidar Avhere Dilpasand 
Khan, one of his OAvn creatures, commanded the citadel. He and 
Dilpasand Khan broke into the treasury and began to raise troops, 
and the king, on receiving this neAvs, set out at once from Warangal. 
Malik Naib, not being strong enough to meet him in the field, pre- 
pared to carry oflT the treasure to Junnar, and join his son, but 
Dilpasand Khan deceitfully dissuaded him from this course and 
secretly sent a message to the king, assuring him of his loyalty and 
his readiness to obey any orders that he might receive. The king 
replied that he would best show his loyalty by sending to him Malik 
Naib’s head. Dilpasand Khan accordingly strangled the regent at 
a private interview and sent his head to the king, who entered the 
city and plunged into debauchery, neglecting aU public business. 

Meanwhile the quarrel between the Deccanis and the Foreigners 
continued Avith unabated rancour, and the former, dissatisfied 
Avith the king’s attitude, plotted to dethrone him. On the night of 
November 7, 1487, they entered the palace, where the king was 
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drinking^ and, shutting the gates behind them lest the Foreign troops 
should come to his assistance, entered the royal apartment. The 
few Turkish slaves in attendance held their ground against the con- 
spirators until the king had escaped to the roof of the great bastion 
of the palace, and then followed him, holding the narrow stairway. 
Mahmud found means to dispatch a messenger to the Foreign 
troops, and three or four hundred were soon assembled before the 
palace. Eight officers scaled the bastion and blew their whistles, 
‘and the conspirators, believing that all the Foreign troops had 
entered the palace, opened the gates to make their escape, but were 
driven back by some Persian troops. A large body of troops entered 
the building, and the royal servants, who had at first beiiiended the 
conspirators, now drove them, with fire and smoke, from the corner 
in which they were lurking, and slew them. 

Meanwhile the citizens, hearing the tumult in the palace, rose 
and plundered the houses of the Foreigners, but the Foreign troops, 
supplied with horses from the royal stables, suppressed the disorder, 
and when the sim rose on a scene of indescribable confusion the 
king took his seat on his throne and ordered a general massacre of 
the Deccanis and Africans. The carnage continued for three days, 
and was only stayed at the earnest prayer of a son of Shah 
MuhibbuUah. 

The \dng now devoted himself entirely to pleasure, and the 
great provincial governors, perceiving that he would never exercise 
his authority, began to strengthen themselves in their provinces, 
and when they attended him in court or camp shunned his presence 
as they had been wont to shun that of his fiither in the last days of 
his reign. 

-In 1490 Malik Ahmad Eizam-ul-Mulk, who had built the city 
of Ahmadhagar and called it after his own name, sent envoys to 
Yusuf ‘Adil Ehan of Bijapur and FathuUah Tmad-ul-Mulk of Berar, 
• inviting them to join him in assuming the royal title and asserting 
.their independence of Bidar, and from this date these three rulers 
became independent sovereigns of the territory which they had 
hitherto held as viceroys of the king of the Deccan^ Their dynasties 

^ The founders of the dynasties seem seldomt if ever, to have used the royal title » 
The Portuguese did not accord it to 7usnf *Adil Ehan, or to his son Isma'il ; Sultan 
QuH Qutb-ul-Mulk, vrho became independent in Telingana in 1612, never used it, as is 
evident from the epitaph on his tomb. Ahmad could hardly have borne it, for if his 
^ courtiers had been accustomed to it they would not have munnnred at his using an 
_ umbrella, and if these three did not assume it it is certain that Fathullah did not. 
They were, however, in all respects independent, though they sometimes, when it 
suited their policy and convenience, took the held with the puppet king of Bidar, or 
rather with his guardian, and their successors used the title of Shah. Burham I of 
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were known, from the titles borne by their founders, as the Nizam 
Shahi, ‘Adil Shahf, and ‘Imad Shahi dynasties, and later Qutb-ul- 
Mulk founded the Qutb Shahi dynasty at Golconda and Barid-ul- 
Mamalik the Barid Shahi dynasty at Bidar. 

These declarations of independence were not, except in the 
case of Ahmad, who never forgave Mahmud Shah for the murder 
of his father, prompted by disaffection towards the Bahmani 
dynasty, for which Yusuf and Fathullah entertained to the end of 
their lives sentiments of loyalty and affection, but it was impossible' 
to serve Mahmud, for he would not be served, and had no sooner 
escaped from the toils of one master than he submitted to another, 
so that loyalty to the king became no more than subservience to 
an ambitious minister. 

After the composition of the strife between the Deccanis and 
the Foreigners Qasim Barld-ul-Mamalik became lieutenant of the 
kingdom. He was a Turk, but he was a Sunni and had been a 
friend of Malik Naib, so that he was acceptable to the Deccanis 
but odious to the Foreign Party. He held the king in thrall, and 
made no pretence of consulting his wishes. One of his earliest 
measures was to seize the government of the region about the 
capital, to take the field against the officers commanding its 
numerous fortresses, who refused to surrender what they held of 
the king, and to infiict several defeats on the royal troops. Dilavar 
Khan the African returned from Khandesh to help the king, drove 
Q^im towards Golconda, and defeated him, but his troops, while 
pursuing those of Qasim, were thrown into confusion by an unruly 
elephant, their victory was turned into a defeat, and Dilavar Kha n 
was slain. Qasim returned to Bidar and reduced the king to a 
condition of such impotence that some writers date the foundation 
of the Barid Shahi dynasty from this year. 

Qasim Barid aimed at extending his power by reducing to 
obedience the provincial governors, and proceeded first against 
Yusuf ‘Adil Shah by inciting Saluva Timma, the regent of Vyaya- 
nagar, to attack him. The Hindus invaded Raichur Doab and 
captured both Raichur and Mudgal. Qasim then induced Ahmad 
Nizam Shah and Khvaja J ahan of Parenda to join him, and attacked 
Yusuf near Gulbarga, but Ahmad disappointed him by taking no 
part in the action, and Qasim and Khvaja Jahan were defeated. 

Alimadnagar was rebuked by Bahadur of Gujarat, who afterwards recognised it, for 
using it, and it was never recognised by the Mughul emperors, who always addressed 
the rulers of Bijapur, Ahmadnagor, and Golconda as ‘Adil KlxdUy NizSm-ziZ-JLrMZJfe, and 
Qutb-uZ-ilfulft. 
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In 1493 Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat complained that the pirate 
Bahadur Gilanl had plundered many ships of Gujarat and had sent 
his lieutenant, Taqut, to plunder the port of Bombay, and requested 
‘the King of the Deccan’ to control his refractory vassal. Qasim 
Band assembled the royal army and, carrying the king into the 
field, marched against the rebel, Yusuf, Ahmad, and Fathullah sent 
contingents to his aid, for it was to the interest of all that the king 
of Gujarat should have no pretext for invading the Deccan. 

Bahadur had established himself so firmly in the Konkan and 
the country above the Ghats that both Yusuf and Ahmad had been 
constrained to treat him with respect. When he heard that the royal 
army was marching towards his territory, and that an envoy was 
bearing B.farman to him, he forbade his road guards to permit the 
envoy to pass Miraj, and his defiant attitude left the allies no choice 
but to advance. To .Qutb-ul-Mulk the Deccani, now governor of 
Telingana, was entrusted the siege of Jamkhandi, but he was slain, 
and his title was conferred on Sultan Quli, a Turk of Hamadan, 
who held fiefs in Telingana. Sultan Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk captured 
the fortress, handed it over to the officers of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, and 
advanced to Mangalvedba, where Baliadur had taken refuge. 
Meanwhile the royal army had advanced to Miraj, and, after 
defeating Bahadur’s troops before that place, captured the fortress, 
but weakly permitted the garrison to join BahMur. The royal 
army marched fi:om Miraj to Panhala, and some of the coimtiers 
secretiy informed Bahadur that the lung was well disposed towards 
him, and that a submissive attitude would probably earn him a 
pardon. Negotiations were accordingly opened, but the terms 
offered by Qasim Barid were so generous as to encourage Bahadur 
to believe that his enemies despaired of crushing his revolt, and he 
loudly boasted that he would conquer both the Deccan and Gqjarat. 
Qasim Barid was loth to crush the rebel, whom he regarded as 
a useful counterpoise to the power of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, but as 
Bahadur was not disposed to submit the Avar continued, and 
Khvaja Jahan -besieged him in Panhala, and reduced him to such 
straits that he sent an envoy to the king offering to submit on no 
other condition than that his life should be spared. The requii'ed 
assurance was given, but in the meantime Bahadur had escaped 
from Panhala and demanded impossible conditions. Sultan Quli 
Qutb-ul-Mulk was therefore sent to continue the siege of Panhala 
and Khvaja Jahan was sent against Bahadur. He defeated and 
slew the rebel, whose head was severed from his body, -and sent to 
the king, and his lands were bestowed on ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan'ani, 
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whom Qasim Band selected as one likely to be able to hold his 
own against Yusuf *Adil Shah. The Mng and Q^im Barid visited 
Dabhol and on their return towards Bidar were entertained for 
some time at Bijapur by Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. 

In 1496 some changes were made in the provincial governments. 

, On the death of Qutb-ul-Mulk the Deccani Dastur Dinar the 
African had been appointed governor of western Telingana. He 
was now transferred to Gulbarga, his former fief, to make way for 
Sultan Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk, to whom the reward of distinguished 
service was dua The African, resenting his supersession, rebelled, 
and occupied those districts of western Telingana. which adjoined 
Gulbarga. Qasim Barid was obliged to enlist the aid of Yusuf 
‘Adil Shah against the rebel, and Dastur Dinar was defeated, cap- 
tured, and sentenced to death, but was almost immediately pardoned, 
and even reinstated in the fief of Gulbarga. 

In 1497 the Deccanis again conspired to destroy the Foreigners 
at Bidar, but the plot was discovered and Qasim Barid put the 
leading conspirators to death. 

On May 3, 1494, during the expedition against Bahadur, a son, 
named Ahmad, had been born to the king, and in 1498 a marriage 
Avas arranged between the child and Bibi Sati, daughter of Yusuf 
‘Adil Shah. Qasim Barid and the king, Yusuf, Khvaja Jahan of 
Parenda, and Sultan Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk assembled at Gulbarga to 
celebrate the betrothal. During the festivities a serious quarrel 
broke out betAveen Dastur Dinar and Yusuf, who claimed suzerainty 
over him. The support given to Dastur Dinar by Qasim Barid bred 
another quarrel betAveen him and Yusuf, Sultan Quli supported 
Yusu^ and the strife became general. Qasim Barid, Dastur Dinar, 
and Khvaja Jahan fied to Aland and were pursued by Yusuf, who 
defeated them at Gunjoti, drove Qasim Barid to Ausa and Khvaja 
Jahan to Parenda, and assumed that control of the king of which 
he had deprived Qasim, but, having obtained from him such grants 
and dignities as he required, permitted him to depart for Bidar, 
whither Qasim Barid immediately returned and resumed his former 
position. 

At the end of this year Yusuf attempted to compel Dastur 
Dinar to acknowledge his suzerainty, but the African gained 
Avithout difficulty the support of Ahmad Hizam Shah as well as 
that of Qasim Barid, both of whom were interested in curbing 
Yusuf’s ambition, and he was content to abandon the enterprise on 
obtaining from Bidar a decree prohibiting Ahmad from attacking 
him. 
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In 1504 Qiisim Band died, and was succeeded at Bidar, as a 
matter of course, by liis son, Amir ‘AH Barld, and Fathullfdi died 
in Bcrar and was succeeded, in like manner, by his son, ‘Alfi-ud-dhi 
‘Imiid Shfdi. In the same year Yilsuf marched to Gulbarga, defeated 
Dastfir Dinar, put him to death and annexed the province of Gul- 
barga to Ins dominions. He now believed himself to be strong enough . 
to carry out a project which he seems to have cherished for some 
time, and established in his dominions the Shiah religion, to which 
he was devoutly attached. Tlic hlmtha and the call to prayer were 
reeited after the Shiah form, and the use of the Sunni form was 
prohibited. His decree raised a stonn of discontent in his kingdom, 
where the majority of JIuslims of the middle and lower classes was 
Sunni, and funiished all other rulers in the Deccan with a pretext 
for attaeking the daring innovator. Alahmfid Shfdi, under the in- 
structions of Amir ‘AH Band, commanded ‘Alfi-ud-din ‘Iinfid Shfdi, 
Kliudfivand Ivlifin, Ahmad Nizam Shfdi, and Sultan QuH Qutb-ul- 
jVIulk of Golconda to aid him in punishing the heretic, and the 
manner in which each received the order illustiates their political 
rather than their religious views. Ahmad Nizam Shfdi responded 
with alaerity, both as a Sunni and as a pcrsoii.al enemy of Yusuf, 
but ‘Alii-ud-din ‘Imiid Shfdi and Kliudfivand Khan, though Sunnis, 
paid no heed to it, being ivell disposed towards Yusuf and resentful 
of Amir ‘AH Barid’s ascendaney at Bidar. The Shiah Qiitb-ul-Mulk, 
though he was a personal friend of Yusuf obeyed the order without 
hesitation. His appointment to Golconda ivas recent, he still 
regarded ordera from Bidar, from whatever source they emanated, 
as binding on him, and he probably disapproved of Yusufs aetion 
as inopportune and likely to render his religion odious. 

Yusuf, unable to withstand the eonfederaey arrayed against 
him, fled to Berar and took refuge with ‘Alil-ud-dln ‘Imiid Shiili, 
who -was sympathetie, but could not protect him against liis ene- 
mies and advised him to retire into Kluindesh. From IHifmdesh 
■Yusuf sowed dissension among his enemies. He wrote to Ahmad 
and Qutb-uI-Mulk warning them against Amir ‘All Barid, ‘the Fox 
of the Deecan,’ who desired to destroy him only that he might 
seize Bijapur and dominate the whole of the Decean. Having 
thus detaehed the two most powerful members of the con- 
federacy he addressed to Mahmud Shah a petition seeking for 
pardon, to which an unflivourable answer was dictated by Amir 
' ‘AH Band, whereupon Yusuf returned and ivith the assistance of 
‘Alorud-dln ‘Imad Shah attacked Mahmud Shah and Amir ‘AH 
Band at Kalam in Berar. The king and his minister were 
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defeated and fled to Bldar, leaving their camp in the hands of 
the allies. 

In 1509 Ahmad Nizam Shah died and was succeeded by his son, 
Burhan I, and in the following year Yusuf ‘Adil Shah died and was 
succeeded by his son Isma'il, and Khvaja Jahan died at Farenda. 

« In 1512 Sultan Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk of Golconda, unable to maintain 
any longer the fiction of loyalty to Mahmud Shah, assumed in- 
dependence in Telingana. He did not use the royal title but is 
usually described by historians as Sultan Quli Qutb Shah\ 

In 1514 Amir ‘AH Barid conferred on Jahangir Khan, the 
adopted son of Dastur Dinar, the title of Dastur-ul-Mamalik, and 
established him as provincial governor of Gulbarga. In order to 
deter Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah fi’om molesting him he obtained assistance 
from Sultan Quli Qutb Shah and Burhan Nizam Shah, and invaded 
the kingdom of Bijapur, carrying Mahmud Shah with him. Is’na‘il 
defeated the invaders, captured Mahmud, who was wounded'^^^^ he 
action, and his son Ahmad, and conciliated his captive hi,, 
courtesy and deference. He marched with him to Gulbarga > ^^here 
Bibi Sati was delivered to her affianced husband, Prince .^mad, 
and dispatched 6000 horse to escort Mahmud to Bidar. the 
approach of this force Amir ‘Ali Barid fled to Ausa, but, 
obtained help from Burhan Nizam Shah, returned to Bidar, com- 
pelled the cavalry from Bijapur to retire, and again resumed 
control of the king and what remained of his kingdom. 

The miserable king made one more efibrt to free himself from 
this thraldom, and fled to Berar, where he sought an asylum with 
‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah, who readily espoused his cause and marched 
with him to Bidar, but Amir ‘Ali Barid had again obtained help 
from Burhan Nizam Shah and drew up his army before Bidar to 
oppose his master and ‘Ala-ud-din. The latter could not take the 
field without Mahmud, whose presence was his sole justification for 
appearing in arms before Bidar, but Mahmud, when he should 
have been at the head of his troops, was loitering in his bath, and 
was so annoyed by an impatient message Avhich he received from 
‘Ala-ud-din that when he was dressed he rode to Amir ‘Ali Barid’s 
camp, and ‘Ala-ud-din was compelled to retreat. Henceforth none 
would help the wetched puppet, Avho was interned in a villa at 
Kamthana, two leagues from Bidar. 

^ Some English and Hindu historians, ignorant of the meaning of his name, Sultan 
Quli, have taken the first half of it to be a royal title, and described him as King Quli 
Qutb Shah. This is a mistake. The word Saltan was part of his name,' which means 
‘ the Slave of the King.’ * King Quit ’ is nonsense. 
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In 1517 Auur ‘All Batid, taking Mahmud Shah with him, 
marched to punish Sharza Khan, the son and successor of Khuda- 
vand Khan of Mahur, who had plundered Kandhar and Udgir. 
Sharza Khan and one of his brothers were slain in the field, and 
Mahur was besieged, but ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah marched to its 
relief and compelled Amir *Ali Baiid to retire. He placed Ghalib 
Khan, another son of lOiudaTand Khan, in Mahur as his vassal, 
and thus established his authority in southern as well as northern 
Berar. 

Mahmud Shah died, worn out with debauchei-y, on December 7, 
1518, and his son Ahmad ^vas placed on the throne by Amir ‘Ali 
Band. He died in 1621 and his brother ‘Ala-ud-din was permitted 
to succeed. 

‘Ala-ud-din Bahmani was a spirited prince, and chafed under 
the yoke of the maire dit palais, of which he resolved to fi^ee 
himself. Having deceived him with specious expressions of his 
appreciation of his great services to the house of Bahman he 
arranged that the regent should be assassinated on the occasion of 
one of his monthly visits to him, but as he entered the royal 
apartment one of the assassins concealed behind the hangings 
sneezed, and Amir ‘All Barid withdrew in alarm and sent the 
eunuchs to search the inner apartment The conspirators were 
discovered and were executed in circumstances of great cruelty 
and ‘Ala-ud-din was deposed and imprisoned, and shortly after- 
wards put to death. 

Amir ‘Ali Barid would not yet venture to ascend the throne, 
but proclaimed Wali-Ullah, the brother of ‘Ala-ud-din. The new 
king, after a nominal reign of three years, was detected in an 
attempt to rid himself of his minister, and was deposed and put to 
death by Amir ‘Ali Barid, who married his widow and placed on 
the throne Kalimullah, the brother of the three preceding kings. 
Warned by the example of his predecessors he at first submitted 
meekly to the domination of the regent, but the news of the capture 
of Delhi by Babur encouraged him to seek aid of the conqueror, 
and he secretly sent to his court one of his servants, bearing a 
letter in which he promised to surrender the provinces of Berar 
and Daulatabad in return for restoration to the remainder of the 
kingdom of his ancestors and liberation from the thraldom in which 
he lived. He received no answer and Amir ‘Ali Barid’s discovery 
-of the secret mission so excited his apprehensions that in 1527 
he fied to Bijapur. Ismael ‘Adil Shah received him coldly, and he 
left his court for that of Burhan Kizam Shah I at Ahmadnagar. 
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Burhan received him with extravagant demonstrations of respect, 
treated him as his sovereign, and promised to recover Bidar for 
him, but he soon discovered that his host had no intention of ful- 
filling his promise. Burhan’s chief adviser, Shah Tahir, condemned 
the folly of according the honours of royalty to a stray mendicant, 
and the unfortunate Kalimullah was no longer admitted to court, 
but when he shortly afterwards died, not >vithout suspicion of 
poison, his body was sent for burial to Bidar, where it still rests. 
He was the last of his line, and on his flight fi’om Bidar Amir ‘Ali 
Barid was free to assert openly that independence which he had 
long enjoyed in fact. 

The relations of the Bahmanids Avith their subjects closely 
resembled those of their contemporaries and co-religionists with 
the peoples of northern India, and Avhere it difiered, difiered, per- 
haps, for the worse. Little heed Avas paid to the interests of the 
Hindu peasantry, and the Russian merchant, Athanasius Nikitin, 
describes the poverty and misery of the children of the soil and the 
Avealth and luxury of the nobles. Muhammad III AA'ho Avas reigning 
Avhen he Avas sojourning in the Deccan Avas, even in 1474, described 
as being ‘in the power of the nobles,’ of Avhom the chief was 
Mahmud Gavan, Malik-ut-Tujjar, who kept an army of 200,000 men. 
Another kept 100,000 and another 20,000 men, and many hJians 
kept 10,000. 

Drink Avas the curse of the race, and of the long line of eighteen 
kings there were few who Avere not habitual drunkards. Their 
addiction to this vice was the opportunity of informers, delators, 
and self-seekers, and inclined them to rash and inconsiderate action 
on the reports of such Avretches. Such actions, as in the case of the 
murders of Nizam-ul-Mulk Ghun and Mahmud Gavan, were the 
proximate cause of the ruin of the dynasty and of the dismember- 
ment of its kingdom. 

Some of the line Avere bigots, but their carelessness of the 
welfare of their Hindu subjects is to be attributed neither to their 
bigotry nor to the apathy bred of habitual drunkenness. It Avas 
merely the fashion of an age in which subjects were believed to 
exist for their rulers, not rulers for their subjects, and the 
peasantry of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar was equally 
neglected and equally miserable. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE FIVE KINGDOJIS OF THE DECCAN. a.d. 1627-1599 

When Kallmullah, tlie last of Baliman Slisili’s line, fled from 
Bldar, Amir ‘AH Band, ‘ the Fox of the Deccan,’ who had never 
ventured to ofiend his powerful neighbours by a formal asstimption 
of independence, becjimc independent by the act of his victim, and 
the tale of the five kingdoms of the Deccan was comijlete. 

Tlie liistor}' of these kingdoms is a record of almost continuous 
strife. Yusuf ‘Adil Shah and Sultan Qull Qutb Shah had always 
been Shiahs, Burhan, the son and successor of Ahmad Nizam Shah, 
was converted to that' faith, to which his successors adhered except 
during the brief reign of Isma'il, and the small Sunni states of 
Berar and Bldar, the former absorbed by Ahmadnagar in 1674 and 
the latter by Bijapur in 1619, could not have disturbed the har- 
mony which should have existed between them ; but community of 
religion, community of interests, and frequent intennamages were 
alike powerless to curb the ambition of the rulers of the three 
greater states, each of whom aspired to the hegemony of the 
Deccan. Common jealousies not only prolonged the existence of 
the smaller states, but saved each of the larger from annihilation, 
and the usual course of warfare was a campaign of two of the 
larger states against the third, the smaller states ranging them- 
selves as the policy of the moment might dictate. Tlie assistance 
given to an ally ivas so measured as to restrain him from over- 
whelming his adversary, and a decisive victory was often forestalled 
by a shameless change of sides, the perfidy of which bred a new 
casus belli. The bitterness thus engendered led to alliances between 
Muslims and ‘misbelievers’ against Muslims, but tliis policy, ap- 
-parently suicidal, produced a situation wliich enabled the petty 
kingdoms to succeed where the Bahmanids had failed, and to crush 
for ever the hereditary enemy. 

There was not wanting subject-matter of dispute. Tlie subjec- 
tion of the weaker governors in the four pairs of provinces into 
which the BahmanI dominions had been divided by Mahmud Gavan, 
who were often supported by their powerful neighbours; the mis- 
- chievous grant to Alunadnagar by Qasim Band, acting in the name 
of Mahmud BahmanI, of Sholapur and the disti’ict suiTOunding it, 
claimed by Bijapur; the refusal of .the king of Berar to surrender 
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peacefully Fathri, the ancestral home of the kings of Ahmadnagar, 
on whose border it lay; minor frontier disputes ; and the occasional 
defection of members of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty from the Shiah 
frith, reviving the old feud between Deccanis and Foreigners, with 
its intrigues and bloodshed, combined to banish peace from the 
Deccan. Even the attacks on Ahmadnagar by the Mughul emperors 
produced but a semblance of unity. Help came from the other 
kingdoms, but none put forth its full strength to avert a danger 
common to all. In later years, when only Golconda and Bijapur 
remained to stem the tide of imperialism, sympathy between the 
doomed states was more cordial, but selfishness and cowardice so 
restricted the assistance given by the former to the latter that 
Aurangzib, instead of meeting an alliance, was enabled to crush his 
victims singly. 

Tlie condition of Byapur at the time of the accession, at the 
age of thirteen, of Isma'il ‘Adil Shah was deplorable. All power 
was in the hands of the minister, Kamal Khan, a Deccani, who re- 
established the Sunni religion and was preparing to cede the old 
province of Gulbar^ to Amir ‘Ali Band in order that he might 
establish his own independence in the rest of the kingdom. The , 
Portuguese captured Goa on March 5, 1510, and the young Isma‘il 
recovered it on May 20, but in November the Portuguese returned, 
recaptured it, and established themselves permanently in the port. 

Kamal Khan was assassinated, his plot was frustrated, and the 
Foreigners expelled by him returned from the neighbouring king- 
doms in which they had taken refuge. Khusrav, a Turk of Lar, 
received the title of Asad Khan and the great fief of Belgaum, and 
a royal decree declared Deccanis, Africans, and even the children 
of Foreigners, born in India, to be incapable of holding oflSce in the 
state. 

Meanwhile events in Ahmadnagar followed a similar course. 
That state was in fact ruled by the minister, Mukammal Khan, a 
Deccani, and the Foreigners, having been foiled in an attempt to 
place BajajI, Burhan Nizam Shah’s brother, on the throne, fied to 
Berar and enlisted the aid of ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah, who espoused 
their cause and invaded the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, but was de- 
feated at Rahuri by Mukanunal Khan, who drove him into E[handesh 
and laid waste his Idngdom. 

The campaign of 1611 between Isma'il ‘Adil Shah and ‘All 
Barld Shah, in the course of which Mahmud Shah BahmanI fell 
into the hands of the former, has already been described. Shortly 
after this campaign Isma‘il was enabled to render to Shah Isma‘Il 
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Safari of Persia a service which earned for him a much prized 
honour. A Persian ambassador had been unnecessarily detained 
and humiliated at Bidar by the Sunni bigot Amir *Ali Barid, and 
obtained his dismissal by means of the representations of Isma'il 
‘Adil Shah. In the letter acknowledging this courtesy the Persian 
monarch accorded to the ruler of Bijapur the royal title, thus 
exalting him above his rivals, none of whom had received inde- 
pendent recognition of his royalty. 

A fresh quarrel broke out between Ahmadnagar and Berar. 
The town of Pathri, north of the Godavari and in the latter king- 
dom had been the home of the Brahman ancestors of Burhan 
Nizam Shah, and their descendants wished to enjoy the protection 
and patronage of their royal kinsman. Burhan therefore begged 
that the town might be ceded to him, offering a frvourable exchange 
of territory, but ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah rejected the offer and 
fortified the town, whereupon Burhan, in 1518, invaded his kingdom 
and captured Pathri. 

On the death of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar 
had invaded the Bijapur kingdom at the instigation of Amir ‘Ali 
Barid and annexed the Baichur Doab, and it Avas not until 1521 
that Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah was in a position to attempt to recover the 
province. He led a small army from Byapur and encamped on the 
north bank of the Krishna, which he crossed one evening, in a fit 
of drunkenness, at the head of no more than 2,000 men. His fol- 
lowers were cut to pieces and he himself escaped with difiicnlty and 
retired to Bijapur, where he forswore the use of wine until he 
should have recovered the Doab. 

Asad Khan Lari, who directed the policy of Bijapur, resolved to 
form an alliance with Ahmadnagar with the object of punishing 
Amir ‘Ali Barid for his having incited the Hindu to attack a Muslim 
kingdom. The two kings met, in 1524, at Sholapur,and Bibi Mariyam, 
the sister of Ismalil, was married to Burhan, but the alliance, instead 
of cementing friendship, bred enmity, for Isma'il’s ministers had 
promised that the fortress of Sholapur should be the dowry of the 
princess, but Isma'il, when its cession was demanded, professed 
ignorance of the obligation and refused to fulfil it, whereupon 
Burhan returned to Ahmadnagar and invited ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad 
Shah and Amir ‘Ali Barid to assist him in capturing the fortress, 
^ The three kings invaded Byapur in 1525 at the head of 30,000 
_horse, but were met near the frontier and gave way before the 
attack of the foreign mounted archers of Byapur. The day was 
decided by the collapse of Burhan, who, exhausted by heat and 
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thirst, was borne fainting from the field, accompanied by his 
retreating army. 

Ismail gave his younger sister in marriage to ‘Ala-ud-din of 
Berar and persuaded Sultan Quli Qutb Shah to aid him in re- 
covering Pathri, but ‘Ala-ud-din was not strong enough to retain it 
and in 1627 Burhan again took it and, aided by Amir ‘Ali Barid, 
captured the stronger fortress of Mahur and invaded Berar. 
‘Ala-ud-din and his ally, Muhammad I of Ebandesh, were defeated 
and driven into Khandesh while the armies of Ahmadnagar and 
Bidar ravaged Berar. The fugitives appealed to Bahadur of Gujaral^’ 
who welcomed the opportunity of extending his influence in the 
Deccan and set out in 1628 for Alimadnagar. The intervention of 
Gujarat temporarily united Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, and Burhan, 
who withdrew to Bir, was joined by contingents of 6000 horse from 
Bijapur and 3000 from Bidar. Bahadur occupied Ahmadnagar, 
though his advanced guard suffered two defeats on the way thither, 
and Burhan and Amir ‘Ali Barid retired to Parenda and thence to 
Junnar, from which place their light horse was able to cut oflF the 
invaders’ supplies.' Bahadur, when provisions failed at Ahmad-' 
nagar, marched to Daulatabad and besieged the fortress, while the 
allies occupied the hilly counfry in the neighbourhood and re- 
peated the tactics which had driven him from Ahmadnagar. It was 
evident by now that he was intent solely on his own aggrandisement, 
and ‘Ala-ud-din of Berar and Muhammad of Kliandesh readily 
agreed to desert him in consideration of Burhan’s promise to 
restore all that he had taken fi’om them. The approach of the 
rainy season of 1629 warned Bahadur of the necessity for retreating' 
before the roads became impassable, and Burhan obtained peace 
on paying an indemnity and causing the hhutha to be recited in 
Bahadur’s name. Burhan indemnified Muhammad of Khandesh for 
his losses, but made no reparation to ‘Ala-ud-din, and even retained 
Pathri and Mahur. 

The inveterate plotter Amir ‘Ali Barid had endeavoured to 
tamper with the loyalty of the contingent sent from Bijapur to the 
assistance of Ahmadnagar, and Burhan could not withhold his 
approval from Ismail’s proposal to punish him. Ismail marched 
to Bidar, and Amir ‘A IT, now an old man, retired, leaving the defence 
of the fortress to his sons, and sought aid of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 
Isma‘il defeated a relieving force from Golconda and Amir ‘Ali 
withdrew to Udgir and begged ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah to help 
him. ‘Ala-ud-din would not oppose rsma‘il, but marched to Bidar 
and interceded with him, but he refused to hear of negotiations 
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until Bidar should have been surrendered. Amir ‘Ali sorrowfully 
withdrew to drown his troubles in drink, his troops followed his 
example, and Isma'il, hearing of their demoralisation, sent Asad 
Klifin Lari to attack his camp. He found all, even those on guard, 
in a drunken stupor, and he and his followers were able to enter 
Amir ‘All’s tent, place the old man in a litter, and bear him aw'ay. 
The jolting of the litter gradually awoke him from his drunken 
sleep, and, starting up in terror, he cried that the were 
carrying him off. He was undeceived by Asad Khan, u-ho rebuked 
him for his gross indulgence and unsoldierly behaviour, and carried 
him before Isma'il. At the public audience the wretched old man 
was compelled to stand for two hours, bareheaded and neglected, 
in the burning sun, and was then led forward atid sentenced to 
death unless Bidar were immediately surrendered. To the order 
which he sent to his son the reply sent was that he was an old man, 
the short remainder of whose life would be dearly purchased by 
the surrender of such a fortress as Bidar, but with this official reply 
his son sent a private message to the effect that he would surrender 
the place should all other means of saving his life fail. It was sur- 
rendered when Amir ‘Ali was about to be trampled to death by an 
elephant before the bastion on which his sons took the air, and 
Ismri‘il, after permitting his prisoner’s sons to leave the fortress 
with their dependants, who smuggled out most of the jewels of the 
Bahmanids, entered the capital of the Deccan and took his scat 
upon the turquoise throne. He made Amir ‘Ali a noble of the 
kingdom of Bijiipur, and it was Jigrecd that he and ‘Ala-ud-din 
•‘Imad Shfih should first aid him in recovering the Raichur Doab, 
and that they should then march northwards to recover Mfiliur and 
Piithri for ‘Ala-ud-din. 

Krishna Devaraya of Vijaj'anagar had recently died, and in the 
confusion which followed his death lBma‘il was able to reduce both 
Raichur and Mudgal "within three months. The recovery of the 
Doab released him from his vow of abstinence and he celebrated 
the occasion by a select symposium, at which only ‘Ala-ud-din and 
Asad Khan Lari at first sat with him, but both begged him to 
admit Amir ‘Ali, and he consented, but when ‘the Fox’ entered 
quoted from the chapter ‘The Cave’ in the Koran the words,- 
‘Tlieir dog, the fourth of them.’ Amir ‘Ali did not understand 
Arabic, but a burst of laughter from ‘Ala-ud-din apprised him that 
■ he was the victim of a jest, and he wept with humiliation and 
resentment, while the others laughed. Isma‘il pitied his distress 
and foolishly promised, in his cups, to restore Bidar* to him. 
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Disturbing rumours, that Bahadur meditated another invasion 
of the Deccan postponed the joint expedition for the recovery of 
Mahur and Pathri, and ‘Ala-ud-din hastily returned to Berar, while 
Isma'd restored Bidar to Amir ‘Ali on condition that he ceded 
Kaliyani and Kandhar, a condition which he never fulfilled. 

In 1531 Bahadur annexed the kingdom of Malwa, and this 
accession of strength to Gujarat so alarmed Burhan that he sent 
Shall Tahir, a famous theologian, to arrange a meeting between 
himself and Bahadur. Shall T^hir, as the envoy of an inferior, was 
at first ill-received, but ample amends were made to him when his 
merit was discovered. Burhan was received in the neighbourhood 
of Burhanpur, where Bahadur was visiting Muhammad, but it was 
only by means of Shah Tahir’s ingenious trickery that he received 
permission to seat himself in Bahadur’s presence. At the cost of 
some humiliation he obtained from Bahadur recognition of his royal 
title and the insignia of royalty captured from Mahmud II of Malwa. 
Bahadur’s conciliatory attitude was adopted for the purpose of 
enlisting Burhan’s aid in a campaign against Delhi, but Mled of its 
object, for Burhan ceased not secretly to urge Humayun of Delhi 
to attack Gujarat. 

Ismail’s attempt, later in the year, to enforce his demand for 
the surrender of Kaliyani and Kandliar drew from Bm’han an in- 
solent letter commanding him to abandon the enterprise. Ismail’s 
reply is an interesting example of the jealousy of the Muslim rulers 
of the Deccan regarding the use of the royal title. He twitted 
Burhan with the use of a title conferred by the leader of a gang of 
Gujaratis and of the second-hand and soiled insignia of Malwa, and* 
vaunted his own title, confeiTed by the Shah of Persia. War broke 
out and Burhan and Amir ‘Ali marched to the Bijapur frontier, 
but Asad Khan Lari inflicted on them near Naldrug a defeat which 
sent Burhan, in headlong flight, to Ahmadnagar. In the autumn of 
1632 commissioners from both kingdoms met, and framed a treaty 
which permitted Burhan to annex Berar and Ismail, who already 
claimed Bidar, to annex Golconda, so that the whole of the Deccan 
would be divided betM'een Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, the latter 
receiving the lion’s share. 

In pursuance of tliis treaty Ismail and Amir ‘Ali Barid in 1634 
besieged Kalgunda, about sixty miles south of Golconda, and repulsed ' 
the relieving force sent by Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. The garrison 
was on the point of surrendering when Isma‘il fell sick and set out 
to recruit his health at Gulbarga, leaving Asad Khan Lari to prose- 
cute the siege, but on August 27, as he was starting in a litter, he 
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suddcnl}’ died. Asad lilian sent the body to GogI for burial, raised 
the siege, and retired to Gulbarga, where, witli many misgivings he 
gave eflect to his late master’s will by raising to the throne his 
eldest son, Mallfi Khan, a worthles.s and debauched youth, and 
retired to Belganm, leaving the j’oung king’s grandmothci*, PnnjI 
Khfitun, to manage the affairs of the kingdom as best she could. 
Mallu’s licentiousness, which did not spare the honour of the leading 
families of the kingdom, soon convinced her of the futility of the 
attempt and early in March, 15.35, Msillfi was deposed, with the 
approval of Asad Khan, and his next brother was raised to the thi-one 
as Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I. 

Ibrahim had imbibed the Sunni doctrines, and on his accession 
established that religion in place of the Sliiah faith, dismissed the 
Foreign officers and troops to make way for the less efficient 
but more orthodox Deccanis and Africans, and struck a further 
blow at foreign influence in the state by substituting the vernacu- 
lar languages, Canarese and Marathi, for Persi.an as the offlcial 
languages. This measure facilitated the employment of native 
Brahmans in the administration and excluded foreigners. 

The first of Ibrahim’s many wars was a campaign against 
Vijayanagar, for which the intestine affairs of that state funiished 
a pretext For some years past the actual rulers had been the 
ministers, and when Veiikataniya, the regent, attempted in 1530 
to assume the style of royalty, public opinion obliged him to cn- 
thvone a child of the royal house, and to appoint as his guardian 
his maternal uncle, Hoj Karmal Baj. Wliile the regent was engaged 
. with a refractory chieftain in a remote part of the kingdom the 
mob at Vijayanagar rose in the interests of their young raja, and 
Hoj Karmal, intoxicated by the prospect of power, put his nephew 
to death and usurped the throne. The people, disgusted by this 
outrage, opened communications Avith Venkataniya and Hoj Karmal 
sought aid of Ibi-ahim. Venkataraya, anxious to prevent, at all 
•costs, Muhammadan invasion, feigned submission to the usurper 
and reminded him of the excesses committed in past times by their 
hereditary enemies. Hoj Karmal, beguiled by the regent’s profes- 
sions and terrified by his waniings, assured Ibrahim that he had no 
need of his services and bribed him Avith a large sum of money to 
retire, and Venkataraya marehed on Vijayanagar. Hoj Narmal’s 
' fantastic. tyranny had rendered him odious to all, and when he 
- discovered that he would probably be smTendered and called to 
account for the murder of his nepheAV the Avretched maniac ham- 
strung the royal horses, blinded the elephants, ground the jeAvels to 
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powder, and plunged a dagger into his own breast. Venkataraya 
ascended the throne ofVijayanagar without opposition, and Ibrahim, 
on the pretext that he had broken faith with his late ally, sent an 
army under Asad Khan Lari to besiege Adoni, where he was defeated 
by Venkatadri, brother of Venkataraya. Tlie story told by Muslim 
chroniclers of a successful night attack on the Hindu camp, which 
redeemed his defeat, is to be regarded with suspicion, for he was 
obliged to obtain his master’s sanction to a treaty of peace. 

In 1637 Burhan Nizam Shah was converted to the Shiah faith 
by Shah Taliir, who had taken advantage of his successful treatment 
of the dangerous illness of ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, a favourite son, to in- 
fluence a grateful father. Tlie conversion did not improve Burhan’s 
relations ndtli his Sunni neighbour, Ibrahim, and gave the enemies 
of Asad Khan Lari, one of the few Foreign Shiahs left in the 
kingdom of Bijapur, an opportunity of compassing his downfall 
by accusing him of being in treasonable correspondence with the 
Shiah Burhan. The accusation was false, but it suited Burhan to 
assert its truth and in 1540 he marched, with Amir ‘Ali Barld, to 
Parenda, annexed Sholapur, and advanced towards Belgaum. His 
dexterous use of the false accusation paralyzed resistance, for 
Ibrahim saw in his advance confirmation of Asad Khan’s treason, 
and Asad Khan was not strong enough to meet him in the field and 
dared not, for fear of misconstruction, march to his master’s assist- 
ance, and the only course left open to him was to join the invader 
with a view to using his influence in the direction of peace. 

Ibrahim retired to Gulbarga, where he was joined by Darya 
‘Imad Shah, who had succeeded his father in Berar in 1529, and 
Burhan and Amir ‘Ali occupied and burnt the city of Bijapur, but 
abandoned the siege of its citadel in order to pursue Ibrahim. 
As they approached Gulbarga, Asad Khan, with his 6000 horse, 
deserted them and joined his master, and Ibrahim and Darj^a thus 
reinforced, compelled Burhan and Amir ‘Ali to retire towards Bir, 
and followed them closely. From Bir they were driven to the 
hills above Daulatabad where, in 1642, Amir ‘Ali Barid died, and 
was succeeded in Bidar by his son ‘Ali Barid Shah. Burhan pur- 
chased peace by the retrocession of Sholapur and a promise never 
again to molest Bijapur. 

Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda had reached the great age 
of ninety-eight, and Jamshid, his second surviving son,, who had 
grown grey in the expectation of succeeding him, caused him to be 
assassinated on September 3, 1543, and ascended the throne. 

Sultan Quli had been in alliance with Burhan, who, eager to 
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avenge his recent defeat and Iminiliation, easily persuaded Jamshld 
to renew the treaty, and, by inviting the raja of Vijayanagar to 
join tlic alliance against Ibnlhlin, committed an act of trcachcr}' 
and folly which he afterwards had cause to repent bitterly. 

In 1543 the kingdom of Bijapur was invaded by a Hindu anny 
which besieged Rslichfir, by Jamshld, who occupied the Gulbarga 
district and besieged Hippargl,and b}* Burhfui and ‘Ali Band Shah, 
who besieged Sholfipur. Ibnihim, thus beset, knew not whither to 
turn, but by means of flattery and concessions eventually succeeded 
ill persuading Burhfin and Sadashivaniya of Vijayanagar to retreat, 
and left Asad Khan Lfirl free to attack Jamshld. He destroyed a 
fort which JamsliTd had built at KfiknT, twice defeated him in the 
field, and drove him almost to the gates of Golconda, where he 
again defeated him and in single combat, after the manner of the 
Deccan, wounded him severely in the face. After such victories it 
was easy to enforce satisfactory terms. 

In the following year the confederacy was renewed, and Burhfin, 
at the instance of Sadashivaniya, besieged Gulbarga, but was 
defeated by Ibnlhlm and driven from the kingdom. Burhfin en- 
deavoured to reconstruct the confcdcracj’, but ‘All Barld Sliiili had 
come to the conclusion that it was his duty to support the Sunni 
rather than the Shiah, and insulted Shfih Tfihir, Burhfin’s envoy, 
who returned to Ahmadnagar breathing vengeance. Burhan then 
invaded the kingdom of Bidar and, in spite of the jissistance which 
it received from Bijapur, captured the fortresses of Ausa, Udgir, 
and Kandluir. 

Ibrahim attributed these defeats to the treachery of his own 
servants, and put to death without trial seventy Muslim and forty 
Brahman olhcials whom he suspected, so enraging his courtiers and 
officers that they entered into a conspiracy to depose him and raise 
to the throne his brother ‘Abdullah. Asad Khan, who had fallen 
under suspicion and retired to Belgaum, opened communications 
' with the Portuguese of Goa, Burhan, and Jamshld, ivith a view to 
enlisting their support Ibrahim's discovery of the plot was followed 
by a number of ruthless executions, and ‘Abdullah fled to Goa and 
was well received by the Portuguese, who prepared to espouse his 
cause in considemtion of the cession of the Konkan, which had 
been promised to them as the price of their support 

When Burhan and Jamshld marched in person on Bijapur Asad 
Khan refused to join them, fearing lest they should divide the 
kingdom between themselves, and while they retired to their own 
dominions the Portuguese withdrew their support from the pre- 
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tender, whose party, both in Bfjapnr and in Goa, dissolved, but the 
Konkan, disappointed of annexation by the Portuguese, revolted 
against Ibrrihim, who erossed the Ghats with a large army and 
erushed the rebellion. The veteran Asad Khan was reconciled to 
his master, who visited him on his deathbed on March 4, 1646. 

In 1647 Burhan returned to the fatal policy of an alliance with 
Sadashivaraya and besieged Sholapur. By his ally’s advice he 
determined to deal first with ‘All Band Shah, and, having raised 
the siege of Sholapur, opened that of Kaliyani. Ibrahim marched 
to its relief, but was surprised by Burhan on November 14, the 
festival which terminated the month of fasting, and his army, 
which had neglected every military precaution, fied in confusion. 
Kaliyani fell, but Ibrahim, reassembling his army, marched on 
Parenda. His troops, finding the gates open, occupied the fortress, 
slew some of the garrison and put the rest to fiight, and Ibrahim, 
leaving a Deccani officer in command of the place, retired to Bijapur. 
Rumours of the approach of Burhan so terrified this officer that 
without awaiting an attack he fled precipitately, with the garrison, 
to Bijapur, and was executed on his arrival there. According to 
the facetious account of the foreigner Firishta, ‘ the valiant Deccani 
was disturbed in the night by the buzzing of a mosquito, imagined 
that he heard Burhan’s trumpets, and, mounting his horse, rode for 
his life.’ 

In 1662 Burhan joined Sadashivaraya in the Raichur Doab, 
which was conquered and annexed to Vijayanagar, and afterwards 
took the fortress of Sholapur. In the following year he and his ally 
besieged Bijapur, while Ibrahim withdrew to Panhala, but a severe 
illness with which Burhan Avas smitten compelled him to return to 
Alimadnagar, where he died on December 30, his last moments being 
embittered by open strife between his sons, two of whom, Husain 
and *Abd-ul-Qadir, contested the succession to the throne. The 
former, with the aid of the Foreign faction, was victorious, and the 
latter fled to Berar. Of his four other sons Haidar, with the aid of 
his father-in-law, Khvaja Jalian of Parenda, made an abortive 
attempt to seize the throne, and on its failure fled to Bijapur, 
whither he was folloAved by his brothers ‘All and Muhammad Baqir, 
and Khudabanda, another son, fled to Bengal. 

Jamshid Qutb Shah, after his defeat by Asad Khan Lari, fell 
sick in Golconda, and his malady so embittered his temper as to 
render him obnoxious to his courtiers, who conspired to raise to 
the throne his brother Haidar. The conspiracy was discovered, and 
Haidar fled to Bldar, while Ibrahim, the king’s youngest brother. 
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fled to Vijayanagar and enjoyed the protection and hospitality of 
Sadashivaraya. Jamshid died in 1550, and the Foreign party en- 
throned his son, Subhan Quli, a child of two years of age, but 
discovering that without royal support, which a child could not 
give them, they were unable to cope with the Deccani fection, 
invited Ibraliim to return. He responded wth alacrity, entered 
Golconda, and on October 28, 1550, deposed his young nephew and 
ascended the throna 

Fresh strife was now brewing between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. 
In 1554 Khvaja Jahan of Parenda, attacked by Husain Nizam 
Shah I, fled to Bijapur, and at the same time Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, a 
Turk who had espoused the cause of ‘Abd-id-Qadir, left Berar and 
took refuge with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who bestowed on him the 
fiefs of the late Asad Khan Lan, so that he became the richest 
and most powerful noble of Bijapur. The two refiigees easily per- 
suaded Ibrahim to espouse the cause of his nephew *Ali, half-brother 
of Husain, who also had taken refuge at his court, and the prince 
was supplied with a small force and was sent to invade his half- 
brother’s kingdom, where he hoped to find many partisans, while 
Ibrahim besieged Sholapur, but ‘Ali was disappointed and Husain 
marched with Darya Tmad Shah to Sholapm*. Ibrahim sent Saif 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk, with the advanced guard, to check the advance of 
Husain and Darya, and the Turk rashly attacked the whole of 
Husain’s army. His small force was enveloped, and an ofiicer, who 
fled panic-stricken, falsely reported to Ibrahim that he had seen 
Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk dismount and do reverence to Husain, who had 
received him kindly. 

Ibrahim, without attempting to verify this story, retreated 
towards Bijapur, his march being accelerated by a report that Saif 
‘Ain-uI-Mulk, who was attempting to rejoin him, was pursuing him 
with hostile intent Husain, whose army had been severely handled, 
retired to Ahmadnagar, and Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk sent a message to 
. his master assmang him of his unwavering loyalty and asking for 
an advance from the treasury to enable him to equip his exhausted 
troops, but Ibrahim coldly replied that he had no longer any need of 
Ills services, and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, thus summarily dismissed, became 
a rebel and a free lance, and in March, 1555, occupied the fei'tile 
Man district, in the north-western comer of the kingdom, where he 
supported his troops by levying taxes on the cultivators. He gained 
more than one victoiy over the I’oyal troops, declared for ‘Abdullah, 
who was still at Goa, and at length signally defeated the royal army, 
led by Ibrahim in person, followed the fugitives as far as Torwa, 
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within four miles of Bijapur, and there proclaimed ^Abdullah king. 
Ibrahim, in his extremity, appealed to Sadashivaraya, who sent his 
brother Venkatadri, with 16,000 horse, to his assistance. ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk made a night attack on the Hindu army, but Venkatadri, 
accustomed to the tactics of Asad Khan Lari, was on the alert, and 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s force was nearly anniliilated. Ibrahim captured 
‘Abdullah and imprisoned him, and Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and his 
nephew Salabat Khan fled to the borders of Ahmadnagar and 
begged to be readmitted to the service of that kingdom. Husain 
treacherously returned a favourable answer, and caused ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk to be assassinated as he made his obeisance. Some of his 
followers saved their lives by accepting service under Husain, but 
the rest, including Salabat Khan, were murdered. The ladies of 
the murdered man's harem found an asylum at Golconda through 
the interest of his principal wife, who was a sister of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah. 

During the last two years of his reign Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
waged unsuccessful warflire against the Portuguese in the northern 
Konkan, and in 1558 died at Bijapur. It had been his intention to 
disinherit his eldest son ‘All, who was a Shiah, in favour of the 
younger, Tahmasp, but on discovering that Tahmasp was even a 
more bigoted Shiah than ‘All he let matters take their course. ‘All 
‘Adil Shah I reestablished the Shiah religion and Foreigners were 
again encouraged to enter the service of the state, and regained 
their old ascendancy. 

‘All immediately sought the assistance of Sadashivaraya for the 
recovery of Sholapui’, and Husain Kizam Shah and Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah invaded his kingdom and besieged Gulbarga, but Ibrahim, 
urged by Sadashivaraya, who had claims on his gratitude, and 
suddenly doubtful of the wisdom of crushing Bijapur, now once 
more a Shiah state, in the interests of Ahmadnagar, deserted 
Husain, who was obliged to raise the siege and retire. In the 
foUomng year ‘AH endeavoured to persuade Husain to restore to 
him Sholapur and Kaliyani, but Husain, though embroiled at the 
time with the Portuguese and warned by his advisers that ‘All was 
creating a powerful coalition against him, steadfastly refused to 
cede either fortress. 

The Portuguese had sought permission to build a fort at Rev- 
danda, near Chaul, but Husain detained their envoy and sent a 
force to build a fort on the site which they had chosen. Francisco 
Barreto, governor of Goa, caused the port to be blockaded until he 
could arrive with 4,000 Portuguese and a force of native troops. 
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and Husain sued for peace, which was concluded on the condition 
that neither party fortified either Chaul or Bevdanda. 

‘Al! ‘Adil Shah had succeeded in drawing Golconda into the 
confederacy against Ahmadnagar, and Husain, who stood alone, 
looked round for an ally, but could find none better than his 
neighbour of Berar. He and Darya ‘Imad Shah met at Sonpet on 
the Godavari, where he married Daulat Shah, Darya’s daughter. 

‘All now addressed to Husain a more peremptory request for 
the surrender of Sholapur and Kaliyani, and on receiving an 
insulting reply prepared to enforce his demand. He marched 
northwards, accompanied by Sadashivaraya with a large army, and 
was joined on his fi’ontier by Ibrahim Qutb Shah. As the allies 
advanced towards Alimadnagar, Husain, leaving a garrison in the 
fortress, retired to Paithan, on the Godavari, and summoned to his 
aid Darya Imad Sh^, Avho was, however, dissuaded fi-om joining 
him by Klianjahan, brother of ‘Ali BaridShahof Bidar, who joined 
‘Ali 'Adil Shah, while Darya’s minister, Jahangir Khan the Deccani, 
invaded Ahmadnagar with the army of Berar. 

Meanwhile the invaders were laying waste the country which 
they occupied, and the Muslims of all the armies were scandalised 
by the insults offered by the Hindus to their religion. Mosques 
were used as stables, or destroyed, and Muslim women were violated 
and enslaved by misbelievers. Ibrahim Qutb Shah again began to 
tremble for the balance of power, and entered into correspondence 
both with the garrison of Ahmadnagar, which he aided with supplies, 
and with Husain, whom he assured of his goodAvill. This correspond- 
ence was discovered, and ‘Ali and Sadasliivaraya bitterly upbraided 
Ibrahim, who deserted them by night and I’etired rapidly to Gol- 
conda, while one of his nobles joined the garrison of Ahmadnagar 
and eventually entered Husain’s service. 

Meanwhile Jahangir Khan of Berar received orders from his 
master to change sides, and proceeded to intercept all grain and 
provisions coming from the south for the allies. The invaders, 
reduced to great straits, raised the siege of Ahmadnagar and 
marched to Ashti, whence an army was sent to besiege Parenda. 
Husain, with whom was his ally Darya, sued for peace, and Sada- 
shivaraya, the dominant partner in the confederacy, insisted on 
three conditions, the surrender of Kaliyani to ‘Ali, the death of 
Jahangir Khan, whose interception of convoys had caused famine and 
much distress in his camp, and the personal submission of Husain. 
The second of these, the execution of an ally for faithful and 
efficient service, was impossible of acceptance but by one dead to all 
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sense of honour and of shame, but Husain accepted it and caused 
Jahangir Khan to be put to death, while his master, being to some 
extent in the murderer’s power, could do nothing to save his servant, 
but retired sullenly to Berar. Husain’s humiliation before Sada- 
shivaraya was a fitting punishment for his turpitude. The haught}*^ 
Hindu refused to acknowledge his salutation otherwise than by 
giving him his hand to kiss, and Husain in his wrath called for 
water and washed his hands. The insult was returned by the in- 
furiated Sadashivaraya, who uttered the threat, in Canarese, that 
if Husain had not been his guest the largest part of him that would 
have been left whole would have been his finger tips. The quarrel 
was composed, and Husain was compelled to surrender the keys of 
Kaliyani. 

Sadashivaraya, on his way back to Vijayanagar, treated ‘Ali as 
his servant, and the result of this unfortunate campaign was an 
increase of the bitterness between the Muslim kings and the 
humiliation of all before the Hindu. 

Husain’s first thought on reaching his capital was revenge, and his 
first act was to dismantle the mud fort of Ahmadnagar and to build 
in its stead a stronger and more spacious structure of stone, known 
as the Bagh-i-Ni%dm. In 1561 he opened negotiations with Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah, who had earned his gratitude in the late campaign, 
and in 1562 the two kings met before Kaliyani, where Husain’s 
daughter, Jamal Bibi, was married to Ibrahim and the siege of the 
fortress was opened. ‘Ali and Sadashivaraya marched to its relief 
and the armies of Berar and Bidar set out to join them. Darya 
Tmad Shah had died in 1561 and had been succeeded by his infant 
son, Burhan, but Berar was ruled by the minister, Tai^'ul or Tufal 
Khan, who acted as regent and was in this campaign unanimously 
supported by the nobles of Berar, who resented the murder of 
Jahangir Khan. 

Husain and Ibrahim raised the siege of Kaliyani and marched 
to meet their enemies. The rainy season of 1562 was now past, but 
an unseasonable storm had filled the rivers and converted the 
country into a quagmire. Husain’s wonderful train of 700 guns 
stuck fast in the mire, and he found it impossible to extricate more 
than forty of them, with which, abandoning his intention of attacking 
the enemy on that day, he returned to his camp. ‘All’s advanced 
guard discovered the abandoned guns and waggons, and the armies 
of Bijapur and Vijayanagar, having secured them, attacked the 
camp of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who fled. 

Having lost nearly all his artillery and discovered Ibrahim to 
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be a broken reed, Husain was constrained to retire. His camp and 
that of Ibriihlm were plundered, and their armies were much 
harassed during their retreat At Ausa IbiTihlm took his leave, but 
left the greater part of his array, under Murtaza Khan Ardistani, 
with Husain, Avho continued his retreat to Junnar, leaving a garrison 
in Ahmadnagar, which was besieged by ‘All and Ssidashivariiya. 
Tlie Hindus repeated, on a more extensive scale, the outrages 
which they had committed during the former campaign. Mosques 
were desecrated, defiled, or destroyed, the palaces of Ahmadnagar 
were throAvn down, and the "wives and daughters of Muslims were 
violated. ‘Ali, "who "was powerless to restrain his allies, persuaded 
Sadfishivaraya to raise the siege and join him in pursuing Husain, 
who retired to the hills as they approached Junnar, but detached 
his light troops to harass them and cut off their supplies. 

The rainy season of 1563 was now approaching, and as Husain 
■was inaccessible in his retreat in the Western Ghiits the allies 
returned to the siege of Ahmadnagar. Sadashivaraya foolislUy 
permitted his array to encamp in the dry bed of the river, and 
when the rains suddenly broke a flood carried away large numbers 
of his army. He was already weary of the campaign, and returned 
to his own country, while ‘Ali retired to Naldrug and rebuilt that 
fortress. 

The Barid Shfihl kings, who first committed the error of inviting 
the intervention of Vijayanagar in the affairs of the Muslim king- 
doms, could plead their own w’eakness and the neighbourhood 
of compaititively powerful states whose rulers they regarded as 
heretics ; but the kings of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, who followed 
their example, had no such excuse. The arrogance of Sadashivaraya 
had htuniliated and disgusted both his allies and his enemies, the 
excesses of his troops had horrified all Muslims, and he now 
demanded the cession of extensive tracts of territory, from Bijapur 
as the price of his assistance to ‘All, and from Golconda as the 
penalty of Ibrahim’s duplicity and hostility. 

It "was apparent to all that unless prompt measures were taken 
to curb his ambition the end of Muslim rule in the Deccan was at 
hand ; but nothing could be effected "without co-operation, and ‘All 
"was loth to approach Husain. Ibrahim acted as mediator and the 
differences between Ahmadnagar and Byapur were composed by 
two matrimonial alliances, Hadiyya Sultan, ‘All’s sister, being 
given in marriage to Murtaza, Husain’s heir, and Chand Bibi, 
Husain’s daughter, to ‘Ali. By this latter alliance the vexed question 
of Sholapur was temporarily laid to rest, and the fortress con- 
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stituted the dowry of Ohand BibT, Hhe Noble Queen.’ ‘Ali Barid 
Shah was drawn into the alliance and overtures were made to 
Berar, but the murder of Jahangir Khan was not yet forgotten, 
and Tufal Khan would join no confederacy which included the 
treacherous and ungrateful Husain. 

The offensive alliance of the four kings was formed in the summer 
of 1664, on December 12 they assembled at Sholapur, and on 
December 24 marched thence to Talikota, on the Khon river, near 
the Krishna. 

Sadashivaraya had been fully informed of what was going 
forward, and had not been idle. He sent his brothers, Tirumala 
and Venkatadri, with 32,000 horse, 300,000 foot, and 1,600 elephants, 
to hold the fords of the Krishna, and encamped with the rest of 
his army, which brought the strength of the Hindus up to 82,000 
horse, 900,000 foot, and 2,000 elephants, at a distance of ten miles 
jfrom that river. 

The allies, ha'nng discovered that there was no practicable ford 
for a great distance, other than that held in force by the Hindus, 
marched upstream and induced the enemy to follow them, leaving 
the ford unguarded. After three days’ march they suddenly turned 
in their tracks, and not only covered, between sunrise and sunset, 
the whole distance, but sent their advanced guard across the river 
by the deserted ford. During the night the rest of the army crossed, 
and advanced towards Sadashivaraya’s camp. Tlie armies were 
drawn up for battle on that day, but the Hindus failed to attack, 
and on the following day, January 6, 1666, the allies again drew up 
their forces. Their centre was commanded by Husain, their right 
by ‘AH, and their left by Ibrahim and ‘AH Barid Shah. The Hindu 
right, 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, and 600 elephants, was commanded 
by Tirumala, their centre by Sadashivaraya in person, "with 37,000 
horse, 600,000 foot, and 1,000 elephants, and their left by Venka- 
tadri, with 26,000 horse, 200,000 foot, and 600 elephants. The 
Muhammadan heavy field and light artillery, the arm in which they 
were strongest, was in the centre, under the command of Chalabi 
BumI Khan, the master of Husain’s ordnance. 

Sadashivaraya indulged both his pride and his infirmities by 
being borne to the field in a magnificent litter, and when urged to 
mount a horse declared that a horse was not necessary against an 
enemy so contemptible. He ordered that Husain should be slain 
and beheaded, but that ‘AH and Ibrahim should be taken alive. 

The Hindu infantry, in the first line, opened fire with rockets, 
matchlocks, and light guns, and their cavalry then charged the 
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Muslims, and pressed ilicm so hard that ‘AlT, Ibrsihlm, and ‘All 
Barld turned to flee, and ■were only arrested by encouraging 
messages from Husain, who stood his ground. The first discharge 
of his artilleiy did great execution among the Hindus, and Sada- 
6hivai-;T3'a, perceiving that victor^’^ was to be contested, left his 
litter and ascended a magnificent throne, which had been erected 
for him beneath a rich cjinopy, behind the position of his army, 
and liei’e, suiTounded by piles of jewels and gold aud silver money, 
he caused proclamation to be made that anj’ notable success against 
the enemy would bo rewarded by him on the spot. 

ChalabI Runii Khan caused the heavier gunsto be loaded, for their 
second discharge, with copper coin and this ammunition tore great 
gaps in the Hindu ranks, which were now at close quarters. Husain 
followed up the advantage with a general charge of his cavalrjr, 
Avhich rode through the shattered ranks of the enemy, and Sadil- 
shivaraj’a, now in personal peril, quitted his throne for his litter, 
and though his guards offered a determined resistance they were 
throrni into confusion by the repeated charges of the Muslim horae, 
supported by the elephants. One of these, driven beyond the rest, 
came up uith the litter, and the driver, remarking its rich and 
costly adornment, but not knouing whom it contained, drove the 
elephant against it and overturned it, intending to secure it as 
spoil. The raja fell to the ground, and an attendant Brahman cried 
to the driver, ‘This is SadSshivai’aya. Save his life and he will 
make you the greatest man in his Idngdom I ’ The driver at once 
caused the elephant to pick the raja up in his trunk and carried 
him to Bum! Khan, who led him before Husain Nizam Shah. He 
was beheaded on the spot, and the spectacle of his head, raised on 
a spear, completed the rout of the Hindus, who fled, without striking 
another blow, pursued by the •victors as far as Anagondi. Tlie 
number slain in the battle and the pursuit was computed at 
100,000, and the spoil, which included large numbers of captives 
consigned to slavery, enriched the whole of the Muslim armies, for 
the troops were permitted to retain the whole of the plunder except 
the elephants. 

The ■victors destroyed Vijayanagar, which they occupied for six 
months, plundered the country, and completed the reconquest of 
the Doab, where Baichur and Mudgal held out for some ■time. 
Yenkatadii retired to Penukonda, nearly 120 miles south of the 
” former capital, and established himself beyond the reach of the 

1 The copper coinage of the Decoon oonsistedi not of flat discsi bnt of smalli thioh 
lumps, most suitable for Burn! Khan’s purpose. 
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victors, and Tirumala was permitted to establish/ in Anagondi 

as a vassal of Bljapur. The head of the Hindu stuffed with 

straw, was sent as a warning to Tufal Khan of^ not 

only stood aloof from the confederacy, but ha/ instigation 

of Sadashivaraya, plundered Husain’s kingdo^^ “ Ahmad- 

nagar. 

Talikota was one of the decisive battles of In^^» broke for 
ever the power of the great kingdom of Vijayana^?^^> which had 
maintained for a century and a half an equal warfJ^ with the 
BahmanI kingdom and threatened to devour piecemeal smaller 
kingdoms' into which it had been divided. Th e victory of 11? Muslims 

against such overwhelming odds has the appearance of miracle, 
but the superiority of their artillery and of their troops, el specially 
the Foreigners, helps to explain it. Their cavalry was better armed, 
better mounted, and excelled in horsemanship, and the mo’^^ated 
archers, of whom the Hindus seem to have had none remai aing, 
were probably at least twice as efficient as cavalry equal to l®hem 
in other respects but armed only with sword or lance. The nWain 
strength of the Hindu army was its infantry, ill-armed, ill-clad, ill- 
trained, and deficient in martial spirit. The capture of Sad^hi vara^'Va 
was fortuitous, but no oriental army would have stood before the 
sight of its lifeless leader’s head, carried before an enemy. 

Husain died on June 6, 1665, shortly after his return, fi’om the 
effects of debauchery, and was succeeded by his son, Murtaza Nizam 
Shah I, a dissipated and self-indulgent young man who, for the fii’st 
six years of his reign, left the management of all public business 
to his mother, Khanzada or EZhunza Humayun, who caused much 
discontent by preferring the interests of her brothers, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
and Taj BZhan, on whom she bestowed vast estates, to those of the 
kingdom, but her power could not be broken without the aid of her 
son, who was too indolent to stir himself. 

In 1566 ‘All ‘Adil Shah joined Murtaza Nizam Shah with the 
object of punishing TuM EJian for his treason to the cause of Islam 
and his depredations in Ahmadnagar. The two kings invaded Berar 
and advanced as far as Ellichpur, the capital, laying waste the 
country. Tufiil EZhan retired into the fortress of Gawi and opened 
negotiations with ‘Ali, whose heart was not in the campaign, and who, 
in consideration of fifty elephants and the equivalent of £40,000 in 

^ A stone representation of the head, which still exists, was set up on the wairof 
the citadel of Bijdpur, and, unless it is a gross libel, Sadashivaraya had a heavy bestial 
face, with a thick, coarse nose, practically no forehead, goggle eyes, and tusks like 
a boar. 
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casli, made the a]»j)roach of the rainy season a ])rctcxffor rctnrnin/? 
to his own country and left Mnrtaza in the lurch. 

In l.'iO/ ‘All, provoked by Murtazfi’.s persistent hostility, invaded 
Ins kingdom and captured the fortress of Kondhana, now Sinhgarh, 
and .sent a force under Kishvar Khan towards IJir. Kishvar Khan 
defeated some of Murtaza’s troojis at Kaij and built there the fort- 
ress of DhfiiTir. 

Ahmaduagar wa.s ill-prcjiarcd for war. Tlic great fiefs were in 
the possc.ssion of the brothens and favourites of the (lueen-mother, 
who failed to maintain their contingent «=. and the situation was .so 
de.spemte that even the Africans combined with the I‘’orcigners to 
destroy her power, and were friistnitcd only by the king's cowardice 
and treachery. The jirincijial consjiirators. among whom wa.s Sayyid 
i\hirtaza Sabzavari. an able and energetic Persian, fled to llijapur 
and Gujanit. A second attempt was. however, more .‘'iicce-ssful than 
the first, and .she was arrested and impri.'>oncd in iSliivner, and her 
brothers fled. 


Murtaza, emancipated from his mother ’.s control, exhibited un- 
nsual energy and .spirit, and marclied on Dharfir with such speed 
that he arrived there without artillery. The suddenness of his 
appearance startled the garrison, but he would undoubtedly have 
been defeated had not one of his ofliceiv, Chingiz Khan, mortally 
Avounded Avith an arroAv Kishvar Khan, Avho Ava.s .st.'iiiding at a 
AA’indoAV or loophole. TIic death of the leader liad the usual rc.-'iilt, 
and the panic-stricken garrison eA'acuated the fortress and fled, jiur- 
sued by the A*ictors, aa’Iio .slaughtered many and took much booty. 

Chingiz Klian AA’as sent against ‘Ain-ul-Mulk of Jlijaiiur, avIio 
AA’as marching aaIUi 10,0U() hoi'sc to rclicA’e KisliA’ar Kliaii, and de- 
feated and dispensed his troops, thus enabling Murtaza to invade 
the kingdom of Bijujuir. He avos joined at Wsikdari by IbndiTin 
Qutb Shah, but Bijapur aa'os .saved by a seric.s of iutrigiic.s. Ibiiihim, 
Avho AA'as trimming as usual, sent a friendly letter to ‘Ali ‘Adil Slifih. 
‘•All suspected his minister, Shfdi Abu-’l-Hasan, a son of Shfih Tsihir, 
of being in league Avith Alurtaza, and of haA’ing instigated the iiiA'a- 
sion, and Abu-’l-Hasan, Avho AA'as innocent, sent Murtaza Nizam 
Shah a message through Saj'yid Alurtaza SabzaA’arl, begged him to 
avert, by retiring, the danger in AA'hich his master’s suspicions placed 
him, and suijported the request bj’^ AA'arning him that his ally in- 
tended to xflay him false and sending him a cojij' of Ibrsihlm’s letter 
to ‘AlT. Murtaza in his AA’rath made a night attack on his ally’s camp, 
captured his elephants, and drove him in headlong flight to Gol- 
.conda, Avhither a detachment pui'sucd him, but after returning to 
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AJimadnagar repented of his hasty action and, fearing lest Ibrahim 
should ally himself with ‘Ali, strove to conciliate him. He discovered 
that Ibrahim attributed the sudden and treacherous attack on his 
camp to the machinations of MuUa Husain Tabriz!, Klian Ehanan, 
lieutenant of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and, as the Mulla’s recent 
conduct supplied a pretext, Murtaza conciliated Ibrahim by dis- 
missing and imprisoning him, and appointed in his stead, in 1569, 
Shah Haidar, a son of Shah Tahir. 

In the same year ‘Ali, Murtaza, and the Zamorin of Calicut 
formed an alliance for the purpose of expelling the Portuguese from 
India and dividing their possessions. In January, 1670, the siege 
of Goa was opened by ‘Ali and that of Chaul by Murtaza, each 
placing in the field all his available forces. The indomitable viceroy, 
Dom Luiz de Atayde, Conde de Atouguia, not only maintained him- 
self in Goa, but, in spite of the pressure brought to bear on him by 
his more timorous compatriots, sent aid to Chaul. 

The account of the operations resembles a mediaeval romance. 
At Chaul an army of 150,000 men, under the eye of their king, be- 
sieged for nine months a garrison which never exceeded 3000 and 
slew considerably more than its own number of the enemy, com- 
pelling him to raise the siege. At Goa, besieged by an army more 
numerous tlian that before Chaul, the heroic viceroy, ■with a force 
which at first numbered 1600 and never exceeded 4000, withstood 
the enemy for ten months and finally compelled him to retreat after 
he had lost 12,000 men, 300 elephants, 4000 horses and 6000 oxen. 

These victories were due no less to the skill -with which the 
Portuguese exploited the corruption and dissensions of their enemies 
than to their valour and discipline. At Chaul most of Murtaza’s 
nobles supplied the Portuguese not only with intelligence, but with 
provisions, and, despite the leniency with which such treachery was 
ordinarily regarded in the Deccan, even the foolish Murtaza was 
constrained to banish the highly respected Inju Sayyids. At Goa 
there were instances not only of information being sold to the Portu- 
guese, but of a conspiracy headed by Huri Khan, commanding the 
army of Bijapur, to assassinate ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. 

Through these mists of treachery, venality, and corruption the 
valour and steadfastness of Dom Luiz the Viceroy shone undimmed. 
He refused, in Goa’s sorest straits, to abandon Chaul, and sent aid 
not only to that port, but to the southern settlements attacked by 
the Zamorin, to the Moluccas, and to Mozambique. He even re- 
fused to delay the sailing to Portugal of the annual fleet of merchant- 
men, whose crews would have formed a valuable addition to his 
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garrison, and he earned the •war into the enemy’s countiy by a 
successful attack on Dabhol, led by Dom Fernando de Vasconcellos. 

‘Air, after his defeat, concluded on December 17, 1671, a new 
treaty "with the Portuguese, and Murtaza, after losing 3000 men 
in one day before Ohaul, entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Dom SebastiSo, King of Portugal. Cliingiz Khan, 
the only officer who had refrained, during the siege of Chaul, from 
treasonable correspondence with the Portuguese, became lieutenant 
of the Ahmadnagar kingdom, wliich received a further accession of 
strength by the return from Bijapur of the able and energetic Sayyid 
Murtaza of Sabzavar. 

'All ‘Adil Shah consoled himself for his defeat by captuiTng 
AdonI and annexing many other distiicts of the former kingdom of 
Vyayanagar, and Murtaza, alarmed by the increase of his rival’s 
power and by an alliance which he had formed with Golconda, 
assumed a menacing attitude and advanced towards his frontier. 
‘All marched to meet him, but Chingiz Khan and Shah Abu-‘1-Hasan 
averted hostilities and concluded a treaty which permitted Ahmad- 
nagar to annex Berar and Bldar and Byapur to annex in the 
Carnatic the equivalent of those two kingdoms. 

In pursuance of this treaty Murtaza sent an envoy to Tufal Bban, 
demanding that he should resign his power to Burhan 'Imad Shah, 
who was now of full age. His solicitude for the yomig king was 
rightly estimated by Tufal Khan, who dismissed the envoy without 
an answer and prepared to resist invasion. Murtaza was already at 
Pathri, on the frontier, when the envoy returned and reported the 
failure of his mission. 

Tufal Khan first marched towards Bidar, hoping to secure the 
co-operation of 'All Barid Shah, who was threatened, equally with 
himself, by the recent treaty, but ‘Ali Barid showed no inclination 
to assist him and after an indecisive action with Murtaza’s advanced 
guard he retired rapidly on Mahm*, Murtaza, leaving a force at 
Kandhar to oppose an anticipated invasion from Golconda, started 
in pursuit of him and after another indecisive action he again re- 
treated, and Murtaza, after masking the fortress of Mahur, advanced 
into Berar. He received an unexpected reinforcement In No- 
vember, 1572, Akbar had conquered Gujarat and captured its king, 
Muzafiar III, and had subsequently been compelled to attack his 
rebellious cousins, ‘the Mirzas.’ They were defeated, and many of 
“ their followers ensured their safety by entering Murtaza’s service. 

Tufal Kh§;U sought an asylum with Muhammad II of Khandesh, 
but Avas expelled by him and shut himself up, with Bmhan ‘Imad 
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Shah, in Narnala, sending his son, Shamshlr-ul-Mulk, to hold 
Gawil. 

The siege of Narnala was protracted until the end of April, 1674, 
and during its course the troops of Ibrahim Qutb Shah invaded the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar, but were defeated and expelled on May 11, 
1573. 

Long before Narnala fell the vacillating Murtaza grew weary 
of the siege, and proposed to evacuate Berar and return to Ahmad- 
nagar. His desire to return was shared, and perhaps prompted, by 
a new favourite, a boy named Husain, who had been a hawker of 
fowls in the camp and eventually received the title of Sahib Khan 
and rose to a liigh position in the state, but his pretext was his 
longing to see his own infant son, Husain, at Ahmadnagar. Chingiz 
Klian was despairing of success in combating his master’s resolve 
when a stratagem enabled him to bring the protracted siege to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. In April, 1674, a merchant from Lahore arrived 
in the camp Avith horses and other merchandise for Tufal Khan, and 
was permitted to enter the fortress on agreeing to take with him 
Klivaja Muhammad Lilri, Murtaza’s agent. The agent, who was well 
supplied with money, did his work so well that many of Tufal Khan’s 
officers deserted to the besiegers and the garrison lost -heart. At 
the same time the artillery of Alimadnagar was more vigorously 
served and a practicable breach encouraged Murtaza to order an 
assault. Tufal Klian displayed great valour, but liis men had no 
stomach for the fight, the besiegers entered the fortress, and he was 
forced to flee. He was pursued and captured, and his son, on learning 
his fate, surrendered Gawil, and the conquest of Berar was com- 
plete. Both father and son, with Burhan ‘Imad Shah and his family, 
were imprisoned in a fortress in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, where 
all died shortly afterwards, not without suspicion of violence. 

‘All ‘Adil Shah had meanwhile been pursuing a career of con- 
quest in the western Carnatic, and on returning to his capital in 
1676, after an absence of more tlian three years, he left Sayyid 
Mustafa Ardistani at Chandraguni as governor of his southern 
conquests, which included, besides extensive tracts administered 
directly by his officers, the dominions of numerous petty rajas who 
enriched his treasury by the payment of tribute. After his retuni 
he besieged Balkonda, where Venkatadri had established himself. 
Venkatadri escaped to Chandragiri, but left a garrison to hold the 
fortress, and when, after a siege of three months, it was on the point 
of surrendering owing to the failure of its supplies, he saved the 
place from fiilling into the hands of the Muslims by bribing ‘All’s 
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Manlthfi troops, 9000 in number, to change sides. Tlie defeetion of 
this large force, whicli immediate!}' harassed its former comrades by 
cutting off their supplies, rendered the maintenance of the siege im- 
possible and ‘All returned to Bjjfipur in 1578. 

lilurtazri’s I'ecent conquest aroused the hostility of Ibifihim Qutb 
Shfih and Sfuliammad II of Khfindesh, who regarded •with appre- 
hension the extension of his kingdom northward, its apparently 
imminent extension eastward, by the absori)ti6n of Bldar, and the 
immediate proximity of a neighbour so mueh more powerful than 
themselves. A revolt in which the governor recently appointed by 
Murtaza lost his life eneouraged Muhammad to intervene, and he 
sent an army under the eommand of his minister Zain-ud-din into 
Berar to support the cause of a pretender, probably a genuine scion 
of the ‘Iraud Shtihi family, who had taken refuge at his court. Zain- 
ud-din besieged Namfila, and the officers left by Murtaza in Berar 
fled to his camp, now at iMsihur. He retraced his steps, and as he 
approached the Tapti Muhammad withdrew from Burhfinpur to 
Asir, his fortress-capital, •whither the army of Ahmadnagar followed 
him, and he purchased peace by the payment of an indemnity of 
1,000,000 muzaffaris of Gujarat, of which 000,000 went into Mur- 
taza's treasury and 400,000 to Chingiz Khan. 

Ibrahim changed liis policy at the same time, and uith some 
reason began to regard ‘Ali ‘Adil Shiih’s southeni conquests as a 
more real and present danger than the menace to Bidar. Saj'yid 
Shah Mirza, his envoy, •was authorized to conclude an alliance with 
Murtaza and to offer a subsidy of 20,000 hnns daily for any army 
invading the kingdom of Bijapur, and an agent from Venkatiidri 
promised a contribution of 900,000 liuns towards the expenses of 
a war on ‘Ali. Sayyid Shah Mirza found Chingiz Kliiin inaccessible 
to a bribe of 200,000 huns, to be paid for a guarantee that Murtaza 
should be restrained from attacking Bidar, and revenged himself 
by compassing his destruction. He found a willing confederate in 
■Husain, the king’s vile favourite, whom the minister had severely 
punished for some insolence, and who warned his master that 
Chingiz Khan was scheming to establish his independence in Berar, 
and, when the king scouted the malicious accusation, appealed for 
corroboration to Sayyid Shah Mirza. The envoy, by ingeniously 
marshalling some specious evidence, persuaded the king of his 
minister’s guilt, and Murtaza caused his faithful servant to be 
- poisoned. He died in 1676, leaving a letter protesting his innocence 
and commending to his ungrateful master the foreigners in his ser- 
•rice. Hir innocence was established after his death, and his master. 
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overcome with grief and shame, expelled the envoy from his court 
and withdi’ew from affairs, on the ground that God had mthheld 
from him the faculty of discriminating between truth and false- 
hood, and of executing righteous judgement, but his infatuation 
for the worthless Husain remained unchanged. The administration 
of the kingdom fell into the hands of Salabat Ediau the Circassian 
and Sayyid Murtaza of Sabzavar. 

Another pretender, styling himself Firuz Tmad Shah, arose in 
Berar, but was captured and put to death by Sayyid Murtaza, who 
was appointed to the government of the province. The Deccan 
was, however, almost immediately disturbed by Akbar’s move- 
ments, which appeared to menace ih He left Agra in 1576 on his 
annual pilgrimage to Ajmer, and in February, 1677, sent a force 
into Khandesh to imnish Raja ‘All Khan, who, having succeeded 
his brother, Muhammad II, had mthheld payment of tribute. 
Murtaza took the field and Berar was placed in a state of defence, 
one of the officers employed there being Akbar’s rebellious kinsman, 
Muzaffiir Husain h'Brza, but Raja ‘All Khan paid the tribute, the 
imperial troops were withdi’awn, and the danger passed. The rest- 
less and turbulent Muzaffar Husain hBrza tnrned a^inst those 
who had befriended him and attempted to make himself master of 
Berar, but Sayyid Murtaza defeated him at Anjangaon^ and he fled 
into Khandesh, where Raja ‘Ali Khan seized him and surrendered 
him to Akbar. 

The favourite Husain, who received the title of Sahib Khan, 
became involved in a bitter quarrel with Husain Khan Turshla, 
one of the Foreign nobles in Berar, and shortly afterwards aroused 
the wrath of the whole of the Foreign party by his treatment of 
Mir Mahdl, a Sayyid of the fiimily to which the Shahs of Persia 
belonged. After an unsuccessful attempt to abduct his daughter 
he attacked and captored his house and slew him. Dreading the 
vengeance of the Foreigners, he persuaded the king that they were 
conspiring to depose him, and to raise to the throne his son Husain, 
and many of the party, perceiving that they were suspected, left 
Ahmadnagar and retired to Golconda or Bijapur, or to Berar, where 
they entered the service of Sayyid Murtaza Sabzavarl. A massacre 
of those who remained took place at Ahmadnagar, and the fiivourite 
endeavoured to persuade the king to order a general massacre 
throughout the kingdom, and especially in Berar, the Foreigners’ 
stronghold, but even Murtaza was able to understand that such a 
measure was beyond his power, and that if it were possible it would 

1 la 21“ 9' N. and 77“ 21' E. 
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destroy the military strength of his kingdom, and Sfiliib Khun, 
resenting his master’s refusal to comply •with his •wishes, fled by 
night, •vrith 3000 horse, towards Parenda. Ho was pursued and 
overtaken, but the infatuated king refused to punish him, and ho 
sulked, and would not be reconciled until his master promised to 
capture Bldar and appoint him to its government, and to cause 
Sayjid Murtaza and the Foreignere of Bcrar.to be massacred when 
they joined the royal army. 

Alurtaza, b}^ some means, persuaded Ibifilnm Qutb Shah to aid 
him in liis design against Bidar, and to send a contingent to join 
the small army of 20,000 horse destined for the enterprise, but ‘All 
Band Shrill succccrled in obtaining, on humiliating conditions, the 
assistance of ‘All ‘Adil Shfih. He was the owner of two handsome 
eunuchs, the possession of whom ‘All ‘Adil Shfih had long coveted 
in vain, but their surrender was now made a condition of assistance, 
and he was obliged to comply. Tlie assistance given by ‘All to 
Bldar was a violation of the treat}' between Bijfipur and Ahmad- 
nagar,but Murtaza was compelled to raise the siege and endeavoured 
in vain to allay his favourite’s resentment of the failure to fulfil the 
promise made to him. Sfihib EJian left the royal army during its 
retreat and retired to his fief, plundering and slaying his master’s 
subjects on his way. He issued decrees in the regal manner, but 
Murtaza, in his infetuation, would take no steps against him, and 
mourned, in seclusion, his estrangement, until it began to be 
rumoured that the king was dead. 

Burhan-ud-din, Mui'taza’s brother, had been confined in the 
fortress of Lohogarh, where he had manied the daughter of his 
gaoler, Jujar Khan, who released him and led him towards Ahmad- 
nagar, with a view to placing him on the throne. The capital 
became the goal of a race, which was won by the king, who, on his 
arrival, mounted an elephant and rode through the streets to con- 
•vince his subjects that he still lived, but liis brother was no more 
■ than three leagues distant when he entered the city, and on June 7, 
1579, he marched out and defeated him, and Burhan fled to 
Bijapur. 

Murtaza would not take the field against his rebellious favourite, 
but ordered Sayyid Murtaza of Sabzavar to take him alive or expel 
him fii’om the kingdom. The foreign officers joyfully accepted the 
task and,haTdng induced Sahib Khan to receive them, stabbed him 
■ to death and reported to the king that he had attacked them and 
had been slain in the combat that ensued. Murtaza mourned his 
fiivourite, while his subjects rejoiced at his death. 
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‘All ‘Adii Shah was engaged, after the failure of his attempt to 
capture Balkonda, in hostilities with the Maratha officers who had 
played him false, and were now settled in the neighbourhood of 
Vijayanagar. Military operations against them were unsuccessful, 
and the king, not without difficulty, persuaded them to visit him at 
Bijapur, where he blinded one of their leaders and put the rest to 
death with torture. 

In November, 1579, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, who was childless, made 
Ibrahim, the son of his brother Tahmasp, his heir, and on April 9, 
1580, met his death. The two eunuchs from Bidar felt their dis- 
honour deeply, and the unfortunate creature first selected for 
presentation resented, with a spirit which demands respect, the 
proposals made to him, and, drawing a dagger which he had con- 
cealed about his person, infiicted on the king a mortal wound. He 
and his fellow were, of course, murdered, and the monster who had 
so richly deserved his fate is bewailed by Muslim historians as a 
martyr. 

‘All Barid Shah died in 1579, immediately after the raising of 
the siege of Bidar, and was succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Barid* 
Shah. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II was but nine years of age when he 
succeeded to the throne, and his education became the charge of 
Chand Bibi, the widow of ‘Ali I and sister of Murtaza Nizam Shah, 
but the regency was assumed by Kamil Khan the Deccani, who 
slighted her and treated her with disrespect. Chand Bibi, a high- 
spirited woman, had recourse to another Deccani, Haji Kishvar 
Khan, son of that Kamal Kban who had perished in Isma'il’s reign. 
Kishvar Khan compelled Kamil Khan to fiee from the citadel, and 
in attempting to make his escape from Bijapur he was intercepted 
and beheaded. 

Bijapur’s troubles were Ahmadnagar’s opportunity, and Salabat 
Khan sent an army to besiege Naldrug and induced Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah to supply a contingent of 8000 horse, but committed a serious 
error in giving the command of the expedition to Bihzad-ul-Mulk, 
an inexperienced countryman of his own, to whom the veteran, 
Sayyid Murtaza, commanding the army of Berar, found himself 
subordinate. The interests of liis king were, of course, sacrificed to 
his private resentment, and he not only connived at the discomfiture 
of the army of Ahmadnagar, but cherished ever after the bitterest 
animosity against Salabat Khan. 

HajI Kishvar Khan sent from Bijapur a force which intercepted 
and put to flight the contingent coming from Golconda and ‘Ain-ul- 
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Miilk Kan'ahi, commaiuHtig the army sent to Nalclrug, fell on the 
enemy near Dhru-riseo^ just before dawn, when Bihzad-ul-j\Iulk 
■was still drinking. He and his boon companions displayed personal 
courage, but the army was routed and fled towards the eamp of 
Sayyid Murtaza, who rejoiecd in his rival’s discomfiture and ordered 
a retreat. 

The success bred strife among the victors. Kishvar Khan 
demanded the 150 elephants taken, and the oflieers in the field 
resolved to compel him to relinquish the regency, but the Foreigners 
and the Afi’icans quarrelled over the rcvei-sion of the post, the 
former demanding the reinstatement of Sayyid Slustafa Ardistiinl 
and the latter the appointment of one of their own number. They 
parted in anger, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and the Foreigners returning to their 
fiefs and the Africans marching to Bljfipur. 

Kishvar Khiin removed Sayyid Mustafa by assassination and 
rendered himself odious to all parties in the state; and Salfibat 
Khan again sent an army from Ahmadnagar to besiege Kaldrug, 
but entrusted the command on this occasion to Sa3'yid Murtaza 
Sabzavarl, to whose assistance ^luhammad QulT Qutb Sluiii, who 
had succeeded his father in Golconda on June C, 1680, led a con- 
tingent of 20,000 horse. 

No relief could be sent to Naldrug, but the fortress was strong 
and its garrison faithful, and the besiegers suflci’cd heavy losses. 
The ofBcer in command resisted all attempts to sap his fidelity and 
rejected Mith scorn offers of wealth and high rank at Ahmadnagar. 

Matters were going from bad to worse at Bijiipur. None re- 
sented more than Chilnd Bibi the murder of the faithful Saj'j'id, 
and Kishvar Khan attempted to cany things with a high hand, 
and deported her to the fortress of Satiira, but his unpopularity 
increased daily, and curses and abuse followed him as he rode 
through the streets. The African nobles, Ikhlas Khan, Dilsivar 
Khan, and Hamid Khan assumed a menacing attitude and be left 
the city ■with the young king on the pretext of a hunting tour, but 
permitted him to return to the city and fled to Ahmadnagar, 
whence, being ill-received there, he continued his flight to Gol- 
conda, where he was slain by a native of Ai'distan in revenge for 
his murder of Sayyid Musta^. 

Ikhlas Khan assumed the regency, but Chand Bibi returned 
from Satara, dismissed him, and appointed Afzal Khan Shirazi in 
his place. The Afneans were, however, too strong for her, slew 
Afzal Khan, and expelled the leading Foreigners fi-om the city. 

^ Now Osmanabad, in 18° 11' N. and 76° 3' E. 
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Ikhlas Khan summoned ‘Ain-ul-Mulk from his fief with the object 
of imprisoning or removing him, but he brought his whole con- 
tingent to the capital, seized the African nobles when they came 
out to meet him, and led them as prisoners through the streets, but 
was stricken with sudden panic by a rumour that the royal guards 
were about to rise on their behalf, and fled with his troops to 
Belgaum, leaving liis prisoners, who were released and restored to 
power. 

These disorders encouraged the army besieging Naldrug to 
advance on Bljapur, and when it appeared before the walls no 
more than two or three thousand troops could be assembled for 
the defence of the city, but within a few days the Foreign nobles 
arrived from their fiefs with 60,000 men. Even in this extremity 
they would not make common cause with the Africans, but remained 
without the city, while ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan'anl and Ankas Khan 
joined Sayyid Murtaza Sabzavarl. This was not treachery accord- 
ing to the code of the Deccan, but merely a justifiable precaution 
on the part of the leaders to ensure the ascendency of their party. 
Tlieir apparent defection convinced the people that the Africans 
could not save the city, and the Afi’icans furnished the only 
example of self-denying patriotism to be found in the history of 
this strife of factions by tendering their resignation to Chand Bibi. 
The Foreigners of Bljapur had, for the moment, gained their end. 
Maratha and Canarese troops, skilled in the guerrilla warfare of the 
Deccan, were summoned to the aid of the beleaguered city, and 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk easily persuaded the Foreigners of Ahmadnagar and 
Golconda to retire before their armies were starved. The army of 
Golconda, which occupied Gulbarga during its retreat, was pursued 
and defeated, but that of Ahmadnagar retired unmolested. 

The retirement of the enemy revived the strife of factions. 
Ikhlas Khan attacked Dilavar Khan, the leader of the moderate 
party among the Africans, in the citadel, but was deserted by all 
his officers and captured and blinded by his rival, who became 
supreme in the state. Shah Abu- 1-Hasan was blinded and shortly 
afterwards put to death, and the Shiah religion was suppressed and 
persecuted. 

Dilavar Khan remained in power from 1682 to 1690, and though 
he established the Sunni religion in Bljapur he sought peace with 
the Shiah kingdoms, and endeavoured to secure it by means of 
matrimonial alliances. Ibrahim II married a princess of Golconda, 
and his sister Khadija was given in marriage to Husain, son and 
heir of Murtaza Kizam Shah, but this alliance bred nothing but 
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strife, and the princess of Bljfipnr M as neglected until her brother, 
by invading Ahmadnagar and besieging the fortress of Ansa, com- 
pelled Jhirtazil to celebrate her marriage Avith Husain. 

jMurtaza, M'hosc behaviour had abvays given indications of 
insanity, entirely lost his reason. He attempted the life of his son 
Husain by setting fire to his bedclothes, but the prince escaped, 
and shortly aftern-ards, on June 14, 1588, put his father to death 
by suffocating him in a heated bath. Ibnihlm 1 1, M'ho M’as still before 
Ausa, upbraided the parricide, but retired to his OM’n dominions in 
accordance ■with the treaty •which he had made M'ith Murtazfi. 

Husain IT 'was a dissolute and bloodthirsty youth ndio had in- 
herited his father’s malady, and his deeds of violence and dark 
threats so alarmed his nobles that they deposed, imprisoned, and 
finally murdered him, and on April 1, 1589, raised to the throne 
his cousin Ismfi'il, the 5 ’ounger son of Burhan-ud-din, ■who had fled 
from the ■wrath of his brother Murtaza and Avas noM* in the service 
of the emperor Akbar. 

During the short reign of Isma'Il all po'wer in Ahmadnagar ■svas 
in the hands of Jamfil Klian, a native Muslim ■who a-as folIoM-ed 
by the Deccani party. He belonged to a sect ■which then, in the 
closing years of the tenth centuiy of the era of the Hijra, had 
some vogue. These heretics ■were the Mahdavls, ■\vho confidently 
expected the manifestation, in the year 1000 of the Islamic era, of 
the Mahdl, the tM'clfth Imam, "who 'svas to establish Islam through- 
out the ■world. Jamiil Klian disestablished the state religion and 
persecuted both orthodox Sunnis and heterodox Shiahs. 

Ibrahim II, moved by these innovations, and by the desire of 
liberating his -widoM’ed sister, to intervene in Ahmadnagar, sent 
Dilavar Elian to invade that kingdom, and Jamfil Khiin purchased 
peace by the surrender of Ehadljaand the payment of 70,000 huns. 

The advancement of Isma‘Il to the throne aroused his father, 
Burhan, to the assertion of his rights, and ho sought and obtained 
'Akbar’s permission to make an attempt to gain his throne. Akbar 
indeed pressed upon him, to serve his O'wn ends, the co-operation of 
an imperial army, but Burhan ■wisely declined assistance which 
would render him odious in the eyes of his subjects and of the 
other kings in the Deccan and would involve him in humiliating 
obligations. He believed that his subjects longed for his return, 
and that he had only to appear in order to be acclaimed, but a 
' premature invasion of Berar ivith an insufficient force ended in his 
defeat and his fiight into Khandesh. Here Baja ‘All Ehan assembled 
his army to assist him, and secured the co-operation of Ibrahim H, 
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who sent an army under Dilavar Khan to invade Alimadnagar from 
the south. Jamal Khan first faced this danger and, having inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Dilavar Klian at Dharaseo, turned northward 
to meet Raja ‘All Khan and Burhan, who had invaded the kingdom 
from the north. 

The armies met on May 7 , 1691, at Rohaukhed^ and Jamal 
Khan, who had exhausted his troops by a long forced march 
through the burning heat, was defeated and slain. The young 
Isma‘il was captured, and Burhan inarched on to Ahmadnagar and 
took possession of his kingdom under the title of Burhan Nizam 
Shah II. He reestablished the Shiah religion and recalled the 
Foreigners, who had been ruthlessly expelled. 

Dilavar Khan’s defeat had led to his doAvnfall, and he fled from 
Bijapur and entered the service of Burhan II. Ibrahim II protested 
against his employment by Burhan and demanded the restitution of 
300 elephants taken at Dharaseo. Burhan’s reply was a declaration 
of war, and on March 16, 1692, he invaded the kingdom of Bijapur 
and restored the old Hindu fort to the south of the Bhima. A force 
of Maratha cavalry’ sent against him cut oflT his supplies and com- 
pelled him to retire towards his own frontier to revictual his troops, 
and the army of Bijapur folloAved him and inflicted a severe defeat 
on him. Muhammad Quli Shah aud Raja ‘Ali Khan exerted them- 
selves to restore peace, and Ibrahim accepted their conditions, 
which obliged Burhan to superintend in person the demolition of 
his M^orks at Mangalvedha. 

Burhan, in spite of his brother’s treaty ndth the Portuguese, 
assembled, iu April, 1692, an army which attacked the weakly 
garrisoned fortress of ChauL The Portuguese were hard pressed, 
but defended themselves with great vigour until reinforcements 
arrived from their other settlements on the coast, when they 
assunied the offensive and carried, with a loss of only twenty-nine 
men, a fortress held by the Muslims on the opposite bank of the 
creek, slaying ten or twelve thousand of Burhan’s army. Farhad 
Khan, who commanded the Muslims, was captured, with his wife 
and daughter. His wife Avas ransomed, but he and his daughter 
were converted to Christianity and went to PortugaL 

This disastrous defeat was attributed in great measure to the 
treachery of the officers, who, having learned that Burhan was 
engaged in intrigues with their Avives aud- daughters at Ahmad- 
nagar, betrayed their trust. They belonged to the Deccani faction 
and their master rejoiced in their defeat. 

1 In 20 ° 37' N. and 76° 11' E. 
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In 1594 Isma'Il, the elder brother of Ibrahim II, rose in rebellion, 
and Burhan, Avho had assembled an army of Foreigners to attack 
the Portuguese, marched to his aid, but Isma‘11 was defeated and 
slain before Burhan had advanced beyond Parenda, and the army 
of Bijapur, freed from its preoccupation with the rebel, attacked 
him and once more defeated him. He was in weak health, and this 
fresh disaster threw him into a state of ne’wous irritability. He 
designated as his heir his elder son, Ibrahim, whose mother had 
been an African, on which account his younger brother, Isma'Il, 
had been preferred to him. Isma‘11 was still attached to the Mahdavl 
faith and the Deccani faction, and when his father put him to death 
for these offences the Deccanis with the army in the field suspected 
the Foreigners of complicity in the crime, and began to devise a 
fresh massacre’ of their opponents, but the Foreigners left the army 
and joined the king, 'who had already reached Ahmadnagar. Ikhlas 
Khan led the Deccanis back to the capital with the object of de- 
throning Burhan, but the king attacked him and drove him back 
to Parenda. The exertion and the heat were too much for a frame 
enfeebled by excess, disease, and mental anxiety, and on April 28, 
1595, Burhan died. 

Miyan Manjhu the Deccani, who became minister on the acces- 
sion of Ibralilm Nizam Shah, granted an amnesty to Ikhlas Khan 
and his faction, and Ikhlas Khan returned to the city and, although 
he was a member of the Deccani party and was under an obligation 
to the minister, arrayed himself against him. He persuaded the 
dissolute young king to declare war on Bijapur, and, despite Miyan 
Mapjhu’s efforts to avoid actual hostilities, the armies met and 
Ibrahim was slain. His death was the signal for anarchy in the 
kingdom. Chand BibI, who had returned to the home of her youth, 
stood forth as the champion of order and supported Ibrahim’s 
infant son, Bahadur, but Ikhlas Khan produced a man named 
Ahmad, whom he put fonvard as the son of the sixth son of 
Burhan Nizam Shah I, Khudabanda, who had taken refuge in 
Bengal, and on August 16, 1595, proclaimed him king under the 
title of Ahmad Nizam Shah II. Inquiries proved him to be an 
impostor, but he was supported by Miyan Manjhu, and civil war 
broke out 

The Africans and Deccanis who supported Ahmad soon quar- 
relled, and the former proclaimed as king, under the title of Moti 
Shah, a child of unknown origin, and Miyan Manjhu appealed for 
.help to Sultan Murad, Akbar’s second son, who was now governor 
of Gujarat. 
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Akbar, presenting the refiisal of Burhan II to swear fealty to bim, 
had alreadjy decided to attack the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and 
the Bkan IShanan in Malwa as well as the prince in Gujarat had 
been prep^,ring for a campaign in the Deccan, and on receiving 
Miyan Manjhu’s appeal both set their armies in motion. 

Fightinj^ continued at Ahmadnagar and Miyan Manjhu, having 
gained a su ccess over the AMcans, repented too late of his appeal 
to the prin(3e, who, with the Khan Khanan, arrived before the city 
on December 26. 

There Wfere now four parties in the kingdom. (1) Miyan Manjhu 
and the Deccanis, acknowledging the pretender Ahm ad II, were on 
the Bijapur frontier, seeking help from Ibrahim II ; (2) Ahang 
Khan’^ and Habashi Khan, the Africans, acknowledging the third 
son of Burhan Kizam Shah I, the old prince ‘Ali, whom they had 
summoned from Bijapur, were also on the southern frontier, with 
the same object ; (3) IkMas Khan, at the head of another African 
faction, acknowledging the child Moti Shah, Avas in the neighbour- 
hood of Daulatabad; and (4) Ohand Bibi with the infant king 
Bahadur was in Ahmadnagar. All sent envoys to Ibrahim II who, 
perturbed by a peril which menaced the whole of the Deccan, 
begged thon to sink their differences and to present a united front 
to the invaier, and assembled, under the command of the eunuch, 
Suhail Kh^n, an army of 25,000 horse, besides a contingent of 6000 
horse conbibuted by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. 

Baja Khan of Khandesh had been obliged [to join the 
imperial a-my, but his sympathies lay with the kingdoms of the 
Deccan, anj bis secret messages to the defenders of Ahmadnagar 
encourage( them in their resistance. 

For thii reason, and also owing to the jealousy and the disputes 
of Sultan Hurad and the Khan EGtianan, the siege progressed but 
slowly. Ikilag Khan marched from Daulatabad with 10,000 horse 
to relieve he city, but was defeated at Paithan, on the Godavari. 
Ahang Kli;n then marched from the southern frontier with 7,000 
horse, accimpanied by Prince *Ali and his son. Prince Murtaza, 
but was sogtoutly opposed by the Khan Khanan’s troops that he 
and the yomger prince led no more than 400 horsemen into the 
city, after titting their way through the enemy. The rest of his 
force, Avith be aged Prince ‘All, fled back to the frontier. 

Sultan hurad was much perturbed by the menace of the armies 
of Bijapur md Golconda, which had reached Kaldrug, and en- 
deavoured t hasten the fall of the city by mining the defences, 

^ Also described as Abbang Khun. 
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but treachery was at work, and secret infonnation enabled the 
defenders to remove the charges by countermining, and render the 
mines hannless. One, however, remained intact and this, when 
exploded, killed many of the garrison and destroyed fifty yards of 
the curtain between two bastions, but the broach was so gallantly 
defended by Chiind BibI in person that the assailants were repulsed 
and night pennitted the defenders to repair the damage. 

"Wlien Suhail Khiin, I’esponding to the urgent appeals of Chiind 
Bibl and encouraged by a treacherous message from the Klian 
Klianan, whose chief concern was to deprive the prince of the 
credit of capturing the city, was ■within thirty miles, Sultan Murad 
sent an envoy to Chand Bibi, offering to raise the siege in return 
for the cession of Berar. Tlie garrison was suffering fi’om famine, 
but it W{is with difficulty that the noble queen could be induced 
to save the capital by the surrender of the province. After some 
hesitation, she consented, and early in April the imperial army 
■withdrew to take possession of its new conquest. 

On the retirement of the besiegers Bahadur Shah was proclaimed 
king. Miyiin Manjhu attempted to renew the civil war, but was 
summoned, ■with Ahmad II, to Bijapur by Ibrahim, who took them 
both into his service. 

Tlie arrogance and oppressive behaviour of the neAv minister, 
Muhammad Bdian, so alienated the nobles and enfeebled the state 
that Chand Bibi was obliged to appeal for assistanee to Ibrahim II, 
who sent a force under Suhail Khan, instructing him to place him- 
self entirely at her disposal. Muliammad Khan, after being besieged 
for four months in Alimadnagar,sent a message to the Klian Khaniin, 
begging him to come to his aid, but the garrison, on discovering 
this act of treason, arrested liim and delivered him to Chand Bibi, 
who appointed Ahaug Khan lieutenant of the kingdom in liis place. 

War soon broke out again beWeen the empire and Ahmadnagar. 
There were complaints on both sides. Gawil and Namala, the great 
lortresses of Berar, were still held by officers of Ahmadnagar. On 
the other hand the imperial troops had occupied the Pathri district, 
which, they plausibly contended, was part of Berar. 

Ahang Khan again appealed to Bijapur, and Suhail Khan was 
sent to his aid, but the armies of Bijapur and Golconda were 
utterly routed by the Khan Khanan in the neighbourhood of Sonpet, 
on the Godavan, after a battle lasting for two days, on February 9, 

' 1597 . 

Ahang Khan quarrelled with Chand Bibi and besieged her in 
the fort of Ahmadnagai*. The disputes between Murad and the 

30 
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Khan Klianan continued until the latter was summoned to court 
and the former died of drink at Shahpur, near Balapur in Berar. 
Shaikh Ahu-l-Fazl was sent to the Deccan, but could effect little, 
and Ahang Khan gained a success over the imperial officer who 
held Bir. 

In 1599 Akbar’s youngest son, Daniyal, and the Khan Khanan 
were appointed to the Deccan, and the emperor followed them and 
encamped at Burhanpur while his army besieged Asir. The prince 
and the Klian Khanan advanced towards Ahmadnagar, and Ahang 
Khan, raising the siege, marched to meet them at Jeur, but the 
sight of the imperial army approaching him overcame his resolution, 
and he fled in teiTor to Junnar, leaving Ahmadnagar to its fate. 

Chand BibI at length lost heart. Summoning Jita Khan, a 
eunuch who had been her confldant since Aliang Khan had turned 
against her, she sought his advice. He replied that it was for her 
to take a decision, and she confessed that she could suggest nothing 
but a surrender on terms. Jita Klian ran out crying that she had 
turned traitress, and wished to surrender the fortress to the Mughul, 
and a turbulent mob rushed into the inner apartments of the palace 
and slew her. 

Daniyal and the Khan Khanan appeared before the city, and 
the mob who had found courage to murder their queen had little 
left for the defence of their homes. The defences were destroyed 
by mines and the place was carried by assault. The young king, 
Bahadur, was sent as a state prisoner to Gwalior and Ahmadnagar 
was garrisoned by a force of imperial troops. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HINDU STATES IN SOUTHERN INDIA. a.I). 1000-15G5 

IxniA. poiitli of the Vinclhyas. ahvayi) c.xhibitefl a tendency 
politically to fall into two M'cll-inarkcd divisions, the boundaries 
of which varied at different periods of history. About the year 
A.D. 1000 this tendency was working it.«elf out by a new shifting 
of the powers under two large jiolitical divisions. The kingdom 
of the Chrdukyas, called for distinction the later Chfilukyas or even 
the Clu'ilukyas of Kalyani, had its capital at Kalyfini in the Nizam's 
dominions. The Chfdukyas may be regsirdcd a.s a Deccan power 
whose original territory comprised the central and southern divi- 
sions of the Bombay Presidency and the wc.stcni half of the 
Nizam s dominions. Along the Arabian Sea coast their tcrritoiy 
extended well past Goa and varied from time to time in regard to 
its exact southernmost limit. In the north their territor}' extended 
even to Gujanit. But the simultaneous rise to power of the Para- 
maras of Slfilwa kept them limited on this frontier to the region 
south of the Narbada, if not the Vindhya mountiiins themselves. 
The really uncertain and therefore the changing frontier was the 
eastern and southern. At the best, this frontier stretched so far as 
to take into the Chfilukyan tcrritoiy, the modern State of Mysore, 
and from there continued along the Tungabhadra till it joins the 
Krishna, proceeding north-eastwards through the middle of the 
Nizam’s dominions across to the cast of Nagimr in the Central 
Provinces. The most vulnerable part of this frontier was the part 
extending along the Krishna from its junction with the Tunga- 
bhadra almost to its source, so that the region between the rivers 
Krishna and Tungabhadra constituted the bone of contention 
between the rival powers throughout the eleventh ccntuiy. 

The southern power contemporary with the Cliiilukyas was the 
great dynasty of the Cliolas, coming into notice almost a centur}’ 
earlier than their rivals. They slowly forged their -way up despite 
the crushing weight of the imperial power of the Eashtrakutas of 
the Deccan. "When these weie overthrown by the Chalulsyas about 
the end of the tenth century the Cholas had put themselves on a 
footing of some permanence and power. The advent of Eajaraja, 
the Great, who was to have succeeded almost at the same time as 
the Eashtrakutas were overthrown, introduced a new spirit into 
the activities of the Cholas. They took advantage of the change of 
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d3uiasties and consequent neglect of the southern frontier to go 
forward and occupy the territory of the Gangas by overthrowing 
them finally. This gave them the southern and by far the greatest 
division of the territory of what is now the Mysore State, from 
which, as a salient, they could carry on their war against the 
Chalukyas with advantage. This accession to the Chola territory 
took place in a.d. 1000 or 1001. 

Wliile the dynastic revolution was developing in the territory 
of the Rashtrakutas, the Eastern Chalukyas, whose territory in-, 
eluded the part of the Madras Presidency north of Madras, had 
their omti domestic troubles, which do not appear to have abated 
very much by the success of their cousins in the Deccan. Rajaraja 
took advantage of the oppoi’tunity and came to terms with them, 
supporting Vimaladitya on the throne and sealing the treaty by the 
marriage of his omti daughter Kundavvai to the Chalukya prince. 
This treaty proved of a lasting character, and the Cholas had no 
trouble on this frontier except when outside powers like the 
Chalukyas tried to make a diversion. Wlien Rajaraja’s rule came 
to an end in about ^D. lOlG his frontier extended so far as to take 
into his territory the whole of the plain districts of the Mysore 
country and outside the State of Mysore, with the Tungabhadra 
marking the frontier. His son who ascended the throne nominally 
in A.D. 1011 and actually in 1016 had already seen considerable 
service under his father. He proceeded from this base to beat the 
Chalulcyas back beyond the line of the Krishna, taking Banavasi, 
Malkhed and Kollippakkai, which were the key to the possession 
of the debatable land of the tract between the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra. That done he could feel that he had reached a 
definitive frontier between the two powers and marched thence to 
invade the territory of Kalinga, extending fi*om the mouths of the 
Ganges southwest and southwards along the coast to not far from 
the mouth of the Godavari. This invasion seems to have been 
undertaken with a view to bringing the Kalingas to such a sense of 
subordination to him that they might refi’ain from molesting him 
in his eastward expedition across the seas to the Malaya peninsula 
and the island of Sumatra, where he had to fight against the rising 
imperial power of Sri Bhoja in behalf of the various Tamil settle- 
ments in the island and along the coast of the peninsula opposite^. 
The wars of his successors had no fiirther object in view than to 
maintain this frontier. They sometimes carried raids into the 

1 <1 Overseas Conquests of Dajendra Chola ” : The Madras Christian College Magazine 
for April 1921, 
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interior of the Chfilukya territory even us fur us Kolliuiinr itself, 
where one of the Cholas claims to have ])lantcfl a pillar of victory. 
Xotwithslanding: these oceasioiml raids the frontier remained where 
Raiendra the Ganjxaikonda Chola had actually fixed it. 

These powerful dynasties, the Cholas and the Clialukyas, Avere 
■well-matched in resources both material and personal ; each had a 
succession of capable rulers, and u«cd its resources with a view to 
the attainment of a frontier which would put an end to jicrpctual 
wars. Further M-ar.s therefore re.solved themselves into a fiplit for 
the possession of the Dofib and the State of Mysore. This war was 
ultimately decided in favour of the Chfdukyas under their {n'cate.st 
ruler and his equally great contemporary among the Cholas. Tliesc 
two rulers were both of them usurjiers in a sense, ami used the 
power that they acquired to get a final settlement of the long- 
.standing frontier jiroblcm. Vikramaditya VI, the second .son of 
Sv'unesvara Ahavamalla, overthrew his brother, also a Somesvara. 
after a short reign and ascended the throne in Kl/t). His contem- 
porary, the Chrdukya-Cliola Kulottunga, ascended the Chola throne 
in 1070. He was a grandson by the daughter of Hajeiidra, the 
Gangaikonda Chola, and Avas the legitimate ruler of the territoiy 
of the Eastern Clifilukyas. lie seems to have found this loo small a 
patrimony, and Avould succeed to the imperial Chohi throne and 
not remain content Avith his oaa'ii territory. MHiat exactly his title 
to this Avas, except through his mother, is not made clear. He 
seems to have bided his time and taken adA'antage of the machina- 
tions of his contemporary Vikramadit3*a to place himself on the 
throne of the Chfilukyas, SomeSA’ara the father died in lOG!), and 
Somesvai’a H, the elder son, succeeded. Vikr.imaditya already 
held the position of viceroj’ of Banavfisi Avhich included in it the 
wardenship of the southern marehes of the ChiHuk5’a territory. 
"While still viceroy of this province he concluded a treaty Avith the 
contemporary Chola, VTm Riijcndra, AA’hose daughter he married. 

* "Vira Rajendra died and Avas succeeded by his son, the brothcr-in- 
laAv of "Vikramaditj'a, and Kulottunga found an opportunity of 
OA'crthroAA'iug this ncAV ruler and of occupying the Chola tlu’one. 
Viki’amfiditya AA’as baulked in his ambition by this cowp of his con- 
temporary, and had to AA’ait for yet another Aa'c j’-Ctars before he 
could put his OAAm plans into execution. Both of them ruled for 
about half a century, Kulottunga’s reign lasting fi’om 1070 to 1118 
at least, and that of "Vikramaditya from 1070 to 1128. During the 
first decade of their laile Vikramaditya’s efforts AA’ere so far success- 
ful that a considerable part of the territory of Mysore passed into 
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his hands, and this progress continued till Chola rule in Mysore 
was put an end to by A.D. 1117, about the end of the reign of 
Kulottunga CholaK The chieftain who was responsible for this was 
the feudatory of the ChaJukya emperor who laid the foundations 
of the greatness of the Hoysalas. The eleventh century for south 
India may therefore be regarded as the century of struggle for the 
fiving of a definitive frontier between the two contending empires. 

The recurring frontier wars notwithstanding, this was a period 
of very successful administration both in the territory of the 
Cholas and that of the Chalukyas. It is the records of these two 
dynasties that enable us to see at their best the highly organised 
and systematic a dmini stration that obtained in the whole region. 
The civil administration was carried on largely by local agency, the 
central government retaining only oversight and control in cases 
of dispute. The ordinary routine of the administration was carried 
on by village and town organisations and as far as we can see from 
this distance of time, this administration was carried on with great 
success. The main duty of the imperial rulers was to assure to the 
people protection from external enemies and internal disturbances. 
Except on the fighting fi’ontiers the whole country seems to have 
enjoyed this peace and protection in a very large measure. Large 
public works were undertaken, and considerable stimulus was given 
to learning and religion, in regard to the latter of wloich it was a 
period of great ferment. In spite of the fanatical enthusiasm of 
some of the religious leaders the movements were kept well under 
control and proceeded smoothly to work themselves out. With the 
passing away of these two rulers at the end of the first quarter of 
the twelfth century, the usual process of disintegration sets in. 
The kingdom of the Chalukyas underwent a dismemberment before 
the end of the century, and that of the Cholas continued almost 
intact until about the middle of the next century when it was 
overthrown by the revival of the Pandyan state of Madura, which 
had been early reduced to subjection by the Cholas. At the period 
of the Muhammadan invasions of south India therefore, the politi- 
cal division of the country was very different from what it was in 
the eleventh century. In the worldng out of this transformation 
the feudatory dynasties of the Chalukyas played a very important 
part, and among these the chief distinction must be given to the 
Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra. 

In the recesses of the Western Ghats there is a small village, 
called Angadi since the days of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagar®, in 
^ Ancient Tndia^ Ch. vi. ^ -Bp. Car. vi, p. 14 and v, Bl. 197. 
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tlie Mudegare taluk of the modern district of Kadur in Mysore. 
It apparently derived its importance from its situation at the point 
where the two roads from the Mysore State meet the road over the 
Ghats from hlangalore. These two roads are of considerable im- 
portance from the point of view of the coifee planting industry 
now, and they seem to have enjoyed the same degree of import- 
ance even in those earlier days when the trade was in other com- 
modities for which the region has always been famous. Before the 
days of the Vijayanagar king Achyuta, the place seems to have 
been generally kno^vn as Vasantikapura, apparently from the temple 
of the village goddess now popularly called Vasantamma, or more 
formally Vasantikfidevi. It had the alternative name Sasakapui’a 
(hare-to^Yn) with it modem equivalent Sosevur, and it was here 
that the Hoysalas had their origin. 

The Hoysalas were a family of petty hill chiefs of the "Western 
Ghats, and each ruler, even in the days of their highest prosperity 
styled himself, “the man among the hill chiefs” (Malaparol-Ganda). 
The first reference to the Hoysalas in inscriptions is found in a 
Chola record of A-D. 1007. The firat member of the family of any 
note was Nripakama, who is mentioned in 1022. The highest 
achievement of this chief was the assistance that he rendered to 
the chief of Banavasi against his enemies, who are described by 
name. The origin of his epithet, ‘the Base,’ has not been traced, 
but it probably explains the omission of his name from the later 
genealogies. In a record of 1026 he is said to have been defeated 
by the Kongalva feudatory of the Cholas, Rajendra Chola Prithvi 
Kongalva. He is himself given the title ‘Kajamalla Perumanadi’^ 
in another record, a clear indication that he was a Ganga feudatory, 
who bore' his overlord’s title. His son was "Vinayaditya® the first 
important member of the family to figure in the records of the 
suzerain power, that of the Chalukyas. The period of Hripakama 
and his son was a period of wars between the Cholas and the 
Chalukyas for the possession of Mysore. It was by distinguished 
service in these wars that these chieftains rose to importanca 
Vinayaditya’s full style is Tribhuvana Hoysala, and later genealo- 
gies generally begin with his nama His headquarters were yet at 
Sasakapura, while in the days of his grandson, his successor, the 
capital was shifted to Belur®. In the records of the great Chalukya 
ruler Somesvara Ahavamalla 1044-1069, Vinayaditya’s name occurs 
as the Mahamandalesvara of Gangavadi, 96,000. This vast province, 

^ Sp. Car. VI, Mg. 19. ® JhxA. v, Ag. 141. 

3 Ibid* vz, Cm. 160 and zv, Ng. 82. 
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whicli included almost the whole of the modem districts of Mysore, 
Bangalore and Kolar, was a province of the Oholas at the time, and 
was divided by them into three districts. The appointment of a 
, Chalukya governor over this province at the time, with a capital 
far removed from the region itself, means that the governorship 
was the wardenship of the southern marches, where there would be 
ample opportunity for achieving distinction in war. It was from 
this struggle for tlie possession of what now constitutes the plateau 
of Mysore that the Hoysalas emerged into importance and suc- 
ceeded ultimately in carving out for themselves from the dis- 
membered Chalukya Idngdom a state which became the most 
influential power in the succeeding period of South Indian 
history. 

Reverting to the history of this struggle between the Idngdoms, 
the Cholas had the upper hand to begin with, and carried all before 
them in the days of Rajaraja and his son, leaving to the Chalukyas 
the possession of only Banavasi, one of the three divisions of what 
is now the State of Mysore. It has already been stated that Rajendra 
held possession of important fortresses on this frontier which are 
often described as ‘the key to the south,’ or ‘the bolt against the 
south.’ He seems to have inflicted a defeat upon his contemporary 
Chalukya Jayasimha, but does not appear to have pressed the enemy 
farther. When he died, in the forty-fourth year of his reign, he was 
succeeded by three of his sons, one after another. His immediate 
successor carried the war into his enemy’s country, as far north 
as Kolhapur itself. By this time the Chalukya territories were 
under the rule of Somesvara Ahavamalla (or ‘the Great in War’). 
Somesvara was able to hold up the Chola army at Koppa on the 
Krishna, a few miles south-east of Kolhapur, and after a' strenuous 
fight the day went against the Cholas, Rajadhiraja falling in battle. 
His younger brother, who brought up reinforcements, retrieved the 
fortunes of the day, and claims to have set up a pillar of victory in 
Kolhapur itself. The war continued between Somesvara and the 
next Chola brother who succeeded these two Avith varying fortunes. 
In the course of one of the wars Somesvara seems to have entrusted 
the southern division of his kingdom, the most vulnerable at the 
time, to his second and most talented son, Avho afterAvards ascended 
the throne as Vikramaditya. This Prince did his utmost to main- 
tain his position in the south and carried the war into the Chola 
country itself, but was checked on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
by the energetic Chola ruler Vira Rajendra. Vikramaditya tried 
diplomacy when war failed, and seems to have created a diversion 
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against Vira Rujciidra on the eastern Chfilulcya frontier. Ho 
ultimately succeeded in coming to an understanding Tvitli Vira 
Rajendra in regard to the debatable fi-ontier, the treatj* being 
sealed by the marriage of Prince Vikramaditya ■with Vira Raj endra’s • 
daughter, Wliile these negotiations •were still in progi’ess, the 
ChalnlcA'a king Somesvara had an attack of a malignant fever and 
died, in obedience to religious advice, by dro'\nnng himself in the 
Tungabhadra. His eldest son Somesvara succeeded to the throne. 
At the same time the other enterprising Chfilnkya prince Kiilot- 
tunga attempted to seize the Chola throne. Records bearing on this 
affair are laconic, merely stating that Vilcramfiditya entered the 
Cliola capital Gangaikonda-Solapnram, a new foundation of Rajen- 
dra, the Gangaikonda Chola, and placed on the throne his brother- 
in-law, who, hoM'ever, was immediately deposed by his subjects. 
"Wliether Kulottunga, the Cluiluk3'a prince, had any share in this 
is not knofl-n ; but that he actually occupied the throne and suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom is undoubted. His father died seven years 
before this at Rujahmundry, his ancestral capital. There is nothing 
to show that Kiilottunga ever occupied his father’s throne at Raja- 
mandri. He seems to have remained in the territory of the Cholas 
in the region round Hilnchi, and let others govern the Eastern 
Chalulvya territoiy, perhaps in lus name. Kulottunga occupied the 
Chola throne from 1070 to 1118 at least, and his contemporary 
VikiumMitya ascended the throne six years later and continued 
to rule till 1128. 

In all these transactions between the Cliolas and the Chalukyas, 
both diplomatic and warlike, the Governors of Gangavadi and 
Holambavadi have had tlieir share. While inscriptions of Vira 
rULjendra claim for him the credit of having gi'anted to Vikra- 
madit^'^a, the Chalukya prince, the Yauvardjya or the position of 
heii’-apparent to the Chalukya kingdom, Hoysala inscriptions of 
1100 claim for Ereyanga the son of Vinayaditya the Hoysala 
governor of Gangavadi, that he caused Tribhuvanamalla’s (\ ilcra- 
maditya’s) elder brother to sheathe his sword. His father-in-law 
Irukkap^a similarly lays claim to having defeated Bhuvanaikamalla 
(the Chalukya king Somesvai’a), and gave the kingdom to Vikra- 
maditya whose right-hand Ereyanga, the Hoysala prince, is described 
to have been. It becomes thus clear that, notwithstanding the 
statements in Bilhana’s Vikramanka-devacharitam, Vikramaditya 
planned and carried out the usurpation, and, in this enterprise, he 
had the assistance of ■the southern cMefe Ereyanga seems to have 
taken part in the distant northera expeditions of the Chal^yas, 
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as he claims a victory at Dliar in Malva, then under the successors 
of the great Bhoja. Ereyanga obviously died before his father and 
left three sons by his wife Echaladevi, the daughter of the Nolamba 
• chief referred to already. 

Vinayaditya was succeeded in the governorship of Gangavadi 
96,000, by his eldest grandson Ballala I in 1101. His capital was 
at Belur, with which the Hoysala dynasty was throughout the 
period of their rule associated, though Dvarasamudra became later 
on an alternative capital. The territory under Ballala I is given 
the same boundaries as that of his grandfather, and he is said to 
have paid a visit to the family capital Sosevur. In A.D. 1103 he 
made a re-grant of Sindagere to Mariane Dandanayalta as wages 
for wet-nursing his three daughters whom Ballala married in the 
same pavilion at Belur. The next year he led an expedition against 
the Changalva chiefs whose territory lay in the Hole-Narasipur 
taluk of the Hassan district of Mysore. He conducted a successful 
expedition the same year with his younger brother Vishnu into 
the neighbouring Bandya dominions of Holambavadi, and had to 
repulse an invader, Jagad-deva, who had penetrated as far as 
Dvarasamudra. An inscription of Ballala’s time is dated in Chalukya 
Vikramaditya’s era (K. 55). 

Ballala I was succeeded by his yomiger brother Bitti-deva 
(Vishnu-deva), better known by his later title Vishnuvardhana. 
He was the founder of Hoysala gi’eatness, and his titles are carried 
down in later inscriptions not only to his successors generally, 
some of them posthumously to his predecessors. His name is 
found mentioned for the first time in a record of 1100, associated 
with that of his brother Ballala I. Records of Ballala I do not 
go-:beyond 1106, at which date or soon after Vishnu must have 
ascended the throne. His real exploits however begin ten years 
later, according to the inscriptions, making it possible that BallaJa 
continued his reign even for some time after 1106. Notwithstanding 
all previous claims to conquest, Vishnu’s signal achievements consist 
of the conquest of Gangavadi and the partial conquest of Nolamba- 
vadi, which together constitute his claim to greatness, as among one 
of the greatest of Vikramaditya’s Malicmcmda^svaras. A number 
of generals claim the conquest of Gangavadi, and inscriptions 
generally make a great deal of these conquests. Vishnu even 
assumes two special titles from this conquest namely, ‘Vlra- 
Ganga’ and 'Talakadu-gonda’ (taker of Talakad). This conquest 
of Gangavadi took place before 1117. Vishnu took the province 
after overthrowing the Chola generals Adiyama, Damodara and 
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Narasimhavarma. This conquest ivas apparently real, as Vishnu 
was able to undertake a tour through the territories of Gangavadi 
in the course of which at the Yijayaditya-mangala (mod. Betman- 
gala) his niece, the daughter of his brother TJdayaditya, died. At 
about the same time he earned on a successfiil expedition against 
Nolambavadi and won a victory over the Pandya ruler of the 
country at Dumme, on the borderland between Shimoga and Ghittal- 
droog districts. By the year 1117, therefore, Vishnu had become 
master of Gangavadi 96,000, and had made himself felt in Nolamba- 
vadi also. Inscriptions of Vishnu mark the year as an epodi in the 
history of the Hoysala power. A number of inscriptions, chiefly 
the one at Belur, inscribed on the occasion of the dedication of the 
temple after Vishnu had adopted the teachings of Ramanuja, the 
Vaishnava apostle, gjve an elaborate liistory of liis conquests and 
sum up his achievements previous to the date by giving his territory 
the boundaries of the lower Ghat of NangaJi on the east, Kongu, 
Cheram and Anaimalai in the south, Barakantir and other Ghats 
of Konkana on the west, and Savimalai in the north. Of these 
Nangali is. the pass through the Eastern Ghats six miles east of 
Mulbagal on the Madras-Bangalore road. Kongo and Clieram are 
the well-known divisions in the middle across to the west coast, 
and Anaimalai is a hill in the Coimbatore district belonging to the 
Western Ghats. Barakanur is the Barkalur Ghat in the Western 
Ghats. So far the boundary gives him the boundary of the modem 
State of Mysore on thi-ee sides. The northern boundary of Savi- 
malai has not yet been satisfactorily identified. If it is a place 
on the Krishna in its upper reaches it can only be regarded as an 
anticipation of the conquests of his grandson. A record of the year 
1118 describes him as in residence at Talakad, thus indicating full 
possession of the Gangavadi province by him. He is said in the 
year 1121 to be again at his headquarters at Dvarasamudra, 
and it was in this year that Ketamalla, probably a merchant, built 
the magnificent temple dedicated to Siva under the name Vishnu- 
vardliana-Hoysalesvara at Halebid. In the same year he made a 
grant, with his queen-consort and the council of five ministers, to 
the temple of Jayangondesvara, obviously a Siva temple of Chola 
I foundation. 

In 1123 Vishnu is again on the banks of the Kaveri while his 
northern boundary is described as the Perddore, that is, the river 
Krishna. In 1128 he is in his royal residence at Tadavapura 
(Melkotte), and makes a grant from there to Marbalatirtha, the 
Saiva shrine on the Cliamundi Hill in Mysore. It was in this year 
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that the Chaluk 5 'a king Vikramaditya died, and his great con- 
temporary Kulottunga died about a decade earlier and was succeeded 
by his son Vikrama Chola. This last seems to have carefully checked 
Hoysala aggression in the south so that Vishnu had to devote 
himself to acquiring territory in the north. Vikramaditya was 
succeeded by his son Somesvara, with the title ‘Bhulokamalla.’ 
During the first year of his reign the boundaries of the Hoysala 
territory are defined exactly as before, with Savimalai for the 
northern limit. The new succession seems to have stimulated 
Vishnu’s activities afresh, aud this renewed activity seems to have 
frightened Somesvara. Even while Vikramaditya was alive this 
aggressive activity of the Hoysala chieftain attracted the attention 
of the king, who deputed a number of his more loyal governors, 
chief among them the Kadambas of Goa and the Sinda chieftain of 
Elberga, to check the rising Hoysala. The Sinda chieftain Achugi II 
who like the Hoysala Ereyanga, Vishnu’s father, laid claim to 
having rendered valuable services to Vikramaditya in his usurpa- 
tion, seems to have infiicted a check if not a defeat on Vishnu’s 
general Gangaraja, Avhich constrained him to suspend activities for 
some time. These were rene^ved after the death of the great king. 
In 1130 we find the Hoysalas supreme over the Avhole of the present 
territory of Mysore with some territory in the region of Kongu 
along the foothills of the Ghats, together with portions of the 
district of Dharwar, Holambavadi or Eastern Mysore being in large 
part still out of the Hoysala territory. Even within the narrow 
limits of this territory he had enemies yet to overcome, such as the 
Chengalva and Kongalva chiefs along the Western Ghats. Gangaraja 
seems to have been so devoted to the Jain faith that he is given 
credit for having restored all the Jain shrines destroyed during 
the repeated invasions of the Cholas, and made Mysore shine like 
Kopana (Koppal in the Nizam’s dominions). For some years Vishnu 
was chiefiy engaged in the north against the chiefs on the fi’ontier 
for the final acquisition of Banavasi and Nolambavadi. For, in spite 
of the Mysore records, inscriptions of Somesvara III show a series 
of governors in charge of Banavasi, and Vira-Pandya is said to 
have been ruling from Uchangi-durga, the province of Nolambavadi 
32,000. Chalukya records of 1137 for the first time show Vishnu- 
vardhana to be the Maliamandalesvara in charge of Gangavadi, 
Nolambavadi and Banavasi, constituting the whole of the present 
State of Mysore. This year, therefore, may be regarded as marking 
an epoch in the rise of the Hoysalas to independence, and the ten 
years between the death of Vikramaditya and this must have been 
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a period of struggle to reach this a‘;snrc(l position \ Even so, 
Bankfipiir in Dlifirwur must he regarded as tlic northern limit of his 
conquests, all lloysala statements to the eontrar\* notwithstanding. 
Vishnuvardhana then must be credited Mith having .sncceeded in 
uniting the whole of the modern My.sore State under his ride ; but 
he did not venture to assume the royal dignity. During the re- 
maining j-ears of his life he devoted himself to .securing his position 
on the northern frontier where things were moving fast towards 
disruption. He marked his accession to royal power in this 3'car 
by the jicrfonnance of the ro^'al act of 'tnJCi-imrmhaV He weighed 
himself against gold and distributed it among Bnilimans and other 
deserving recipients of charitable gifts. Tlie next j-car he had to 
repulse an invasion of Dvarasamudra by Jagad-deva and himself 
laid siege to Hangal in Dharwfir therebj' making it clear that his 
position in the north was far from certain. 

In this same year, 1138, the Chfdukya Somesvara III died and 
was succeeded by his son Jagadekamalla in the Chfilukya kingdom. 
Vishnu renewed his aggressions, taking advantage of the now succes- 
sion, but M’as again baulked by the activities of the loyal governors 
of the Idngdom. His activity ceased in 1 1-1 1 or soon after,and though 
he was virtuall}' independent he never ventured to assume the 
royal title. He was succeeded by his son Vijaya Narasimha, who is 
generally said to have been cromied at his births He was a ehild 
of eight at his accession, and his territory could be preserved onl)* 
by the efforts of his father’s generals in the struggle that followed 
the disruption of the Chfilukya kingdom. 

Vikramaditj’a’s long reign of fifty-tu'o years was, as has already 
been remarked, one of peace, except for one invasion of the Chola 
territory and the occasional checks that had to be administered to 
the rising ambitions of the Hoysala feudatoiy in the last years of his 
reign. Vikramaditya had occasionally to carry on wars across the 
Narbada ; but these wars were not of fi'equent occurrence. At his 
• death his kingdom extended from Broach to Erode and from jMan- 
galore to the Sitabaldl hills in the Cenfral Provinces. Tliis vast 
ten’itoiy was parcelled out into a number of viceroyalties ; the 
Sennas or Yadavas ivith a capital at Sinnar near Nasik and later 
at Deogiri ; the SilSharas of the northern and southern Konkan 
and of Kolhapur, and the Kadambas of Goa and Hangal. East 
of these were the territories of the Sindas at Elberga, of the 
■ Guttas of Guttal in Dharwar, and of the Battas of Saundatti in 


1 JEjp. Car. Bl. 17, of. 1136. 
3 Ibid. Y, p* xviii. 




3 Ibid. VI, Cm, 161. 
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Belgaum. Then came the royal domain, namely, all the Nizam’s 
dominions except the most easterly part, the Elammamet division, 
and lastly the viceroyalty in the Central Provinces with its capital 
at SltabaldJ^ This leaves out Banavasi, Nolambavadi and Ganga- 
vadi under the Hoysalas, although up to the last years of Vishnu- 
vardhana almost, other viceroys continued to be appointed for the 
tivo former. This great Idngdom passed in 1128 to his son Somes- 
vara III, who was succeeded in 1138 by his son Perma Jagadeka- 
malla who ruled till 1150. In this reign comes to notice a young 
man of promise whose father was governor of Tardavadi 1000, a 
district round Bijapur, an alternative capital of the Chalukyas. 
This was Bijjala. He became governor of the same province as his 
father, and later was appointed viceroy of Nolambavadi and Bana- 
vasi, governing these provincesby deputies while hehimself remained 
at the capital like the Sayyid brothers under the Mughul emperor 
Farrukhsiyar. This change in the position of Bijjala is already 
noticeable under JagadekamaUa ; but when the latter was succeeded 
by his brother Taila III, his power grew perceptibly till in 1156 he 
became virtually ruler, though Taila reigned nominally till 1163. 

Another enterprising ruler about this time was rising on the 
horizon of history on the eastern frontier. After the accession of 
Vikrama Chola the Eastern Chalukya dominions fell into disorder, 
and an enterprising chief between the two Chalukya kingdoms 
found his opportunity. Just within the frontier of the Eastern 
Chalukyas is the hamlet of Anamakonda, the ancestral capital of 
the Kakatiyas, known generally as the Kakatiyas of Warangal, 
which his son Prola founded and whither he had shifted the capital 
This Prola lays claim to having defeated TaUapa some time in his 
reign, and it was very likely that this took place in 1155. This 
external shock combined with the loss of hold on the Mahamandor- 
Usva^a^ must have thrown Tailapa into the arms of Bijjala, who 
for the time proved the saviour of the empire. Bijjala having thus 
acquired power gradually assumed royal state. His usurpation was 
opposed alike by the loyal Sindas, in spite of their family alliance 
with him, and by the Pandyas of Nolambavadi, butByjala succeeded, 
and he and his three sons continued to rule the kingdom for twenty 
years, from 1163 to 1183 when Bomma or Brahma, son of Byjala’s 
general Kamadeva or Havana, restored the son of Taila III under 
the title Somesvara IV. Somesvara lY ruled till 1189, and his 
rule was confined to the southern and south-western parts of his 
dominions. A combination of some of his chiefs against him and 
^ Fleet; Bom. Gaz, i, Ft. i, pp. 450-1. 
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liis loyal feudatories the Siiulas compelled him to retire to the 
northern frontier of his dominions, and nothinjf more was heard of 
him. In the scramble for territorj* that followed two leading powers 
divided the kingdom, the Yadavas of Dcogir and the Hoysalas of 
Dvarasamudra, the Kfdvatiyas of "Waningal biking a humbler share 
of the spoil. 

Nanisimha succeeded to the throne as a boy and ruled for thirty- 
two years. Ilis reign was co-eval with the reigns of Jagadekamalln 
and Taila III, .and r.an into a part of the usurper Bijjala’s reign. 
Tliough Vi.shnuvardhana’.s title to Bamivasi and Nolambavruli had 
been in a way recognised in 11 .'17 or 11.111 under Somesvnra III, 
other roy,al ofiicers continued to be appointed for the viccroj'alty of 
each of tliese provincc.s. These were included in the ‘commissioner- 
ship of the southern lre.asury’ held by Bij.i.ala himself. As a matter 
of fact no lloysala inscriptions have come from these provinces 
df.ted before tlie reign of Vira Ballfda II. During the reign of 
Isamsiinha therefore these provinces may be taken to have been 
outside his teiritory though his general Bokimayya or Bokana 
brought under subjection to him the Tulu, the Changfilva, the 
Kongi'ilva territories, and Bay.alnridu (Wainad) in 115.1 The stime 
general marched upon Baukapura, then in the occuiiation of the 
Kadambas, and defeated them. It was during this jicriod that 
Bijjala was carrjing out his scheme of usurpation, and Nar.asimha 
obtained some successes both against other viccroy!y and Bijjala 
himself by means of the opposition set up to Bijjala’s usurpation. 
In the course of this struggle Narasimha was gradually able to 
impose his influence upon both Nolambavadi and BanaA'fisi, leaving 
his son to complete the conquests of those provinces. Narasimha 
died in 1173, and was succeeded by his son Vira Ballala II, who 
ruled for forty-seven years, from 1173 to 1220. 

Vira Balliila’s reign coincided in the earlier part with the reign 
of Bijjala’s sons, extending from 1167 to 1186, and he took advantage 
■ of the unpopularity of the usurpation to consolidate his ovrn king- 
dom. Vira Ballala had already distinguished himself under his 
father’s general Tantrapala Hemmadi in the conquest of the hill 
territories and those of the Kongfilva, Changalva and others. From 
, the date of his accession references to Ohalukya overlordship dis- 
appear from inscriptions, as in fact it was the period of usurpation 
by the Kalachuryas. Although Vira Ballala did not assume formal 
- independence and even recognised the overlordship of Sankama, 
the third son of Bijjala, he was more or less independent. About 
the year 1178 he brought under subjection the province of 
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Nolambavadi after capturing itscapitalUcchangidurga. He restored 
the capital to Vijaya Pandya on his submission. The loyalist opposi- 
tion to the usurpers does not appear to have died out, and the 
Hoysalas seem to have acted against the Pandyas of Nolambavadi 
with the countenance of the last usurper. This brought on an in- 
vasion of the Hoysala territory by the loyalist general Bamma who 
restored the Chalukya dynasty by setting Somesvara IV on his 
ancestral throne in 1183. Somesvara was compelled to retire to the 
southwest of his dominions before the rising power of the Yadavas 
under Bhillama on the one side, and that of the Hakatlyas under 
Prola and his son Prataparudra I on the other. This extension of 
the Yadava power brings the Hoysalas and the Yadavas face to face 
on the banks of Malprabha, and then the Krishna. It was in this 
neighbourhood that a battle was fought, at Soratur near Gadag, 
where Bhillama Yadava was finally defeated, and the fort of Lokundi 
in Dharwar was occupied by Vira Ballala in 1190. He captured 
besides other fortified places in the same neighbourhood, between 
the present Mysore frontier and the Krishna. Somesvara had dis- 
appeared before this as a result of a defeat suffered by him fi’om 
his feudatories, and this victory gave Vira Ballala the occasion for 
assuming formal independence, as no suzerain remained. The loyal 
Sindas had ah’eady been ovei’powered, and there was no power 
between the Hoysalas and the Yadavas. The Malprabha and the 
Krishna formed the boundary between these two contending powers 
on the western side of the Chalukya dominions, the eastern territory 
passed into the hands of the Kakatlyas. Vira Ballala therefore 
assumed in 1191-92 the titles of a paramount power, and signalised 
the event by starting an era in his name. The remaining thirty 
years of his reign were devoted to the work of settling a definitive 
northern frontier for the Hoysalas and consolidating the territory 
acquired by them. 

During this period the Chola kingdom on the south remained 
intact except for the loss of hold on the northern part of the terri- 
tory which, during the period of the Kalachurya usuipation, was 
fast passing into the hands of the rising power of the Kakatlyas. 
Vikrama Chola was followed by a succession of three inilers who 
managed to keep their territory free from disturbance except for 
the attempt of the P^dyas in the distant south to regain their, 
independence. This was kept well under control on the whole till 
the Pandyas enlisted on their side the support of the powerfiil con- 
temporary Ceylon ruler Parakrama Bahu^ With this new accession 
^ Bn India and her Muhammadan InvadeTtf Leot. I« ' 
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of stroisgtli there Tras a greater effort on the side of the Pandyas 
to a?sert their independence, and this brought on a great war 
bet^yeen the Cholas and the Ceylonese. The Cholas managed ulti- 
mately to turn the Ceylonese back into their islatid territory, and 
punished the Pandyas adequately for having thus brought on a 
])rotracted var. Yflnle the war was still in progress the young 
prince who distinguished himself in it succeeded to the throne under 
the name of Kulottunga III, and ruled almost throughout the reign 
of Vira Ballfila 11. Severe punishment quelled the Pandyas, but 
sowed the seeds of future bittemess\ During this war Vira Ballala 
had so strengthened himself as to secure his dominions against 
attack. Kulottunga died in 1216 and was succeeded by his son 
Eajaraja III and Vira Ballala’s reign continued up to A.D. 1220. 
The two families seem to have entered into a marriage alliance, 
as one of the queens of Vira Ballala bore the name Cliola Maha- 
dc'vi. The death of these gi'eat rulers created a new set of circum- 
siances and gave the opportunity for a forward advance of the 
Hoysalas. 

Kulottunga III was succeeded bj' his son Rajaraja III who 
reigned till 1246. AlmostsimultaneouslywithhimcametothePandya 
throne an enterprising prince Maravarman Sundara Pandya I whose 
period of reign extended fi’om 1216 to 1239. Almost the first act 
of this Pfindya's reign seems to be the organisation of an advance 
upon the Chola territory with a view to taking vengeance for the 
disgrace to which Kulottunga had subjected his predecessors. 
Records of his ninth year claim for him the credit of having captured 
and burnt the towns of Tanjore and Uraiyur in the course of a 
successful invasion of the Chola tenitory. This invasion must have 
taken place therefore before the year 1225. From the inscrip- 
tional records of Rajaraja III himself it is clear that the first few 
years of his reign were peaceful. Tie Pandya invasion therefore 
must have taken place somewhere about the year 1220. For the 
next half-century the feature of the histoiy of the Tamil country 
is the effort of the Pandyas not merely to regain their independence, 
but to extend their authority over the Chola kingdom. This Chola- 
Pandya struggle provided tlie occasion for Hoysala intervention in 
the Tamil country, and resulted in bringing about the dominance 
of the Hoysala power in the south under their greatest ruler Vira 
Somesvara. He fortified a permanent capital for himself at Kan- 
nanui’-Vikramapura, five miles north of the island of Srirangam 
in the Chola coimtry, and his authority was acknowledged from 
^ iSf. India and her Muhammadan Invaders, p* 11. 
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Pandharpur in the Southern Maratha country to the extreme limit 
of the Tinnevelli district. 

Vira Ballala continued to reign till 1220, and, according to the 
usual practice, he had his son Narasimha II anointed to the succes- 
sion about the year 1217-18. With the accession of this ruler 
begins Hoysala intervention in the Ohola country. From inscrip- 
tions in the Madura district and other sources we learn that he 
intervened to i^rotect the dominions of the Cholas from the attacks 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, but his help profited his aUy 
little, for by 1225 the Pandya had destroyed the Chola cities of 
Tanjore and Uraiyur and soon afterwards occupied the capital 
Mudikonda-Solapuram (Gangaikonda-Solapuram) and was anointed 
in the hall of the great temple at Chidambaram, and it was only 
by submitting to the conqueror that Rajaraja III regained his 
kingdom. This must have happened before the year 1236-37, 
very probably before 1230. Tlie weakening of the Ohola power by 
this successful Pandya invasion made it possible for the Chola feu- 
datory Ko-Perum Singa (/8'a?is. Maharaja Simha) of Sendamangalam 
in South Arcot, the son and successor of the Pallava chieftain who 
was responsible for turning the Ceylonese out of the Pandya terri- 
tory in the war of the Pandya succession to declare his independence 
of his Chola overlord. He either invaded the Chola country or 
otherwise involved it in a war, and made Rajaraja III prisoner in 
his ouTi capital of Sendamangalam. This insolence called for the 
intervention of Hoysala Narasimha II, who took the Magara or 
Magadai kingdom, the eastern part of the Salem district, and sent 
forward tv'o of his generals to attack Sendamangalam itself and 
release the Chola ruler, who Avas imprisoned there. They succeeded 
in this and restored Rajaraja III to his position of authority. It 
was probably in this war that Narasimha himself marched towards 
Srirangam with a view to preventing the Pandyas from invading 
the Chola country, carried the war into the Pandya country, and 
is said to have set up a pillar of victory at Ramesvaram. In this 
southern campaign he seems to have associated with himself his 
young son Somesvara who came to the throne in 1233 and ruled till 
1264. In the course of these southern campaigns of Narasimha, the 
Yadavas had been active on the northern frontier and had gained 
some success as far south as Balagami in 1213, but they were easily 
beaten back during the reign of Narasimha. 

Somesvara’s accession marks the beginning of a more vigorous 
reign both in the south and in the north. He carried on a successful 
war against the contemporary Yadava ruler Krishna EAndara, and 
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Jii-' li'«iM'l:iry nortliv/jiriK to tli.- liriT I\r:']in:i .m- nil 
iii'crijili'in of Jii*' in I’ninliiarjnir iicnr Sholnpnr of IJ.'iii indicritc*'. 
Iln* lii-^ :!f;i%it!o- wi-r»' rhiclly nloiij tiio f'liolM-l’.imlya fninfirr 
vliiv!» fur In'* I'ouf-lniitly ili!il liv rri'ctcd Tir Iiini- 

M'lr :: ri>y;il r:;y there ninl mini hi-: Iciii.irdinn IVoiii that distant 
Mivt’-fm ni'iial. oxirpt for on»* .-'liort interval in the middle of Ida 
ri-i:n> v.h.-n he i' •■aid to have been in hi-* nncC'tnd Iloyisnln (erri- 
inr; jimji-r. A“ early m we find him in rc.ddenee in the 
I\.ndy:,mnndnla which is said to have lH‘onncf|nin‘d Iiy his strength 
and valo'ir. rnihalilr alimit thi< time or earlier, in the reimi of his 
father, the IIo\.>a1a entered into a nian'ia!;e alliance with the PAii- 
dy.as. .cti that, in in'-eriptinm of ^laravannan Sniidam IVindyn II of 
al»Hit lids d:»t«\ the IIoy.-ala moiiarrh is ndled ‘iiiieic SoniGsvara,’ 
:t!id a r> c-rd of this IViii'lyn rider in the ’rimievelli district names 
:■ villni:*' irrantcd at tin* reipie.-! of •''rmiesvani. Vikmmn-^jriini- 
< s.-’tiinedimninmlam in lionnnr of this nnele. It wa>« ahnnl this 
ti::.'*. or a few rears Inter, that a yoiimrer Iiruther of llajnn'ija III, 
afierwrircN Ilajendra III, Iieenmc so actively hostile to Ids elder 
hrother that Soniu-:vnm*s intervention was called for ns n^iin«t this 
new rival. Ih'ijeiidni hnd tinder his rule nil the nnrthcni territory 
of (he ('liolas extending from the coast Iictwecn Xelinrc ntid 
Knnchl neni'S to the Iloysnln fnintier.nnd was the most important 
feudatory in the liintrdoin diirint: the first twenty-five years of his 
hrother- reisni. He npjicars to hare become hostile some time 
nhoiu 1242 or 1243, perhaps on nceonnl of Ihijanija's mihscrviency 
to thclloysiiln, who dominated from Iiiscentnd pn.-itinn in Kaiiiin- 
nfir Isjth the rfindyn and the Clioln kincrlonis. As a matter of fact, 
the ('hola power was little more than a feudatory of tsrnnesvnm. 
nujendm ihcrcfore rose ns a rival elainiaiit and had to rmlit n^tainst 
Soniusvam nither than the noiidiinl niler, his hmther. Jhith side^ 
ehiiin the victory. Tiiey Eccni however to hare nltiinntel\‘ conic to 
an undcrstnnding ns Ihyundra is said to have let his brother nilc for 
yet another three years, and at last killed him. With the accession 
of Rfyendra to power tlicrc wo.s a change in the political relations 
between the Chola and the Iloysnln, and the accession of another 
FTindya to the throne in the person of Jatilvannan Sinidam Pnndyn T 
in 1251 brought the Pandyas into hostility to Suniusram. IIow 
actually this change of relation cainc about is not recorded, but 
soon after his accession the Fiind 3 'n set out on a campaign which 
lasted for more than ten years and carried the war sncccssfiilly 
through the Ghola country as far nortli as Kbllorc. According to a 
fiill prasasti whicli details the deeds of this great Fiin^yn, ho began 
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by an invasion of the Travancore country and, having compelled 
the Chcra ruler to submit, marched into the Ohola country. There 
he defeated a number of Somesvara’s generals, and took Senda- 
mangalam. He expelled from Kfinchl the Telugu Choda chieftains 
and was anointed there. He then invaded the territory of the 
Telugu Chodas themselves, defeated and killed in battle Gandago- 
pala of Nellore, and placed one of his brothers, who submitted, on 
the throne instead, thus carrying the war to the frontier of the 
Kakatiya territory, whence he turned back towards his capital. On 
the return journey we find him in occupation of the Hoysala 
capital, Vikramapura, in 12G4-65, and it was cither in this year, or 
•the end of the previous one, that he defeated and slew Somesvara 
in battle and brought this victorious campaign to a close by 
magnificent gifts to the gi-eat temple of Siirangam, which according 
to this record had suflFered at the hands of the Hoysalas. The Hoy- 
sala Somesvara is said to have built the front gopura of the Siva 
temple at Jambukesvarara. He was probably an ardent Saiva and 
had neglected the Vishnu temple at Srirangam. That is what is 
hinted at in the first verse of the elaborate Sundara Fandya in- 
scription at Srirangam. He is said to have weighed himself against 
gold and jewels, mounting his elephant in full panoply of war, and 
made a grant of the money which he himself appropriated for the 
various Avorks of extension and restoration to the great Vishnu 
temple. He was anointed again in the Vishnu temple and crowned 
with the crown nagarodaya. 

Somesvara had Wo sons of Avhom one, Harasimha III, the son 
of queen Bijjala Kani, Avas left in charge of the ancestral dominions 
of the Hoysalas. Nearly ten years before his death he associated 
with himself his other son Vira Ramanatha, son of his queen Devala 
Mahadevi. The activities of the Yadavas probably called for this 
division, and Narasimha III as regent of his father had to resist 
more than one invasion. In 1276 the Yadava general Saluva 
Tikkama reached the capital, Dvarasamudra, but Avas beaten back 
by the efibrts of the prince. Vira Ramanatha continued to rule 
from Kannanur, and some of his inscriptions are found in Tanjore, 
Sendalai and Mannargudi, so that the Hoysala Ramanatha may 
be reckoned among the rulers of the south. Narasimha reigned till 
1292 when he was succeeded by his son, Ballala HI. Ramanatha 
ruled his extensive territory Avith an alternative capital Kundaui 
in the Salem dfetrict and Avaged war against his oAvn brother in the 
south of Mysore.- He died shortly after his brother, and Avas suc- 
ceeded by his son Visvanatha, who seems to have ruled for three' 
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3'ears after the death of his father. Visvaiiatlia died the 

southern territory- also was again united under Yira Hallfila III, 
the last great Hoysala. 

Tlie accession of Yira Ballfila marks a point in South Indian 
Histon-, when India south of the Yindhyas assumes, as it were, a 
ncvr political division and stands divided into four important king- 
doms, two of which were situated in the Deccan and the other two 
in the Peninsula. Of these four kingdoms three had formed part of 
the Chfdukya kingdom, the northernmost being the kingdom of the 
Yudavas, with their capital at Deogir. The Yadavas and the Hoy- 
salas contributed most to the dismemberment of the Chiilukya 
empire, and when dismembennent came benefited most by occu- 
pnng compact blocks of territory. The river Krishna may roughlj' 
be regarded as the frontier between the two, that being the frontier 
for which the wars of the previous centuries were waged, whatever 
vere the djmasties actualh' ruling to the north and south of it. 
Tne Yadava kingdom occupied the whole of the 'wcsteni half of the 
Deccan, and its eastern frontier n^ay be marked by a line draiMi 
roughly from somewhere east of Bijfipur through Gulbarga, Yadgir, 
Kah’ani, north-east to Mahur proceeding further north-eastwards ; 
aU the teiTitory west of it belonged to the Yadavas of Deogir. The 
territory' on the eastern side extending to the lower course of the 
river Elrishna belonged to the Kfikatlyas, who as feudatories of the 
later Chalukyas had their territory in the Kizam’s dominions with 
a capital at Anamkonda,’ which later on they transferred to their 
own fortified citadel of Warangal. Therefrom the dynasty extended 
its territory chiefly at the expense of the waning power of the 
Eastern Chalukyas. During the long reign of Ganapati, perhaps 
the greatest among this dynasty, the southern fi’ontier was settled 
for them at the lower course of the river Ki'islma by the reduction 
of the Telugu Choda cliiefs of Kellore by Jatilvarman Sundara 
Pandya I. His daughter Rudrama or Rudramba, who succeeded, 
was well able to maintain the tenitory bequeathed to her and hand 
it over in fullness of time to her grandson Prataparudra II, who 
came to the throne about the same time as Yira Ballala III. With 
the advent of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya the Chola territoiy had 
been reduced to subordination to him. With the death of the 
Hoysala Somesvara, w'ho had practically reduced the Cholas to a 
position of complete insignificance and held their temtory under 
his own authority, so that under his son Yira Ramanatha what had 
been the Chola kingdom was generally regarded as the territory of 
the Hoysala Ramanatha, the Hoysala hold was gradually slackening 
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■while 3 ’et Vira Ruinanatha was alive, cliicflj' from the pressure of 
the Pandyas from the south, '^^^len the last gi’eat Pandya, Mara- 
varman Kulasekhara, ascended the throne in 1268 he seems to have 
gi’adually increased the pressure so much that he is often referred 
to as being in his capital Jayankonda-Solapuram, which is only 
about six miles from the regular Chola capital Gangaikonda-Sola- 
puram. Under this great ruler, whose reign lasted till 1311, the 
Chola territory had definitely become Pandj^an, and the Tclugu 
Chodas of Nellore, with their territory taking in the central block 
of the Nellore district and the Ceded Districts adjoining, constituted 
a bufier state between the Kfikatiyas in the north and the Pandyas 
in the south along the whole length of the Coromandel coast. Tlie 
Hoj'sala frontier and the Pundj^a frontier ran together along the 
whole length of it. Beginning from somewhere near AdonI, not far 
from the banks of the Krishna, this frontier ran close to the foot- 
hills of the Eastern Ghats along the eastern frontiers of the present 
day Mysore territoiy, and proceeding westwards as far as the 
Nilgiris through the two Kongus, north and south. The Hoysalas 
as the central power remained in touch with the remaining three 
powers, and had to maintain their frontier against all three. "While 
therefore they have had occasionally to go to war against their 
northern neighbours, more often against the Yadavas than against 
the Kakatlyas, they had to be considerably more active and con- 
stantly vigilant along the total length of their southern and eastern 
frontier. The position of these four powers was such and their 
interests so divided that when the fii’st Muhammadan invasions 
deluged the territory of the Yadavas of Deogir there was no 
common motive or interest among the four poAvers to adopt a con- 
certed policy, or take common action. 

Such common action Avas hardly called for fr’om the character 
of the fii'st invasions under ‘Ala-ud-din Elhaljl. The first invasion 
Avas no more than a plundering raid ; and the next one under him 
was little more. It AA'as the advent of Malik Kafur with more defi- 
nite instnictions from his master to reduce the southera Hindu 
states to the position of tributaries that aroused these states to the 
real danger of the Muhammadan invasions. Even then the fom* 
kingdoms were so divided and separate in interests that the mis- 
fortune which befell one kingdom hardly evoked any active inter- 
vention on the part of the others. The Muhammadan conquests at 
first introduced hardly any sensible change in the political condi- 
tion of the kingdoms, involving no more than nominal subordination 
and the payment of tribute annually if it could be enforced. Hence 
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Dcogir fell jiikI Wnrangal fell after t'svo invapioiiFj and a raid M’ns 
iindcrtalvcn against the IIoTsala capital of Dvarasamndra. The 
kings of the three kingdoms "vvere treated almost similarlj* by ‘Alii- 
nd-dln. They were regarded as feudatories of high rank iji the 
empire liable to tribute and subjected to occasional extortion when 
they gave cause by failure to send tribute. As often happened in 
Southern India, a pretext for intervention in the affairs of the 
Pandya kingdom presented itself to the Muslims. Vira and Sundara, 
the sons of the great Pfindya, iMriravarman Kulasekhara, contended 
for their father's throne, and Sundara, being worsted, appealed to 
‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl for help. Malik Kilfur, then occupied with the 
Hoysalas, invaded the Tamil kingdom, placed Sundara Pandya on 
the throne, and took advantage of the occasion to march through 
the Chola and Pandya country as far south as Ramesvaram, his 
thief object being to secure the treasure accumulated in the temples 
0^' Southern India and gain possession of the elephants in the 
stables of the South Indian monarchs. Jlalik Kaffir returned to the 
north after his magnificent march across i)eninsular India, canying 
elephant loads of treasure unheard of before. This success confirmed 
his position at court. ‘Ala-ud-dTn’s illness and Malik Kaffir’s in> 
trigues gave the south respite from foreign aggression, and enabled 
a Malabar ruler to descend from his mountains and carry his arms 
successful!}* across the whole of the Pandya and Chola territory as 
far as Kellore. This was Ravivarman Kulasekhara, who, starting 
from the Travancore country, defeated the Pandya, and marched 
northwards occupying Tiruvadi in South Arcot, then Kanchi and 
then Poonamalle, going as far north as Kellore itself. lie left in- 
scriptions in all these places and was anointed in Tiruvadi and 
Kanchi, and, on his return journey, in Srirangam. He was however 
expelled by the officers of Prataparudra II, who penetrated as far 
south as Jambukesvaram in the island of Srirangam, where one of 
them left an inscription. Thus the four states of Southern India 
were left to themselves, and their tribute naturally fell into arrears. 

"When Mubarak ascended the throne he had virtually to re- 
conquer India south of the Vindhyas. He showed great energy in 
the early yeai's of his reign, marched to Dcogir and, having extin- 
guished the ruling dynasty, made Deogir the first Muhammadan 
province in the south, and planted along its southern frontier a 
number of Muliammadan garrisons in salient points. This seems to 
have given the first warning to the Hoysala monarch, who adopted 
the policy of the Indian reed, bending do^vn when the flood runs 
high, and standing up again when it has passed. The Hoysala 
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replied to this menace by planting garrisons along his northern fron- 
tier, but so unobtrusively that his Muhammadan neighbours failed 
to notice it. Muhammadan invasions under the Tughluqs continued 
as before. The overthrow of the Kakatiyas and the accession of Mu- 
hammad Tughluq heralded a more aggi’essive policy in the Deccan. 
Muhammad’s activities in the south have been related in Chapter vi. 

By 1328 he had occuiDied both Madura and its outer salient 
Kannanur, the Hoysala capital in the Chola country north of the 
island of Srirangam, and the Hoysala Vira Ballala replied by begin- 
ning the fortification of Hampi as a substitute for Kampli, which 
had been destroyed during the rebellion of Baha-ud-din Gurshasp. 
He further strengthened the garrisons along the northern frontier, 
and moved south^vards to occupy Tiruvannamalai as a more suitable 
centre from which to watch Muhammadan garrisons in the south 
and Muhammadan movements from the north. Tliis active move- 
ment of the Hoysala disconcerted the Muhammadan governor of 
Madjar, and Muhammad had to send further contingents and other 
governors. Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah, the last officer sent by him, 
ruled in the name of his master for about five years, and proclaimed 
his independence in 1334. Tliis rebellion M’as followed by others in 
the north, so that the south was left entirely to itself, and Jalal-ud- 
din could enjoy a short period of independence. This interval of 
difiiculty to Muhammad the Hoysala took advantage of to the full 
and gradually extended his authority southwards into the Cliola 
country, and was even prepared, about 1340, to plan and carry 
out a sweeijing movement as far south as Ramesvaram itself \ As a 
provision against contingencies in this dangerous enterprise of his 
he had his son anointed to the throne in the holy place of Hampi 
under the designation of Vira Virupaksha Ballala, in honour of the 
god Virupaksha of Hampi, one of the long established holy places 
of the Hindus. His movements were so far successful that the 
northern garrisons held their positions eflBciently and prevented the 
Muhammadans from coming into the south, if they ever made an 
eflbrt at all. On the south he was able to isolate Madura, and even 
separate Kannanur fi*om it, so that in 1342 the garrison of Madura 
felt that there was no alternative for them except to make a 
desperate sally, as Kannanur was so closely besieged that the fall 
of the place, which was imminent, Avould mean inevitably the fall of 
Madura. In a battle fought at Trichinopoly in 1342 Vira Ballala 
was taken prisoner at the moment of victory, and put to death®. His 
son apparently succeeded, and perhaps also fell, like his father, in 

^ 5. India and her Muhammadan Invaders^ p. 172 et $eq* * See p. 149. 
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battle two or three years after his succession to the throne. The 
rulers fell, but the officers who had charge of the various garrisons 
planted across the northern frontier, continued the good work. 
Among these, five bi’othera had chai'gc of important garrisons along 
the northern frontier. Tlie eldest, Harihara or Hariyana Odiyar, had 
the southern Maratha territory under his charge with his head- 
cpiartcrs at Bankapur or Goa. What was hitherto Banavasi 12,000 
and the coast country over against ilysore on the west were under 
his authority. Hampi and Dvarasanaudi’a with an alternative at 
Penukonda were in charge of the third brother Bukka. Nellore 
and Udayagiri mth the dependent territory were in charge of the 
second brother Kampa. The two youngest of the five brothers were 
subordinate governors, one at Araga near T^rthalli in Mysore and 
the other at Penukonda. Behind all these at Mulbagal was placed 
the young and enterprising son of Buklca, by name Kumara Kam- 
'.’lana. He is described in Indian chronicles as having held the 
position of door-keeper to the Hoysala monarch. Hie five brothers 
and this prince were the officers of the Hoysalas who were primai’ily 
responsible for the foundation of Vijayanagar. 

Muhammad Tughluq’s aggressive policy in the south menaced 
the Hindus ^^uth the complete destruction of their civilisation and 
religion. It was "vrith difficulty that disafiection was suppressed even 
in the provinces directly under Muhammadan rule. The KakatTya 
ruler had learned prudence by bitter experience ; his young sons 
had no reason for the same caution. They seem to have thrown 
themselves heart and soul into the movement originated by the 
Hoysalas. With the death of the Hoysala monarchs, both father and 
son. the mantle of leadership fell upon their officers, and the five 
brothers and the son of one of them stood out as leaders of this 
movement, possibly with the active assistance of the Brahman sage 
Yidyaranya, whose association with the movement gives a clear in- 
dication of its character. 

Various stories are related of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 
Tlie fortification of the city that afterwards became Vijayanagai* 
must, however, be regarded as the deliberate work of the last 
gi’eat Hoysala ruler, Vira BaUala III. It was fomided soon after 
the destraction of Kampli by the army of Muhammad and the 
immediately following invasion of the Hoysala capital of Dvara- 
samudra. The fortifications were probably completed by about 
1336, the traditional date ascribed to its foundation, and the fact 
that the Ballala prince was anointed about the year 1340 in the 
holy place of Hampi, confirms this view. From 1336 onwards the 
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Hoysala iDowcr had to face the Muslims in two directions. The 
northern frontier was put into a state of defence and on the south 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Madura was attacked. In the early 
campaigns of ‘Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, the founder of the BahmanT 
kingdom, figure the names of three chieftains, Harihara, Bukka and 
Karapa, disguised as Harib (Hariyappa), Kapras (Bukkapparazu), 
and Kampras (Kamparazu). Earlier than this we have the state- 
ment of Ibn Batuta that the Muhammadan Sultan of Honowar was 
a subordinate of the Hindu chieftain Horaib (Hari 3 'appa). It is 
thus clear that the arrangement made by Ballfila III continued 
through the reign of his son, and lasted even longer. The last 
known date of Hariyappa or Harihara is 1346, the year preceding 
that in wliich Bahman Shah assumed independence. During the 
next five years the BahmanI Idngdom was open to attack fi’om 
the north, and was not fi’ce for aggi’essive action on its southern 
fi’ontier. Wlien Bahman Shah passed away Bukka was the sole 
representative of the Hoysala wardens of the marches, and succeeded 
to the Idngdom and the responsibilities of the Hoysalas. His son 
Kumara Kampana waged a successful war against the Sambuvaraya 
cliieftains of the Piilar basin and the Sultans of Madura. In the 
early years of Muhammad Shah Bahmani I both the Muhammadan 
and Hindu powers alike had to keep watch on the movements of 
Firuz Shah Tughluq, as his attitude towards the southern rebels, 
Muhammadan and Hindu, had not yet become clear. Wlien Firuz 
definitely declared that he would not interfere in the afiairs of 
the south the two powers stood face to lace, and then began the 
great duel which lasted practically all the time that the empire of 
Vijayanagar was in existence. 

The earlier wars between the lately established kingdoms of 
the Deccan and Vijayanagar are described in Chapter xv. Mu- 
hammad I died in 1377, and Bukka followed him a year later. 
After the destruction of the Muhammadan kingdom of Madura in 
1377^ Vijayanagar was free to employ its whole sti’ength against its 
northern neighbour, and, notwithstanding the victories of Mujahid 
Shah Bahmani in that year, ventured to describe himself as ‘ emperor 
of the south’ among other imperial titles; and claimed to be ‘one 
that established the Vedas, and maintained the four castes and 
orders,’ and as ‘the publisher of the commentaries on the Vedas.’ 
It was in this work of the founders of Vijayanagar that the Brahmans, 
Vidyaranya and his brother Sayana, had a share. The Hindu king- 

^ S. India and her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 186, and Elliot, m, p. 339. 

2 See p. 160. 
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dom of Vijayanagar stood for all that constituted Hindu civilisation 
and culture in the south. The five brothers and priiice Kampana 
continued the policy of the last Hoysalas, and Harihara II reaped 
the fruits of their labours. With him, therefore, the Idngdom may 
be said to begin. 

The first dynasty, which lasted up to the year 1487, a little 
over a century from tlie formal assumption of the royal title by 
Harihara II, counted six rulers. As before in South Indian history 
the Riiichur Doab, the land between the river Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra, fonned the bone of contention between the states 
to the north and the south of the former river. 

With the accession of Harihara’s successor, Devaraya I, began 
a period of wars which lasted for forty years, more or less con- 
tinuously, and have been already described in Chapter xv. The 
accession of Devaraya II marked the zenith of the prosperity of 
Vijayanagar under the first dynasty. 

"When Devaraya II had been on the throne for about ten years 
a change of rulers took place in Orissa to the north of the territory 
of Warangal whicli exercised gi’eat infiuence upon the history of 
Vijayanagar during the next century. In 1435, the last year of 
the reign of Alimad I, Bahmani, the enterprising and ambitious 
Kapilesvaradeva ascended the throne of Orissa. By that time the 
territory of Yvarangal had been annexed by the Bahmani kingdom, 
but the Telingana coast was as yet unconquered, and was open to 
the enterprise of the rising power of Orissa. The Bahmani kingdom 
had been involved in wars with the Sultan of Khandesh, the Maratha 
chieftains on the western and south-westem frontier, and the Gond 
chieftain, Raja Karsingh of Kherla. Kapilesvara took advantage 
of these difiiculties to extend his territory gradually along the coast 
to the Godavari, and extended his raids as far south as Kellore and 
Udaya^ri. A new danger thus threatened Vijayanagar. In the 
years immediately preceding 1440 Vijayanagar took the offensive 
and attacked the Bahmani kingdom, but was worsted. An investi- 
gation of the causes of the defeat led to the conclusion that the 
superiority of the Muhammadan forces lay in their Turkish force 
of mounted archers, and Devaraya took steps immediately to remove 
the defect by enlisting a special force of 2000 Muhammadan archers, 
cantoning them in a special quarter of the city where they had a 
mosque and a separate slaughter-house, and respecting their senti- 
ment so far as to place a copy of the Koran in front of his throne, 
so that the obeisance made before the monarch was offered to the 
Koran. This force was not the first Muhammadan contingent in 
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the Vijayanagar avmies. The last Hoysala is said to have had a 
contingent of 20,000 Muhammadans in the battle at Trichinopoly. 
Inscriptions state that Devaraj^a I, a predecessor of Devaraya II, 
employed a force of Muhammadan cavalry. Devaraya employed 
these troops to train other archers, so that in the course of the 
next few years he had a body of 60,000 archers ready to take the 
fields With this reformed army he sent an expedition into the 
Bahman! kingdom in 1443 which achieved considerable success 
against the Bahmani forces. During the absence of the army an 
abortive attempt on Devaraya’s life was made by one of his relatives. 
It was soon after this incident that ‘Abd-ur-Bazzaq, the ambassador 
of Shah Bukh from Samarqand, who had been for some time in 
Calicut, came to Vijayanagar and stayed a few months in the capital. 
From his account it appears that by 1442 the fortifications, temples, 
palaces, and public buildings of Vijayanagar had been completed. 
The city occupied a space of about sixty-four square miles, and had 
the seven enclosures — ^the accepted number of circuits for a first- 
class city. Tlie three outermost enclosures contained only fields ’ 
intended for cultivation, with the huts of those engaged on the land. 
The four inner enclosures were occupied by houses, the innermost 
containing the palace and its precincts. A number of channels 
had been led into the city from the Tungabhadra; one of them yet 
goes by the name Raya channel. They were intended partly for 
the pui’pose of cultivation and partl}’^ for the water-supply of the 
city. Even allowing for exaggeration in Abd-ur-Razzaq’s account, 
Vijayanagar under Devaraya II must have been a splendid city, 
and exceedingly well fortified. Devaraya II lived for six years 
after this date and died in Februar 3 ' 1449, a bi'other of the same 
name having predeceased him by three years. Devaraya II, by 
far the greatest ruler of the first dynasty, was excelled only perhaps 
by Krishnadevaraya of all the kings of Vijayanagar. Under him 
the kingdom as a whole had been well knit together and brought 
under an ordered administration, chiefly through the genius of ‘the 
great Danayak’ of ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq, the Brahman minister Lakkana 
or LakshmI-dhara. Lalckana and his brother Madana were governors 
of important divisions in the south and passed from province to 
province by way of official promotion. There were other governors 
besides, each in his own province, and all of them were kept well 
in hand by the ruler and his chief ministers. The only frontier 
that caused anxiety wa& the northera frontier, and that through 
the activities of the monarch of Orissa. When Devaraya II died, 

1 See p. 406. 
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tlicrcf(»rc. the khiirflDin \V!i' in tlic ino'! .•■‘•iti'-fjictory cnnilitidn .•iiul 
|n^'T(l dll M’iihdut »li>imto to hi" dhlc'^t livini; son. Mnllikiirjnnii. 

I'ovriti'iy.'i II liidl hwt in iho oonr-'O of lii*. lifctinu’ oiu* or Iwo of 
hi" irrown np "fin*! in tin’ ivnr." nirniiiHt tho Mn-liriH. It is also .said 
thar in the ma-'acro whii’h ended in the attempt upon his life, one 
of hi" irrown up sons was killed. It seems jirohahle therefore that, 
^lallikarjnna sueceeded to the throne eompai'ntively ynniifr. Hie 
ar-ci'"'idn of this new rider was t.aken advantaiie of by 'the two 
nortiieni powers, the Ikihmani kiniidom and the Hindu state of 
(.'ri'sa. Tliey made a eomhined at tank and laid siejie to the capital. 
Youii!: Mallikarjnna snceeeded in rei»nl"ini; them about the year 
l-t.'id-. and ruled for nearly ton jears in peaee. .Mionl the end of 
this period we hear of him in ro'idenee in Peinnronda with his 
niini'd’:- Jitnma ‘on business connected with the administration of 
:he kinirdnm of Narasimha.’ This eonld only mean that ho moved 
'.'.stward from the cajtital and vas for some time on the frontiers 
of the territory of the rising: chieftain Hfdnva Naiiisimha either to 
protect his own dominions, or. as is more likely, to he jircjiarcd 
to support Xarasimha apiinst the ruler of Orissa and his Muslim 
.allies. Ycithcr inscrijitions nor other sources of information avail- 
able to ns so far tell us any more about him than that he continued 
to rule till l-i<57 or l liitl. The kintrdom apjiears to h.avc continued 
intact durimr the whole of his reign. 

It was during his reign that the Sfdnva chieftain, whose ances- 
tral territory lay around Chandragiri or Narayanavanum in the 
modern district of Chittur, and whose ancestors for a few genci'a- 
tions had been working loyally in behalf of the kingdom, come.s 
into prominent notice. Mangu or Mangin'ija of this family bore an 
honoui'ablc share in the southern camjtaigns of prince Kampana. 
and his successors, several of them held important, positions in the 
skate, and one of them had married into the royal family. Karasimha 
or Narasingha found an opportunity for signal achievement in the 
aggressive activities of the monarclis of Orissa who had penetrated 
certainly as far as Nellore, and either at this lime or a little later, 
as far south as the South Arcot district lie developed his rcsourcc.« 
early and gi’adually extended his influence in the neighbouring 
provinces of the kingdom of Vijayanagar so as to be able to offer 
effective resistance to these aggressions. He was so far successful 
that his control was more or less acknowledged over the greater 

^ GangailattapratapavilttFttmj India Ofllco Gntalognc o£ MSS. by tTuHns Eggclmgi 
Ko. 1610. *Airi-ud*dIn Ahmad Bahman! was in no position to supply n large contingent 
for the prosecution of this caxnpaigni 
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part of the kingdom. Having thus consolidated his position he 
marched into the southern possessions of Orissa and gradually 
pushed the invaders back so that when the attention of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmanl III was drawn to the political condition of the 
Telingana coast about 1476, he found SMuva Harasimha posted in 
gi'eat strength on the banks of the Godavari at Rajahmundry. 
Muhammad’s efforts to dislodge him do not appear to have been 
attended with success, and he had to content himself merely by 
carrying a raid across his territory as far soutli as Kanchi\ While 
Harasimha was opposing the Bahmanl king, a change had taken 
place in the Idngdom of Vijayanagar ; either Mallikarjuna died, or 
was put to death by a younger brother, by name Virupaksha. This 
latter, whether guilty of his brother’s death or no, put to death all 
who could dispute his possession of the throne, and carried on the 
administratitai so inefficiently and oppressively that the eastern 
and* southern provinces transfeiTed their allegiance to Harasimha. 
On the west coast his maladministi’ation caused the Arab horse- 
traders who had settlements on the west coast to transfer their 
places of business from the ports of the kingdom to those beyond 
the Vijayanagar frontier. S^uva Harasimha decided that tlie only 
way of saving the kingdom was to depose Virupaksha and seize the 
throne for himself, and in 1487 Harasa, who commanded his troops, 
deposed the tyrant and assumed the government of the kingdom 
on behalf of his master. This was the first usurpation in the Idng- 
dom, and Harasimha found his justification in the perils which 
menaced it. Virupaksha’s reign corresponded with the reign of 
Purushottama Gajapati of Orissa. Purushottama’s records assert 
that he penetrated as far south as Kanclii, carried off a princess of 
Kanchi, and married her in peculiarly romantic circumstances. 
Harasimha ruled as king for six years, during which period he 
recovered most of the revolted provinces, but failed to conquer the 
Raichur Doab, which was retained by the Bahmanl kingdom, or to 
recover Udayagiri, which remained in the possession of the raja 
of Orissa. On his death-bed he entrusted the kingdom and his two 
sons to Narasa, begging him to carry on the administration, to 
enthrone whichever of his two sons should prove the fitter for rule,.; 
and to recover Raichur, Umagal, and Udayagiri. Harasa placed 
one of RTarasimha’s young sons on the throne, but this prince died 
as the result of wounds that he received in an expedition into the 
Raichur Doab.. Narasa circumvented court intrigues, placed the 
second son of Harasimha upon the throne, and carried on the 

1 Sec pp. 417-419, 
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administration as before. He died in 1505, and it was bis son, Yira 
ZsTara'^iinba, that dciiosed the Sfdiiva ruler Kai-asiraba 11. 

This second nsurpation caused widespread rebellion and Hara- 
simba was engaged during the four or five years of bis reign in 
attempting to recover the revolted provinces. He was successful 
oil the whole, but the enterprising Gangarfija Ummattfir remained 
in rebellion, in the territory round Kanclii. Vira Narasiinba left 
some infant sons and three grown up brothers, and charged his 
fiiithful minister Sfiluva Timraa, as Nuniz records, to put out the 
eye.s of the ablest of his gi-oum-up brothers and place on the throne 
one of his sons. The minister proved false to the dying sovereign 
and remained true to the interests of the kingdom ; and placed 
the youngest brother, marked for mutilation, upon the throne in 
lot'O. Tims ascended the throne the gi'cat king Krishnadevaraya of 
\ yaymia^r. 

Krishna o'jcended the throne at a critical moment in the history 
or South India. The Portuguese had landed in India eleven years 
before, and, just as he was settling himself on the throne at Vija- 
yanagar. had taken possession of Goa, Avhich has remained in their 
possession since. The entry of tliis European nautical power created 
an unsettling factor in the commercial relations of the kingdom 
with the outer world. The Idngdoin itself was disturbed, and the 
very heart of it was in the hands of a rebellious vassal. Although 
the Bahmani kingdom had broken up into five separate states there 
was considerable activity on that frontier, chiefly from the direction 
of BTjapur. The rajas of Orissa still held the east coast as far as 
KcUore, and were in possession of the most important fortresses 
in the Telugu countn’, extending north-Avestward from Udayagiri 
in the Kellore District. Krishna came to the throne betAveen May 
and Koveraber of the year 1609, and his coronation did not take 
place until the following January. The delay seems to have been 
due to a circumstance recorded by Nuniz. The young king’s elder 
brother ordered the Brahman minister, Saluva Timma, to blind 
him, and the minister was inclined to obey the order until his pity 
Avas moved by his master’s entreaties. Saluva Hmma remained in 
^ poAver, treated almost Avith deference by Krishnadevaraya, who 
used to style him AppajI (‘reverend fiither’), and the relations 
betAveen the two gave rise to the stories of Rayar and Appaji 
AA'hich are current in Southern India and resemble those related of 
- Harun-ur-Rashid and Ghafur, and of Vikramaditya and Bhatt!. 

Ki'ishna remained at his capital for a feAV months after his 
accession and there received the Portuguese embassy from Affonso 
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de Albuquerque, ayIio desired to enter into a commercial treaty and 
sought aid against the Zamorin of Calicut. Krishna detained the 
embassy at the capital while he suppressed the rebellion in the 
region about Kanclil. Marching from Penukonda he reduced to 
obedience all the petty chieftains whose lands lay on his way, 
attacked the Raja of XJmmattur, defeated him in the field, and 
laid siege to his stronghold, the fortress of Sivasamudram. He 
drained off the Kaverl, which fiowcd round it, and captured it with 
all the treasure which it contained. He then marched to Sriran- 
gapatam, thence to Ikkeri, and thence to the frontiers of Bijapur. 
These operations were completed by the year 1512. He then 
marched along his northern frontier strengthening the garrisons in 
the fortresses, particularly iu Mudgal, Raichur and Adoni. 

Resolving Avisely, on the advice of Saluva Timma, to leave the 
Muslim Sulofns alone for the time, he made preparations for an 
invasion of the territories of Orissa Avith a vieAv to detaching the 
Gajapati king from the alliance with the Muhammadans, and coming 
to terms Avith him if possible. He sent Saluva Timma to the capital 
to make the necessary preparations, and' himself went on a visit to 
the shrines of Tirupati and Srisailam. When the minister had 
completed his preparations Krishna marched to invade the king- 
dom of Orissa. He first marched against Hdayagiri, the southern- 
most fortress in the occupation of the Gajapati monarch, and 
took it after a protracted siege. This Avar occupied the years 1512 
and 1513, and he carried back Avith him, together Avith much 
treasure and prisoners belonging to the royal family of Orissa, the 
image of Balakrishna AAdiich he set up in a temple constructed for 
the deity, the AA^ard of Vijayanagar in Avhich the temple was built 
being named Krishnapuram fi’om this temple of Krishnasvami. 
This was completed in March 1514. 

Krishna next attacked the fortress of Kondavidu (Kondavir) 
and a number of fortified places of lesser importance held for the 
Raja of Orissa in the neighbourhood. Tliese he reduced in spite of 
the assistance Avhich they received from the Sultans of Bidar and , 
Golconda, and he finally carried the fortress of Kondavidu itself - 
by storm. Here he took prisoner the Gajapati prince Virabhadra i 
and a number of Orissa noblemen of high rank. All this took place 1 
in the first-half of the year 1516. After a raid into the kingdom of , 
Golconda he broke up his camp at Bezwada and besieged and took j 
Kondapalli, capturing the officers Avho held it for the Raja of Orissa. ' 
He then marched north-eastwards as ffir as Simhachalam in the j 
"Vizagapatam district, taking several fortresses on his way. Here j 
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he halted and opened negotiations ndth the Raja of Orissa, "who 
gave him a danghter in marriage and accei)ted the Krishna as the 
boundar}’ between the kingdoms of Orissa and Vijayanagar, the 
retrocession of the territory to the south of that river being effected 
under the fonu of bestowing it on the princess as her dowry. 
Krishna’s achievement was meagi’c. He had fulfilled only part of 
his father’s behest, and had but recovered a province which had 
formerly belonged to the kingdom which he ruled : j'et he w'as 
not ashamed to assume the vainglorious title of GajapatisaiJtan- 
gaharana, or appropriator of (Orissa’s) seven elements of royalty. 
On his return journey he was on the baulcs of the Krishna in 
July — ^August, 1516. After his return from this war he made large 
grants to temples in southern India for the rejjair of the damages 
which they had suffered in the Muhammadan invasions and built 
tile small town of Hospet in memory of his mother Kagaladevi, 
giving it the name Kfigalapura. At some time bettveen the death 
of Yfisuf 'Adil Shfih in 1610 and this period Krishna’s troops, 
profiting by the discussions bettveen the five kingdoms of the Deccan, 
had invaded and annexed the Rfiichur Doab, and in 1520 Isma'il 
‘Adil Shah attempted to recover it, but was defeated K The battle, 
which is mentioned in one of Krishna’s inscriptions, was fought on 
May 19, 1520, at a place named Kembhavi (‘Red Well') and a 
Telugu poem exults in the reddening of the well with the blood 
of the Tavanas, or Muslims. 

Tlie remainder of Krishna’s reign was undisturbed by foreign 
wars, but in his declining years his Mngdom was harassed by rebel- 
lion. He appears to have fallen sick in 1525, when his brother 
Achyuta, who afterwards succeeded him, acted for a short time as 
regent. It was about this time that Tirumala Riiya, another of his 
sons, died, and a rising, connected in some unexplained manner 
with his death, occurred, but was suppressed. At the end of 
Krishna’s reign, in 1628 or 1529, one of his most trusted officials, 
Vira Karasimlia, who is styled Sellappa, ‘ the Dear One/ and was 
governor of the central districts of the kingdom, rebelled, and, 
fearful of the consequences, fled to the kingdom of Tiruvadi, or 
Travancore. At the same time Hagama, an old ' ^icer of the king- 
dom who was placed in charge of the Madura district, refused to 
obey the orders wliich he received from court, and persisted in his 
contumacy until his own son, Vishvanath, who was sent against 
him, defeated him, and was appointed to the government of the 
district in his father’s place. The central districts of the kingdom 

^ Seep. 485* 
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were still disturbed when Krishna died in 1630, and almost the first 
act of his successor, Achyuta, was to lead a punitive exiDedition 
against the fugitive governor. Achyuta had marched as far south 
as Srirangam when one of his brothers-in-law, Salalcam Tirumala- 
razu, volunteered to lead the expedition. Achyuta remained in 
Srirangam while his brother-in-law reduced to obedience the ruler 
of Tiruvadi, the rebel governor, and their Pandya allies. Having 
concluded a treaty sealed by his own marriage with a Pandya 
princess, Achyuta marched across4;o Srirangapatam and Ikkeri, and 
thence towards the frontier of the Bijapur kingdom, but effected 
nothing, and returned to his capital. Having begun his reign with 
so much promise he lapsed immediately into a life of luxury and 
sloth, and let the administration pass into the hands of his two 
brothers-in-law, both named Tirumala. This usurpation aroused 
the opposition of a party led by three brothers, Rama, Tirumala 
and Venkata of the Araviti family, the first of whom is described 
as the son-in-law of Krishna or of one of his brothers, Karasimha 
or Ranga. This party seems to have had the countenance even of 
the widows of Krishna. The party of the brothers Tirumala had 
the upper hand to begin with, and the three brothers had to flee 
fi’om court for safety. When they had gathered together sufficient 
force in their own districts and prepared to march upon the capital, 
Tirumala, the elder of the two brothers, who is described as the 
mad Tirumala (Kanarese Hucchu, corrupted into Hoj, Tirumala), 
sought the assistance of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I of Bijapur. The 
intervention of Bijapur served only to embitter the strife. When 
Ibrahim retired the three brothers marched upon the capital and 
the mad Tirumala destroyed the portable wealth in the treasury, 
hamstrung the royal horses, blinded the elephants, and committed 
suicide. In the course of these events, which followed the death of 
Achyuta, his son Venkata was placed upon the throne. Venkata 
was killed by the mad Tiinimala and the three brothers now placed 
on the throne a nephew of Achyuta and Krishna, by name Sada- 
sliiva, son of Ranga, one of the four brothers. The date of the 
commencement of Sadashiva’s reign is 1642, and with his accession 
begins the de ^ rule of the three brothers^. 

The abortive attempt of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I to add the fortress 
and district of Adoni to his dominions has already been described^. 
This act of aggression aroused the enmity of Sadaahivaraya, who 

^ This is tlie true version of the story which has already been related on pages 489 
and 440. 

^ See p. 440. 
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eagerly embraced the oppoidunity afforded by an invitation from 
Burlitin Nizfim Sbfili I of Ahmadnagar of attacking Bijapiir. The 
story of tlie intervention of Sadfisbivariiya in tbc quarrels of the 
Sluslim kings of tbc Deccan, first as tbc ally of Ahmadnagar 
against Bijapur, and afterwards as the ally of Bijapur against 
Ahmadnagar, of the gi*atuitous insults offered to the Muhammadan 
religion, of the foolish arrogance which united against him those 
by whose differences he might long have continued to iirosper, of 
his defeat and death at Talikota, and of the destruction of his great 
kingdom has been related in Chapter and little need be 

added to that account. The evacuation of the strongly fortified 
city of Vijayanagar has not yet been explained. It was due, 
according to Caesar Frederick, who was at Vijayanagar two 3'ears • 
after the battle of Talikota, to the mutiny of two corps of Muham- 
madan mercenaries, each of which is said to have been 70,000 
pt.-ong, employed in the army of Vijayanagar. Tlie attitude of the 
Hindus to Islam during the campaigns in the kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar had been such as to exasperate all j\Iuslims, and it is not 
surprising that the victory of their co-religionists should have 
encouraged these mercenaries to turn their arms against their 
former employers and to transfer their allegiance to the con- 
querors. 


^ See pp. 441-450. 



CHAPTER XIX 


smi) AND MULTAX 
1. SnsD 

The history of Sind from the period of the Arab conquest early 
in the eighth century to the time when it became a province is 
fragmentary and obscure. From the first conquest until A.D. 1010, 
when it was conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni it was ruled by a 
governor or governors vrho pretended to represent the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs of Baghdad, but were more probably hereditary rulers who 
obtained the Caliph’s recognition as a matter of form, and in some' 
cases, doubtless, neglected even this formality. From its conquest 
by Mahmud until 1053, in the reign of Farrukhzad, the tenth of 
his line, it was, at least nominally, a province of the empire of 
Ghazni, but in that year, while the empire was still in confusion 
owing to the recent usurpation of Tughril ‘the Ingi’ate,’ the Sumras, 
a native Rajput tribe of Lower Sind established themselves in that 
region, but failed to extend their authority over Upper Sind and 
Multan. The province was conquered by Mu‘izz-ud-dln Muhammad 
Ghuri, and Avas governed by his lieutenant, Xasir-ud-din Qabacha, 
who attempted, after his master’s death, to assert his independence, 
but was conquered by Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. Of the nature and 
extent of the authority exercised by the later Slave kings over the ^ 
province little is known, but it probably varied with the personal 
character of the monarch and of the ruler of Sind. The province 
owned the authority of Ghiyas-ud-dm and of the Khaljis of Delhi, 
whose power preserved it from becoming the prey of the Mughuls, 
but retained so much autonomy, even during the reign of Mu- 
hammad Tughluq, whose empire included the Avhole'Of India except 
Kashmir and some tracts in the neighbourhood 'of Cape Comorin 
in the extreme south and in Kathlaivar in the extreme west, as 
enabled the Sammas, a Rajput tribe of Cutch and Lower Sind, to 
oust the Sumras and to usurp, without the interference of any 
central authority, the government of the country. There are many 
discrepancies as to the date of this event, and one authority places 
it in 1439, which is at least a century too late. From a considera- 
tion of all the circumstances it is safe to conclude that it occuiTed 
about 1336. 
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• The Sammfis, of whom Abii-’I-Fazl enumerates, in the Ain-i- 
Alcbari sixteen, and Sluhammad Ma'sum, in the TarllcJi-i-Sind, 
seventeen, had adopted Islam, and propagated that religion in their 
dominions. They used, as rulera, the title of Jam, still retained by 
the chiefs of Nawanagar in Kfithlawar, which is explained as an 
assertion of a claim to descent from Jamshid, and the explanation, 
though not convincing, is the only one which has been offered. 

The first three princes of tliis line acknowledged, by the pay- 
ment of tribute, the supremac}' of jMuhammad Tughluq, but the 
third, by harbouring and protecting the rebel Taghi, repudiated 
his alle^ance to Delhi, and was enabled, by the oi)portune death 
of his suzerain and the defection of his allies, to escape the punish- 
ment of rebellion, but his successor, Timfijl, was compelled by the 
arms of Firiiz Tughluq to return to his allegiance, and to signalize 
his obedience by a protracted sojourn at the court of Delhi. 

The chroniclers of Sind make no mention of the victory of 
Shihab-ud-din of Kashmir (1359-1378)^ over the Jilrn of Sind on 
the banks of the Indus, the only authorities for which are the 
chronicles of Kashmir, so vague on the point as to be worthless. 

Hie disruption of Muhammad Tughluq’s great emiiii’e after the 
death of Firuz, and the contraction of the kingdom of Delhi, after 
the invasion of Timur, to a few districts round the capital absolved 
the Jams of Sind from their allegiance to a central authority, and 
they ruled their piincipality as independent sovereigns until, in 
the reign of Jam Kizam-ud-din, commonly known as Nanda, who 
succeeded in 1439 and reigned for sixty years, the Mughuls of the 
Arghun clan began to make their influence felt in Lower Sind, and 
the Sammas sought to increase their power by a close alliance 
with Gujarat. Daughters were given in marriage to the kings of 
that country, and, in one instance, to one of their dependants, 
Qaisar Khan Faruql, who belonged to the ruling family of Klian- 
desh, and whose grandson succeeded to that principality, but in 
1521 Shah Beg Arghun, driven firom Qandahar by Babur, conquered 
Sind and expelled Jam Firuz, the last of the Sammas, who found 
an asylum at the court of Gujarat and gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Sultan Bahadur of that country. 

Shall Beg Arghun died in 1524, and was succeeded by his son, 
Shah Husain, who in 1528, after a siege of more than a year’s 
duration, took Multan, then nominally ruled by Sultan Husain 
Langah II, devastated the city, carried the inhabitants between 
tlie ages of seven and seventy into captivity, and appointed Khvaja 

^ See Chapter zn. 
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Sliams-ud-din its governor, with Langar Khan, who had formerly 
commanded the army of Multan, as his assistant. Shortly after- 
wards Langar Khan, having collected the scattered inhabitants 
and restored a measure of prosperity to the city, expelled Shams- 
ud-dln and governed Multan as an independent ruler. 

Shah Husain Arghun was reigning in 1541 when Humayun, 
fleeing fi’om Lahore, took refuge in Sind. Sultan Mahmud of 
Bukkur shut himself up in his island fortress and refused to assist 
in any way the fallen emperor, nor was Shah Husain more inclined 
to protect the man whose father had expelled him from Qandahar. 
Humayun attempted to persuade him to join him in an attack on 
Gujarat, but Shah Husain, having kept his envoys in attendance 
for five or six months, dismissed them without a decided answer, 
and while Humajmn was besieging Bukkur and Sehwan cut off his 
supplies. Humayun left Sind in May, 1642, and, having vainly 
endeavoured to obtain assistance from the rajas, Maldeo of Jodhpur 
and Lonkaran of Jaisalmer, returned to the country later in the 
year. His son Akbar was born at Umarkot on November 26, 1642, 
and Humayun fled through Sind towards Persia, crossing the Indus 
at Sehwan. 

Shah Husain Arghun suffered from continued fever, and his 
health was so enfeebled that his nobles deserted him and elected 
as their sovereign Mirza Muhammad ‘Isa Tarkhan, a member of 
the elder branch of the Arghun clan. Shah Husain and Sultan 
Mahmud, the governor of Bukkur, were united in their opposition 
to ‘Isa, but were compelled to sue for peace and to cede to him a 
great part of Sind, the whole of which fell into Ms possession on 
the death of Shah Husain in 1556. 

Muhammad ‘Isa Tarkhan died in 1567, and was succeeded by 
his son, Mirza Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, who, after crushing the 
revolt of his younger brother, reigned peacefully until 1585, when 
he committed suicide in a fit of insanity. His son Mirza Payanda 
Muliammad Tarldian, being likewise insane, was excluded from the 
succession, which passed to his son, Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan, the 
grandson of Muhammad Baqi. 

Akbar, who regarded Sind as a province of his empire, resented 
Jani Beg’s failure to appear at Ms court, and in 1691 sent ‘Abd-ur- 
Bahim Khan, Khan Khanan, to invade the countiy. He defeated 
Jani Beg in two engagements, compelled Mm to surrender both 
Tattah and Sehwan, and carried him to Akbar’s court at Lahore. 
Here 'he was well received, and was appointed governor of the 
Multan province, and shortly afterwards, owing to the clamours of 
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the Arghiin clan for the return of their old ruler, 'was restored to 
Sind as governor of the province. He died at Bui’hanpur in 1599, 
and his son Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Sind, the history of which was merged thenceforward in 
that of the Mughul empire. 

IL Multan 

Multan, regarded by the Arab conquerors as the principal city 
of Upper Sind, was the capital of a region which was often closely 
connected with Sind, but was ordinarily regarded as a province of 
the kingdom or empire of Delhi, whose claim to its obedience 
•was established early in the thirteenth centm-y by Shams-ud-din 
Iltutmish, when he defeated Hasir-ud-din Qabacha, the governor 
who had been appointed by Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri, and 
was retained, at least nominally, by his successors until the dis- 
imption of 'the kingdom after the invasion of Timur Lang. The 
\uthority of the Sayyid dynasty, which acquired the throne in 
1414, extended no further than the immediate neighbourhood of 
Delhi, and Muhammad Shah, the third king of that line, failed 
even to observe the formality of nominating a governor to Multan, 
and the people were compelled to provide one for themselves. 
Their devotion to the local saint, Baha-ud-din Zakariya, who was 
born at Karor in 1182 and died at Multan on November 7, 1267, 
had always been conspicuous, and in 1438 they chose as their ruler 
Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, the guardian of the saint’s shrine. 

The Shailth had the merits and the defects of one who had chosen 
a life of seclusion and devotion. His rule was mild and beneficent, 
but he was ill-equipped to combat, either by force or by art, the 
enemies of his rule. An Afghan chief, Sahra Langah, of Sibi, 
beguiled him by professing devotion for him, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and made paternal affection a pi*etext for visits to 
Multan so frequent that they ceased to excite either comment or 
suspicion. In 1440 he succeeded by a stratagem in introducing his 
troops into the Shaikh’s citadel, deposed him, and banished him to 
Delhi, where he was well received by Buhlul Lodi. 

Sahra, who assumed the title of Sultan Qutb-ud-din, founded 
the Langah dynasty, wliich endured almost as long as Multan 
maintained her independence of Delhi. He died in 1456 after a 
reign of sixteen years, and was succeeded by his son, Sultan 
Husain I. 

Shaildi Yusuf constantly urged Buhlul Lodi to recover Multan, 
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and the Afghan king twice set out fi’om Delhi with this object. 
In 1452 he was recalled by the advance of Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur, 
whom some disaffected nobles had invited to Delhi, and once again, 
after 1458, the menacing attitude of Husain Shah of Jaunpur com- 
pelled him to retrace his steps. 

Husain Langah I was an energetic ruler, and annexed Shorkot 
and Karor. While he was engaged in suppressing the rebellion of 
his brother in Karor Buhliil, moved once again by the importunity 
of Shaikh Yusuf, sent his third son, Barbak Shah, to attempt to 
recover Multan, and ordered Tatar Khan Lodi, governor of the 
Punjab, to support him. The two kinsmen advanced on Multan, 
but Husain returned by forced marches and utterly defeated them 
before the city, putting their armies to flight. 

On the death of Buhlul Lodi, on July 17, 1489, Husain I sent 
letters of condolence and congratulation to his son and successor, 
Sikandar Shah, and the two monarchs concluded a treaty of peace. 
Husain I abdicated in his old age, nominating his son Firuz as his 
successor, but Firuz proved to be a dissolute and worthless ruler. 
He conceived unfounded suspicions of Bilal, son of the minister, 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk, whom his father had chosen, and caused him to be 
assassinated. Tmad-ul-Mulk avenged Bilal’s death by poisoning 
Firuz, and Husain, deeply grieved by his son’s death, resumed the 
reins of power, and designated Mahmud, the son of Slruz, as his 
heir. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s past services and the death of his son were 
not allowed to atone for his having compassed the death of his 
prince, and he was executed. On August 31, 1502, Husain himself 
died, after a reign of forty-six years, and was succeeded by his 
gi’andson, Mahmud, the son of Firuz. 

Mahmud was a profligate youth, and his tyranny drove his 
minister. Jam Bayazid, on whom Husain had bestowed the im- 
portant fief of Shorkot, into rebellion. War broke out between the 
king and his vassal, who summoned to his aid Daulat Khan Lodi, 
governor of the Punjab. The combination was too strong for the 
king of Multan, who was compelled to relinquish his claims to 
sovereignty over the Shorkot district, and to acquiesce in Daulat 
Khan’s decision that the Ravi should be regarded as the northern 
fi’ontier of the kingdom of Multan\ Shorkot was thus lost to 
Multan and became a fief in the province of the Punjab. 


^ A strange error is made in the J.Gr. (xviii, 26), where it is stated that in 1502 the 
Eavi was fixed as the boundary between the territories of Delhi and those of Multdn. 
This is impossible, for both Delhi and Multdn lay then, as now, to the south of the EdvI. 
See «*The Mihran of Sind,” by Major H. G. Eaverty, vol. Ixi, part i, 1892. 
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In 1627 Mrza Shah Husain Arghun of Sind invaded the kingdom 
of Multan at the instigation of Babur. Mahmud vainly endeavoured 
to stay his advance by sending to him a mission charged with the 
duty of eflfecting a settlement by negotiation, and, on the failure of 
his efforts'to secure peace, marched forth to a distance of two stages 
fi’om the city. Here his mission rejoined him on its retuhi, and 
immediately after receiving it he died, poisoned, as was supposed, 
by Langar Khan, the commander of his troops, who, on his master’s 
death, deserted to the enemy. The army retui’ned to Multan and 
proclaimed Husain, the infant son of Mahmud, king. Shuja‘-nl- 
Mulk Bukhari, son-in-law of the late king, became regent, and 
decided, against the advice of all his officers, to stand a siege. The 
city after enduring fearful privations, fell in 1528, after a resist- 
ance of a year and some months, the young king was imprisoned, 
and Shuja‘-ul-Mulk Bukhari was tortured to death. The kingdom 
was annexed to Sind and Khvaja Shams-ud-din was appointed 
governor by Shah Husain Arghun, but was shortly afterwards 
removed by Langar Khan, who submitted to Kamran Mirza, brother 
of Humayun of Delhi, and governor of the Punjab on his behalf, 
thus re-uniting Multan to Delhi, from which it had been severed 
for a century. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE NATIVE STATES OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM 

A.D. 1000 TO 1526 

On no occasion were the earlier jMuslim invaders of India called 
ui)on to meet a might}' Indian ruler. No Asoka, Kanishka, or 
Harsha arose to defend the rich and alluring plains. Such rulers 
were, indeed, rare phenomena in India, which has never been the 
home of a nation, and M'hose normal condition was that of a 
congeries of independent and mutually hostile states, fortunate if 
they could agree temporarily to sink their diiferences before a 
common foe. 

"Wlicn j\Iuhammad b. Qasim invaded Sind in 711 the Olifilukyas, 
the Pallavas, and the Raslitrakutas were contending for supremac}’ 
in the Deccan, and the Arab geograidiers of a later date corrupted 
Vallabha RaT, the title borne by many of the Raslitrakutas, imi- 
tating the Chalulcyas, into Balhara, and used this word as a generic 
title for the leading ruler in India ; but in Northern India the 
empire of Harsha had dissolved on his death in the middle of the 
preceding century, and no power had succeeded to the hegemony. 
How JMuhammad dealt with Dahir, the local ruler of Sind, we have 
seen. The Chavadas of KfithTaAviir, the Gahlots of Chitor, the 
Cliauhans of Sambhar, and probably other houses claim to have 
met and defeated the Arab invaders, but these chiefs ruled princi- 
palities contiguous to or not far distant from the conquered state, 
and their opposition to Muhammad was not a united effort. The 
claims may well be true, but the conflicts were of little importance. 
The Arabs had Sind, and if they ever contemplated an extension 
of their conquests in India they soon abandoned the idea. 

At the time of Mahmud’s invasions India north of the Vin- 
dhyas was divided into a number of independent states. The Hindu 
Shahiya dynasty, founded by Lulliyajthe Brahman at the end of 
the ninth century, with its capital at Und on the Indus existed on 
sufferance for some time after the establishment of the Turkish 
power in Ghazni, but was extinguished by Mahmud. Of the history 
of the kingdom of the Punjab, with its capital at Bhatinda, little 
is known. Its position compelled its kings, Jaipal I, Anandpalj 
Jaipal II, and Bhimpal the Fearless to stand forth for a time as 
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the principal champions of Hinduism, and though their end was 
unfortunate it was not dishonoui'ablc. On BhimpfiVs flight to Ajmer 
in 1021 his kingdom became a province of Mahinfid’s empire. 

The other states in northern India at this time were Sambhar, 
or Ajmer, ruled by the Chauhan Rajputs ; Delhi, lately founded 
by the Tomaras near the site of the ancient Indraprastha (In- 
darpat) ; Chitor, already possessed by the Gahlots, who were not 
prominent among the opponents of the invader; Kanauj, still held 
by the Gurjara Pratiharas, Harsha’s descendants, whose power had 
waned before that of the Chandcl rajas of Jijhoti (the modern 
Bundelkhand), chieftains of Gond origin, who had advanced north- 
wards until they made the Jumna the boundary between their 
territory and that of Kanauj ; and Gujaifit, ridcd by the Chfdukyas 
or Solankis, who had superseded the Chfiwaras. Tlie Jats inhabited 
the country on the banks of the Indus between Multan and the 
Sulaiman Range, and their chieftains seem to have oMmed alle- 
giance to the Muslim rulers of Multan. To the south of Jijhoti laj' 
Chedi, held by the Kfdachurls or Haihayas, another tribe of Gond 
origin, and to the west of Jijhoti and Clicdi lay Mfdwa, governed 
by a line of Paramaras or Pawfirs which had been founded early 
in the ninth century. Bengal was ruled by the Pula djmasty, 
founded in the eighth century by Gopfda, who was elected king of 
Bengal and founded the city of Odantapurl (Bihar). Kamarupa, or 
Assam, was ruled by an ancient family of Koch, or Tibeto-Chinese 
origin, which had become completely Hinduized. In Kashmir the 
Karkota dynasty, founded in Harsha’s lifetime by Durlabhavar- 
dhana, still reigned. Tlie fortress of Gwalior was the capital of the 
Kachhwaha Rajputs, who were pi’obably feudatories of Jijhoti. 

Tlie leading confederates of Jaipill I in his campaign against 
Sabuktigin were Riijj'apala of Kanauj, styled Jaichand by Muslim 
historians, and Dhanga of Jijhoti. The confederacy formed against 
Mahmud in 1001 was far more formidable, and Auandpal of the 
Punjab was joined by Visaladeva, the Chauhan king of Sambhar 
or Ajmer, to whom was given the chief command, his vassal the 
Tomara raja of Delhi,' Rajyapala of Kanauj, Ganda of Jijhoti, 
Vajradaman Kachhwaha of Gwalior and Narwar, and the Pawar 
raja of Dhar, or Malwa, all of whom shared in the disastrous defeat 
suffered by the Hindus on December 31, 1001 \ 

Ganda Chandel, who had succeeded his father Dhanga in 999, 
and appears in Muslim annals as ‘ Kanda, raja of Kalinjar,’ which 
was his principal fortress, succeeded Visaladeva of Sambhar as the 

1 See ante, p. 16. 
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leader of the Hindu confederacy, and, on Mahmud’s return to 
Ghazni in 1019, from the expedition in which he plundered Muttra 
and captured Kanauj, Manaich, and Asni^, took upon himself the 
probably congenial duty of punishing Rajyajiala for having, in order 
to save Kanauj from pillage and destruction, betrayed the national 
cause by swearing fealty to the foreigner. Ganda’s son, Vidhya- 
dara, aided by the prince of Gwalior, invaded Kanauj and defeated 
and slew Rajyapfila, who was succeeded by his son, Trilochanapilla. 

IMahmud was not slow to avenge liis vassal, and in 1021 invaded 
India to punish Ganda. The details of this invasion have already 
been given". Ganda, with the confederate army of 36,000 horse, 
105,000 foot, and G-10 elephants, prepared to meet the invader on 
the Sai, between the Ganges and the Gumtl, but his courage failed 
him, and after his flight Mahmud captured Bari, the new Pratihara 
capital, and returned to Ghazni with the booty which he had taken 
from Ganda’s camp. In 1022 he returned and compelled Ganda’s 
son to surrender to him Krdinjar, ivhich long remained a bone of 
contention between Hindu and Muslim in India, and was regarded 
as the key to the region south of the Jumna and cast of IMalwa. 

Hindu annals do not credit the Solankis of Gujarat with a share 
in the various confederacies formed to oppose the invader, but the 
considerations which led Mahmud to undertake the most famous 
of all his expeditions, that to Somnfith, have been recorded®. Bhim 
the SolankI then ruled Gujarat, having his capital at Anhilvara, 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Piltan. After the capture of 
Beyt Shankhodhar and the flight of Bhim, Mahmud, before returning 
to Ghazni, made arrangements for the administration of Gujarat. 
According to the legend related in some Muslim histories an ascetic 
named Dabshilim, who had some claim to the throne, was brought 
to his notice as a fit person and was appointed by him to govern 
the country. At his request Mahmud carried to Ghazni for safe 
custody another Dabshilim, a relative whose pretensions the newly 
made king dreaded, and detained him until king Dabshilim was 
securely seated on his throne, when he sent him back to Gujarat 
at the king’s request. Wlien the prisoner approached Anhilvara 
the king, according to custom, went forth to meet him, and, arriving 
at the appointed spot before him, passed the time in hunting. At 
length, overpowered by the heat and by fatigue, he lay down under 
a tree to rest, covering his face with a red handkerchief. A bird 
of prey, talcing the handkerchief for a piece of fiesh, swooped down 
upon it and, driving his talons into the king’s eyes, destroyed his 

^ See antc^ pp. 18-20. ^ See ante, p. 21. ^ See ante, p. 23. 
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sight One so injured was disqualified from reigning, and the 
prisoner DubshilTm, arriving at that moment, was acclaimed by the 
popular voice as king, while the blinded man was confined in the 
dungeon under the throne-room which he had destined for his 
relative. 

DiibshilTm is well knomi in Sluslim literature as the king to 
whom the Brfihman, Pilpay, related the fables of the jackals Kalila 
and Dinma, which have been translated into Arabic and Tui’kish, 
and twice into Persian, but the name is unknown in Indian history 
and it is difficult to connect it with any Indian king. It has been 
suggested that jMahmfid, after the flight of BliTin I, aiipointcd liis 
uncle, Durlabha, to the government, and that the two Dubshillms 
repi-csent Durlabha and his son, but Lt.-Coloncl Tod’s explanation 
appears to be more pi’obablc. lie says’ that the Dfibhis were a 
well knoM’n tribe, said by some to be a branch of the Chawaiiis, 
who had preceded the Solankis on the throne of Gujarat, and sug- 
gests that the name is a compound of Dabi Chawara. 

The remnant of the dominions of Rrijyapiila of Kanauj had 
passed to his son, Trilochanapfila, who first transferred his caiiital 
to Bari, which was taken by INIahmud, and afterwards resided 
much at Benares, which was attacked and iilundercd by Ahmad 
Nij'altigin, the traitor who governed the Punjab for Mas'ud, the 
son of Mahmud. 

HanSl, a possession of Mahlpfil, raja of Delhi, was captured early 
in 1038 by Mas'ud, but in 1044 Mahlpfil recovered from Maudud, 
Mas'ud’s son, not only HiinsT, but also Thanesar and Kangi-a. In 
10/9 Ibrahim, the eleventh king of the Ghaznavid djaiasty, led a 
raid into Western India, and early in the twelfth century Mu- 
hammad BahlTm, a rebellious govemor of the Punjab under Bahram, 
the fifteenth Icing, established himself as far south as Nilgaur, from 
which town he governed a large tract of country; but the power of 
- the Ghaznavids had long been declining, and, with the exceptions 
already mentioned, the Hindu states of India were not molested, 
and wex’e left free to pnrsue their internecine strife. 

After the submission of Rajyapala of Kanauj to Mahmud the 
power of the Pratiharas declined, TrilochanapMa and his successors 
were styled rajas of Kanauj, but lived principally at Manaich, now 
Zaffirabad, near Jaunpur, and more remote than their ancient 
■capital fi’om the menace of the Ohandel. Shortly before 1090 
Chandradeva, of the Gaharwar clan, acquired possession of Benares 
and Ajodhya, both of which had been included in the kingdom of 

^ Tod| i| 122 and note. 
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Kauauj, and extinguished the last vestiges of the authority of the 
Pratiharas by extending his dominions as far as Delhi, which he 
is said to have captured and occupied, reducing the Tomaras to 
vassalage. 

Gaugeyadeva Kalachuri of Chedi, who reigned from 1015 to 
1040, extended his ancestral dominions, and almost succeeded in 
becoming the paramount -power in Northern India, but was not 
powerful enough to crush the Chandel kingdom. His son Karna- 
deva, who reigned from 1040 to 1100, invaded the Pala kingdom of 
Magadha,.or Bihar, in 1039, before his father’s death, and defeated 
the reigning king, Nayapala. In 1060 he and Blilm II of Gujarat 
attacked and crushed Bhoj, the learned king of Malwa. 

Malwa had been ruled for two centuries and a half by chiefe of 
the Paramara or Pawar tribe, whose capital was at first Ujjain and 
later Dhar. The line was honourably distinguished by its love for 
and encouragement of learning, and in this respect Bhoj was not 
the least distinguished of his house. The death of Bhoj broke the 
power of the Pawars, wlio, hou’ever, ruled Malwa until the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, when they were ousted by the 
Tomaras. The inclusion of the Deccan in the Muslim kingdom of 
Delhi between the j^ears 1294 and 1347 made Malwa a highway 
between the northern and the southern provinces, and destroyed 
the power of the Hindu rulers of the countiy ; but the Tomaras 
■were succeeded by the Chaulians, who enjoyed some power and 
influence in Blalwa until the end of the fourteenth century, when 
it became an independent Muslim kingdom. 

The victory over Bhoj of MMwa benefited the Kalachuri but 
little. Some years later Karnadeva suffered several defeats at the 
hands of liis enemies, the chief of whom were Kirtivarman Chandel, 
who reigned from 1049 to 1100, and Vigraliapala III, king of Bihar 
and Bengal; and little more is heard of Chedi. After 1181 the 
Kalachuri rajas of northern Cliedi disappear, having probably been 
supplanted by Baghel chiefs of Rewa. 

The Gahlot kingdom, which is still represented by the State of 
Udaipur, had been founded before the invasion of Sind by Mu- 
hammad b. Qasim, and tradition credits its ruler with ha'ving met 
the Muslims in the field in those early days, but the state seems to 
have taken no part in the resistance offered to Mahmud. The same 
may be said of the Pala kings of Bengal and Bihar, who apparently 
believed that they were not concerned in the fate of the Punjab 
and Hindustan, though the dominions of Dharmapala, the second 
of the line, are said to have extended fi’om the Bay of Bengal 
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to Delhi and Jullundur. They were devout Buddhists, and their 
religion iierhaps set a gulf between them and their Brahmanical 
neighboui’s. SlaliTpala I was reigning in Bengal during the period 
of Mahmud’s raids, but before the next wave of invasion, destined 
to engulf Bengal, had broken over Northern India, and during a 
serious rebellion which broke out in the Pala kingdom about the 
year lOSO, Clioragangfi, king of Kalinga, extended his conquests to 
the extreme north of Orissa, and Sfunantasena, a chieftain from 
the Deccan, founded a principality at Kasipurl, now Kasiarl, in the 
Mayfirbhanj State. His grandson, Vijayasena, established his inde- 
pendence about 1119, and took much of Bengal from the Palas, 
his aggression being doubtless stimulated by religious antagonism, 
for all the Senas Averc Brahmanical Hindus. Vallfilascna, or Balliil 
Sen, Vijayasena’s son and successor, Avas the most poAverful of the 
line. He introduced Kulinism into Bengal, and is said to have 
founded Gaur, or LakhnfiAvatT, but the city Avas probably built 
before his reign. About 1175 he Avas succeeded by his son, Laksh- 
manasena, aa’Iio AA*as driven from his ca])ital, Nadiya, by Ikhtiyfir- 
ud-dln jMuhammad b. Bakhtyilr^ The capture of Nadiya (Nuddea) 
did not immediately extinguish the dynasty, AA'hich continued its 
existence for four generations after Lakshmanasena, but the rajas 
Avere mere vassals of the Muslim rulers of the countr}’. 

Ramapala, aa'Iio reigned from about 10/7 to 1120, Avas one of 
the most famous of the Pala kings. His father, Mahlpilla H, Avas '' 
slain by rebels, and Bamapala Avas compelled to flee, but obtained 
assistance fi’om many other princes, defeated and sIcav the rebel chief, 
and regained the throne. He extended his dominions and encouraged 
Buddhism, and it AA’as not until the end of his I’cign that the Senas 
established themselves in Bengal. Bamapilla has sometimes been 
regarded as the last of the Palas, but he was succeeded by flve kings 
of his family, Avho, though Bengal had been lost, retained Bihar. 
Indradyumnapala, the last knoAA’n raja of the line, was reigning at 
the time of the Muslim invasion of Bihar®, in AA'hich he probably 
lost his life, as nothing more is heard of his house. 

The Muhammadan kingdom of the Punjab had long ceased to 
be a menace to the Hindu princes of India, but they cannot have 
been ignorant of the rise of new powers beyond the Indus. No 
menace, however, sufficed to deter them from their inteniecine 
disputes. 

A long line of princes of the Chauhan tribe had ruled the princi- 
pality of Sambhar, of which Ajmer had become the cliief toAvn, and 
^ See ante, p. 46. a See ante, p. 42. 
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in the middle of the twelfth century Vigraharaja (Visaladeva or 
Bisal Deo) of this line extended his dominions in an easterly direc- 
tion by capturing Delhi from a chief of the Tomara tribe, who had 
founded the city in A.D. 993-94 by building the Red Fort where the 
Qutb Minar now stands. The city was of no great importance but 
Vigraharaja’s victory extinguished a minor dynasty and might have 
made for unity and strength, had there not been other competitors 
for power in the field. 

Vigraharaja’s nephew and successor was Prithvi Raj, known to 
Muslim historians as Rai Pithaura, the most chivalrous warrior of 
his time in India : but the most powerful of Indian princes at the 
end of the twelfth century was Jayachandra, the Gaharwar raja of 
Kanauj and Ajodhya, styled by the Muhammadans ‘ Jaichand, raja 
of Benares.’ He had a marriageable daughter, in wdiose honour he 
held a swayamvara, the assembly to which, in accordance with 
ancient custom, pilnces prepared to offer themselves as suitors for 


clife hand wore summoned, in order that she might make her 
of superioi^i'^®^^''^* sioayamvara "was regarded as an assertion 
and to appear as a fomafSi^’but invitation 

the princess and he wounded Jayachandra’s^-*?P"*^**^° 
the not unwilling damsel. This romantic exploi^.^?^^ , y carrying o 
between the two leading pow^ers of Northern i/L f i ur enm y 
’Mn 11«2 over the Chandel raja, Parmab, and 
important fortress of Mahoba, while they enhanced the reputation 
of Prithvi Raj, weakened the Hindu cause by sowing further dis- 
sension betw'een the native princes. 

These princes, however, sank their differences and united to 


oppose the invader at the first battle of Taraori^, in which Muham- '■ 
mad b. Sam was defeated, for the Muslim writers say that all the 
rajas of Hindustto were present at that battle ; but Jayachandra 
of Kanauj seems to have found an alliance with his son-in-law too 


high a price to pay even for national fi’eedom, for he stood aloof 
from the Hindu confederacy at the second battle of Taraori^,. 
which laid the foundation of Muslim rule in Hindustan, and if 
Hindu legend is to be believed even allied himself to the national 


enemy. 

The operations of the Muslims after the second battle of Taraori, 
in 1192, have been described in Chapter m. Muhammad b. Sam 
marched at once on Ajmer, the Cliauhan capital, and, after sacking 
the city and enslaving many of its inhabitants, appointed Govinda- 
^ See ante,- p. 40. 2 Jbfa. 
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rfija, Ihe poii of PritliTl R;lj, as its governor. According to the 
Muslim clironiclcrs the new raja was distasteful to his siibjects by 
reason of his illegitimacy ^ but the truth was that be was a minor, 
and M'as not fit to contend with the enemies of his people. ITariraja, 
cjdlcd Ilcmnlj by Jluslim historians, who was the younger brother 
of PrithvI Raj, accordingly deposed his nephew and usurjicd the 
throne. Cfovindaraja fled to the fortress of Ranthambhor, wlierc, 
O'; will be seen, ho carried on the lino of his house, not without 
glory. lie was succeeded by his son, Balhanadcva, w ho was reigning 
in 121;'). and Balhanadcva was succeeded by his son Prahlad, who 
was killed by a lion. VTra Xanlyan, Prahlad’s infant son, succeeded 
to the throne of Ranthambhor, and his uncle, Vagbhata, assumed 
the regency. The historj’ of the Chauhans of Ranthambhor will be 
resumed later. 

The fate of Ilariraja in Ajmer has already been recorded®. After 
sufll ring two defeats at the hand of ^luhammad’s lieutenant, Qutb- 
ud-dTn Aibak, ho committed suicide, and Ajmer, the capital of the 
Chauhans, became a Muslim citj'. 

Ja 3 *achandi'a of Kanauj had, since the second battle of Taraorl, 
acquiesced in all the acts of aggression committed by the invaders, 
but INfuhammad b. Sam learned that he had repented of the alliance 
and was preparing to oppose him, and in 1193 he invaded India 
with the object of attacking him. It was probably the invasion of 
Bihar®, the fate of its monks, and his own isolation that aroused in 
him, too late, a sense of the folly of his association with the enblhics 
of his country. His fate has been recorded in Chapter in."* Benares 
was plundered, Kanauj was destroyed, and the kingdom of the Gahar- 
wars came to au end. The Muslims did not, however, immediatelj’ 
establish their authority in this region, and chiefs of the Cliaudel 
tribe from Mahoba ruled as local sovereigns in Kanauj for eight 
generations. The Gaharwai's were extinguished, and there is no 
evidence to support the legend that a remnant migi*atcd to the 
country now known as Marwar and became known as Rfihtors, or 
the claim of the Mahuriija of Jodhpur to descent fi’om the old roj'al 
house of Kanauj. 

The conquest of Bihar involved the destruction of the Pala 
dynasty, which had borne sway in Bengal and Bihar for nearly four 
centuries, and in the latter country alone for nearly a hundred 
-j'ears. IndradyumnapMa, the last king of the line, was alive in 
1197, but retained no power during the later years of his life. 


^ See ante, 48. 
^ See ante, p. 42. 
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2 See ante, p. 43. 
* Sec ante, p. 43. 
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Ilditiyar-ud-dTn Muhammad b. Bakhtjar, having extinguished 
the Palas of Bihar, drove Lakshmanasena or,Laksliman Sen of 
Bengal from his capital and established Muslim rule in Bengal^ 
Lakshmanasena, and, after him, his son and his gi’andson ruled at 
Vikrampur as vassals of the Muslim governor of Bengal, but the 
d3masty virtually came to an end ■with the capture of Nadiya 
(Nuddea). His conqueror died shortly after his disastrous expe- 
dition into Bhutan, or Tibet^ •where the destruction of his army 
was partly due to the treachei^^ of the king of Kamarupa (Kamrup), 
or Assam. This kingdom successfully resisted all attempts of the 
Muslims to invade it, but the Hinduized Koch, who ruled it at this 
time, succumbed in 1228 to an invasion by the Ahoms, a Shan tribe, 
whose chiefs ruled the country until 1816, when they were con- 
quered by the Burmese, who in 1824, during the first Burmese war, 
were expelled by British and Indian troops, and in 1826 Assam 
became a province of the British empire in India. 

The extinction of the Kanauj dynasty and the disappearance of 
the Gaharwars left the Chandels of Jijhoti the only formidable neigh- 
bours of the Muslims. Paramardi, or Parmal, who had been defeated 
by Prithvi Raj, was still reigning at Mahoba®, which had superseded 
Khajraho^ as the residential capital of the Chandels. The principal 
fortress in their dominions was Kalinjar®, which had been .sur- 
rendered to Mahmud of Ghazni by the son of Ganda Chandel, and 
in 1202 Qutb-ud-dln Aibak marched against the fortress, the account 
of his siege and capture of which has already been related®. After 
the death of Paramardi, the Chandels, as an important dynasty, 
disappeared, and the tribe dispersed, but petty chieftains of the race 
held lands in MMwa, as local rulers, until the sixteenth century. 

All the ruling houses of Hindustan proper, except the Chauhans 
of Ranthambhor and the Katehriya Rajputs of Katehr, the modern' 
Rohilkhand, had now been extinguished or expelled, and the latter 
were held in check by the Muslim garrison of Budaun, their former. ’ 
capital, which had been one of the earliest conquests of Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak and remained ever after in Muslim hands ; but tiie Rajputs 
made Aonla^ their capital, and Katehr virtually retained its inde- • 
pendence until the Mughul empire was fii*mly established in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. A strong king at Delhi might cow 
the Rajputs into submission, but whenever the central authority 

^ See ante, p. 46. 2 g^e ante, pp. 49, 60. 

3 In 25® 18'N. and 79® 53' E. ' < In 24® 51' N. and 79® 56' E. 

® In 26° I'N. and 80° 2'9' E. * See ante, p. 47. 

’ In 28® 17' N. and 79® 10' E. 
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was weakened the Hindus rose and attacked the Muslims. I'he in- 
habitants of Katehr often suflered severely for the turbulence of 
their chiefs, who themselves usually found an asylum in the hills of 
Kumfion until the storm had passed. 

But though the gi*eat ruling houses were extinct, the people 
were not left leadcrless. The history of the Dofib and the country 
on either side of the Ganges contains evidence that the local Hindu 
laudliolders, petty rajas, who were probably regarded as fief-holdcrs 
aud paid tribute or rent •when the central government could enforce 
the demand, were ever ready to resist oppression, as in the reign of 
iluhammad Tughluq, and to take advantage of the weakness of 
their rulers, as during the reigns of the feeble Saj’yids, or of their 
dissensions, as in the struggle for supremacy between the kingdoms 
of Delhi and Jaunpur. 

The most turbulent of these petty chiefs were the leaders of the 
Mcos, inhabitants of Jlewfit, the ‘ ill-defined tract lying south of 
Delhi and including part of the British Districts of iMuttra and 
Gurgiion, and most of the Alwar and a little of the Bharatpur State’ ; 
the Hindu landholders of Baran, or Bulandshahr, and Etfiwah ; and 
vai'ious chiefs holding lands near the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna. The dcxircdations of the Meos extended across the 
Jumna into the Doab, and northward even into the .streets of Delhi. 
The i-uling family acceiited Islam, and became knomi as Khfinzadas; 
and Bahadur Hiihar, whose tomb still stands at Ahvar, and "who 
ruled Mewiit at the time of Timur’s invasion at the end of the four- 
teenth century, was one of the most powerful chiefs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. 

The capture of Ranthambhor by Shams-ud-din Iltutmish^ adds 
little to the reputation of that great king. According to the Hindu 
records he was defeated before the fortress in 1225 , but succeeded 
in persuading the young raja, Vira Hartlyan, to visit him at Delhi, 
poisoned him, and took possession of his capital. Malwa was still 
independent under the Pawars, and the raja tlien reigning at Dhur 
attempted to win the favonr of Iltutmish by attacking Vagbhata, 
Vira Harayau’s uncle, who had been regent at Ranthambhor, but 
Vagbhata defeated him, and after the death of Iltutmish recovered 
Ranthambhor from the officer who held it for Raziyya, and was 
acclaimed by the Chauhans as their king. Muslim liistorians allege 
that he was defeated at Ranthambhor by Raziyya’s troops, but are 
constrained to admit that the troops evacuated ■tlie fortress after 
dismantling it?. 

* See ante, p. 63. ® See ante, p. 69. 
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In 1249 Gliiyas-nd-din Balban, who afterwards ascended the 
throne of Delhi, attempted to recover Ranthambhor for his master, 
but was obliged to retire discomfited^ The Muslim historian styles 
Vagbhata Nahar Deo, confusing him, perhaps, with a Meo chief, 
who had probably allied himself to Vagbhata, foi* Balban, before 
marching on Ranthambhor, had been engaged in an attempt to 
establish order in Mewat. Vagbhata was succeeded by his son, Jaitra 
Singh, who abdicated, and was succeeded in 1282 by his son HamTra, 
known to the Muslims as Hamir. 

Hamira was warlike and enterprising. After subduing Arjuna, 
a minor chieftain of Mfilwa, he attacked the Gond raja of Garha- 
Mandla, who submitted and paid tribute. 

The Pawar had gained little by his attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the foreigner. In 1234 Iltutmish invaded Malwa and sacked 
both Bhilsa and Ujjain, and Hamira, after succeeding his father at 
Ranthambhor, resolved to punish Bhoja II, the reigning king of 
Malwa, for the crime of his predecessor. Bhoja was defeated, and 
Hamii’a made a triumphal entry into Ujjain, the ancient capital of 
Malwa. Hot content with this success, he marched northward, com- 
pelled the Gahlot, Lachhman Singh, to acknowledge his supremacy, 
captured Abu and restored it to its hereditary prince in return for 
a promise to pay tribute, and marched homeward through Ajmer, 
Pushkar, Sambhar, and Khandela, all of which places he captured. 

This vainglorious expedition enhanced Hamira’s militaiy repu- 
tation and was probably not wthout effect on the attitude of Jalal- 
ud-din Piruz, the first king of the Khalji dynasty, who, in 1291, 
marched to Ranthambhor, but decided®, after reconnoitring the 
fortress, that it would be dearly captured at the price in human 
lives which he would have to pay, and turned aside to Jhafn and 
Mandawar. 

Hamira’s defiance of ‘Ala-ud-din Muhammad by harbouring the 
leaders of the mutiny which had broken out in Ulugh Khan’s army 
at Jalor, as it was returning from the conquest of Gujarat, cost 
him his kingdom and his life®. Ulugh Khan followed the fugitives 
into the territory of Ranthambhor and defeated the Rajputs under 
two officers named Bhim and Dharma Singh, but was unable to 
undertake the siege of the fortress, and retired to Delhi. Hamira 
emasculated Dharma Singh, and he and his brother fled to Delhi 
and besought 'Ala-ud-din to avenge this outrage. Ulugh Khan 
and Husrat Khan were sent to open the siege of Ranthambhor, 
and, having first captured Jhain, encamped before the fortress, but 
^ See ante, p. 67* 2 gee ante, p. 95. ® See ante, p. 101. 
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^vc^e mifortuTiatc. Xusrat Klifm ■was killed and Ulugh Khan M'as 
defeated and driven back to Jlialn. ‘Ala-nd-din then marched from 
Uellii to conduct the siege in person, and after some delay arrived 
before Rantliambhor. Tlie siege tvas protracted for some months, 
and Ranamalla, or Ranmal, Ilamira’s minister, and some of the 
principal officers of the gamson deserted to the JIuslims. Tlic 
a<=ault vas delivered on Jul}' 10, 1301, and according to the Ilindu 
version of the affair both IlamTra and Jlir I\Iuhammad Shfili, the 
leader of the mutineers tvho had found an asylum at Ranthambhor, 
perfonned the rite ofjauhar and were slain. The queen, RangadevI, 
immolated herself, and IlamTra’s brother Virama and the heroes 
Jajar, Gangadhar Tak, and Kshetra Singh Patvar shared their 
master's fate. The traitor Ranamalla and his companions were put 
to death by 'Ala-nd-din. Thus ended Chauhan rule in Hindustan. 
Tlie Raja of Kimrana, in the north of the Ahvar State, claims 
descent from PrithvI Raj. 

Rcfei’cnce has been made to the conquest of Gujarat by ‘Alfi- 
ud-din’s oflicers, Ulugh Khan and ITusrat Klifai. Bhim II, ‘the 
Simpleton,' who reigned from ll/fl to 12-12, was the king who de- 
feated iluhammad b. Sam, and though he was afterwards defeated 
by Qutb-ud-dln Aibak, who plundered his capital, Gujarat was not 
occupied by the ^luslims, but remained a Hindu state. Blum II 
Avas the last of his line, the Solanld.s, of which his ancestor Bhim I, 
the contemporary of jMahmud, had been the second. 

Gujanlt was the richest kingdom of India. ‘ It Avas to India Avhat 
Venice Avas to Europe’ the entrepot of the products of both the 
eastcni and Avestem hemispheres.’ Its princes faA’ourcd sometimes 
the Jain and sometimes the Buddhist heresy. The court of Siddha- 
riija Jayasingha, the seventh of the Solankis, Avho reigned from 
1094 to 1143 and aams one of the most poAverful of Indian rulers, 
Avas visited by the geographer al-IdrlsT. On Blilm’s death in 1242 
his throne passed to Visaladeva Vaghela of Dholka, aa'Iio AA’as 
descended from Siddliarfija Jayasingha, and who reigned from 
1243 to 1201. 

Karandeva, the Eai Karan of the Muslims and the fourth of the 
Vaghela dynasty, Avas reigning in 1297, Avhen 'Ala-ud-dln Khaljl 
sent his brother Ulugh Khan and Kusrat Klian to make an end 
of Hindu rule in Gujarat. They were successful, and the Rajput 
Kingdom was overthrown^ ‘The walls of Anhilvara Avere demol- 
ished : its foundations excavated, and again filled up with fragments 
of their ancient temples.’ 


1 See ante, p. 100. 
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The fate of Karan and his family has been related elsewhere. 
His wife was captured and became the wife or concubine of the 
Muslim king of Delhi. Karan himself fled, with his beautiful 
daughter Deval Devi, and took refuge with Hamchandra of Deogir, 
well content now that his daughter should wed his host’s son, to 
whom, in his pride, he had formerly refused her ; but the prince of 
Deogir never possessed his bride, who was captured by the Muslim 
ofiicer Al p Khan near Ellora\ and carried to Delhi, where she 
became the wife first of Khizr Khan, ‘Ala-ud-din’s eldest son, who 
was afterwards murdered by order of his brother, Qutb-ud-din 
Mubarak, into whose possession she passed, and at last she suffered 
the degradation of the embraces of the foul outcaste, Khusrav 
Khan, who murdered his master and usurped his throne. Karan 
established himself for a time in the Nandurbar district, on the 
borders of the small state of Baglana, or Baglan, but his line died 
with him. 

In Western India, as in Hindustan, Hindu rule, in the hands of 
minor chieftains, survived the extinction of the royal house. Chau- 
hans held Champancr and Pavagarh until 1484, when Mahmud 
Begarha of Gujarat took their stronghold® and the survivors fled 
to (Jhota Udaipur and Deogarh Bariya, still held by their descen- 
dants. On the north-eastern frontier the state of Sirohi was held, 
as at present, by another branch of the Chauhans, known as Deora 
Rajputs jfrom the name of an ancestor, Deoraj, who migrated west- 
ward when his clan was driven from its patrimony, Kadol, by Qutb- 
ud-din Aibak. The raja of Sirohi was ever ready to take advantage 
of the weakness of the kings of Gujarat by raiding the northern 
districts of their kingdom. 

The peninsula of Cutch, too, remained unmolested by the 
Muslim governors and kings of Gujarat. Samma Rajputs of Sind, 
fleeing from that country before the Sumras, who had superseded 
them as its rulers, found an asylum with the Chavada Rajputs 
who ruled Cutch, and in about 1320 overcame their hosts and took 
the kingdom from them. Those of the Samma tribe who remained 
in Sind accepted Islam, and their kinsmen in Cutch, not prepared 
entirely to abandon the religion of their fathers, adopted a strange 
medley of the two faiths. The peninsula was divided between three 
branches of the tribe, all knoAvn as Jadeja, or ‘ the sons of Jada,’ 
until 1540, when Khengar, the head of one branch, with the help 
of Mahmud III of Gujarat reduced his kinsmen to obedience and 
became sole ruler. His uncle. Jam Rawal, fled to Kathiawar, and 
^ See ante, p. 113. ® See ante, pp. 309, 310. 
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received from the Muslim Icing of Gujarat the fief of Nawanagar, 
still held by his descendants. The raja of Cutch was nominally 
bound to furnish a contingent of 5000 horse to the army of the 
Sultan of Gujarat. 

The south-western region of the peninsula of Krvthifnvar M’as 
held by the Chudasima Rajput chief of Girnar, the group of hills 
rising above the foi’tress of Junagarh. His dominions included a 
great part of the aneient Surashtra, or Sorath, in its modern form. 
This remote corner of India was not molested by the early Muham- 
madan invaders, but the raja reigning in the midclle of the fourteenth 
century harboured the rebel Taghi, •who had risen in Gujariit against 
the authority of Muhammad Tughluq, whose evil days were draAV- 
ing to a close. Muhammad pursued the rebel, and attacked both 
the raja of Girnar and the raja of Cutch, who Avas his ally. Taghi 
eA-aded him and fled into Sind, but the fortress-capital of Girnfir 
Ai’as taken, and both the i-aja and his ally AA'ere compelled to make 
obeisance to Muhammad^, Avho Avas too intent on capturing Taghi 
to remain in KfithiaAA’ar, and left that eountry AA'ithout any more 
material assertion of his authority. 

The raja of Giniilr appears to have been independent of the 
earlier Muslim kings of Gujariit, or at least to haA’e paid tribute 
irregularly, and only AA'hen it AA'as IcAried by force, for in 14GC 
j\Iahmud Begarha invaded his state, and by means of Avholesale 
pillage and massacre, including the sacking of a temple and the 
slaughter of its defendera, compelled him to agree to pay tribute. 
In the folloAving year a threat sufficed to deter him from using the 
insignia of royaltj', Avhich he had hitherto displayed", and in 1469 
Mahmud, judging that the time had come to crush the ‘mis- 
beHevei’s,’ invaded the Girnar state and offered the raja the choiee 
betAveen Islam and death. Protestations of loyalty Avere of no avail, 
and he was besieged in his fortress, Uparkot, and, AA'hen hard 
pressed there, fied to another stronghold in the mountains, Avhere 
‘ Mahmud besieged him and compelled him, on December 4, 14/0, 
to surrender. He accepted Islam and was entitled Khan Jahan. 
This raja is styled by Muslim historians ‘Mandalak,’ as though this 
were his personal name, but the Avord is eA'idently no other than 
ManikHilta, the Sanskrit term for a provincial governor®. 

At about the time Avhen the Arabs were overrunning Sind 
' Bapa, the Gahlot chieftain, captured from the Paramaras or PaAA’ars 
■■■ the fortress of Chitor, which remained the capital of this ancient 
tribe imtil it Avas captured by Akbar in 1567, when IJdaipur became 
^ See antCi pp. 171, 172. ^ See ante, p. 305. ^ See ante, pp. 305, 306. 
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their jn’incipal seat. Tlieir legends claim for them the credit of 
having opposed in aims both the Arab invader of Sind and the 
Turldsh conqueror of the Punjab, and though it is possible that 
they marched, or sent contingents, against botli, they were not 
sufficiently important to be mentioned in Muslim ’ristories, and 
their own legends are not sufficient to establish any historical fact. 

During the interval of comparative peace between the raids of 
Mahmud and the more systematic subjection of Northern India by 
Muhammad b. Sam ‘the Chauhans of Ajmer and the Gahlots of 
Chitor were alternately friends and foes.’ Tlie prince of Chitor, 
who had married a sister of PrithvI Raj of Ajmer and Delhi, 
espoused his cause in his contest with Jayachandra of Kunauj 
for supremacy in Northern India. The Solanki in Gujarat and the 
Pratihara in Mandor^ supported the claim of the Gaharwar, and, 
according to Rajput legend, both Kanauj and Gujarat employed 
Muslim mercenaries whose presence in their armies was a source 
of useful information to Muhammad b. Sam. The Rajputs of 
Northern India richly deserved their fate. 

The prmce of Chitor, his son Kalyan Singh, and thirteen 
thousand of his troops are said to have been slain at the second 
battle of Taraorl, and Ins widow, on hearing of his death, ‘joined 
her lord through the flame.’ 

North-west of Mewar, the region in which the Gahlots bore 
sway, lay the desert tract of Marwar, at this time ruled by the 
Pratiharas, who were afterwards expelled by theRahtors, the tribe 
to which the present Maharaja of Jodhpur belongs. West of Mar- 
vrar lies the present State of Jaisalmer, held by the Jadons, whose 
home, according to their own traditions, had in ancient times been 
Zaoulistan, between Sistan and Qandahar. Long before the rise of 
Islam thej had been driven thence into the Punjab, where they 
domiciled for some time, and one branch of the tribe, the leader of 
which had retired in the eighth century into the desert of western 
Rajfontana, acquired fi’om an ancestor the name of BhatL A branch 
of the Bhatls settled in the north of the modern State of Bikaner, 
and gave to the town now knoum as Hanumangarh® its original 
name, Bhatner, which in 1398 was taken by Timur from a Bhati 
chief named Dul Chand. This clan, as well as those branches of the 
Jadons w'hich remained in the Punjab, accepted Islam. The main 
body of the tribe, however, travelling westward, had founded the 
fortress of Tanot, in the extreme north-western corner of what is 
now the Jaisalmer State. They afterwards made Ladorva their 

^ In 26“ 21' N. and 73“ 2' E. = In 29“ 35' N. and 74“ 20' E. 
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capital, and in 115G Bfnval Jaisal founded the torni of Jaiealnier. 
In Mfirwar communities of Gohels, Chanhfins, and Pawavs disputed 
the authoritj' of the Pratiharas or Parihars. 

The founder of tlie Eathor djniasty of Marwar 'U’as Siahji, ■whom 
the bards of the Eajputs represent as a prince of the Gaharwar 
liouse of Kunauj, ■nvIio escaped 'when tlie rest of the family was 
slain, and, fleeing, established himself in Jlfirwar, where his tribe 
I'eceived the name of Bathor. This they explain as a con'uption of 
Biishtrakuta, alleging that the Gaharwars were Bfishtrakutas from 
the Deccan, but there is little doubt that the whole story is fiction. 
Tlie Gaharwar line was certainly extinguished, and there is no 
evidence that any escaped ; there is no reason to believe that the 
Gaharwars were Bfishtrakutas ; and an inscription dated a.d. 997, 
found in a to^vn in the Jodhpur State, names four Bathor Bajas 
who reigned there in the tenth century. It was pi’obably from 
these local chieftains that Sifihjl was descended. He established 
himself, ■with a small number of followers, first in the north of 
Miirwfir, ivliere he received, as the price of assistance rendered to 
a Solanki chieftain, a bride with a dower. On a pilgiimagc to 
Dwarkii he encountered and slew the brigand from whom he had 
delivered the Solanki. The exiiloit enhanced his reputation and, 
about 1212, he took up his abode in the fertile region watered by 
the Luni river, west of the Aravalli Mountains. Here, by violence 
combined 'irith treaehery, he obeyed the Bajput maxim, ‘ Get land.’ 
One Bajput chief and his folloAvers he slew at a feast, another he 
defeated and killed in the field. The Brahmans of Piill besought 
his aid against the ISIem and Alinas who ravaged their lands. He 
drove off the marauders and, having settled at Pfili on land gi’anted 
to him by the gi*ateful Brahmans, slew the leaders of the community 
and appropriated their lands. His son and successor, Asvatthama, 
established his brother Soning in Idar, a principality of the Dabhi 
Bajputs, by treacherously slaying the membei’s of that clan ■w'hile 
they were mourning for one of thdr princes ; and Aja, another 
brother, invaded Okhamandal, in the exfreme west of Kathiawar, 
and established himself there by murdering tlie Ohavada ruler of 
the country. His descendants beai’ the surname which he assumed, 
and are still known as Vadhel, ‘ the Slayers.’ 

Balpal, the fourth of the line, slew the Parihar chief of Mandor, 
and Ohhada and Tida, the seventh and eighth, harassed the Jadons 
or Bhatls of Jaisalmer and escaped chastisement only by giving the 
daughter of one of them in mari'iage to Bawal Cliachakdeo I. 

1 In 25“ 47' N. and 73“ 19' E. 
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The Rathors were as prolific as they were unscrupulous, and 
'\vide as the lands were which they had obtained by violence and 
fraud, they were now insufficient for their support. Chonda, their 
eleventh chief, after sufiering many vicissitudes, was able to as- 
semble a large army composed entirely of the various clans of liis 
tribe and to attack the Parihar prince of Maudor. He was vic- 
torious, and planted his banner ‘ on the ancient capital of Maru.’ 

Chonda also added to his dominions the important, .’city and dis- 
trict of Hagaur, a Muslim stronghold Avhich the dissolution of the 
Kingdom of Delhi, follo^ring Timur’s invasion of India, enabled him 
to acquire, and it was at this city that he met his death. 

His fourth son, Aranyakanwal, had been betrothed to Karamdevi, 
daughter of Manik Rao of Aurint, chief of the Mobil Rajputs, but 
the damsel met and loved Sadhu, heir of Raningdeo, the Bhafi lord 
of Pugal, a fief of Jaisalmer, and chose him as her husband. The 
slighted prince of Mandor attacked his rival, and the two met in 
single combat. Sadhu was slain, and Karamdevi, ‘ at once a virgin, 
a wife, and a widow,’ sacrificed herself in the fire. Aranyakanwal 
died of his wounds, but Raningdeo, not content with the death of 
his son’s rival, led a raid into Chonda’s territory to punish the 
Sankhlas, whose prowess had discomfited the Bhatis in the combat 
between Sadhu and Ai;anyakanwaL Having slain three hundred of 
his enemies Raningdeo was returning with his spoil when he was 
overtaken by Chonda, who defeated and slew him. 

Raningdeo’s two surviving sons, Tana and Mera, accepted Islam, 
as so many other Bhatis had done, and thus obtained from Kliizr 
Khan, then governor of Multan, a force with which to attack their 
enemy, but Kilan, son of the Rawal of Jaisalmer, who joined them, 
ensm’ed their success by guile. Professing a desire to end the feud, 
he offered a daughter in marriage to Chonda, but when the Rathor 
came forth to receive his expected bride his suspicions were aroused 
by the appearance of the cortlge, which consisted of an unusually 
large number of aimed men, and he turned back towards Hagaur. 
His enemies pursued him, and slew him at the gate of the town, 

‘ and friend and foe entering the city together a scene of general 
plunder commenced.’ 

The death of Chonda occurred in 1408, and Kagaur was then 
lost to the Rathors. He was succeeded by his son Ranmall, who 
took advantage of the marriage of his daughter to Lakha Rana, the 
old chief of Chitor, to obtain a large grant of land from his son-in- 
law, to whose court he migrated, and was followed thither by his 
son, Jodha. An account of the growth of Rathor influence at the 
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court of Ohitor, and of tlicir expulsion from Mewfir will be given 
in tlio history of that principality. Ranmall, with the aid of the 
forces of Mewar, captured the city of Ajmer by a stratagem, and 
thus temporarily added the ancient heritage of the Chauhans to 
the domains of Mewar. Ho attempted, after the death of Lakha 
Rana, to usurp the throne of his infant son, but was slain in 1444 
by Chonda, the old Rtinfi’s firstborn, who expelled the Rathors 
from Mewar. Ho was succeeded b}' Jodha, the eldest of his twentj'- 
four sons, who in 1464 acquired Sojat, and in 1459 laid the founda- 
tion of Jodhpur, which has ever since remained the capital of the 
Rathor State. On his death in 1408 he was succeeded by his 
second son, Suja, or Surajmall, the eldest, Santal or Satal, having 
been slain near Pokharan, where he had established himself on the 
lands of the BhatTs. Surajmall was the hero of the episode known 
as the Rape of the Virgins. In July, 151G, a predatory band of 
Jluslims, probably from Ajmer, descended on the town of Pipar 
during the celebration of the Tij festival, and carried oil’ a hundred 
and forty Rajput maidens. Surajmall, to whom news of the outrage 
was carried, at once mounted, pm’sued the maraudera, and rescued 
the maidens, but lost his own life in the fray. He was succeeded by 
his grandson, Ganga, the son of his eldest son, Bhaga, who had 
predeceased him, but his title was contested by his uncle. Saga, 
Surajmall’s third son, who was supported by Daulat Khan Lodi. . 
Saga and his ally were, however, defeated, and the former was slain. 

Rao Ganga sent a large contingent to join Sangraina Riina in 
the battle of Klianua, fought against Babur in 1527, and on that 
day, so disastrous to the Rajputs, the young prince Raimall, grand- 
son of Ganga, and many other Rathors fell. Ganga himself survived 
this event by nearly four years, and died in 1532. 

The Rathors are widely spread. We have followed one tribe of 
them into Okhamandal, where they are knouii as Vadhel, ‘the 
slayers.’ The origin of a family which ruled the small principality 
of Baglana, or Baglan, a country noM' repi’escnted by the Bilglan 
and Kalvan talul:as, north of the Sutmilla hills, is more obscure. 
They, like the Rathors of Marwar, claimed Idnship with the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, but did not trace their descent to Siahjl. 

* They were perhaps descended from the earlier Rathors of Marwar 
and merely imitated Siahjl in claiming descent from the Gaharwars. 
Their chief used the honorific title of Baharji and possessed seven 
fortresses, two of which, Mulher and Salher, were noted for their 
strength. They seem to have been tributary to the princes of 
Deog[r, and they assisted Karandeva, the last Raja of Groarat, when 
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he fled, after tlie conquest of liia country, to the Deccan. “Wlien 
the kingdom of the YfidaA'as was annexed by the king of Dcllii the 
allegiance of Baharji was transferred to the conqueror, but the 
country became independent after the revolt of the Deccan and 
the establishment of the BahmanI dynasty. Later it became tribu- 
tary to the Sultans of Gujarat, and Avas invaded and laid waste by 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani I in 1429. It remained tributary to Gujarat, 
but enjoyed virtual independence until that kingdom was con- 
quered by Akbar in 1,'573. He failed to conquer Baghina, and Avas 
obliged to acquiesce in a treaty AA'ith Pratfip Shfih, the reigning 
prince, in 1599. 

The original title of the Gahlot princes of MeAvar AA'as RaAA'al, 
but early in the thirteenth century Bahup of MeAA’fir captured 
Mokal the Parihrir prince of ]\Iandor, aa’Iio bore the title of Ranii, 
and carried him to Scsoda, the tcmiAorary capital of the Gahlots, 
AAdicrc he compelled him to forgo the title of Ranii and assumed it 
himself, instead of that of RiiAA'al. It AA’as he, too, aa'Iio changed the 
name of his clan from Gahlot to Sesodia, derived fi’om his temporary 
capital. 

Tlie legend that the Gahlots had met and defeated the Arab 
invaders of Sind has already been mentioned. It is to the effect 
that they repelled an invasion of MeAA’ar led by one Mahmud, Avhom 
they defeated and captured. It is certain that no Arab invader 
from Sind ever reached MeAA’ar, and the name Mahmud suggests 
confusion bctAA’cen the Arabs of Sind in the eighth centiny and the 
Turks of Ghazni in the eleventh. It is possible that a Gahlot prince 
joined one of the confederacies against Slahmud, or met that 
invader on his AA’ay to Gujarat in the expedition in which he plun- 
dered Somnath, but Ave have no record of the event. The fate of 
the prince of Chitor at the second battle of Taraori has been men- 
tioned. The Gahlot legend, disfigured by some palpable falsehoods, 
represents him ‘ as the Ulysses of the host ; brave, cool, and skilful 
in the fight ; prudent, AA’ise, and eloquent in council ; pious and 
decorous on all occasions ; beloved by his OAvn chiefs and reverenced 
by the vassals of the Chauhan.’ 

Little more that is authentic is knowm of the history of the 
Gahlots or Sesodias until the reign of ‘Ala-ud-dln KhaljT, aa’Iio, 
having already captured Ranthambhor fi’om the Chauhans, be- 
sieged and took Chitor in 1303 \ The bard's account of this siege 
is most inaccurate and misleading. He antedates it by thirteen 
years, to a time Avhen ‘Ala-ud-din had not ascended the throne ; he 

^ See antCt p. 108. 
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makes Lachliman Singh, a distant cousin of the ruling prince, Hana 
of Cliitor at the time of the siege ; and he makes the fair Padmini, 
whom ‘Ala-ud-din coveted, the wife of the prince’s uncle. These 
gross inaccuracies eutirely discredit a story improbable in itself, at 
variance with known facts, aud designed to minimize the disgrace 
of the loss of a sti’ong fortress, of treachery on the part of ‘Ala-ud- 
(hn. The femts were that Ratau Singh was Eana of Chitor, and that 
Lachhman Singh, Eana of Sesoda, commanded the fortress on his 
behalf. Their common ancestor was Karan Singh, Eawal of Chitor, 
from whom Eatan Singh was ninth and Lachhman Singh eleventh 
in descent. Eatan Singh was apparently in the fortress when it 
was besieged, but, though the rite of JauJiar is said to have been 
perfoi’med and Lachhman Singh and eight thousand other Eajputs 
■fell, he was taken alive and carried off to Delhi. The fair Padmini 
did not perish in the fire, as related by the bard, but lived to be 
the subject of negotiation between her husband and his captor, and 
the object of the bard’s fiction appears to be the concealment of 
Eatan Singh’s readiness to obey the ancient maxim which peimits 
a Eajput to surrender his Anfe in order to preserve his land. 

'Ala-ud-din left Maldeo, Eaja of Jalor, whom he had defeated 
and who had sworn fealty to him, in command of Chitor, and the 
to^vns of Mewai* were held by Muslim ganusons, and the survivors 
of the Sesodias, and those who remained faithful to them took 
refuge at Kelwara^, in the heart of the Aravalli Mountains, and 
fi’om this stronghold harried the lands of Mewar. Maldeo was 
shortly afterwards relieved of the command of Chitor, and Khizr 
Khan, the eldest son of ‘Ala-ud-din, was appointed in his place, but 
after the rescue of Eatan Singh® ‘Ala-iid-din removed Khizr !^an 
and appointed Arsi, or Ar Singh, to the command. Arsi was, ac- 
cording to the Hindu legend, the elder son of Ajai Singh, Eana of 
Chitor, and, according to the Muslim chronicles, sister’s son to 
Eatan Singh. The bards do not mention Arsi’s appointment to the 
command of the fortress, but the Muslim historians say that on 
being appointed he swore fealty to ‘Ala-ud-din, who by this means 
sowed discord among the Eajputs, some of whom remained faithful 
- to Eatan Singh, while others submitted to ArsL The history of 
Chitor at this time is hopelessly confused, owing to the silence of 
the Muslim historians and the discrepancies between the Hindu 
legends and the few facts known. It is certain, however, that Chitor 
was recovered by the Eajputs shortly after this time, and that 
Hanur, or Hamira Singh, Avas the hero of the enterprise. The pre- 
1 In SS® 7' N. and 73® 36' E. * See ante, p. 111. 
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cise degree of relationship between Hamir and the Rana is un- 
certain. According to the bards he was the son of Arsi, the elder 
son of Ajai Singh, but it seems probable that he was the grandson 
of Ratan Singh. The bards, in recording the recovery of Chitor, 
assign no date to it, but assert that it occurred in the reign of 
‘ Mahmud Klialji of Delhi,’ a king unknown to history. Elsewhere 
the Rajputs are said to have recovered Cliitor about 1312, four 
years before the death of ‘Ala-ud-din, who reigned until 1316, to 
have thrown tlie Muhammadan officers from the ramparts, and. to 
have asserted their independence, but from an inscription at Chitor 
it appears that the fort was not recovered until the time, of 
Muhammad Tughluq, who reigned from 1325 to 1351. According 
to natfre annals the ‘Mahmud Klialjl’ in whose reign the fort was 
taken by Hamir was marching to recover it when he was met, de- 
feated, and captured by the Rana, who imprisoned him for three 
months at Chitor, and ■would not liberate liim until he had sur- 
rendered Ajmer, Ranthambhor, Hagaur, and Sui Sopar, with five 
millions of rupees and five hundred elephants. Eo Muslim king of 
Dellii Avas ever a prisoner in Chitor, or ever surrendered the for- 
tresses mentioned to. a Rana of Chitor, and the story appears to be 
a clumsy but Avilful adaptation of the defeat and capture of 
Mahmud Khalji II of Mahva by Sangrama about 200 years after 
this time. Hamir’s reputation stands in need of so much manipu- 
lation of history. His reign was long and glorious. He lived until 
1364, recovered all the dominions of his ancestors, and laboured to 
restore their prosperity. 

He AA^as succeeded by his son Kshetra, or Khet Singh, who ex- 
tended the dominions of his house and is credited by the bards with 
a victory over the Mughul emperor Humayun, considerably more 
than a century before the latter's birth. He Avas slain in a family 
braAAd in 1382, and Avas succeeded by his son Laksh Singh, or Lakha. 
He conquered the mountainous region of Merwara and destroyed 
its chief stronghold, Bafratgarh, on the site of which he built 
Badnor\ but of greater importance than this conquest was his dis- 
covery of the mines at JaAA'ar, sixteen miles south of Udaipur city, 
in territory taken by his father from the Bhils. These produced 
lead, zinc, and some silver, and the Avealth thus acquired enabled 
him to rebuild the temples and palaces destroyed by ‘Alarud-din, 
and to build dams to form reserA'oirs or lakes for irrigation. Lakha 
also defeated the Sankhla Rajputs of EagarchaJ, a district lying in 
the north of the present State of Jaipur, but the bards are not con- 

1 In 25° 60' N. and 74° 17' E. 
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tent with these exploits, and credit him with a victory over an 
imaginary Muhammad Shfih Lodi of Delhi. 

Lfikha’s eldest son, Chonda, M’as to have been betrothed to the 
daughter of Ranmall the Rathor, but being annoyed by an innocent 
jdeasantry ‘of his father, which he regarded as indelicate, refused 
to accept Ranmall’s offer of his daughter, and, as it could not be 
rejected witliout giving grave offence, Lakha liimself accepted it, 
but insisted that Chonda should relinquish his right to the suc- 
cession in favour of any issue which might be born of the Rathor 
lady. He agreed, and Lakhii was succeeded, on his death in 1397, 
by his son Mokaljl, aged live, for whom Chonda acted as regent 
until, incensed by the unjust susi)icions of the child’s mother, he 
retired from the kingdom. The bards are at fault regarding his 
destination, which they give as JIandu, the capital of the Muslim 
kingdom of Malwa, ■>vhile they place the grant of land which he 
received in the M'est of the peninsula of Kathiawar, which wjis never 
included in that kingdom. On Qionda’s departure the rapacious 
^Rathor Idnsmcn of the young Rtina’s mother flocked into the state, 
y Her brother Jodha, who afterwards founded Jodhpur, came first, 
but was soon followed by their father, Ranmall, with a large con- 
tingent of the clan. They mui’dcrcd Raghudeva, the 3 'ounger 
brother of Chonda, and their designs on the throne were so evident 
that the mother, trembling for her child’s life, begged Chonda to 
return. He obeyed the summons, and promised to join her and the 
young Rana on the Diwall festival, the feast of lamps, at Gosunda, 
seven miles south of Chitor. Chonda and his band obtained ad- 
mission to Chitor in the guise of neighbouring chieftains who had 
assembled to escort their prince to his capital. They overpowered 
the garrison, slew Rao Ranmall and a large number of the Rathore, 
and would have slain Jodha, had he not saved himself by flight 
Chonda pursued him, occupied Mandor, then the Rathor capital, 

. which was held by the Sesodias for twelve years, and annexed the 
■fertile district of Godwar, which adjoined Mewar. 

Jodlia Rathor was a •wanderer for seven yeai-s, but eventually 
succeeded in assembling a force of Rajputs of his o^vn and other 
tribes, and in expelling the Sesodias from Mandor, where the two 
sons of Chonda wei’e slain. 

Mokal's reign was not distinguished by any feats of arms. The 
bards attribute to him a victory over the king of Delhi, but no 
contemporary Idng of Delhi was in a position to attack the Rana 
of Chitor, and if there is any foundation for the bard’s stoiy Mokal 
must be suspected of refusing an asylum to Mahmud, the last of 
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the Tugliluq dynast}^, lylieii lie was fleeing fi'om Delhi after his 
defeat by Timur. Mokal was assassinated in 1433 by two of his 
uncles, natural sons of his gi’andfather, they having interpreted an 
innocent question put by him as a reflection on their birth. He 
Avas succeeded by his son Kumbha, one of the greatest of tlie jirinces 
of Chitor, a soldier, a poet, a man of letters, and a builder to Avhom 
Meivar OAves some of her finest monuments. The temples of Kumbha 
Sham at Mount Abu and Rishabhadeva in the Sadri pass, ‘leading 
from the Avestern descent of the highlands of Meivar,’ still stand as 
memorials of his devotion. ‘ Of eighty-four fortresses for the defence 
of Mewar, thirty-two Avere erected by Kumbha. Inferior only to 
Chitor is that stupendous Avork called after him’ Kumbhalgarh, 
‘the fort of Kumbha.’ He captured Kagaur and gained many suc- 
cesses over his enemies in the intestinal feuds of the Rajputs, but 
the ascription to him of a great victory over Mahmud I of MalAA'a, 
Avhom he is said to have taken prisoner, and to have released after 
six months of captivity, is an error. Kumbha Avas not fortunate in 
his campaigns against Mahmud I, AA'liich have been described in 
Chapter xiv, and if ‘ the Pillar of Victory ’ at Chitor does indeed 
describe victories over that king it resembles the bardic chronicles. 
MeAA’ar’s victory over Mabi'a Avas gained by Sangrama, Kumbha’s 
grandson, over Mahmud II of Malwa, Avhom he defeated and took 
prisoner near Gagraun in 1517. Kumbha was stabbed to death in 
1468, after a reign of thirty-five years, by his son Uda, but the 
parricide Avas attacked and defeated by his brother Raimall, and 
is said to have fled to Delhi, and to have offered a daughter in 
maiTiage to the Muslim king as the price of his aid in seating him 
on his throne, but no mention is made by Muslim historians either 
of this event or of a subsequent Muhammadan invasion of Mewar 
described by the bards, and Buhlul LodT, avIio was then reigning at 
Delhi, was otherwise too deeply engaged to embark on such a cam- 
paign. TJda is said to have been struck by lightning and killed, as 
he Avas leaving the king’s presence at Delhi, but hoAvever this may 
be, no more is heard of him, and Raimall kept the tlu’one. He was 
a Avarlike prince, but he certainly did not, as recorded in the Rajput 
annals, carry on an interminable strife Avith Ghiyas-ud-dm Khalji 
of Mahva, a slothful and unwarlike prince who hardly ever left his 
palace, but it is not improbable that Raimall raided the frontiers 
of MalAva. 

He had three sons, Sangrama or Sanga, Prithvi RSj, and Jaimall, 
whose ambition bred bitter strife between them until Sangrama 
Avithdrew fi’om Mewar and lived in concealment to avoid the Adolence 
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of PritlivI Rfij, and PritlivT Ruj was banished. Jaimall was no^Y re- 
garded as the heir, but in attempting to gain access to the damsel 
whom ho was to marry was slain by her indignant father, and 
PrithvI Raj was recalled from banishment and gained tlic hand of 
the maiden on whose account his brother had been slain. Another 
claimant to the throne arose in the person of Snrajmall, the cousin 
of the three princes, but PrithvI Rfij defeated him and drove him 
from ^lewur, and his great-grandson, Rika, founded the Partabgarh- 
Deolia state. PrithvI Raj was afterwards poisoned by liis brother-in- 
law, Jaimall of Sirohi, whose title to Abu had been confirmed by his 
marriage, and whom PrithvI Raj had punished for ill-treating his 
sister; and on Raimall's death in laOB his eldest son, Saugrama, 
succeeded him without opposition. 

Sangi*ama, destined to fall on the field of battle, was one of the 
greatest of the princes of Chitor. ‘ Eighty thousand horse, seven 
Rajas of the highest rank, nine Ruos, and one hundred and four 
chieftains bearing the titles of Rawal and Rfovat, with five hundred 
war elephants, followed him into the field. The princes of Mfirwar 
and Amber did him homage, and the Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, SikrI, 
Riiiseu, KfilpI, Chanderl, Bundl, Gagraun, Rampura, and Abu served 
him as tributaries or held of him in chief Saugrama, like some 
of his predecessors, is credited with victories for which there is no 
historical warrant over the king of Delhi, Ibrrdilm Lodi, but he 
profited by the weakness and distractions of his cncniics to extend 
and secure his frontiers, and it "was he who, as already described, 
defeated and captured Mahmud II of Mfdwa, whose army contained 
a contingent placed at his disposal by the Sultan of Gujariit, so that 
the victor was able to boast that he had defeated the allied forces 
of two Muslim kings". 

Sangi’ama had been in communication with Babur while the 
latter was still at Kabul, and had agi’ced, in the event of his invading 
India, to attack Agi'a while he attacked Delhi, but had failed 
to fulfil his promise, hoping, apparently, either that both Babur 
and Ibrahim Lodi would be destroyed or that the victor would be 
so e^diausted as to afford him an opportunity of establishing his 
supremacy and restoring Hindu rule in Northem India. Not content 
with failing to aid Babur, he assembled a large army to attack him, 
and began operations by besieging Bayana. Babur marched to the 
relief of the fortress, and Sangrama raised the siege and marched 

1 Tod| i| 348^ 349. This account, based on the statements of the bards^ is somewbat 
highly coloured* 

^ See ante, pp. 866, 869. 
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to Klumua, near Silau, where the fate of Northern India was decided. 
A full account of the battle will be given in the records of Babur’s 
reign. Sangi’aina displayed no eagerness to attack the Muslims, and 
according to the Hindu annals the battle was preceded by negotia- 
tions, in which Silahdi the Tomar, chief of Raisen, a nef of jMalwa, 
but noM' virtually independent, was employed as the intermediary. 
He is said, on the same authority, to have made a private agree- 
ment with Bilbiir, in pursuance of which he deserted the Hi^du 
cause andjoined the Muslims during the battle, but the extenuation 
of defeat by allegations of treachery is as common in Hindu annals 
as in those of other nations. The Rajputs suffered a crushing defeat. 
Sangrama himself was severely wounded, and Rawal Udai Singh of 
Dungarpur ; Ratan Singh, Rilwat of Salflmbar ; Raimall Rathor, 
gi’andson and heir of the prince of Marwar ; Khct Singh and Ratan 
Singh of Mertha ; Ramdas, Riio of Jalor : Uja Jhala ; Gokuldas 
Pawar; Manikchand and Chandrabhan, Chauhans; and many others 
of less note M'ere slain. 

Sangrama retired towards Mewat, resolved not to return to his 
capital until he had retrieved his defeat and crushed the invader ; 
but his ministers shrank from the discomfort and hardships which 
his decision imposed upon them, and he died at Baswa of poison 
administered at their instigation. 

He was succeeded by Ratan Singh II, his eldest surviving son, 
who was secretly affianced to the daughter of the Kachhwaha, 
Prithvi Raj, Rao of Amber, but delayed the marriage ceremony, and 
Sfirajmall, Rao of Bundi, of the Hara clan of the Chauhans, sought 
and obtained her hand in marriage. Surajmall and Ratan Singh met 
and fought in 1531, when each killed the other, and Vikramaditya 
or BikramajTt succeeded his brother on the throne of Mewar. The 
new Rana was arrogant, passionate, and vindictive, and alienated 
his nobles, and the cavaliers of Mewar, by his preference for the 
society of -wrestlers and athletes and for the infantry of his army, 
which he developed at the expense of his cavahy. An open rupture 
occurred between the prince and his nobles, and his cavalry refused 
to perform their duties. Matters had reached this stage when Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat marched against Bikramajit, then encamped 
at Loicha, in the Bundi territory. The feudal forces of the state 
deserted their sovereign and marched off to defend Chitor and the 
infant Udai Singh, posthumous son of Sangi-ama. Bahadur gained 
an easy victory over the^ai/is, or foot-soldiers of Mewar and turned 
towards Chitor, to the defence of which the prince of Bundi, the 

^ See p. 830* 
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Rtios of Jalor and Abu, and many cliicfs from all parts of Rajastlian 
hastened. Hie siege has been described in Chapter xiii^. Chitor 
fell in 1534, and becamefor a short time a possession of the kingdom 
of Gujanit, but Udai Singh, ivho liad been crowned during the siege, 
was carried off into safety by Surjan, jirince of Bundl. There is no 
truth in the Rajput story of the dispatch of the rUil:M to Humilyun 
by the young Ranii’s mother, and of the latter’s chivalrous response, 
for though he had received gross provocation from Bahiidur he 
punctiliously refrained from attacking him while he was engaged in 
warfare against the ‘misbelievers.’ After the fall of Chitor, how- 
ever, Bahadur was compelled to retire before Humayun, and Bila'a- 
majit returned and almost immediately recovered the fortress. He 
had learned no wisdom in adversity, and his insolence and aiTogance 
towards his nobles culminated in a blow inflicted in open court on 
Karamchaud of Ajmer, his father’s protector and benefactor. On 
the following day tlie nobles put the unworthy prince to death and, 
dreading the rule of a minor at such a critical period, persuaded 
Baubir Singh, natural son of Prithvi Raj, Sangrama’s younger 
brother, to mount the throne. Banbir immediately sought the life 
of the infant, Udai Singh, but he was saved by a faithful nurse, who 
earned him off, and, after some vicissitudes, delivered him to Asa 
Sah, governor of Kumbhalgarh, who ensured his safety by passing 
liim off as his nephew, and for three years kept the secret of his 
presence with him. Tlie rumour at length spread that the son of 
Sangitima was at Kumbhalgaib, and the nobles of JMewar assembled 
there to do him homage. The pretensions of the bastard, Banbir, had 
offended them, and all deserted him. He still held the capital, but 
his ministers admitted a thousand of the adlicrents of the legitimate 
prince, and he was deposed, and Udai Singh was enthroned in 1637. 

The foundation of Jaisalmer by Rawal Jaisal, the Bhatl, has been 
mentioned. The Jadons, or Bhatls, yet occupy their home in the 
desert, Tlie Rathors were gaining power in the land of Kher, the 
desert of the west, and the Jadons found tliem troublesome neigh- 
■ hours, rapacious and unscrupulous. Rawal Chachakdeo, grandson 
of Jaisal, who reigned from 1219 to 1241, made preparations to 
chastise them, but their leaders conciliated him by giving him a 
daughter to wife. Karan Singh I, who reigned from 1241 to 1271, 
espoused the cause of a Hindu living near Nagaur, whose only 
daughter had been abducted by Muzaffar Khan, the Muslim ruler 
or governor of that district, and defeated and slew the Khan and 
three thousand of his men. 

^ See ante, p. 330. 
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The annals of Jaisalmer record a siege of the city by the 
troops of ‘Ala-ud-dlii Khaljl of Delhi, which lasted for eight 
years, fi’om 1286 to 1295. ‘Ala-ud-dm did not ascend the throne 
of Delhi until 1296, and no such siege as that sung by the bards 
ever took place. The account of the performance of the rite of 
jmihar, and of the death of 24,000 women in the flames, is detailed 
and circumstantial. Thi’ee thousand eight hundred Rajput Avarriors 
rushed on the foe; Mulraj III, tlie Jadon chief, and seven hundred 
of his kin fell, and Jaisalmer Avas occupied by a Muslim garrison 
Avhich, after holding the place for tAvo years, dismantled it and 
retired. 

It is impossible to connect this legend Avith any historical event, 
but it may jJossibly be a Avilfiil perversion of the defeat of the 
Jadons by the Rfithors, for the annals proceed to relate that after 
the retirement of the Muslim garrison Maloji Rathor, chief of Mewa, 
made preparations for occupying and colonizing the deserted city, 
but Avas expelled by the Bhati chiefe, Duda and Tilak Singh, the 
former of AAdiom was elected Rawal, and reigned fi*om 1295 to 1306. 
The bards of Jaisalmer, no Avhit inferior to those of other states in 
imagination, thus describe the end of Duda’s reign. ‘ He eA’^en ex- 
tended his raids to Ajmer, and carried off the stud of Firuz Shah 
from the Anasagar (lake), Avhere they Avere accustomed to be watered. 
This indignity provoked another attack upon Jaisalmer, attended 
Avith the same disastrous results. Again the saJeha Avas performed, 
in Avhich sixteen thousand females Avere destroyed ; and Duda, Avith 
Tilak Singh and seventeen hundred of the clan, fell in battle, after 
he had occupied the gaddl ten years.’ This statement is quoted 
merely in order to display the shameless mendacity of the bardic 
annals. Firuz Shah AA'as Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji, the uncle and 
predecessor of *Ala-ud-din, Avho is said to have taken Jaisalmer in 
the previous year. It may be one more perversion of a defeat at 
the hands of the Rathors. 

Jaisalmer was again restored by Ghar Singh, who is said to have 
received it in fee fi’om the king of Delhi for services rendered 
against Timur, who did not invade India until nearly a century 
after this time, but if any such services AA'ere rendered the occasion 
was perhaps, as conjectured by Lt-Col. Tod, one of the many 
irruptions of the Mughuls which took place at this period. Ghar 
Singh was assassinated in 1336, and was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Kehar Singh. Kehar Singh’s third son, Kailan, involved the 
Jaisalmer state in hostilities Arith the kingdom of Multan by estab- 
lishing himself on the northern bank of the Sutlej, where he is said 
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to have founded the town of Kahror^ The presence of the Bhiitls 
on the Multan side of thd river was resented, and Clifichakdeo, who 
succeeded to Jaisalmer about I-IJO, is said to liavc resided at Marot 
in order llic more readily to repel raids on his territories from the 
direction of iSIvdtfin. He is credited in the annals of the state with 
two victories over the Muslim kings of Alultfin, besides others over 
the Dhundis, the Riithors, and even the Khokliars of the Punjab. 
He is said to have lost his life in battle with the king of ^lultan, 
but the native annals, a most untrustworthy guide, are the only 
authority’ for his exploits. Even these fail us after Chachakdeo's 
reign, and until the time of the iMughul emperors record nothing 
but a bare list of names. 

The famous fortress of Gwalior was held, at the time of Mahmud’s 
incursions into India, by Kaclihwrdia Rajputs, probably feudatories 
of the Chandels of Jijhoti. Slahmud’s siege of the fortress in 1022 
has already been noticed", and its strength at that time may per- 
haps be gauged by the easy terms on which he raised the siege. 
About 1128 the Parihfir Rajputs ousted the Kachhwfihas, a scion of 
M’hom established himself in the neighbourhood of Amber. Qutb- 
ud-dln iVibak captured the fortress, but it was recovered during 
the feeble reign of his son, Aram Shfih, by the Parihfir Blrbal, or 
[Mill Deo, whose son, Maugal Bhava Deo, was holding it in 1232, 
when Iltutmish attacked it. An account of his siege and capture 
of the place has already been given**'. It remained in the hands of 
the Muslims until after Timur’s invasion, and was csiptured, when 
the Idngdom of Delhi fell to pieces, by the Tomar, Har Singh, and 
was successfully defended by his son Bhairon against the attacks of 
Mallu in 1402 and 1403'*. The sieges of Gwalior in 141G, 1427, and 
1432 by kings of the Sayyid dynasty were rather expeditions for 
the purpose of collecting taxes, or tribute, than serious attempts 
to capture the fortress, and the raja could alwaj's rid himself of 
the invadei’s by a payment on account, and an illusory promise to 
make regular payments in future. In 1423 Hushang Shfih of Malwa 
attacked the fortress, but raised the siege when the Sayyid, j\Iubarak 
Shah, marched to its relief. 

During the protracted contest in the reign of Buhlfil Lodi 
between the kingdoms of Delhi and Jaunpur Man Singh of 
Gwalior espoused the cause of the latter, and gave an asylum 
to its last king, Husain Shah, when he was fleeing before his 
enemies. 


* In 29“ 37'N. and 71“ 66'E. 
3 See ante^ p. 65. 


2 See antc^ p. 22. 

^ See antCf p. 202. 
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Man Singh profited by the strife between the Muslims to 
extend his dominions, and when Sikandar Lodi, provoked by his 
protection of a fugitive rebel, invaded them in 1605 and the follow- 
ing years, he did not venture to attack Gwalior itself, but contented 
himself with reducing Mandrael, Utgir, and other fortresses of less 
importance, and was eventually recalled from this campaign by 
other affairs, but in 1518 his son, Ibrahim Lodi, incensed by the 
raja’s protection of the pretender, Jalal Khan, besieged his 
capital, and Vikramaditya or Bikramajit, the son and successor of 
Man Singh, was compelled to surrender. 

Raja M an Singh, who reigned from 148G to 1517, enriched 
Gwalior with the great palace which crowns the eastern face of 
the rock, and earned a name as a patron of music and musicians. 
The famous singer. Tan Sen, and the best musicians and singers at 
Akbar’s court had been trained in the Gwalior school. 

The Kachhwahas of Amber and Jaipur claim descent fi’om the 
ancient rajas of Gwalior, of that tribe. Tej Karan, Imown as Dulha 
Rai, or the Bridegroom Prince, who was eighth in descent from 
Vajradaman, the first Kachhwaha prince of Gwalior, left that city, 
for some undetermined reason, in charge of his sister’s son, a 
Parihar, who usurped his throne. Tej Karan married the daughter 
of the Bargujar Rajput chief of Daosa, and inherited that princi- 
pality, then known as Dhundhar, from the Dhund river. Maidal 
Rao, Tej Karan’s grandson, took the fortress of Amber from the 
Mina, chief Bhato, and made it his capital. Maidal’s great-gi*andson, 
Pajun, married the sister of Prithvi Raj of Ajmer and Delhi, and 
was lulled with his brother-in-law at tlie second battle of Taraori. 
The Amber state, as it was known after the establishment of that 
town as the capital, was of little importance* until the reign of 
Humayun. Towards the end of the fourteenth century Udai Karan, 
prince of Amber, added the Shekhawati district to his dominions, 
but his house did not otherwise specially distinguish itself. 

Gondwana, the forest region between Berar on the west and 
Orissa on the east, was sparsely populated by the Gonds, Dravidians 
who had probably migrated northwards from the Deccan, but in 
the eleventh century the northern and easteni tracts of this region, 
which were known as Ohedi, were ruled by two families of Haihaya 
Bans Rajputs, who were probably, like the Ghandels of Jijhoti, 
Hinduized Gonds. One family, which retained its possessions until 
it was ousted by the Marathas, had its capital at Ratanpur^, in 
the present Bilaspur District ; and the other at Tripuri, or Tewar, 

1 gs^irN., ssoirs. 
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about six miles from Jubbulpore. The Hailiayas were also known 
as the Kalachuris. Those of Tewar disappeared towards the end of 
the twelfth century, being supplanted, as is commonly believed, by 
Biighels of Eewa, but according to Gond tradition by a Gond hero 
named Jadu Hal, said to be the ancestor of the Gond dynasty which 
was certainly reigning in that region, with its capital at Garha, not 
long after that time. 

Tradition records the existence of a dynasty of Gaoll, or cowherd 
race, of whom nothing certain is known, at Deogarh, the old fortress 
which stands twenty-four miles south-west of Cldiindwai’a. This 
dynasty ended with the twin-brothers Ransur and Ghansur, who 
reigned jointly, and who befriended a Gond named Jatba. Jatba 
eventually slew his masters and founded the Gond dynasty which 
reigned at Deogarh. The only indication of a date in the legend is 
the record of an imaginary visit paid by Akbar to Jatba, and even 
tradition is silent as to the history of his successors, of whom hardly 
anything is knoum until the time of Bakht Bnland, who was reigning 
ai Deogarh at the latter end of the seventeenth century. 

Rather more than sixty miles west of Deogarh stands the fortress 
of lilieida, the foundation of which is attributed to a Rajput 
dynasty, whose capital it remained for a long period. The last of 
the line, Jaitpal, is said to have been killed after a twelve years’ 
siege by the aimy of the king of Delhi. No such siege is recorded 
by the Muslim historians, but it is possible that the officials first 
placed in Berar by ‘Ala-ud-din Klialji extinguished the Rajput 
dynasty and built the present fort, which appears to be of Muham- 
madan construction. It feU afterwards, probably during the rebel- 
lion of the Deccan in the latter years of Muhammad Tughluq’s 
reign, into the hands of Gonds, who established a dynasty there. 

Gond legend assigns a high degi’ee of antiquity to the dynasty 
of Southern Gondwana, the original capital of which is said to have 
been Sirpur, near the Pranhita River, in the ‘Adilabad Distiict of 
the Nizam’s dominions. Ballalpur, higher up the river and on the 
opposite bank, was next selected as the capital, which was moved 
almost immediately to the newly founded city of Chanda^ where 
the Gonds reigned until the dynasty was extinguished by the 
Marathas. 

There were thus, when Muslim rule Avas established both in 
Northern and in Southern India, four Gond kingdoms in Gondw^a 
— a northem kingdom Avith its capital at Garha; two central 
kingdoms Avith their capitals at Deogarh and Kherla; and a 
southern kingdom Avith its capital at Chanda. There are no 

J ig'ST'N., 78®58'E. 
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materials for a detailed history of these Iringdoms during the 
period of which we treat. The northern kingdom, known to the 
Muslims as Garha-Katanga, from its capital and another town, and 
afterAvards as Garha-Mandla, Avas extended by Sangram Shah, Avho 
succeeded about 1480, and developed the little state, consisting 
of four districts lying about Garha and Mandla, into a kingdom 
containing fifty-four districts, by annexing large portions of the 
Narbada valley, the districts noAv called Sangor and Damoh, and 
the present state of Bhopal. He built the fortress of Chauragarh, 
he enriched his capital AAitli buildings, and he obtained the fair 
DurgavatT, daughter of the Chandel raja of Mahoba, as a bride 
for his son Dalpat, who succeeded him. The alliance suggests the 
origin of the Chandels. 

Durgavari', as regent for her son, Blr Narayan, earned undying 
fame as the defender of his inheritance against the Muslim ruler of 
MalAA'a and against Akbar, though she perished in the Mughul’s 
unprovoked attack on the kingdom. 

Of the histoiy of the neighbouring kingdom of Deogarh nothing 
certain, as has been said, is knoAm until the reign of Baldit Buland, 
late in the seventeenth century. 

Of Kherla more is knoAvn. The fortress is situated near the 
highway between Hindustan and the Deccan, and could not fail to 
attract attention. The Muslim kings of the Deccan refi^'ained from 
molesting this state until, in 1398, Narsingh, the Gond raja, taking 
advantage of Firuz Shah’s preoccupation Avith Vijayanagar, and 
instigated by the Muslim rulers of MalAA'a and Khandesh, invaded 
and ravaged Berar. He AVas driven out of that province and obliged 
to sAA'ear fealty to Firuz. Subsequent relations between the three 
states, the Deccan, Mahva, and Kherla, have been described in 
, Chapter xv. In the reign of Ahmad Shah, brother and successor 
Of Firuz, it was agreed that the allegiance of Kherla should be 
transferred to MalAA^a, and the king of Malwa afterwards captured 
the fortress and exterminated the Gond dynasty. Kherla appears 
in the Aln-i-Ahho/i'l as a district in the province of Berar. 

Of the southern kingdom, Chanda, yet more is known, but Avhat 
little certain knowledge we possess is disfigured and obscured by a 
rank overgrowth of fiction. Despite the claims to antiquity made 
in the legends of this kingdom it seems to have risen on the ruins 
of the Vakataka dynasty, Avhose capital Avas probably at Bhandak, 
a village near Clianda, at the end of the eleventh or beginning of 
the twelfth century, and the names of nineteen kings who reigned 
betAveen that time and- 1761, when the Marathas occupied the 
kingdom, have been preserved. 
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The first was Blilm Ballar, or Ballal, Singh, whose capital was 
at Sirpiir and his chief stronghold JManikgarh, in the hills west of 
that toM'n. His grandson M’as Hir Singh, who induced the Gonds 
to cultivate the land and introduced a primitive land revenue 
system. Hir Singh’s grandson, Dinkar Singh, Avas a patron of 
learning, and was succeeded by his son. Ram Singh, a just ruler 
and a successful soldier, Avho extended the frontiers of his kingdom. 
Ram Singh Avas succeeded by his son, Surja Balk'd Singh, ‘ one of 
the most romantic figures of old Gondwana.’ OAving to the absence 
of any Avritten record it is impossible to say precisely at what period 
he reigned. Tlie early part of the fifteenth ccntuiy has been as- 
signed as his date, but it appears to be at least as likely that he 
lived early in the fourteenth centuiy. The romantic circumstances 
of his supposed visit to Delhi need not be recorded here, but it is 
probable that he visited that city, though the fact has not been 
deemed Avorthy of mention by any trustAvortly historian. From 
the absence of any such mention it may be inferred that the Gond 
story of his rendering the king of Delhi an important service by 
capturing the fortress of a Rajput named Mohan Singh Avhich the 
Muslim oificers had failed to take is fiction, as is also the story that 
the king rewarded liim for the exploit with the title of Shah, which 
no Muslim Idng of Delhi aa'ouW have conferred. It is certain, hoAV- 
ever, that Surja Ballal and all Avho succeeded him on the throne of 
Chanda used this title, in the form ‘ Sah,’ and it appears that Surja 
Ballal, AA'ho was knoAvn after his visit to Delhi as Slier Sah BallM 
Sail, assumed it in imitation of the king of Delhi. Surja Ballal 
was succeeded by his son Khandkia Ballal Sah, avIio suficred from 
some disease AA'hich caused tumours and SAA'ellings on his body. 
Seeking a ‘healthier capital than Sirpur he built the toAAui of Bal- 
.lalpur on the opposite side of the river. While hunting he acci- 
dentally discovered near the site on Avhich Chanda stands a pool 
of water in a river bed, and, having drunk and washed himself 
in the water, found liis disease alleviated. It Avas. decided that the 
’ spot was the resting-place of the great god Achaleshwar, ‘-the 
Immovable One,’ and Khandkia, having been perfectly restored to 
health by further use of the water, built a new capital near the 
site, naming it Chandrapur, or Chanda (the Moon City). Its walls 
were completed by his son and successor, Hir Sah, who induced or 
compeUed his subjects to undertake the cultivation of fixed holdings, 
and constructed many reservoirs for irrigation. His revenue from 
the land was assessed on the ploughs employed. He also built the 
citadel and the palace of Chanda, parts of which still stand. Of 
Hir Sail it is recorded that he paid no tribute to any foreign king, 
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from which statement it may be inferred that his predecessors had 
paid tribute, probably to the Bahmani kings of the Deccan, but 
the relations between that kingdom and the southe);n Gond state 
are most obscure. The kings of Chanda were not, like those of 
Klierla, drawn into the disputes between the kings of the Deccan 
and their northern neighbours, and seem wisely to have avoided 
such entanglements ; but when Firuz Shah, the eighth Idng of the 
BahmanI dynasty, marched northwards, in 1399 or 1400, to punish 
ISTarsingh of Kherla for having invaded Berar, the fortress of Mahur 
was held by a ‘misbeliever,’ probably a Gond from Chanda who 
had joined Narsingh ; but he was permitted to retain the command 
of the fortress as governor on behalf of Firuz, on making submis- 
sion\ The same governor "was again in rebellion in 1424, and in the 
folloAving year Ahmad Shah, the successor of Firuz, dealt with him in 
the mannei already described®. Continuing his march northwards 
Ahmad found the fortress of Kalam in the hands of a Gond chief, 
whom he slew or expelled, and then led a raid into Gondwana. He 
probably crossed the Wardha on this occasion, and, if so, this is the 
only recorded instance of the invasion of the Chanda kingdom by 
a Muslim king. 

Hir Sah was succeeded by his two sons, Bluma and Lokba, who 
reigned jointly until they were succeeded by Karn Sah, the son of 
one of them, who embraced and propagated the Hindu religion 
and substituted the regular administration of justice for the primi- 
tive system under wliich each man avenged his own wrongs. 

Kam Sail was succeeded by his son, Babfiji Ballal Sah^who 
recovered the fortress of Bairagarh and is mentioned in the Aln-i- 
Alchari^ as being able to place in the field 1000 horse and 40,000 
foot. He paid no tribute. 

The Gond language possesses no written characters, and a high, 
standard of civilization could hardly exist at the courts of the four 
Gond kingdoms, but the kings were not mere barbarians. Their 
architecture proves their taste, and if they possessed no native 
literature many were enlightened enough to encourage Hindu 
letters. The northern kingdom, Garha-Mandla, was rich, the rajas 
of Deogarh and Kherla were warlike, but none could compare with 
the greatness of the southern kingdom. ‘Unlike the other Gond 
kingdoms, the house of Chanda seems to have had a long succession 
of good and intelligent rulers, who resisted the natural temptations 
to inner strife and intrigue which brought destruction to the other 
kingdoms.’ 

^ See ante, p. 390. s See ante, p. 399. 

s Vol. ii, pp. 230, 232. 
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BURMA A.D. im-um. THE PERIOD OF 
SHAX IMMIGRATION 

The Great IClifni accepted the conquest of Pagan, described 
in volume ii, as an accomplished fact, and for the next two and a 
half centuries the princclets who ruled the various parts of Burma 
frequently held anthoritj’ under the Chinese seal. Technically they 
were Chinese governors ; actually they were the native chieftains 
who would have ruled there in any case and they did as thej’ 
pleased. 

Since the Nanchao bamor states Avcrc henceforth the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, the road lay open and there was no longer 
any impediment to communication with Cliina. That being so, we 
should expect a marked advance in Burmese culture. Mliat we 
actually witness is a decline. The great palace vanished, and in 
its stead were several squabbling little courts of which the most 
important were Ava, Pegu, atid Toungoo. Religion languished, 
and though pagodas continued to be built, none of them can com- 
pare with even the lesser tcmides of Pagfm. "Wlien at length the 
darkness lifts, it is from the opposite direction to China that two 
ra 3 ’S of light appear: one a religious revival from Cej’lon, the other 
the birth of vernacular literature. 

Yet it was not the Tartars who destroyed the overlordship of 
Pagan. They did not wish to upset existing conditions, and gave 
the djmasty every support in re-establishing itself. It was washed 
away by a •wave of migration which M’as beyond the control of a 
purely d^mastic government. What we are now to witness is not 
so much a series of interaal squabbles as a racial movement affect- 
ing all Indo-China : the Shuns swarm south, cast, and west. In 1229 
they founded the Ahom Idngdom of Assam along the Brahmaputra 
river ; about the same time they made themselves felt in Tenasserim, 
and in 1350 they founded the kingdom of Siam — Siam is the same 
word as Shan, and she is simply the greatest of Shan states. In 
Burma they overran the entire countrj’, swamping Burman and 
Talaing alike. To-day they are the most numerous race in Indo- 
China, numbering eighteen millions^ 

^ Coohranei * The Shllns ’ ; Crazettecr of Upper Burma and the Shan States, 
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(a) Ava 1287-1656. 

After lulling his father, Thihathu proceeded to kill such of his 
brothers as were in reach, in accordance with that Massacre of the 
Kinsmen which convention permitted to a Burmese king at his 
accession^. As the Tartars were in occupation of the north, he 
went south and tried to establish himself in the Delta, but was 
killed whilst besieging Pegu which was held by its rebellious 
governor, Tarabya. 

The surviving son Kyawswa (1287-98) returned to Pagan, where 
he paid annual tribute to China and in 1297 sent his son to receive 
investiture from the Emperor himself as prince of the Upper Burma 
state. This state, which lasted till 1555, ran from Myedu in Shwebo 
district to below Prome, and from Laungshe in Pakokku district 
to Kyauksi < 

At the same time as he invested Kyawswa, the Emperor sent a 
seal to Athinhkaya as prince of Myinsaing in the Kyaukse district; 
Hsenwi had been similarly recognised in 1289, and Mohnyin® in 
1296. Athinhkaya was the eldest of the Three Shan Brothers (1298- 
1324) who noM' became the real I’ulers of Upper Burma ; the second 
was Yazathinkyan, chief of Mokkaya ; the youngest Thihathu, chief 
of Pinle. Their towns, all in the Kyaukse district, command passes 
into the Shan hills and were exactly Avhere a chieftain ruling hill 
and plain would fix his stronghold — ^to command the plain and afibrd 
easy escape to his ancestral highlands. They Avere the sons of a 
hill chief who, OAving to some feud, had fied to IMyinsaing, where 
there was already a Shan colony ; his daughter married no less a 
person than a son of the Pagan dynasty, so that the family gained 
favour at court and Avere entrusted Avith the administration of the 
Kyaukse canals. When the dynasty fell, they had every temptation 
to be disloyal, foi*, being in charge of the great canals and rice fields, 
they controlled the food supplies of the palace. In 1298 they plotted 
Avith the queen doAvager, lured Kyawswa into a new monastery 
which they had built, and forced him to take the robe and dAvell 
there under guard. They then reported to Yunnan that it had been 
necessary to dispose him because he Avas asking for armed assist- 
ance from Chiengmai and had intercepted envoys Avhom the neAV 
Talaing state of Pegu was sending to Yunnan. Finally they killed 
him^ ; at his death he said : ^Kone of my ancestors was ever executed 

^ See Harvey, History of Burma ^ p. 338. 2 Parker, * Precis.* 

3 He merges with Minrekyawswa to form the Minkyawswa Nat spirit; Temple, 
Thirty-Seven Nats, p. 56. 
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Avitli the sword. Either throw me into the river or strangle me’; 
so they strangled and cremated him and cast his remains into the 
Inn-waddy^ They killed also his son, his monk and principal 
folloM'ers, and seized the harem. 

Survivors. of the dynasty api)ealcd to Yunnan. The Yunnan 
commandant obtained the Emperor’s sanction, and with 12,000 
men besieged' the Brothers in tlu’ce walled towns at Myinsaing. 
On their Avails the Brothci's mounted balistac, and in one assault 
the Tartars lost 500 men from the arroAvs, blocks of stone, and 
beams Avhich rained doAvn on the stormers". Finding the climate 
hot and malarious, the Chinese accepted the bribe, 800 taels (63 lb.) 
of gold and 2200 taels (183 lb.) of silver, and AvithdreAV to Yunnan 
after letting their men help on the Kyaukse irrigation Avorks, 
constructing the ThindAve canal. This is the end of Chinese inter- 
ference in Burma resulting from the expedition of 1287. 

\Miether Pagan had hitherto been fertile or not®, it AA’as certainly 
unfertile uoaa-, and the soil of the Myingyan district assumed its 
present desolate and barren aspect. Denudation of the forests 
to provide fuel for pagoda bricks had doubtless lessened the rain- 
fall, and extensive irrigation at Kyaukse might attract rainfall 
thither from Pagiin. Crops groAv there, but not in such quantity as 
to supply a city of 50,000 inhabitants Avho eat rice. Probably this 
AA’as the reason, in addition to the belief that the luck of the site 
was exhausted, Avhich noAV led to the removal of the palace from 
Pagan. 

There was rice in the Delta but it AA'as far aAA’ay and the Delta 
was now under a hostile chief. There AA’as rice in Kyaukse, but the 
capital could not be put there, so far from the country’s OAvn high- 
w’ay, the IrraAA’addy. It Avas necessary to find a site AA’hich should 
be on the Irrawaddy and accessible to the rice of Kyaukse. The 
obvious site Avas Ava, in the Sagaing district, where the Myitnge 
river brought down the grain boats from Kj’auksc. But as the 
omens were adverse to Ava, Thihathu, the surviving Shan Brother, 
in 1312 set up his palace at Pinya, a bad site near by, for AA’hich the 
omens were favourable. 

The Pag*an dynasty continued to exist as myosa (govei’nors) 
of Pagan until 1369 and then ceased save where it had merged, on 

^ For ibe taboo on sbedding royal blood, and tbe convention \7bereby princes \ 7 er 0 
drowned, see Harvey, HUtory of Burma^ p. 339. 

^ Hnber, * Fin de la dynastie de Fagan ’ in Bulleixn de VJEcole Brangaise Extreme 
Orient, 1909. 

^ Mackenzie, * Climate in Burmese History' in Journal of the Burma Besearck 
Society, 1913. 
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the distaff side, with the lineage of the Shan Brothers. The only 
specific mention of the Ari^ after their overthrow by Anawrahta is 
that Sawyun, lord of Sagaing, a son of Thihatha, in 1314 enume- 
rated Ari among his armed retainers; apparently they Averelike the 
warrior abbots of contemporary Christendom. 

Even in its limited area the Upper Burma state was loosely 
knit, towns such as Sagaing, Sagu and Taungdwingyi doing as they 
pleased. Tlie confusion was something more than brigandage: it 
was the result of a racial movement, nothing less than the Shan 
migration into the plains of Burma. In 1364 the Maw (Mogaung) 
Shans^ took Sagaing and Pinya, carrying off the princes, the white 
elephants, and numbers of the townsfolk. To escape being driven 
off in Shan raiders’ slave gangs, the population of Upper Burma 
took to m)grating to Toungoo. 

After the Maw Shans had departed, Thadominbya (1364-8), one 
of the Sagaing family, killed off such of his kinsmen as stood in his 
Avay there and at Pinya, drained the swamps round Ava, and built 
the town. It was usually the Burmese capital for the next five 
centuries; till two generations ago the English, like the Chinese, 
referred to Burm'ah as Ava, and for the Shans the king of Burma 
was to the end ‘The Lord of the Golden Palace at Ava.’ On his 
mother’s side Thadominbya was descended fi’om the Three Shan 
Brothers, and his father was a Shan notable who claimed descent 
from the primitive Pyusawti lineage. His habits Avere suflBiciently 
primitive — ^thus, after killing a Toungoo rebel he ate a meal on the 
coi^pse’s chest. Whilst trying to subject Sagu he Avas seized Avith 
small-pox. As he lay dying, a pagan AA^ho had no respect for Buddli- 
ism, he told an officer to return to the palace and kill his queen 
lest she should pass to his successor. The officer entered the palace 
and told her his errand so she then and there married him. As part 
of the regalia she had already been queen to four successive chiefs® 
of Pinya, and her union with the officer raised him to the throne. 
The pair massacred the royal kinsmen but the ministers would not 
accept them and hawked round the croAvn until finally Minkyiswas- 
awke accepted it. 

Minkyiswasawke (1368-1401) was descended from the union of 
the Shan sister with the son of the Pagan dynasty, and as a child 


^ Duroiselle, ‘The Ari of Burma and Tantrio Buddhism * in Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, 1915-16. 

2 For Maw, Mogaung, Pong, etc., see Harvey’s History of Burma, p. 322. 

^ For the custom whereby queens passed to the next king, see* Harvey’s History of 
Burma, p. 324. 
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he had been carried off into captivity with his father, the lord 
of Tliayctniyo, when ^liniiti, king of Arakan, raided it in 13J)3. On 
his release he became (hTtgi/i (village headman) of Amyin in the 
Sagaing district and on becoming king he made an Anikancse 
monk his primate. He built the Zidaw weir in Kyaukse district 
and repaired the embankment of Mciktila lake. 

Lankpya, lord of Myaungmya, hated his nephew Hazadarit, and 
M'hen Razadarit succeeded to the throne of Pegu in 1335, Laukpya 
wrote to Minkyiswasawke offering to hold Pegu as a vassal if Minky- 
iswasawke would help him to oust Razadarit. This smarted a u’ar 
between Upper and Lower Burma which lasted till 1422. The 
fighting was almost entirely in the Delta and probably the war 
was a war of migration, Shan saturation of Dpjier Burma being 
sufficiently comjilcte for Ava to swarm down on Pegu. The Bunnesc 
advance base was Prome, and their usual line of advance was doivn 
the Hlaing river to Dagon (Rangoon), sometimes with another 
.string of levies going down the Sitlang valley from Toungoo. With 
them marched contingents from allied states, Mohnj'in, Kale, and 
Yamighwe; indeed, the Talaing chronicles sometimes refer to the 
invaders as simply ‘ the Shans.’ Their total strength would usually 
be some 12,000 and the advance took place every year or so, both 
sides going homo for the rains (Junc-Novomber). The invaders 
■would sit down in large stockades, and sally forth headhunting and 
slave raiding, sometimes besieging Ilmawbi, Dalla, Dagon (Rangoon), 
and other towns, or being besieged themselves. Occasionally some 
determined leader would bring about a battle, but the casualties 
mentioned are seldom a decimal per cent of the numbers engaged, 
and it is difficult to avoid the impression that most of the fighting 
was of the tj^pe not uncommon in mediaeval countries when there 
was as much shouting as killing and the wretched villagers were 
the chief sufferers. 

In addition to raiding the Delta, Ava had to defend herself 
against attacks fi’om the Shan hill states and sometimes thej' tried 
' to get her to join in their own quarrels. Thus in 1371 the saivbwas 
(chiefs) of Kale and Mohnyin each asked Llinkyiswasawke to help 
oust the other, promising to become tributai’j’ in retuni ; but he let 
them exhaust each other, and thus secured a nominal supremacy 
over both for a few years. But in 1373 Mohnyin raided the frontier 
at Myedu in Shwebo disti'ict and the king had so much trouble that 
in 1383 he sent an embassy to Yunnan, diiiia thereupon graciously 
appointed him governor of Ava and ordered Mohnyin to behave. 
But Mohnyin in 1393 ravaged up to the walls of Sagaing. 
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In 1374 Arakan was distracted with civil war and some of the 
people asked Minkyiswasawke to send them a king; he sent them 
his uncle, Sawmungyi. Sawmungyi ruled well, and on his death 
a few years later the Arakanese asked Minkyiswasawke to select 
a successor. Minkyiswasawke sent one of his sons but this son 
oppressed the people and soon fled back to Ava. 

Finding Pyanchi, chief of Toungoo, becoming friendly with Pegu 
in 1377, Minkyisu'asawke told his brother, the lord of Prome, to 
inveigle Pyanchi into a visit and kill him. The king’s brother wrote 
to Pyanchi; ‘Come and marr}”^ your son to my daughter.’ Pyanchi 
accepted the invitation and came with his son to Prome where, 
during the night, his host did him to death and seized his retinue 
with much boc<y. The king rewarded this exploit with rich presents, 
and the chroniclers^ who record the incident describe him as a 
king with a most upright heart. He died in the odour of sanctity 
at the age of 70 and after some palace mui’ders was succeeded by 
a younger son, Minhkaung. 

Minhkaung (1401-22) had been married by his flither to a 
daughter presented by the chief of the Maw Shans during a friendly 
mood about the same time as Kazadarit put to death his own son, 
Bawlawkyantaw. A year later during her first pregnancy, she longed 
for strange food from the Delta, and the family asked Razadarit, 
though a foe, to send some. Razadarit consulted his ministers and 
they perceived that the unborn child was Bawlawlcyantaw himself 
taking flesh again according to liis dying prayer; they sent man- 
goes fi’om Dalla and other food, having bewitched it. 

The child, prince Minrekyawswa, born in 1391, was already 
campaigning at the age of thirteen ; he accompanied the 1404 
expedition which, in retaliation for an Arakanese raid on Yaw 
and Laungshe in the Pakokku district, marched over to the An 
Pass and occupied Launggyet while the raja, Harameikhla, fled to 
Bengal. The Burmese left behind as regent Anawrahtaminsaw, 
to whom next year was sent a bride aged thirteen, sister to Minre- 
kyawswa, together with the five regalia (white umbrella, yaktail, 
crown, sword, sandals). 

In 1406 the Bunnese overran Mohnyin and Idlled the chief; 
China expostulated® and they withdrew, as they would doubtless 
have done in any case. In 1407 they sent an embassy to Yunnan. 
In 1413 the northern Shan state of Hsenwi ravaged the Ava villages 

1 Hmannan,ToL i, pp, 420, 440, 

- Parker, ‘Prdcis’; Huber, 'Uue ambassade chinoise en Birmanie en 140G’ in 
Bulletin de VJ&cole Frangaise d^Extreme Orient^ 1904. 
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aiul sent- some jjrisoncrs to Pclciu. but Minrckyinvswu sliattcrcfl 
the llsenwi host nt Wctwiii near I^rayniyo, Icillinjj their leader in 
single coinbab In MM Ilscinvi atniin raided Ava at the insfigation 
of Razadarit, whose envoys travelled via Chiengmai earryitign con- 
siderable weight of gold as an indneement. 

'J’akiiig advantage of the tisiial palace troubles which attended 
Mijdikanng’s accession, Razadarit made several raids, and in MflO 
he came nj) the Irrawaddy river. It is characteristic of Burmese 
warfare tliat though he failed to reduce the Burmese garrisons at 
Promc, ^lycde and Pagan, he simply left them in his rear, ]5rc.sscd 
on to Bagaing, and eanii)cd there, raising the white umbrella and 
beating his drums in triumph, 'rhere was only the palace guard 
in Ava. and although there were plenty of men in the villages, it 
M'as not possible to summon them with the Talaings surrounding 
the city. 'J’akcn nt a loss. Minlikaung called a gi'cat council. Nobody 
dared speak, for there was nothing to be said. But at last an 
ciiiinent inouk of Pyinj’a came forward saying he had eloquence 
enough to pensuade any king in the univcr.«c. Minhkaung con- 
sented, and the monk went forth riding a tall elephant with a 
golden howdah, attended by .100 thadiuthon (fasting elders) robed 
in white, 300 old men bearing gifts, and many clcjdianls loaded 
with silks and rich presents. They met Razadarit on hi.s great 
barge and the monk spoke holy words on the .sin of bloodshed 
while Razadarit inclined his car. lie could not rcdtiec a walled 
town, he could not remain for ever in a lio.stile country, and he 
consented to withdraw; ho even rebuked his men for taking the 
heads of forty pagoda slaves. 

On returning home, Razadarit besieged Promc, and when 
Minhkaung came down to relieve it, defeated him so severely 
that he .sued for term.s. The two kings swore eternal friendship, 
mounting the steps of the Shwchsandaw pagoda, Promc, together 
hand in hand, and entering into a marriage alliance. Razadarit 
granted Minhkaung the customs revenue of Basscin ; this, and the 
fact that throughout the fifteenth century Tharrawaddy was subject 
to Proine and was held by a governor who was appointed, at least 
nominall}', by Ava, suggest that one cause of the fighting was the 
need of Ava to trade along the Irrawaddy river as far south as 
possible. 

But in 1407 Razadarit, having intercepted a letter from Alinli- 
kaung asking Ohiengmai to join him in attacking Pegu and share 
the booty, supported a fugitive Arakancse prince, son of Nara- 
meikhla; the prince marched into Arakan, gathering strength 
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from his fellow countrymen as he went, occupied Launggyet, and 
captured the Burmese garrison, 3000 strong, uawrahtaminsaw^ 
was executed and his little queen, SaAvpyechantha, passed into 
Razadarit’s harem. 

The news so enraged Minhkaung that he insisted on invading 
the Delta in the rains, with the natural result that he was severel}^ 
defeated at Pankyaw, north of Pegu. He fled to Ava, leaving his 
men to be cut to pieces and his Maw Shan queen" to be captured; 
she joined her daughter Sawpyechantha in Razadarit’s harem. 

Now that both his mother and sister were captives, Minre- 
Icyawswa became a flend. ‘As a erocodile eats his victims, so will 
I rend the flesh of the Talaings,’ he said^ His father Minhkaung 
went no more to war, for his nerves were shattered after the fight 
at Pankyaw .., But iMinrekyawswa took charge. Year after year he 
carried fire and sword into the hapless Delta, defeating all comers, 
deporting the population wholesale, and making life so unbearable 
that in Myaungmya and Bassein • men dared not work their fields, 
and in 1415 the whole west side paid him homage. Things came 
to such a pass that a hundred Talaings would run at the sight of 
a couple of Shan-Burmans. 

But in 1417 the vengeful re-incarnation of Bawlawkyantaw came 
to an end. Razadarit, trusting to Miurekyawswa’s impetuosity, lured 
him out of his camp at Dalla until he was separated from his men, 
and dashed out on him at the head of some thirty Talaing lords on 
elephants. Mim*ek 3 'awswa.’s elephant,maddenedbya hundred gashes, 
shook him off and crushed his thigh ; he crawled awaj’^ under a bush, 
but was found and taken to Razadarit’s camp. There he repelled 
Razadarit’s chivalrous advances and died during the night, uttering 
hatred mth his last breath. He is now worshipped as the Minkj^- 
a^vswa spirit. 

At the news of his death, the Burmese Delta garrisons fled in 
panic, and the Avar soon name to an end, for men Avci’e weary. 
Minhkaung, broken-hearted at his brave son’s death, spent his 
declining years in piety; the Ari-gyi-do-ahnwe (descendants of 
the great Ari) fi’equented his palace and drank there, sometimes 
to such excess that they had to be carried back to their 
monasteries. 

^ He is worshipped as the Shwenawrahta Nat spirit ; Temple, Thirty-Seven Nats, 
p. 56. 

2 She is worshipped as the Anauhmibaya Nat spirit; Temple, Thirty-Seven Nats, 
P* 56» 

3 Hmazman, Yol. ii, p. 12. The Burmese used to eat portions of the flesh of their 
prisoners of war alive, ad terrorem ; see Harvey, History of Burma, p. 298. 
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He was succeeded by his son Thihatliu (1422-26), who took his 
father’s queen Shin-Bo-me and was so fond of her that his first uife 
retired into religion. But during a raid on the Delta he did so 
much damage that the Talaing chief presented him mth his sister 
Shinsawbu to buy him off ; he brought her to Ava and erowned 
her queen consort in great state, so Shin-Bo-mo had him assassi- 
nated. Tlie court set up his nine-year-old son ; Shin-Bo-me poisoned 
him and brought in a cousin of the royal house, Kalekyetaungnyo 
(1426-27), and "when he was supplanted by a kinsman she married 
the kinsman Mohnyinthado (1427-40) ; this M'as her fifth croumed 
eonsort, but she died eliildless. Mohnyinthado’s reign was spent in 
striving, with tolerable success, to retain his throne against the 
prineipal fief-holders and the Shan states of Hsipaw and Yawnghwe ; 
Hsipaw onee drove him out of his palace for eight months, ■with- 
drawing only on payment of a large sum. It was in his reign that 
the first European wandered into Burma — Nicolo de’ Conti, a mer- 
ehant of Venice; Conti visited Tenasserim, Mrohaung and Ava. TTis 
note^ is brief, but its references to the white elephant, to tattooing 
the thighs, and to what he imagined M'as a prayer to the Tiinity 
(the Buddhist invocation of the ‘Three Names of Refuge’), suggest 
that Burmese cmlisation was then the same as in the nineteenth 
century. 

Molmyinthado’s sons, Minrekyawswa (1440-43) and Narapati 
(1443-69), oven'an Kale and Mohnyin for a time, and captured 
the Maw Shan chief Thonganbwa when he was being hard pressed 
by Yunnan. Narapati refused to surrender him and in 1445 di’ove 
off the Yunnan levies at Kaungton in the Bhamo district. But 
when in 1446 they appeared in strength before Ava, he yielded, 
Thonganbwa committed suicide, so only his dead body could be given 
up ; the Chinese removed the intestines, dried tlie body in the sun 
and at the fire, thrust an iron spit through it and took it away®. . 

In 1461 they sent Narapati a golden seal as governor of Ava, 
and in 1454 tliey gave him some Shan territory in return for the 
surrender of a Mohnyin chief. At this time China enumerated in 
and near Burma eight states held by what she was pleased to con- 
sider her ‘comforters’ or governors, of which five can be identified — 
Ava, Kenghung, Hsenwi, Pegu, and the country round Viengchang. 

Narapati was succeeded by his son Thihathura (1469-81), who 
fought Toungoo, Pegu, Prome and Yawnghwe. In 1474 he and his 

^ Majort IrvSxa in the Fifteenth Century. 

2 Hmonnan, YoL ii, p. 97 ; Parker, Burma, relations with China, p. 44, and ‘Precis * ; 
Pemberton, BcpoH on Eastern Frontier, pp. 111-12. 
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queen made their hair into a broom, studded the handle uith gems 
and sent it to sweep the floor of the Temple of the Tooth at Kandy 
in Oeylon\ In 1472 he asked China to give hin) Mohnyin. China 
warned Mohnyin not to obstruct the road between China and 
Burma, but she would not give his territory to Ava as he had done 
nothing to merit eviction. Mohnyin remained on good tenns with 
the Chinese frontier eunuch, presenting him with a jewelled girdle. 

Jewels also helped the expansion of Momeik, the ruby mine 
state ; founded in 1238, the town was pai’t of Hsenwi but in 1420 
it received thirteen villages as a reward for helping Yiinnan to 
raid Chiengmai. In 1466 its chieffcainess Kang-han-lung sent ruby 
tribute separately from Hsenwi and her present of jewels com- 
pletely won over the frontier eunuch. She even tried to ally herself 
with Annam. S,he seized most of Hsenwi, and when China remon- 
strated, she said : ^Momeik is the baby elephant which has outgro'Nvn 
the mother elephant Hsemn and can never enter the womb again,’ 
and as, in addition to talking, she presented more rubies to the 
enquiring officers, they reported sj^mpathetically on her case and 
she was left in possession. 

Conceivably the continuance of Chinese interest in Burma is 
due to the fact that after Kubla Khan’s dynasty (1206-1368) had 
passed away, China lost control of the route across Asia to Europe. 
She had to look for other outlets, and the trade route down the 
Irrawaddy was perhaps one of them^. diinese porcelain® of the 
fifteenth century had been found in the bed of the Bassein river 
near Kegrais, and it is recorded^ tliatin 1450 the chief of Ava gave 
to a ffivourite ‘the Chinese customs revenue,’ probably Yiinnan 
frontier tolls. 

Hitherto writing had been in Pali and Sanskiit but in tliis 
age vernacular literature makes its appearance. Its rise exposes 
the inadequacy of our material — ^pagoda inscriptions and com*t 
chronicles which, in their present form, are not even contemporary. 

^ ^Religious missions \ 7 itl 1 Ceylon are also mentioned in 1430 and 1436. The Tooth 
had been at Kandy since 1286. Gerson da Gunha^ ‘ Memoir of the History of the Tooth 
Belio of Ceylon ’ in JoumaL of the Bombay branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society^ 1875, 
^ves the history of the Tooth. The silver gilt caskets in which it now rests are not 
unlike a Burmese pagoda in shape ; the metal of which they are mode and the gems 
which encrust them are largely Burmese. 

^ For Chinese sea trade, see Chau Ju-kua; Mayer^s ‘Chinese Explorations of the 
Indian Ocean during the Fifteenth Century’ mChinaBeview^YoL iii; Bockhill, 'Trade 
of China with the Coast of the Indian Ocean during the Fifteenth Century’ in T^onng 
Pao, 1914, 1915. 

^ Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, 1915, p. 35. 

^ Hmaxman, Yol. ii, p. 99. 
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Away from the track of the chiefs and their rabble, people were 
probably happy enough, and in many a monastery life must have 
been calm and beautiful. As is usual in secluded countries, Bui*- 
mese literature is narrow in range and, though quite voluminous 
according to mediaeval standards, small in quantity. It shows little 
development and no improvement has been made on the earliest 
poets. Tlie prose consists largely of translations and pai^aphrases 
from scripture stories. The verse is more original and includes 
minor poetry of a high order but the condensation of its style and 
the obscurity of its dialect militate against its having a wide appeal. 
The usually accepted view, that the folloAving are the first vernacular 
Avi'iters, is probably correct, but the finish of their style indicates 
that the vernacular had been practised for some generations pre- 
viously. Tlie earliest ^vl'iters are three monks, Shin Uttamagyaw, 
Shin Thila'wuntha, and Shin Maharattathara. Shin Uttamagyaw, 
the author of Tawla, a celebrated poem, was a valued counsellor 
in the Ava palace. He was born on the same day as Shin Thilaw- 
untha (1453-1520) and together they entered a monastery school 
at Taungdningyi, Magwe district. Shin Thilawuntha was expelled 
for wiiting Paramiganpyo, as the monk considered poetry sinful ; 
he continued vTiting in a fine monastery built for him at Ava 
by the chietj Minlikanng (1401-22); Yazawingyaw, the earliest 
chronicle extant, is his; it is a disappointing work, for instead 
of recording what went on round him — it would have been an 
invaluable picture — ^he merely reproduced scriptural traditions. 
Shin Maharattathara (1468-1529), a descendant of the Tliiliathu, 
the Shan Brother, rn’ote Koganpyo and other poems. Probably 
it is in tliis period that Yaweshinhtwe lived; she was a maid of 
honour and •wrote verse on the 55 styles of hairdressing used by 
maids of honour in the Ava palace, styles some of which are still 
in popular use. 

Tlaihathura was succeeded by his son Minhkaung (1481-1502), 
who, hearing that Bimbisara, the king of Buddha’s period, had 
" raised his son to the throne as joint king, decided to follow the 
precedent, gave his son the white umbrella, and shared the thi’one 
•with him. He was continually a^ttacked by Hantha^waddy and 
Prome in the south, and by the Shans above Shwebo in the north. 
When his vassal of Toungoo was assassinated, he recognised the 
assassin as king, sending him the white umbrella, an act which 
the 1829 chroniclers^ cite as an instance of statesmanship. 

He was succeeded by his younger son Shwenankyawshin (1502- 
I HmannaniYol. ii, pp. 127| 185. 
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27), as the elder son, the joint king, had died. Shwenankyawshin 
already had a wife whose sister was consort to tl\e dead joint king ; 
yet now, on coining to the throne, it was not his own wife, but the 
joint king’s widow, who became his chief queen, as she was already 
part of the regalia. His life was attempted by kinsmen who fled to 
Toungoo. He thereupon gave his daughter in marriage to Minkyinyo 
of Toungoo with the villages from Kyaukse to Toungoo as douiy; 
he was giving his daughter to the harbourer of his assassins, and in 
giving away the rice area of. Kyaukse he was giving away his crown. 
But he could not help liimself— Prome and Salin were in revolt, 
Mohnyin was attacking the Shwebo border, apd his own brothers 
were in the fleld against him. In 1627 Mohnyin encamped under 
the walls of Ava, the Shans in the Ava garrison deserted to him, 
and Shwenankyawslun fell fighting on his elephant. The population 
fled in large numbers to Toungoo. 

Mohnyin set up his son Thohanbwa (1627-43) as king in Ava. 
Thohanbwa said : ‘Burmesepagodas have nothing to do with religion. 
They are simply treasure chambers,’ and proceeded to plunder such 
as were in reach. , Probably, as in 1766 and 1886, the monks led the 
people in resistance; he said: ‘Monks surround themselves with 
followers and could rebel if they liked. They ought to be killed’ ; in 
1640 at Taungbalu, just outside Ava, he covered a field with huts, 
slaughtered bufialoes, cows, pigs and fowls and invited the monks 
to feast. When they were all in the huts, he surrounded them with 
his braves and massacred them to the number of 360. The survivors 
fled to Toungoo. He then seized the manuscripts in the monasteries ‘ 
and made bonfires of them. Finally he Avas assassinated by one 
of his Burmese ministers who thereupon, though of royal blood, 
retired into a monastery rather than take the throne. 

It therefore passed to Hsipaw, who ruled as Hkonmaing(1643-46). 
He joined six other sawbwas in the attack on Prome and Avas suc- 
ceeded by his son Mobye Harapati (1646-62), who, weary of attacks 
from Mohnyin, fled to Bayinmaung, leaving Ava to its last sawbiva, 
SithukyaAvhtin (1662-66), a nominee of Mohnyin. 

Indeed for tAVo and a half centuries the ruler of Ava had been 
sa/ivbiva in all but name; yet there Avas this difierence between 
Ava and the other Shan states, that Avhereas they Avere so wild as 
to leave not even a record, the tradition of the Burmese palace 
gave Ava a veneer of civilisation, and her numerous monasteries 
contained monks Avho, if not learned, were at least literate ; and to 
them it is due that though the lamp of civilisation flickered and 
burnt loAV, it never went out. 
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(b) Pegu 1287-1539. 

Wai’eru (1287-96), a Shiin pedlar born at Donvrun in tbeThaton 
district, took service in the elephant stables of the chief of Sukhotai, 
became Captain of the Guard, eloped with the chief’s daughter and 
set up as lord of his native village. 

He had a fair sister, and Aleimma, the Bunnese governor of 
Martaban, wished to marry her. "Wareru prepared a wedding feast 
and when Aleimma came to get his bride, Wareru assassinated* him, 
seized his governorship, and so became lord of Martaban in 1281. 
Wlien he built its walls in 1287, a pregnant woman was crushed 
under the gate post as a foundation sacrifice®. 

The Pagiin kingdom was now breaking up, and Wai’eru made 
common cause with Tarabya, the revolting governor of Pegu, each 
marrying the other’s daughter. But in 1287, after they had expelled 
the Burmese governors and occupied the country south of Prome 
and Toungoo, Tarabya tried to ambush Wareru. He ihiled. Wareru, 
calling the spirits of earth and air to ^vitness his innocence, and 
pouring libations of water from a golden bowl, mounted his 
elephant, fought with Tarabya in single combat, and took him 
prisoner. At the intei’cession of the monies he spared his life. 
Tarabya again plotted, but his wife warned her father Wareru 
in time. So Tarabya u'as executed, although she twined her tresses 
with his and dared the executioners to cut off his head. 

Wareru now became sole prince of the Talaing® state in Lou'er 
Burma which lasted till 1539. In 1298 it received recognition from 
China, which henceforth chose to regard its rulers as governors 
appointed by herself. Its capital was Martaban till 1369, when 
a palace was set up at Pegu. 

Wareru received recognition from his old master and father-in- 
law, the chief of Sukhotai, who in 1293 sent him a white elephant 
because it chose to eat Martaban grass; no sooner did they hear 
of its arrival than the Shan Brothers of Kyaukse came raiding 
, Martaban to get it, but were driven off. 

To Wareru we owe the earliest law book in Burma that now 
survives. The Hindu colonists who came to the Delta a thousand 
years before had brought mth them traditional laws ascribed to 
the ancient sage Manu; these law books were handed down in 
the Talaing monasteries, and Wareru commissioned his monks 

^ Paklat Talaing chronicle. 

2 Bazadarit Ayedawpon. The practice survived in Burma till a century ago; see 
History of Burma, p. 320. 

s Halliday, The Talaings. 
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to produce the standard collection called after him, the Wareru 
dhcimmathat. It forms the basis of Burmese law literature^ 

The Siamese kingdom, founded in 1350, iiicluded in its list of 
provinces Tenasserim, Moulmein and Martaban® ; it certainly held 
Tenassorim, founding the town in 1373, and building the Wutshin- 
taung pagoda there in 1380 ; but it did not hold Moulmein save 
through some nominal tribute-offering, and Pegu held the country 
down to Tavoy. There was little established government. If it was 
not dacoits it was royal kinsmen who revolted, and sometimes 
bands of Shan immigrants from Siam would add to the disorder. 

Binnya U (1363-86) repaired the Shwedagon pagoda, raising 
its height to 66 feet. He repelled raiders 'from Chiengmai who 
destroyed several towns in Thaton district; on the site of his victory 
he built a pagoda, enshrining relics obtained by sending a mission 
to Ceylon. But his white elephant® died, after being 61 years in 
the palace, and while he was devoutly searching the forests for a 
successor, his kinsmen seized the palace and invited the Chiengmai 
chief to join them. For six years he maintained himself at Donwun, 
and then, being driven out, he moved to Pegu and repafred its 
walls. 

His eldest son Hazadarit (1386-1423) was the greatest of 
Wareru’s lineage. Fighting for his existence since the age of 
sixteen, with but little assistance from his father, who could not 
control the family feuds, Razadarit succeeded in seizing Pegu town 
soon after his father’s death, subjected Bassein, and repelled suc- 
cessiveBurmese invasions. Finally, in 1390,he captured Myaungmya 
with Laukpya inside ; in thank-offering he built shidnes at the 
Shwemawdaw pagoda, Pegu feeding a thousand monks throughout 
a seven days’ festival and offering his weight in gold. 

Hearing that his son Bawlawkyantaw was practising horseman- 
ship and sharpening his elephant’s tusks, Razadarit feared he was 
about to rebel, and sent two lords to slay him. They announced 
their duty to the lad, who replied: ‘I do but follow the custom of 
young princes in manly exercise. I do not plot against my father 
and there is no fault in me. Give me time to prepare for death.’ 
They gave him time, and for three days at the Shwemawdaw pagoda 
he listened to the reading of AJ)i^icmvma, the holy scriptures. 
When it was finished, he offered his ruby bracelets and earrings to 
the pagoda, and thus he prayed: ‘If I have wished ill to my father, 

^ Forohammer, Jardine Prize Essay on Burmese Law. 

* Fallegoix, Description du Boyaume Thai on Siam, Yol. p. 75. 

3 For the cult of the white elephant, see Harrej, History of Btirma, pp. 274, 361. 
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yea though it be a little, then may I lie in hell for ever, and never 
behold the coming Buddha. But if I have not -wished ill to my 
fether, then may I be born again among the kings of Burma and 
be the scourge of the Talaings.’ Then he took the poison that had 
been prepared, and drank it and died. 

When this was reported to Razadarit, he said: ‘It was a tenible 
prayer,’ and, gilding the pagoda from top to bottom, he prayed: ‘If 
he become a prince in Bui*ma and make war on me, may I on my 
elephant vanquish him.’ 

During the war that followed, though he ultimately repulsed 
them, the Burmese sometimes left Bazadarit in possession of little 
but Pegu town itself. In 1414 he gained a brief respite by stirring 
up Hsemvi to attack Ava, but was himself never free from the fear 
of Shan inroads, as on several occasions when he was hard pressed 
from the north the princes of Ayuthia, Kampengpet and Chiengmai 
would raid him from the south. 

He built the Danok pagoda near Twante, and to him is ascribed 
the traditional division of each of ‘the Three Lands of the Talaings’ 
(Pegu, Myaungmya, Bassein) into 32 ‘pro-vinces,’ i.e. village circles. 

He was of great strength and personal courage, and several 
times killed his man in single combat. The chief of Ava never 
dared accept his challenge and meet him hand to hand. 

When the news of Minhkaung’s death in 1422 reached Pegu, 
the queens jeered, saying to Razadarit: ‘Now you can pounce 
do-wn on his palace and capture all his women.’ But he rebuked 
them, saying: ‘My sweet enemy is dead. I will fight no more, but 
spend my declining years in piety.’ 

A year later, at the age of fifty-four, while snaring elephants 
■with his o-wn hand in the Labut-tha-lut forest at the foot of the 
Pegu Yomas, north of Pegu, he was caught in the rope and 
injured so that he died on the way home. His queens came out 
to meet the body and buried it at Kamathameinpaik (Mnkanyo), 
near Payagyi, north of Pegu. He has a chronicle all to himself, 
'the ’Razadarit Ayedawpon, which ends -with the words : ‘ This Lion 
Ring, so wise, so generous, so mighty in word and deed, could 
overcome all his enemies, but he too at the last must bow before 
King Death.’ 

Binnyakyan (1450-53) raised the height of the Shwedagon 
pagoda to 302 feet. At his death, as a result of palace massacres^ 
there was no male of the family left alive. The throne then passed 
" by general consent to Razadarit’s daughter Shinsawbu (1463-72). 
Yillage headmanships have been kno-wn to descend in the female 
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line^, and Shan hill states have been held by chieftainesses, but 
this is the only instance of a major state in Burma being held by 
a ■woman. Daughter, sister, wife and mother of kings, she ruled 
■well, leaving behind so gracious a memory on earth that four 
hundred years later the Talaings could think of no fairer thing 
to say of Queen Victoria than to call her Shinsawbn re-incarnate. 

Once, while being carried round the city in her great palanquin, 
sword in hand and crown on head, she heard an old man exclaim, 
as her retinue pushed him aside, ‘I must get out of the way, must I? 
You call me an old fool, do you? I am not so old that I could not 
get a child, which is more than your old queen could do!’ Thunder- 
struck at such irreverence, she meekly accepted it as a sign from 
heaven, and thereafter styled herself ‘ The Old Queen®.’ 

AVhen young she had been given in marriage to the then chief 
of Ava and two Talaing monks had gone there to teach her letters. 
As she was not happy in a Burmese palace, she ran away, and fled 
down the river to Pegu. Her flight was successful because the 
two monks helped her, and, by benefit of clergy, a boat carrying 
monks could not be challenged. She admired the two monks 
beyond aU other men, and when, after being queen of Pegu seven 
years, she wished to retire, it was one of them that she chose as 
successor. But she did not know which to choose. Therefore one 
day, when they entered the palace as usual to receive the royal 
rice in their alms bowls, she secretly put into one of the bowls not 
rice but a layman’s dress, together with little models of the five 
regalia; then, having prayed-that the lot might faU on the worthier, 
she returned the boAvls®. Dammazedi, to whom the fateful bowl 
fell, abandoned the Order, received her daughter in marriage, and 
assumed the government. The other in his disappointment took 
to plotting, and was executed. The ambitious lords also objected, 
but in the end became reconciled to Dammazedi because of his 
wisdom and justice ; and when some of them continued to murmur 
that he was not of royal blood, she took a beam out of a bridge in 
the city and had it made into a Buddha image, and said: ‘Ye say 
he is of common blood, he cannot be your king. See here this 
common wood — ^yesterday it was trodden in the dust of your feet, 
but to-day, is it not the Lord and do ye not bow before it ? ’ 

Shinsawbu spent the remaining years of her life in retirement 
at the Shwedagon. Successive princes had added to the original 

^ Pumivall, * Matriarcliy in Burma’ ia Journal of the Burma Research Society ^ 1912* 

2 Thatonhnwemun Yazawin, 

^ 8ayada%o Athwa, Vol. ii, p. 131. 
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structure, and slie made it practically what Ave see to-day. Round 
it she banked up the terrace fifty feet high, nine hundred feet 
•wide, with a great stone balustrade and encircling Avails, between 
AA'hich she planted palm trees; she kept forty-four people con- 
tinually tending the sacred lamps, dedicated five hundred prisoners 
of Avar as slaves, and offered her own weight (91 lb.) in gold for 
gilding the dome^ When, at the age of seventy-eight, she felt her 
end approaching, she had her bed placed where her eyes could rest 
on that Avondrous spire, and thus she breathed her last 

Dammnzedi (1472-92) gave four times the Aveight of himself 
and his queen in gold to the Shwedagon as compensation for re- 
voking some of its lands, Avhich ShinsaAvbu had extended to Danok. 
At Pegu he built the SliAA’ekugyi and Kyaikpon pagodas, and west 
of the ShAvemaAvdaw he built a neAv stockaded toAvn, and set up 
his palace and elephant stables there". The masonry of his reign 
is excellent, and a mass of pious edifices sprang up on the beautiful 
plateau between the old and the new toAvn, men vying with each in 
works of merit, for it was an age of religious revival. 

Dammazedi himself sent a mission to Buddliagaya® in Bengal 
to take plans of the Holy Tree and of the temple as models for his 
buildings at Pegu. But his most important AA'ork Avas his mission 
of tAventy-two monks to Ceylon* in 1476. It was a long and 
dangerous journey, and several died in shipAvreck or during their 
AA’anderings A\'hen cast away on the coast of Madras. To the Tooth, 
the Footprint, and the Holy Trees, at Kandy, they presented a 
stone alms bowl studded AAuth sapphires, and reliquaries of gold 
and crystal ; to the Cingalese monks, cloths and Chiengmai lacquer 
boxes ; to the Idng of Ceylon, rubies, sapphires, Chinese silks, fine 
mats, and a letter on gold leaf. Their object AA'as to secure valid 
ordination from the clergy of the Mahavihara, the great monastery 
in Ceylon which, founded in 251 B.O., still exists. On their return 
they proceeded to transmit this ordination to the clergy throughout 
Lower Burma : it was so generally accepted as valid that monks 
liocked to receive it from all over Burma and even from Siam; 
and thus religion in Burma, which for three centuries had been 
split into sects each Avith its oAvn ordination, received a measure 
of unity from the standard Kalyani ordination. It was and is 

^ Halliday, ‘ Slapat Bajawan Datow Smin Bon ’ in Journal of the Burma Research 
Society^ 1923; Forohammer, * Notes on Early History and Geography.* 

^ Shwemawdaw Thamaing. 

3 Beport of the Snpt. Archaeological Survey, Burma, 1914, p. 11. 

^ TawSein Eo, ‘Ealyani Inscriptions’ in Indian Antiquary, 1893, 1894. 
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granted at the Kalyani thein (ordination hall) near Pegu, so called 
because the original monks "were ordained >'n the banks of the 
Kalyani stream in Ceylon. Dammazedi recorded these events on 
ten inscribed stones at the thein, called the Kalyani Inscriptions. 

One of the jirincipal monks in the mission was Buddhaghosa, 
who translated the Wareru dhammathat into Burmese ; later gene- 
rations confused him with his namesake, the Father of the Church 
who lived a thousand years previously. Dammazedi himself was a 
wise judge, and a collection of his rulings survives, the Dammazedi 
pyatton. He died at the age of eighty and was succeeded by his 
son Binnyaran. 

Binnyaran (1492-1526) was beloved for his kindness, although, 
like others before and after, he enforced the Massacre of the Kins- 
men, making a clean sweep of all his brothers. His son Takayutpi 
(1626-39) was the last king of Pegu. 

Soon after 1500 the opening of the sea routes brought the 
Talaings great prosperity. Burma lay off the beaten track and 
her goods could be bought in Malacca. Her spices were few, 
and her finished articles crude. But two places in Burma lay 
near the track: Martaban and Tenasserim. These commanded 
short cuts over the hiUs to Siam, saving a dangerous sea voyage. 
Martaban sold the produce brought down the Salween and Irra- 
Avaddy rivers, and in 1519 the Portuguese^ founded a trading 
station there Avhich lasted till 1613. Tenasserim®, which belonged 
to Siam till 1760, commanded an even better overland route, and 
the Portuguese had a settlement there till 1641. The Portuguese 
imported European clothes and velvets, and exported rubies, lac, 
wax, ivory, horn, lead, tin, Pegu jars (‘Martabans’), and long 
pepper, which grew in the moist forests of Tenasserim; they 
exported also pepper from Achin, camphor from Borneo, and 
porcelain and scented Avoods from China, brought by the junks 
for sale in the Talaing ports. There was no coinage, but goods 
were weighed against lumps of gcmna, an alloy of lead and tin 
Avhich passed as currency. Hikitin®, a Eussian from Tver, who 
trfi veiled in the East about 1470, mentions Pegu as ^no inconsider- 
able port, inhabited principally by Indian dervishes. The products 
derived from thence are sold by the dervishes,' which indicates 
that then, as now, the merchant community was largely foreign. 


^ Faria y Sousa (Stevens), The Portuguese in Asia; Couto, Da Asia; WMteway, 
i?tse of the Portuguese Poxoer in Indian 

° Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam* 

* Major, India in the Fifteenth Century* 
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Pegu had peace between Razadarit’s death in 1423 and the 
end of the nionavchy in 1539. The dynasty Avas mild. The Icings 
could indulge their peaceful proclivities because the Upper Burma 
hordes found all the fighting they Avanted among themsclA’cs, and 
the states of Prome and Toungoo acted as a buffer. An Italian 
traveller in 1505 describes the reigning Icing, Binnyaran, as so 
gentle that a child might speak to him, and as Avearing so many 
jeAvcls that at night he shone like the sunk It AA'as the golden age 
of Pegii, and there can be little doubt that its civilisation AA’as 
higher than that of the saA’age north. If fcAv traces remain, that 
is because it Avas a simple civilisation, the steaming climate of the 
Delta hastens decay, and the Burmese conquerors touched nothing 
AA’hich they did not destroy. 

(c) Toukgoo 1280-1531. 

In 1200 two brothcre built a stockade round their village on 
the hill-spur (tavnggnn), and thus foxinded Toungoo ; the stockade 
AA’as probably a necessity against the ferocious slave-raiders of 
Karenni. The Pag’fin kingdom AA’as then on its death-bed, and 
Toungoo groAV up Avithout even such slight traditions of loyalty 
as other toAAms possessed. In the next tAA’o centuries she Avas ruled 
by tAA'enty-cight chiefs, of AA’hom fifteen perished by assassination. 

Other places, notably Prome, AA’cre equally independent, but 
Toungoo differed in tliis, that she remained predominantly Burmese. 
Tlie Sh’Sns made life so unbearable in Upper Burma that every 
noAv and then croAvds of Burmese families Avould flock south and 
settle round Toungoo with its stronghold on the hill. Tlie first 
migration took place AA’hen Pyanchi (13G8-77) Avas lord of Toungoo; 
he joined the chiefs of A.A’a and Pegu in making offerings at Pagan, 
and in an inscription® at the Shwezigon he and his lady record 
Avith natural pride that they gaA^e refuge to the Burmese Avho fled 
after the Shan sack of Sagaing and Pyinya. These tAA’ain prayed 
that in them next existence they might be man and Avife together 
again, and dwell in the land of Toungoo, and once more rule the 
people they loved so AveU. 

The lords of Toungoo styled themselves kings and had a golden 
palace at Gyobinzeik village, with elephant stables, and even an 
^ occasional Avhite elephant. And indeed the little throne sometimes 
descended from father to son; But as often as not they paid 

^ Badger, The Travels of lAtdovico di Varthema^ p. 219. 

* Tun Nyein, Znscnpftons of Pagdn^ Pinya and Ava^ p. 149. 
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homage to Ava, and Aya sometimes sent her nominee to rule as 
governor. ^ . 

Toungoo was usually on good terms with Pegu, and when she 
went raiding it was to the north, esiDecially to Kyaukse. She 
always looked longingly on that prosperous hollow, growing three 
crops a year when she could grow only one, and the stronger she 
grew the more she encroached there. Her greatest chief, Miu- 
kyinyo (1486-1531), finally secured it when the chief of Ava gave 
him a daughter, and, as her dowry, Kyaukse itself together with 
the country leading up to it from Toungoo, such as the Tamethin 
villages Taungnyo, Pyagaung (Kjddaimggaii), Shwemyo, Kintha, 
Talaiugthe and Petpaing. He deported the population of these 
to fill the new town Dwayawadi (Myogyi near Toungoo) which he 
founded. In 1510 he moved and founded the present Toungoo, 
digging the lake within the walls and laying out orchards. When 
the Shans finally took Ava in 1527 he sallied forth and deliberately 
devastated the country in the central zone, filling in the walls and 
breaking down the channels so as to place an impassable belt 
between himself and the Shans. Wliile he was doing this, the 
last great influx of Burmans came fleeing from the Shan terror ; 
the lords of Pyinya in Sagaing district, Myittha in Kyaukse, and 
Hlaingdet in Meiktila, with many a Buimese family, noble and 
commoner, fled south to take refuge at his feet. In delight he 
exclaimed: ‘How I know why the bees swarmed on the gate of 
Toungoo: it meant that my city would be populous’; it meant 
more than that, although he did not realise it — ^it meant that 
Toungoo would see the re-birth of the Burmese race. 

Chiengmai as well as Pegu recognised Minkyinyo as an in- 
dependent chief, and he was so strong that Karenni sent him 
propitiatoiy homage. He was a great fighter, and once, when 
taking Kyaungbya (south-east of Toungoo) fi*om the Talaings, 
he killed its Shan governor by jumping on to his elephant and 
cutting him down. He could trace his descent indirectly through 
forbears of rank to the Pagan dynasty, and dying at the age of 
seventy-two he bequeathed a great name to Tabinshwehti, his son 
by the daughter of the headman of Penwegon, six miles north of 
Toungoo. 



CHAPTER XXII 

CEYLON A.D. 1215-1527 

The successive raids from Southern India, described in volume ii 
of this history, which had thrown Ceylon into confusion during the 
first twelve j^ears of the thirteenth centurj’, reached their climax in 
the irruption of the M’ickcd Kfilinga prince Mfigha, wlio, with an 
army of Keralas or JIalabaris, overran the country, destroying all 
that lay in his way. He entered the capital, Pojonnaruva, took its 
ruler, Parakkama Pandu, captive, and despoiled the city of its 
treasures. He then ascended the throne under the title of Kfdinga 
Vijaya-Bahu, and ruled over the north central imrt of the Island 
for twent3’-one ycai’s (a.d. 1213 to 123-1). 

His domination was characterised by wanton cruelty, and the 
Sinhalese chronicles give a heartrending account of the destruction 
of sacred edifices, the expulsion of priests, and other outrages, e.x- 
tending even to the destruction of the literature of the Island. 

■While Magha and his confederate, Jaya-Bfihu, were thus 
oppressing the inhabitants of Po]onnaruva and the neighbouring 
districts, a few Sinhalese chieftains successfully defended the 
I’eligion and liberties of the people in the less accessible highlands. 
At Subha-pabbata (now Yapavu in the North-Western Province) 
was the military commander Subha-senfipati ; at Gaiigadoni- 
pabbata in the Slanimckhala disti’ict was Sankha, another military 
commander ; in Eohana (Southern Cejdon) Bhuvaneka-Bfdiu bore 
sway ; and Prince Vijaj’a-Bahu, leading a Sinhalese army from 
the Vanni district, drove the Tamils fi’om the Mayii, or central 
region of the Island, and, having built for himself a stronghold at 
Jambudoni (Dambadeniya), reigned there, contemporaneously with 
Magha, for four years, from about a.d. 1227 to 1231. His chief ■work 
was the restoration of the Buddhist church, the recoveiy of such 
literature as remained, and the revival of letters. He invited to his 
capital VachissaraS and all other learned Buddhist monks who had 
fied fi'om the tyranny of Magha, brought the Tooth and Bowl 
relics of the Buddha from Kotmale, where they had been hidden, 
to his capital, and afterwards enshrined them with great ceremony 

1 Bee Mt. Ixzxi, 18, B.M. Cat. of Siuh. ueb., pp. xvi, xTii, and Kati^dvat-sangara, 
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on the top of the Beligala Rock. He convened a Council of Elders 
consisting of the well-known author Saiigha-rakkhita, the two 
Theras named Medhahkara, and other representatives of Buddhist 
fraternities, who sat in his own temple, Yijayarama, and, after 
rehearsing the Buddhist canon, issued an ecclesiastical rescript 
(Katil'avata) for the guidance of the clergy. He also caused 
copies of important Buddhist works to be made, to replenish the 
temple libraries rifled by the invaders. 

Vijaya-Bahu III had one daughter and two sons, Parakkama- 
Bahu and Bhuvaneka-Bahu. The first son, under the tutorship of 
the renoumed Saiigha-rakldiita Thera, made such progress in learn- 
ing that he received the title Kalikala Sahichcha Sabbafma Pandita 
(‘ the Omniscient Pandit of the Kaliyuga epoch of Literature’). 

He succeeded his father on the throne at Daihbadeniya as 
Parakkama-Bahu II, probably in A.D. 1231 , while the usurpers 
MaghaandJaya-Bahu were ruling over Pihiti-rato at Polonnaruva. 
As soon as he ascended the throne he set himself to restore order 
in the kingdom. He appointed his younger brother, Bhuvaneka- 
Bahu, to the office of sub-ldng, and held a gi’eat festival in honour 
of the Tooth-relic. He then led a large army against the strong- 
holds of the invaders and in the course of about three years 
succeeded in expelling them fi’om Ceylon. With his nephew, Vlra- 
Bahu, he repulsed a raid led by Chandrabhanu, a Javaka, or Malay 
chieftain, and, as soon as peace and order were restored to the 
land, turned his attention to the purification of the Buddliist 
church. He held a convocation of elders, and the canon was 
rehearsed, sinful priests were excouununicated, and a new rescript 
or Katilidvata was issued for the use of the clergy. He gave every 
encouragement to art and learning, and it appears from the glowing 
accounts of him in the Daiiibadejyi-asna and the EdjaratnaJeara 
that his own accomplishments were many. His Vimddhi-niaggor 
sminaya and Vinaya-viniclichliaycL-samiaya (Sinh. Va>iiavinisa- 
sanne) which he entitled Nissandeha are remarkable for their 
comprehensiveness, and his Ka/usilumiij,a is a masterpiece of 
Sinhalese poetry, which has furnished the author of the Sinhalese 
grammar, Sidatsangard, with an example establishing the existence 
in the Sinhalese language of the semi-nasal sannaTca. His just rule 
and the facilities for study afibrded by him, by Devapratiraja, Ms 
chief minister, and by his other ministers, resulted in the produc- 
tion of many important works. Dhammakitti Thera continued the 
compilation of the MaJmvamsa, under the title Gliulavamsa, from 
the date on which Mahanama had relinquished it to the end of the 
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reign of Parakkania-Bfilni I (a.1), 1153-8G), and was probably pre- 
vented only by death, or by political disorders, from continuing 
the chronicle to his own times (a.I). 1235-05). Among other con- 
temporary writers may be mentioned Mayui’apfida Thera, the 
author of the well-known PiijnvaUya, and of a medical work 
named Yagnrnava, both in Sinhalese prose. 

Parakkama-Biihu II had five sons, (1) Yijaya-Brdiu, (2) Bhu- 
vancka-Bfdui, (3) I’iloka-ilalla, (4) Parakkama-Bfdui, and (5) Jaj'a- 
Bahu, called Siri Vijaya-Bfdm in the JinjCivaliya, and the nephew, 
Vira-Brdiu, mentioned above. They were all skilful and experienced 
soldiers, and the eldest, Vijaya-Bfdiu, was entrusted with the 
govenimcnt of the country while his royal father was devoting his 
time to literature. 

Tliis iwincc was a master of strategy and a great organiser. He 
placed his two youngest brothers, Parakkama-Bi'diu and Jaya- 
Bfihu, with their father, sent Tiloka-^Ialla to command the 
Sinhalese army of the south, and placed Bhuvaucka-Bfdui in the 
fortress of Sundara Pabbata (Yapavu) in order that he might 
defend the northern districts of the Island. He himself, with his 
cousin Vira-Biiliu, journc^'cd through the length and breadth of 
the countrj', put down evil-doers, and fi-eed the Island of enemies, 
among those whom they vanquished being Chandrabhami, who was 
making a second attemxit to gain the sovereignty of Ceylon. After 
visiting many places of importance, including Vata-giri, Adam’s 
Peak, Gampola, Kurunagala, and Yapavu, and restoring peace 
and jirosiieritj' to all, they remained for a time in Anuradhapura, 
where they restored the sacred buildings. Tlicy conciliated the 
Vanni princes, and Avent on to Polonnaruva, which they com- 
pletely restored. Vijaj’a-Bfihu then invited his father from Daih- 
badeniya to Polonnaruva, and in 17/9 A.n. (A.D. 1235) held in gi-eat 
splendour the second coronation festival, a record of Avhich is 
contained in the AUanagaluvamsa, and in the Mahavaihsa 
(Ixxxix, 10). The Pvjuvaliya, Avliich is a contemporary work, 
gives the dui’ation of Parakkama-Bahu’s reign as thirty-three 
years, Avhile the Mahdvavisa gives it as thirty-five. According to 
the Nikdyasangraha and the Pajaratnolcara he appears to have 
died in 1809 A.n. (a.d. 1265). 

His eldest son, Vijaya-Bahu IV, also knoAra as Bosat Vijaya- 
Bahn, then ascended the throne at Dathbadeniya, but had reigned 
‘for barely tAVo years (a.d. 1266-68) when he Avas slain at the 
'instigation of an ofiicer named Mitta, Avho attempted to usurp the 
throne, but Avas put to death by the troops, Avho placed the murdered 
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king’s brother, Blmvaneka-Bahu I of Yapavu on the throne of 
Dahibadeniya. He ruled for about eleven years (A.D. 1268-79), and 
vras sedulous in promoting the interests of the Buddhist church. 
Shortly after his death Ceylon was visited by a famine. Aryachakra- 
varti, who was then reigning in Jaffna, invaded the country, and 
succeeded in caiTying away from Yapavu the Tooth-relic, which he 
delivered to his king, Kulacekhara, who has been identified with 
the Pandyan king, Maravarman Tribhuvana-chakravartin Kula- 
9 ekhara-deva (c. 1268-1308)\ For nearly a year after this incident 
the land was in confusion, until Parakkama-Bahu III, a son of 
Vijaya-Bahu IV, assumed sovereignty at Polonnaruva. He made 
peace with Kula§ekhara, and recovered the Tooth-relic, which he 
afterwards deposited in a temple at Polonnaruva. He seems to have 
reigned for about seven years (a.d. 1281-88) before Bhuvaneka- 
Bahu II, son of Bhuvaneka-Bahu I, deposed liim and reigned for 
two years at KurunSgala. According to the Daladasirita these 
two kings reigned contemporaneously at their respective capitals 
until the latter, for some reason or other, deposed the former, and 
brought the Tooth-relic from Polonnaruva to KurunUgala. 

Parakkama-Bahu IV, called also Pandita Parakkama-Bahu II 
(c. A.D. 1291-1326), son of the preceding king, then ascended the 
throne at KurunSgala, The duration of his reign is not given in 
any kno^vn historical work, but it may be gathered from the colo- 
phon to the Dcdada^rita that he was reigning in aj). 1325 {Sdlca 
1246 expired 1869 A.B.), and in the inscription at Kitsirimevan- 
Kalani-Vihara it is stated that Vilgammula Mahathera, who trans- 
lated the Bodhivamsa into Sinhalese at the request of this king, 
was in a.b. 1876 (a.d. 1322, seven years after the compilation of the 
Daladdsirita) still holding the position of Mahimi. The king’s 
death seems to have taken place between A.D. 1325 and 1332, 
probably in 1326, after a reign of thirty-five years. He was a patron 
of learning, and during his reign many religious and historical 
works were composed. To the king himself is ascribed the author- 
ship of the Sinhalese Jataka book^, a monumental work, and 
the Daladdsirita\ The second section of the ChTdavamsa, from 
Vijaya-Bahu II to Parakkama-Bahu IV (A.D. 1186-1326), also was 
probably compiled during this period. 

Of the next two kings, Bhuvaneka-Bahu III, called also Vanui 
Bhuvaneka-Bahu, and Vijaya-Bahu V,' called in the Mahavaihsa 

^ See Madras Epigraphy t jReport for 1907^ p. 70| and Hnltzsolii 1913, 

p. 531. 
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Jaya-Baliu, and in Sinhalese "works Savn]u Vijaya-Bahu, hardly 
anything is known. They seem to have reigned in KurunHgala for 
about twenty years, one after the other, from A.D. 1326 to 1346 . 
Bhuvaneka-Bahu IV then ascended the throne. Bis capital was 
Gahga§npura (Gampola). The Lahkatilaka inscription (British 
Museum copy) of this king’s minister, Senalahkadhikara, gives SdJta 
1264 (a-D. 1342 ) as the date of his accession, hut according to the 
Maliavamsa and other historical works he succeeded in A.B. 1890 
(A.D. 1346 ). The difference of four years may be explained by assum- 
ing that the first was the year of his accession to the rank of sub- 
king, and the second that of his assumption of sovereign power. The 
Vagiri-devale inscription is dated in the tenth regnal year, so that 
Bhuvaneka-Bahu IV must have reigned for at least ten years, four 
years ( 1342 - 46 ) as Apa, and six years ( 1346 - 62 ) as king. 

The next Idng was Parakkama-Bahu V, called in Sinhalese 
Savulu Parakum-raja, probably a son of Vijaya-Bahu V. From 
inscriptions and other sources it appears that he ruled at Gampola 
mid Dadigama for at least eleven years — ^fom* years ( 1348 - 52 ) as 
Apa, and seven years ( 1362 - 59 ) as king. He was succeeded at 
Gampola by his nephew, Vikkama-Bahu III, who reigned, according 
to inscriptions, for about eighteen years. He was sub-king for about 
three years (A.D. 1356 - 69 ), and paramount sovereign for fifteen 
years ( 1359 - 74 ). During liis reign Hi^gahka Alagakkdnara of 
Amaragiri, otherwise called Alake^vara, an intrepid warrior of the 
Girivamsa lineage^, who "n'as allied by marriage to Senalankadhi- 
kara Senevirat, a minister of Bhuvaneka-Bahu IV, came into 
prominence, i*ose to the rank of minister and Prcibhvr^qja, and 
dwelt in Peradeniya. With a view to checking the ever-gro'wing 
domination of the Tamils under their ruler, Arya Chakravarti of 
J afiha, he prepared for war, and built strong fortresses at Rayigama, 
and Kotte, near Colombo. In 1912 a.b. (a.d. 1368 - 69 ) he sum- 
moned a convocation of Buddhist priests under the presidency of 
the Elder Dhammakitti I, and inaugurated reforms in reli^on. To- 
wards the end of Vikkama-Bahu’s reign Alake^vara reviewed his 
army and, finding himself strong enough to cope with the Tamil 
king, defied him by hanging his tax-collectors. Arya Chakravarti 
replied by sending his army in two divisions, one by land and the 
other by sea, against the Sinhalese. Bhuvaneka-Bahu V, who had 
succeeded Vikkama-Bahu III on the throne of Gampola, was struck 
with panic, fied fi’om Gampola, and took refuge in the fortress 
of Rayigama. Ih the battles which ensued Arya Chakravarti’s 

^ For a fuller aoconnt see Perera’s contribution to the J.C.B.R.A.S., 1904. 
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power was cruslicd. Bhuvaneka-Baliu retunrM to Gampola, but 
bis cowardly behaviour had made him so unpoimlar that he retired 
to Kotte, and left the management of public affairs in the hands 
of his powerful minister, Alake 9 vara, who in BdJta 1304 (ad. 1382) 
was still in power, and Alakegvara’s brother, Atthanayaka, was also 
a minister of state {Atlmiagcduvanisa). Bhuvaneka-Bahu V seems 
to have ruled as Apa both at Gampola and at Kotte fi’om AD. 1359 to 
1370, as YuvcM'dja from ad. 1370 to 1374, and as king from ad. 1374 
to 1390 — about thirty years in all. The Malidvamsa gives the 
duration of his reign as twenty years. 

After the Tamil war the Prahhu-^'dja, Ni 99 ahka Alake 9 vara, 
and his brother, Atthanayaka, lived for a while at Rayigama, but 
afterwards the Prahhn-raja settled for the remainder of his life 
at Kotte, the city which he had himself built, where Bhuvaneka- 
Bahu V also held his court, for the reason already explained. At 
Eayigama, the family seat of the clan, the Prabhu-rc0a’a son, 
Kumara Alake 9 vara, probably assumed the reins of government 
in the usual course, and shortly afterwards, peibaps on the death 
of the Prahhu-ruja and his son (c. AD. 1381-86), his sister’s 
son, Vira Alakc 5 vara, became governor of Rayigama, and another 
nephew, Vira-Bahu, who had distinguished himself as a soldier, 
succeeded him as Apa of Bhuvaneka-Bahu V, and lived at Gam- 
pola, but Vii’a Alake 9 vara, being the elder of the two nephews, 
challenged Vira-Bahu’s right to the throne of Kotte, and a civil 
war ensued, in which Vira Alake 9 vara was vanquished and driven 
from the country. It may be added that Senalahkadhikara Sene- 
virat, of the Mehenavara clan, a close relation of the royal family, 
probably married the Prabhu-rdja’a sister. The two nephews were 
the issue of this maiTiage, and hence are refeiTed to as scions of 
the Mehenavara clan, and Vira-Bahu is styled salelio (Sinh. mhiiru- 
badu) of Bhuvaneka-Bahu V. It is this last reference that lends 
some colour to the statement in the Maimvaihsa and in the RdjOr- 
Tobialtara that Ni 99 anka Alagakkonara became King Bhuvaneka- 
Bahu V> but contemporary records, which are to be prefeired, 
controvert this statement. On the death of this king, Vira-Bahu II 
ascended the throne of Gampola and Kotte, and reigned for about 
six yearn, from ad. 1390 to 1396. Under his patronage another 
convocation of Buddhist priests, presided over by the Mahathera 
Bhammakitti II, author of the NUcdycbsa/iigraha and other teeatises, 
was held in AD. 1395. Vira-Bahu had two sons, Vijaya Apa and 
Tunayesaya, but neither his fate nor theirs is known. 

Vu'a jyake 9 vara, probably called also Vijaya-Bahu VI, having 
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been defeated by his younger brother, Vira-Bahu II, fled into 
Southern India, but returned in about a,d. 1397 with a large army, 
and, having ousted his brother from Kotte, ascended the throne 
there, and reigned for twelve years, fi'om A.D. 1397 to 1409, At 
this period the kings of Kotte, owing, probably, to the great mili- 
tary achievements of the late PrahIm-rGja, were recognised as 
paramount sovereigns of the Island, and it is possible that Tira 
Alakeevara, like many another Sinhalese sovereign, took the biruda 
Vira-Vijaya-Bahu, but tlie evidence at our disposal is insufiicient 
to prove that he assumed tliis name, and neither the inscriptions 
nor the Sinhalese works of the period throw much light on the 
matter. 

In A,D. 1405 the Cliinese eunuch Tcheng Houo arrived in Ceylon, 
apparently for the purpose of carrying away the Tooth-relic, but 
his designs were frustrated and he was plundered by Alagakkonara, 
who may be identified Avith "S^ra Alakegvara. Four years later, in 
A.i>. 1409, he came again, this time with an aimiy, and succeeded 
in capturing the king, with his queen and family'. He returned to 
China with his captives in A.D. 1411, and from 1409 to about 1414 
Ceylon ^vas without a king; but according to SaddhaittiOrrainaJcara, 
a gi'andson of Senalankadhikara Senevirad, Parakkama-Bahu by 
name, who held the rank of Apa, ruled the Island during the inter- 
regnum. If this was so Parakkama-Bahu was a member of the 
Alakeevara family, perhaps a son of the captive Icing, or of his 
brother, Vira-Bahu H. He may therefore be identified with the 
ruler appointed by the Chinese as their vassal, and also with the 
Alake 9 varaya of the Eajavaliya, who made several attempts to 
kill the young Lambakanna prince, a grandson of Parakkama- 
Bahu V, whom Visidagama had aiTanged to place on the throne 
as Parakkama-Bahu VI. Vira Alakeevara and the other captives 
were released about A.D. 1411-12 by the Chinese, but on the night , 
after their I’etum to Ceylon Vira Alakegvara is said to have been 
murdered in his capitaP. 

The Lambakanna prince, although he had been elected tojfche 
throne, could not venture witliin reach of Parakkama-Bahu Apa, 
^t he established himself at Bayigama, and was at war with the 
Apa until 1414, when he ascended the throne at Kotte as Parak- 
kama^-Bahu VI. These vicissitudes of the early years of his reign 
explain discrepancies between the various authorities as to the date 
of his accession. He reigned for neaily fifty-seven j^ears from his 

t ^ Spolia Zeylanica, Jnno 1912. 

^ See Ferera on Alakeevara in for 1904. 
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election as king in A-D. 1409 until Ms deaf. ! in A.D. 1466. His long 
reign, during wMch Totagamuve Qri Ealiula Thera and Ms learned 
colleagues and pupils flourished, "was a period of great literary 
activity and brilliancy, Bahula, who was the abbot of Vijaya- 
Baliu Parivena, and belonged to tbe Vttm'amula/iiikaya, was the 
greatest scholar of the age, and was patronised and encouraged by 
the Icing, himself the author of a metrical vocabulary of Elu words, 
entitled Ruvmimol^iighantu. (^ri Bahula’s devotion to the royal 
family is exhibited in many aflectionate references to members of 
it in his writings. He was an accomplished linguist, being master 
of six languages, and was also a poet of the first rank. 

The Mng had two sons and one daughter, the Princess Uluku- 
daya Devi. His elder son Avas Senanayaka Sapumal Kumara, Avho 
invaded the kingdom of Jaffna, killed its Tamil king, Arya Chakra- 
varti, and established himself as its ruler. The second son Avas the 
Prince of Ambulugala, Avho led a punitive expedition into the Handa 
Uda-rata (the Kandyan district), Avhich was then a subordinate 
principality,' subdued its refractory ruler, and appointed another, 
a solar prince of the Gampola royal family, to rule over the district. 

On the death of the Idng in A.D. 1466 Ms grandson, Jaya-Bahu II, 
called also Jaya Yira Parakkama-Bahu, son of Ulukudaya Devi, 
ascended the throne in Kotte, but did not long retain the sceptre, 
for in A.D. 1468 Prince Sapumal, the rightful heir, came from Jaflha 
Avith a large army, put his nephew to death, and ascended the throne 
under the title of Bhuvaneka-Bahu YI. His brother, the Prince of 
Ambulugala, quelled a rebellion in the south raised by ^rivardhana 
Pratiraja and Kuragama Himi. The Kal 3 "ani Upasampada ordi- 
nation was held in this king’s reign, and is recorded in the Kalyani 
Inscription^ 

Bhuvaneka-Bahu YI died in A.D. 1476 after a reign of seven 
years, and was succeeded by his adopted son, Parakkama-Bahu YII, 
called also Pandita Parakkama-Bahu, who reigned for about eight 
years (a.d. 1476-84). The Prince of Ambulugala then rose against 
him, defeated Ms army, and sleAV his principal officers in battle, and, 
entering Kotte, slew him at midnight. The next morning the prince 
ascended the throne under the title of Yira Parakkama-Bahu, or 
Parakkama-Bahu YIII. He had one daughter and six sons, namely, 
(1) Dhamma Parakkama-Bahu, (2) Qri Bajasimha, (3) Sakkayudha, 
(4) Rayigam Bandara, (5) Taniyan Yallabha, and (6) Sakalakala 
Yallabha. Of these the second and third lived at Manikkadavara, 
as associated husbands of a Kiravalle princess ; the fourth at Eayi- 
1 See Indian Antiquary^ Vol. xxii, 1893. 
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gama ; and of the fifth and sixth, who were sons by a second wife, 
the former lived at Miidampe, where his daughter had two sons, 
Vidiya-Kumara and Tammita-Bandara by a jMalabar prince, and 
the latter settled at Udugampola. All these princes played an im- 
portant part in the histoi^^ of the Island. 

Paralckama-Bahu VIII reigned for about tAventy years, from 
A.D. 1485 to 1505, and at his death Avas succeeded by his eldest son, 
Dhamma Parakkama-Bahu, or Parakkama-Bahu IX, who reigned 
for about tAventy-tAVO years, from A.D. 1505 to 1527. It was in his 
reign, in September 1506, that the Portuguese, under Dom Lou- 
renco de Almeida, son of the viceroy, Francisco de Almeida, first 
reached Colombo. On hearing of their arrival the king summoned 
to his presence his brothers and took counsel Avith them, and on 
the advice of his brother Sakkayudha, who had secretly seen the 
strangers, he entered Avith the Portuguese into a treaty of fiiend- 
sk.ip and commerce, undertaking to pay tribute in cinnamon and 
elephants to the King of Portugal, ayIio, in return, was to protect 
Ceylon from all enemies. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE MOimiMENTS OF MUSLIM IXDIA 

Seldom in the history of mankind has the spectacle been 
■witnessed of two civilisations, so vast and so strongly developed, 
yet so radically dissimilar as the Muhammadan and Hindu, meeting 
and mingling together. The very contrasts which existed between 
them, the wide divergences in their culture and their religions, 
make the history of their impact peculiarly instructive and lend 
an added interest to the art and above all to the architecture 
which their united genius called into being. 

How much precisely this Indo-Islamic^ art owed to India and 
how much to Islam, has been a moot point. The majority of 
■writers, approaching the question from a western standpoint, have 
treated Indo-Islamic art merely as a local variety of Islamic art ; 
others, taking the opposite side and in sympathy ■with Indian rather 
than ■\rtth Muhammadan ideals, have seen in it nothing more than 
a modified form of Huidu art. Much may be said in favour of 
either point of view. On the one hand, examples might be adduced 
of Muhammadan architecture so closely resembling the Hindu 
as to be all but indistinguishable from it; or, on the other, of 
monuments so entirely devoid of any indigenous influence that they 
might almost equally well have been erected in Samarqand or 
Damascus. Such examples, however, would be misleading and the 
arguments based on them fallacious. Broadly speaking, Indo- 
Islamic architecture derives jtsjcharacter from both s ources , though 
not always in an equal degree. In India, indeed, the history of 
Muslim architecture is closely akin to what it was in other 
countries. Wherever the Muhammadans established themselves — 
whether in Asia or in Africa or in Europe — they invariably adapted 
to their own needs the indigenous architecture which they found 
prevailing there. In the lands first conquered by them — ^in Pales- 

^ Although the term ‘ Saracenic ’ as applied to the art of Islam has the advantage 
of being Gonseorated by long usage, the term ‘ Islamic ’ seems preferable for two 
reasons ; first, beeause it was mainly the religion of Islam which gave to the Muham- 
madan world its common bonds of culture and art ; secondly, because to the Muham- 
madans themselves the ' Saracens’ meant nothing more than the Arab tribesmen who 
dwelt along the borders of the Syrian desert. Without, therefore, altogether excluding 
the word * Saracenic,’ Islamic will be used generally in this chapter. 
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tine, for example, or in Syria or in Egypt — ^this M'as inevitable, for 
the reason, as we shall presently see, that the Arabs themselves 
possessed little or no genius for the art of biiildmg, and, if their 
places of worship were to be as attractive as those of rival creeds, 
it was indispensable that they should impress into their service the 
builders and artists of the newlj' conquered territories. Later on 
this deficiency was made good by wholesale conversions among 
their subject races, and in no long space of time the followers of 
the Prophet found themselves heirs by blood as well as by the 
right of conquest to the arts and learning not only of the vast 
Sasanian Empire but of the greater part of the Graeco-Roman 
Orient as well as of Northern Africa and Spain. Under the sway 
of the jMuslims the cultural development of all these countries 
received a powerful stimulus and, thanks to the freer intercourse 
and increasingly closer ties established between them, Islam was 
able to evolve for itself .a . n ew culture, which rapidly became 
common to the whole Muslim Empire, and at the same time to 
elaborate novel forms of arch itecture especially adapted to its 
religious and social needs. But though Islamic architecture thus 
acquired a fundamental character of its o'wn and found expression 
in standardised forms and concepts in general use throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire, it still remained true that 
almost every country within that empire — ^from Spain in the West 
to Persia in the East — developed a local Muslim style of its o^vn 
Jbased primarily on indigenous ideals and stamped with a strong 
^national indiAuduality. Nowhere, for example, but in Spain could 
the romantic gateway of Toledo, or the fairy-like coui’ts of the 
Alhambra have taken shape, and nowhere but in India could the 
Quwwat-ul-Islfim mosque of Old Delhi or the chaste and stately 
fabric of the Tuj Mahall have been designed. 

By the close of the twelfth century, then, when the Muslims 
established their power permanently in India, it was no longer a 
case of their having to be tutored by their new subjects in the art 
of building ; thej’ themse lves were already possessed of a highly- 
developei^ architecture of their jown, as varied' aiid magnificent as 
the contemporary 'architecture of Christian Europe; and the 
Sluslims, moreover, who conquered India — men of Afghan, Persian 
and Turk! blood — ^>vero endowed with remarkably good taste an d 
a natiunl. tale nt f or building. The picture that some writers have 
dra^vn of them as mid and semi-barbarous hill-men descending 
on an ancient and vastly superior civilisation, is far from tlie 
truth. Tliat they were brutal fightere, ulthout any of the chivalr}'. 
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for example, of the Rajputs, and that tuey were capable of acts of 
savagery and gross intemperance, may be conceded. But these 
were vices common in those ages to most Asiatic nations and did 
not preclude them any more than they had precluded the Ghaz- 
navids from participating in the prevalent culture and arts of 
Islam. Qutb-ud-dln Aibalc was ruthless enough to enslave cn masse 
the population of Kfilinjar, but ho also had the genius and imagi- 
nation to create a mosque as superb as any in Islam ; and though 
‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl slaughtered thousands of Mongols in cold blood 
at Delhi, he was the author of buildings of unexampled grace and 
nobility. Doubtless, it "was duo in a great measure to this inborn 
artistry, coupled with a natural catholicity of taste, that the new- 
comers were so quick to appreciate the talent and adaptability of 
the Indian craftsmen and to turn these qualities to account on 
their own buildings. Few things in the history of architecture are 
more remarkable than the skill with which, fi’om the very outset, 
the Muhammadcans transformed Hindu and Jaina t emp l es in to 
. mosques for the Faithful, or the imagination which they displayed 
in employing Indian sculptors to adorn their edifices ndth designs 
incomparably more exquisite than their oum. To create a success- 
ful building out of such alien materials, to r eco ucile t wo styles 
so characteristically opposed, without transgi*essing the standard 
foimulas of Islamic art, might well have been deemed an impossible 
task. For the contrast between the Hindu temple and the Muslim 
mosque could hardly have been more striking. The shrine of the 
former was relatively small and constricted ; the prayer chamber 
of the latter was broad and spacious. The one was gloomy and 
mysterious ; the other light and open to the nunds of heaven. The 
Hindu system of construction was trabeate, based on column and 
architrave ; the Muslim was arcuate, based on arch and vault. Tlie 
temple was crowned with slender spires or pyramidal towers ; the 
mosque with expansive domes. Hinduism found concrete expres- 
sion in the worship of images, and its monuments were enriched 
with countless idols of its deities; Islam rigidly forbade idolatry or 
the portrayal of any living thing. Decorative ornament in Hindu 
architecture delighted in plastic modelling ; it was naturalistic as 
the Gothic and far more exuberant; Islamic ornament, on the 
other hand, inclined to colour and line or fiat surface carving, and 
took the form of conventional arabesques or ingenious geometric 
patterning. Yet, with all these conspicuous contrasts (and there are 
many more that might be added), there are certain factors c ommon 
to both forms of architecture which materially assisfed towards 
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their amalgamation. Thus, a characteristic feature of many Hindu 
temples, as well as of almost every JIuslim mosque — a feature 
derived from the traditional dwelling-house of the East and as 
familiar in India as in other parts of Asia — was the open court 
encompassed by chambers.or colonnades, and such lempres as were 
built bn this iilan natuitilly lent themselves to conversion into 
mosques and would be the first to bo adapted for that purpose by 
the conquerors. Again, a fundamental characteristic that supplied 
a common link between the two styles, was the fact that both 
Islamic and Hindu art were inherently decorative. Ornament was 
as vital to the one as to the other ; both were dependent on it for 
their very being. In the Indian architect this sense for the decora- 
tive w'as innate ; it came to him as a legac}* from the pre-Aryan 
races and ran through the whole fabric of the art. The liluslim, on 
the other hand, had inherited a vast u’ealth of rich and varied 
de-figns particularly from the Sasanian and Byzantine empires, and 
though his taste in the handling of oniament might not be so 
exquisite as the Indian, the value he attached to it was in no way 
less. Thus it came about that when the conquest of India opened 
up new realms of art before his eyes, he at once gauged then- 
vast possibilities and set about taking the fullest advantage of 
them. 

In the fusion of the two styles which followed, Jluhammadan 
architecture absorbed or inherited manifold ideas 'and7concepts 
from the Hindu — so manj*, indeed, that there is hardly a foi-m or 
inotif of Indian architecture which in some guise or other did not 
find its w’ay into the buildings of the conquerors. But more 
important than these visible borrowings of outward and concrete 
features is the debt which Indo-Islamic architecture owes to 
the Hindu for two of its most vital qualities; the qualities 
of sti-ength and _grace . In other countries Islamic architecture 
has other merits. There is nothing in India, for instance, to 
match the green and gold mosaics of Jerusalem and Damascus, 
or the superb colouring of Persian tilework, or the wonderful 
fantasies of Spanish design ; but in no other country are strength 
and grace united quite so perfectly as in India. These are the 
two qualities which India may justly claim for her own, and tliey 
are the two which in architecture count for more than all the 
rest. 

In a country as vast and diversified as India, it is not to be 
supposed that architecture ever conformed to a universal type. 
The local styles of buildings which the Muhammadans encountered 
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in different districts were almost as numerous and distinct one 
fi'om another, as the peoples themselves or the languages they 
spoke. tSome of the styles, as we have seen in the preceding 
volume of this histoiy, were determined by the ethnic character 
of the population ; others were the outcome of differing religions ; 
others, again, resulted from foreign inspiration ; and others were 
conditioned by geogi’aijhical surroundings or by the climate or 
geology of the neighbourhood. Whatever the underlying causes, 
each style represented a spontaneous deyelopnie nt suited to the 
religious or social needs of the inhabitants and reflecting their 
sjjecific habits and mentality. Out of these antecedent styles the 
Muhammadans evolved their oahi particular forms of architecture, 
adapting each to their requirements and modifying or transforming 
it according to its character or to the facilities which they 
possessed for giving expression to their own ideals. Thus, at 
Delhi, they built their first mosques out of the spoils of Hindu and 
Jaina temples, constructing them on Indian principles and enrich- 
ing them with the handiwork of indigenous sculptors. At Delhi, 
however, the Sluslims wei’e in preponderating strength and better 
able, therefore, to maintain their own traditions. Hence at Delhi 
they quicldy began to assert their own individuality and allowed 
Hindu craftsmanship only a very limited play. At Jaunpur, on the 
other hand, and in the Deccan, the local styles enjoyed greater 
ascendancy, while in Bengal the conquerors not only adopted the 
established fiishion of building in brick, but adorned their struc- 
tures with chiselled and moulded enrichments frankfy imitated 
from Hindu prototypes. So, too, in Western India they apiwopriated 
to themselves almost ere Hog the beautiful Gujarati stjde, which 
had yielded some of the finest buildings of mediaeval India ; and 
in B^shmir they did the same until the strildng wooden architec- 
ture which must long have been prevalent in that pai’t of the 
Himalayas. But much as Muhammadan architecture owed to these 
older schools, it owed much also to the Muhammadans themselves ; 
for it, was they who, in every case, endowed it with breadth ^d 
spaciousness and enriched it with new beauties of form and colour. 
Before their advent, concrete had been little used in India, and 
mortar scai’cely ever ; by tlie Muhammadans these materials were 
employed as fi’eely as by the Romans and became two of the most 
important factors of construction. Thanks to the sti’ength of their 
binding properties it was possible for the Muslim builders to span 
Avide spaces with their arches, to roof immense areas with their 
domes and in other ways to achieve effects of grandeur such as the 
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Iiidinns had nover ilrcaini of. Of Ilu' au'h tii'.* Indian had nnl Iiolmi 
wholly iinioranl ; hnl without a conuaitinir anont for the nui'-onry, 
his knowlcdire had been of little avail. With the Mnhaniinadan.u. 
on thecontniry. the areh and dome had been from time immemorial 
the key-note."! of their con‘-t ruction, and, thoimh in their newly- 
adojited .«tyle"! they froqtiently jawpetnated the tnibcate f-y.-Jtem, it. 
was the areh and dome that they alway^ reirarded a*! j)cenliarly 
their own and a*^ symladic of their raith. Other eharact eristic 
featnrc.s which they introduced were the minar and minaret, the 
l)endentivc and .‘•(punch areh. stalactite, honey-combiniy and half- 
domed (hniblc portal. Klabonite deeonition and brishlly coloured 
ornament were at all time- dear to the heart of the .Mii.-lim. and 
in bothtlie.-e sphere"* he inlrodm'ed striking innovation."!. The rich 
lloral dedjrn"! of the Indian artist-! he .supjdemenlcd with flowinfr 
arabe"!»pie or intricate jieotnetric deviec.s of his own. or sometime.s 
interwove vuth them (a-! <mly a .Mn.slim c;dli!:raphist could do) the 
graceful lettering of his sacred te.vts and historic in"!cription.s. Nor 
was it enough thiit his btiildimrs should be beautified merely Avith 
a wealth of c-arvings e.vocnted in stone or brick or jila.stcr; the 
^luslim required eolour also and cohmr he supidied by painting 
and gilding, or by employing stones of various lines to accentuate 
the architectunil featiire.s. Later on, by the more laborious jjro- 
cessc.s of tes.-elating and ptetra dura, he reproduced the de.signs 
themselves in coloured stones and marbles. Still more brilliant, 
were the effects he attained by encaustic tiling, which he used 
at first sparingly and in a few colours only, but later without 
restraint to embellish whole buildings with a glistening surface of 
enamel. 

Of the many and rnrioiis group.s into which the I.slamic monii- 
inents of India arc divided, that o f Delh i occupies the central and 
pre-eminent place; for it was at Delhi that the Muhammadans 
erected their first .sjdcndid memorials, and it was at Delhi that 
- there afterwards arose a .succe.s.sion of buildings extending over the 
whole six centuries of their rule. But before approaching Delhi we 
must cast back for a moment to the older Jluslim kingdoms of 
Sind and Afghanistan and sec what contribution, if any, they made 
to the development of Islamic art in India. With the Arabs, who 
in the beginning of the eighth century pos.scsscd themselves of 
Sind, our concern is small. Like other Semitic peoples they showed 
but little natural instinct for architecture or the formative arts. 
Though the Caliphs retained Sind for more than a century and a 
half and though Aluslim nilc endured there until the close of the 
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tenth century, the sole surviving relics of it are the foundations of 
some small mosques unearthed a few years ago in the buried city 
of Mansura^ which, so far as can be judged from their remains, 
possessed no artistic merit. But if the Arabs were a negligible factor, 
it was far otherwise with the (^aznayids of Afghanistan, who 
overran Northem India in the first quarter of the eleventh century. 
At that time Persia occupied an all-important place in the world 
of Islamic art. Her genius was of the mimetic rather than the 
creative order, but she possessed a magic gift for absorbing the 
artistic creations of other countries and refining them to her own 
standard of perfection. Situated as she was in the heart of the 
Middle East, she became the crucible in which the arts of Turlristan 
and China on the one side, of Mesopotamia, Syria and the Byzan- 
tine Empire on the other, were fused together and transmuted 
into new forms and from which they issued afi’esh with the 
indelible stamp of Persian beauty set upon them®. And the 
channel by which this stream of art flowed southward into India 
was Ghazni. Ghazni, however, was more than a mere medium for 
the dissemination of Islamic art. All the culture and magnificence 
which in the ninth and tenth centuries had belonged to the 
Samauid dynasty of North-Eastern Persia, had passed, as if by the 
natural right of inheritance, to the Ghaznavids, and under Mahmud 
the Great and his immediate successors, Ghazni became fiimous 
among all the cities of the Caliphate for the splendour of 'its 
architecture®. Most of its buildings, unfortunately, perished during 
the ruthless burning of the city by ‘Ala-ud-din Husain Jahansuz, 
the Ghurid, and others fell victims to the ravages of time or of 
later vandals. To-day, the only monuments of note that are known 
to survive are the tomb of Mahmud the Great and two minars or 
Towers of Victory, tlie one erected by Mahmud himself and the 
other by one of his successors, Mas'ud. For us the minars are 
especially interesting as being the prototypes of the famous Qutb 
minar at Delhi and analogous to the towers of Damghan in Persia 
and at Mujdah and Tauq in Mesopotamia^ Up to half a century 

1 A.SJR., 1903-04, pp. 132 ff. 

2 These remarks apply rather to the architecture of Eastern than Western Persia. 
The former is distinguished by its essentially decorative character^ the latter by its 
constmotional forms and motifs, which link it up with the Islamic architecture of 
Mesopotamia and ultimately with the Hellenistic monuments of the Nearer East. 

3 No architectural remains of the Sdmdnid dynasty are known to exist, but of the 
influence which its art and culture exerted on Ghazni there can be no doubt. The 
architecture of Ghazni also owed a great debt to the currents of art which flowed 
thither from Turkistdn and from Central Asia generally. 

^ Gf, Gertrude Bell, Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, pp. 40-41. 
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ago tlicj’ were Rtandiiig to a height of al)o\il, MO feet, and at that 
time consisted of two storeys, the lower slar-shapcd in plan, the 
upper round, both built of brick and embellished Avith elaborate 
designs in terra-cotta^ The tomb of Mahmud Yamin-nd-Danla 
(000-1030 A.D.) Avhich Avas also of brick has been completely 
modernised by restoration, the only feature i)rcscrA’cd intact being 
its richly carA'cd doors AA’hich AA’crc brought from Gha/.nl by the 
British in 1(M2 and arc hoaa’ in the Fort at Agra. These doors 
arc of deodar A\'ood, diA’ided into panels and adorned Avith six 
pointed stars and simple geometric figures ; the stars and figures, 
as AA’cll as the A’crtical styles bctAA'ccn the IcaA’cs, being carA’cd into 
a variety of interlacing designs or floAving arabesques, and the Avholc 
further enriched Avith decorative hinges and bands of irouAvork. 
Along the loAvcr edge of the lintel is an inscription in Kufic- letter- 
ing invoking the forgiA'encss of God and his blessings on ‘ Abfi-1- 
Qadm ]\Iahmrid,’ son of Sabuk-tigln, Avhilc round the framing of 
tlie doors is repeated in the same script theformula, ‘the sovereignty 
belongs to God.' Assuming that these doors are of the same age 
as the tomb (and it w jyrimafadc improbable that a later genera- 
tion Avotdd have lavished so much care upon theii* cai-vings), tliey 
acquire a special interest from the exceptionally developed cha- 
racter of their arabesques, and interlaced designs, Avhich resemble 
Cairens Avork of the later tAvclfth rather than of the eleventh cen- 
tury'*. As more materials become available for the study of this 
period of Islamic art, it may Avell prove that in AA’ork of this kind, 
Afghanistan, AA'hich Avas under the immediate infiucncc of Persia, 
AA'as a century ahead of Egypt. 

To return, hoAvcver, to Delhi. The city AA’hich the armies of 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak occupied in 1191 Avas the QaVa-i-Rrd PitUavrn, 
the oldc.st of the ‘ScA’cn Cities’ of Delhi, AA'ithin the perimeter of 
AA’hich was included the strongly-fortified citadel knoAvn as the 
‘LiTl Kot.’ Inside this citadel the conquerors erected one of the 
.most remarkable series of monuments of AA'hich Islam can boast. 


^ Tho upper Btoroys hnvo Binco fallen and sciunro basofl have been added to the 
BiipportB of the towers. 

^ Tlio inBoription in to the following oiTcct : 

In tho name of Qod who in most merciful and compasRlonato. May there bo for- 
givoncBR from God for the moflt exalted Amir, tho dignifled Icing, born to become the 
ohief of the fitato and tho head of religion, Abu-l-QiiHim Mnhmud, the son of Sabiilc- 
* tigin, upon whom be the mercy of God... Ilia bloHBings for him. 

^ E.g. tho doors from tho moBgiio of Afl-Sfilili Telayo (circa IIGO a.d.). TIiobo of 
tho Al-Asshar mosque bearing n Kufio infloription of tho Fatimito Al'Halcim (circa 
1010 A.D.) arc far more primitive in style, and bo too are tho doors from tho Fatimito 
palace at Cairo (oiroa 1057 a.d.). 
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Its nucleus is the; Jamy'or Qu^nyat-ul-Islam mosque founded in 
1191 A.D, by Qutb-ud-din Aibak to commemorate the capture of 
Delhi and dedicated, as its name implies, ‘ to the Might of Islam.’ 
Raised on a lofty plinth and approached through gateways set in 
three of its sides, its plan is typical of the majority of mosques ; it 
consists, that is to say, of an open quadrangle enclosed by colon- 
nades, of which the western one constituted the prayer chamber, 
the only unusual feature being the presence of entresol gall eries 
at the four corners of the colonnades instead of at the sides of the 
prayer chamber. Seen from Arithin or without, the building, as 
originally designed, presented an essentially Hindu appearance. 
Half of the plinth on which it stood had actually been the base- 
ment of a Hindu temple and the rest of the structure — ^walls, 
columns, capitals, architraves and ceilings — ^was composed of 
materials stripped from the shrines of the unbelievers, twenty-seven 
of which, so one of the inscriptions informs us, had gone to the 
making of this one mosque. Indeed, save for the fiye.m^rabs in 
the back wall, there was scarcely a feature in the whole building 
’''to proclaim its Muslim character. A design so alien to their own 
traditions was hardly likely to satisfy the sentiments of the Muham- 
madans, and within two years of its completion (i.e. in 1198 A.D.) 
an arched screen of characteristically Muhammadan design was 
thrown across the whole front of the prayer chamber. It is this 
screen above all else that is the making of the Quwwat-ul-Islam 
masjid. Simple as it is in foi*m — it consists merely of a lofty 
central arch (63 feet in height) flanked on either side by two lesser 
arches which once supported smaller ones above — ^it would be hard 
to imagine carvings more superbly oniate than these which enrich 
its fagade : band on band of sacred texts, their Tughra characters 
entwined with curling leaves, and sinuous tendrils, side by side 
with floral scrolls and flovdng arabesques or geometric traceries of 
surpassing richness. Ho doubt it was a Muslim calligraphist who 
set out the scheme and penned in the texts, but it was only an 
Indian brain that could have devised such a wealth of ornament 
- and only Indian hands that could have carved it to such perfection. 
In spite, however, of all its beauty it cannot be pretended that this 
screen is an architectui*al success. It is too obviously an after- 
thought, not an integral, organic part of the structure : too vast 
and over-powering to harmonise with the relatively low colonnades 
of the courtyard, and still more out of keeping with the slight 
elegant pillars of the hall behind. The pity is that the precedent 
set by this, the earliest mosque in Delhi, was destined to be 
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folloM’ed in manj- subsequent buildings and to exercise a baneful 
influence on tlieir style. 

In 1230 A.D. the Einpei'or Iltutmisli more than doubled the '' 
area of the Qinvwat-ul-Islrim mosque by throwing out wings to the i 
prayer chamber and screen and by adding an outer court large 
enough to embrace ■within its surrounding colonnades tlic Gi’cat 
Alinar begun by Qutb-ud-din Aibak. 'Wliethcr of set purpose or 
because there were no more temples to despoil, fresh materials 
were specially quarried for these extensions, and it is signifleant 
of the extent to which the IMuhammadans were now asserting their 
o'wn ideas at Delhi, that the new work was fundamentally Islamic 
in character and manifestly designed, if not executed, by Muslim 
craftsmen. Shafts and capitals and architraves of a Hindu pattern 
wore still used for the Ihciin and colonnades, but in the screen 
extensions, which were the outstanding features of the new addi- 
tions, Indian influence is ■\*isiblo in little except the actual construc- 
tion of the arches. In Qutb-^d-din’s screen the inscriptions were 
the only ])art of the surface oniament which were Muhammadan ; 
all the rest was Indian and modelled with true Indian feeling for 
plastic form. In Iltutmish’s M'ork, on the other hand, the reliefs are 
' flat and lifeless, stencilled as it were on the siu’face of the stone, 
and their formal pattcras are identical with those found on con- 
temporary Muslim monuments in other countries. It is fair, how- 
ever, to add that 'svhat this latter work loses in spontaneous charm 
and vitality, it more than gains in organic unity and tectonic 
propriety. 

The last of the Delhi kings to enlarge the QuAnvat-ul-Islam 
mosque was *Alri -ud-din K hal.il. In the spirit of megalomania which 
so often obsessed him he started reduplicating the prsiycr chamber 
towards the north, adding yet a tliird court more than twice the 
size of its predecessor, and erecting in iti^anothcr minar,as high 
again as the existing one. Had these vast structures been com- 
pleted, we may well believe that they would have transcended the 
other momiments of Delhi as much in Jbeauty as in size, but, 
fortunately perhaps for the welfare of his subject, the death of the 
king 1315 A.D. put an end to his gi'andiose schemes. 

Of the disposition of the mosque and other buildings composing 
this group a clear and graphic idea can be obtained from the 
skilful reconstruction drami by Mr J. A. Page (Plate III). The.'^j 
‘'■‘gu^minar seems to have been intended as a ma’sina or tOAver ' 
from Avhich the mu’ozzin could summon the. Faithful to prayer, 
though it soon came to be regarded as a Tower of Victory, akin to 
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those afterwards erected at Ohitor and Mandu. As originally 
designed it stood some 226 feet in height and comprised four 
storeys divided one from another by richly decorated balconies and 
further embellished by vertical flutings and horizontal bands of 
inscriptions inwoven with foliate designs. Many of the inscriptions 
are Quranic texts and demonstrate the essentially sacred character 
of the fabric ; others contain panegyrics of the Idngs who built or 
repaired the minar, and from these as well as from architec- 
tural considerations it is evident that only a portion of the 
first storey was the work of Qutb-ud-dm Aibak and that the 
rest was completed by his successor Iltutmish\ In an inscrip- 
tion on the lowest band of the fir&t^.,storey Qutb-ud-din is 
referred to under his usual viceregal titles of ‘The Amir, The 
Commander of the Army, The Glorious, Tlie Great,’ and on 
the adjacent bands are eulogies of his overlord Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghuri and of the latter’s brother Ghiyas-ud-din, which 
leave no room for doubt that Qutb-ud-din was still Viceroy at 
Delhi when the minar was begun. Iltutmish’s onm inscriptions are 
engi’aved on the second and third storeys only, but there is another 
record concerning him on the fourth storey, which dates firom the 
time of htruz Shah Tughluq. In the reign of that Emperor the 
minar was struck by lightning and the fourth storey being then 
apparently dismantled and replaced by two smaller ones, its height 
by this means was raised to 234 feet. Tliis rebuilding is chronicled 
in an inscription on the fifth storey and is clearly appai’ent in the 
novel style of decoration as well as in the different materials 
employed in the new work ; for, whereas the three lower storeys 
are constructed of gi’ey quartzite faced throughout with red sand- 
stone, the fourth and fifth storeys are constructed of red sandstone 
faced largely with white marble. Finally, in 1503 A.D., during the 
reign of Sikandar Shah Lodi, the imnar. was again restoreji and its 
Upper storeys repaired, though what measures precisely were 
carried out on that occasion cannot easily be determined. On the 
strength of certain short Nagari records in the interior attempts 
have been made to prove that the minar Avas of Hindu origin and 
that the Muhammadans merely re-carved the outer surface. But 
the only Nagari record of a date earlier than 1199 ajd. is one on 
the soffit of a window lintel, in a position which leaves no doubt 
that this particular stone came from some older structure. As a 
fact, the whole conception of the minar and almost every detail of 

^ Two short Nagari records of 1199 a«i>« carved on the lowest storey indicate that 
the minar was founded in or before that year. 
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its construction and decoration is essentially Islaniic. Towers of 
tins Ivind were nnlinown to the Indians, but to the Mnhannnndans 
they had long been familiar, whether as nia’ziuns attached to 
mosque or as free-standing towers like those at Ghazni. T'kinally 
distinctive also of Muslim art arc the calligi’ajdiie inscriptions and 
the elaborate stalactite corbelling beneath the balconies, both of 
which can be traced back to kindred features in the antecedent 
architecture of \Vcstern Asia and Kgypl. Fergnsson, who was no 
meanjiulgc. rcgiirded the Qutb minar as the most ])erfeet c.xample 
•of a tower known to e.xist anywhere, and there is much to be said 
in favour of his view. Xothing, certainly, could be more imposing 
or more fittingly symbolic of Muslim jiower than this stern and 
stupendous fabric ; nor could anything be more exquisite than its 
rich but restrained carvings. Nevertheless, with all its ovenvhclm- 
irg strength, with all its jierfection of symmetry and ornament — 
nay, by reason iierhajis of this very perfection— it seems to 
mits the romance, the indefinable quality of mystery that cling.s 
around some of its rivals : round the Camjianile of Giotto, for 
cxam])lc, at Florence or round the towers of Victory and Fame at 
Chitor. 

The I'caction against Indianisation which is so marked a feature 
of this minar' is noticeable also in Iltutmish’s extensions of the 
Quwwat-ul-Islfim screen and of the little tomb — .said to be that cif 
Iltutmish — which stands behind the north-west corner of the 
mosque. Here, however, the Sluslim elements have been less 
successful in dominating the Hindu, with the result that the style 
is vacillating and nerveless, possessing neither the tectonic strength 
and purposefulness of the fonner, nor the picturesque artistry of 
the latter. In its fonn and dimensions the tomb is quite unpre- 
tentious ; a simple square chamber, less than 30 ft. across, of red 
sandstone within and of gi'cy quartzite relieved by red sandstone 
without. In three of its sides arc arched entrances, and on the 
fourth a mihnib flanked by two smaller ones, while throM'n across 
the corners arc squincli arches supporting a domical roof, which 
like many Syrian and Egyptian domes was probably constructed 
in part of wood. But if the structure was simple, its decoration 
could scarcelj' have been more elaborate. The lofty entrance bays 
without and almost the entire surface of the walls ■within were 
covered from floor to ceiling with Qiu*anic texts in Naskh and 

^ Whether Qutb-ud-din or Iltutmish was mainly rcsponsihle for the design of the 
minar as originally built, is uncertain. The style suggests that Iltutmish may have 
modiiiod Qutb^ud-dln’s design. 
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Tughra and Kufic characters, or Tvith formal arabesques and 
geometric diapers as bewildering as they were varied, and the 
ornate effect of the whole was farther increased by picking out the 
background of the wdiite marble reliefs in colours. Predominantly 
the ornamentation was Islamic. . Only here and there are Indian 
features observable, but we cannot doubt that the craftsmen 
employed were Indian or that they were working wdth designs to 
which they were little accustomed. That this tomb is the resting- 
place of ntutmish is the common belief to which colour is lent by 
its location immediately behind Iltutmish’s extension of the 
mosque. On the other hand, some doubt as to its identity is cast 
by a passage in the Futuliat-i-Fvntz Shahi, where the Emperor 
speaks of having restored some fallen pillars and four towers at the 
‘Mausoleum of Iltutmish ’ — & description which manifestly does 
not apply to this tomb. Probably the writer of the memoir is at 
fault, the building to which he refers being not the tomb of 
Iltutmish himself, but one about two miles distant, now known as 
‘Sultan Qhari,’ which the Emperor built in 1231-32 for his son and 
which there is good reason, therefore, for regarding as the oldest 
building of its class in India. In this earlier tomb the pillars, 
capitals, architraves and most of the decorative motifs are purely 
Hindu, and though arches and domes figure prominently in its 
design, they are constructed, like aU the arches and domes of this 
period, on the Hindu corbel principle. The plan, too, of the Sultan 
Ghari is quite unlike that of Iltutmish’s tomb and, indeed, unlike 
that of any other tomb in India. It stands in the middle of a 
square fortress-like enclosm’e mth round turrets at the four 
corners and an arched entrance, approached by a flight of steps, 
on its eastern side. Walls and turrets alike are pierced by arched 
openings. At the back of the gateway is a pillared portico carried 
on Hindu piUars; and opposite to it on the west is a second portico 
flanked by colonnades extending from side to side of the enclosure. 
This second portico, which is square and covered by a dome, 
served as a mosque and was provided with a mihrab m its back 
wall embellished with inscriptions in Haskh and Kufic characters. 
The tomb in the centre — an octagonal chamber wth flat roof sup- 
ported on pillars — is sunk to about two-thirds of its height below 
the ground level, a fact to which it owes its name of ‘Sultan of the 
Cave.’' Most of the enclosure, let it be added, is of grey gi’anite, 
but the mosque and entrance portico as well as the exterior frcing 
of the tomb are of white marble. 

Among other buildings associated mth the name of Iltutmish, 
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tlic most celebrated is the ArhaJ-flin-l'a-JImiipra at Ajiuor, wliicli 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak had built in 1200 a.d. and which lltnlinish sub- 
sequently beautified with a screen. Tlic story goes that Qutb-ud- 
dln finished the original building in two-and-a-half daj’s, whence 
its sin^ilar name of ‘Two-and-a-half days hut,’ but a more 
plausible explanation is that the name dates from Maratha times, 
when an annual incld or fair was held there, lasting two-and-a-hnlf 
days. "Whatever the origin of the name, the mosque of Qutb-ud-din 
is more likely to have taken two-and-a-half years than two-and-a- 
half days to erect. In style and construction it closely resembles 
its older rival at Dcllii, but its area is more than double as large 
and the several parts of the edifice are correspondingly more 
spacious and dignified. At Delhi, the planning of the prayer 
chamber had been done on makeshift lines, the colonnades being 
too constricted and the pillars in them too low and crowded. At 
Ajmer, these defects were remedied. A single broad aisle on three 
sides of the open court took the place of the two or three narrow 
ones at Delhi and the arrangement of domes and pillnr.s in the 
pniycr chamber was made strictly uniform and symmetrical. Both 
mosques were built out of the s]ioils of Hindu temples, but at 
Ajmer the architect went to ^yorlc.,morc boldly and, despite the 
multiplicity of his materials and their strange fantastic fonns, he 
succeeded nevertheless in creating out of them a hall of really 
solemn beauty — ^fit setting for the e.vquisitely carved mihrfib of 
white marble set in its western wall (PI. "N^I). A further note of 
distinction was given to this mosque by the addition of circular 
bastions, fluted and banded like the Qutb minaf, at the two cornel’s 
of its eastern facade. But if Qutb-ud-dui’s mosque at Ajmer was 
an improvement on its predecessor at Delhi, the same cannot bo 
said of the screen, magnificent as it undoubtedly was, which 
Iltutmish threw across the front of the prayer chamber. It had the 
advantage of being a third again as broad as Qutb-ud-dm’s screen 
- and vastly more massive ; its engrailed arehes •were a pleasing 
novelty, its decorative reliefs admirable of their kind, and its 
workmanship beyond reproach. Yet, with all its grandeur and 
perfection of technique, it missed the delicate, and subtle beauty 
of,its .rival. Mathematically it was correct to the minutest detail, 
but mathematical precision is not architecture and no amount of 
accuracy "with compass and ruler can make up for lack of natural 
artistry. The two minarete set mcaninglessly on the top of the 
central archway, the inappropriate niches and tiny medallions in 
the spandrels, and the abrupt detei'mination of the base mouldings 
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suiEcieiitly betra}' tlie limitations of the designer, who produced 
in this screen rather a tour de force of technical excellence than 
an artistic triumph. 

Between the death of Htutmish in 1236 and the accession of 
‘Ala-ud-dln Khalji the story of architecture at Delhi is all but a 
blank The only monument of note that throws light on its 
progress in the interval is the'>J[on^ of.BalJba^^ (1266-86) which 
stands in the south-east quarter of the QaVori-Tidi Pithaura. It is 
a simple structure comprising a square domed chamber, 38 inches 
across, with an arched entrance in each of its sides and a smaller 
chamber to the east and west, in one of which was the gi’ave of 
Khan Shahid, the son of the Emperor, who fell in battle against 
the Mongols (1285-86). Dnfortunatel}", every trace of decoration 
has perished from the tomb and what is left of it is j|jneEe..sheU, 
but the presence of arches built on true scientific principles is an 
innovation that deserves notice. In eveiy building of Qutb-ud-din 
and Iltutmish that has been described, the arches were constructed 
not with voussoirs,as they ordinarily are, but in corbelled horizontal 
courses, the fact being that, in their ignorance of arch construc- 
tion, the Hindu craftsmen engaged on these structures had to 
resort to their own traditional methods of dome building. The 
appearance, then, of the true arch in the tomb of Balban marks a 
definite advance in construction and at the same time is sympto- 
matic of a general reaction against Hindu influences. This reaction 
had already made itself felt during the reign of Iltutmish and, 
though we have no means of following it stage by. stage, it is 
evident that it must have gathered considerable strength in the 
half century succeeding his death. For by the time the Khaljis 
came upon the scene Muslim building traditions had already 
become fiimly established on Indian soil, with tlie result that not 
only had methods of constniction been revolutionised but ornament 
had come to be treated more as an integral factor and less as a 
quasi-independent accessory of architecture. 

The effect of these developments upon the style of the Klialjl 
pmpd-is clearly evidenced in the two principal monuments of 
‘Ala-ud-din’s reign ; the Jama^at Khana Masjid at the Dargah of 
Nizam-ud-din Aullya and the ‘Alai Darwaza at the Qutb. The 
former is the earliest example in India of a mosque built whoUy in 
accordance with Muhammadan ideas and with materials specially 
quarried for the pui’pose. It is of red sandsto ne and consists of 

^ Por a minor built at Koil in tbe ^Aligarh District by Balban 'which was 
demolished in 1862, see ^Aligarh Gazetteer^ vol. v, p. 218. 
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three chambers : a square one in the centre and an oblong one on 
either side, each entered through a broad archway iu the fa 9 ade. 
All three entrances, as -well as two smaller ones between them, are 
framed in bands of Quranic inscriptions and embellished with lotus 
cuspings. Tlie central chamber is covered by a single dome 
(38 inches diameter) supported at the corners on fourfold squinch 
arches. Around the base of the dome, iiitei’nally, are eight ai'ched 
niches, four closed and four pierced through the thickness of the 
masonry. The side chambers, wliich are divided at their middle by 
a double arch and roofed by two small domes, differ from the 
central one in that their walls are of plastered I’ubble instead of 
sandstone, while their domes are supported on triangular penden- 
tives instead of squinches. Originally, it is said, the building was 
intended by its author, Kliizr Kluin, son of ‘Ala-ud-din, not as a 
mosque but as a tomb for Shaikh Nizam-ud-dln and consisted of 
the central chamber onl}^, the side W’ings being added in the eai-ly 
Tughluq period when it w'as converted into a mosque, while ftirther 
alterations and repairs are mentioned in the Thamaratu-l-Qiids as 
having been executed during the reign of Akbar. These last are 
patent at a glance and include, besides other items, the screens in 
the side portals (visible in PI. VII) and the painted decorations in 
the interior of the prayer chamber, all of which are typical of., the 
Mughul period. But that the side "wings were a later addition is 
more than questionable; the design of the whole fa 9 ade is so' 
homogeneous and so qobly planned, that it is well nigh incredible 
that it could have been the creation of two different epochs or that 
the new work could have been socT^ei’ly dove-tailed into the old 
and the new cai’vings imitated so sldlfully as to defy detection. 

The ‘Al ai Darwaza, built in 1311, was the southern gateway 
leading into ‘Ala-ud-din’s extension of the Quwwat-ul-Islam 
mosque. Though the only oue of his buildings at Qutb which has 
not fallen to ruin, its state of preservation is far from perfect, a 
. pillared portico which once veiled its northern entrance having 
completely vanished and its walls being sadly damaged and 
incorrectly restored. In spite, however, of its mutilations the 
‘Alai Darwaza is one of the most treasured .gems of_Islamic archi- 
tectipe. Like the. tomb of Iltutmish, it consists of a square hall 
roofed by a single dome, uith arched entrances piercing each of its 
four walls; and like' that tomb, also, it is of r ed sands tone relieved 
by white marble and freely adorned with bands of Quranic texts 
or formal arabesques. But there the likeness ends. In every 
feature whether structural or decorative, the ‘Alai DarwSza is 
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incomparably the finer of the two monuments. Seen at a distance 
its well-proportioned lineaments are accentuated by the alternating 
red and white colour of its walls ; and an added dignity is given 
by the high plinth on which it stands. At closer range, the harmony 
of form and colour is enhanced by the wealth of lace-like decora- 
tions gi’aven on every square foot of its exterior walls. Then, as 
one passes into the hall, this effect of warm sumptuous beauty 
^ves place to one of quiet solemnity, to which every feature of 
the interior seems to contribute : the subdued red of the sand- 
stone, the stateliness of the portals, the plain expanse of dome, the 
shapely horse-shoe arches that support it, and the bold geometric 
patterning of walls and window screens. The ke 3 '-notes of this 
building are its perfect symmetry and the structural propriety of 
all its parts. Whoever the architect may have been. He was a man 
of irreproachable taste, who was not satisfied merely with repeat- 
ing traditional ideas, but who set himself to think out and perfect 
every detail of his creation. 

Among other monuments of ‘Ala-ud-din at Delhi two that merit 
notice are the City of S iri — ^the second of the seven cities of Delhi 
— and the Hauz-i-‘AlaI or Hauz-i-Khas tank, on the banks of 
which the army of 'KmGr encamped after his defeat of Mahmud 
Tughluq. To the latter there will be occasion to allude again in 
connexion with the buildings of Firuz Shah Tughluq^ The former 
was built by ‘Ala-ud-din about 130.3 in order to protect the ev er- 
growing population of the suburbs. Nothing is now left of this 
city except some fragments of the encircling walls, but even 
these few remnants, with their round and tapering bastions, 
their lines of loopholes, their fiame-shaped battlements inscribed 
with the Kalima, and their inner berm supported on an arched 
gallery, are of value and interest for the light they throw on the 
military architectxme of the period. 

Wi^ the transfer of the throne of Delhi fi’om the Khalji to the 
Tughluq dynasty, the architecture of the Imperial capital entered 
on a new ancl more austere phase. The days of its first youtliful 
splendom* and prodigal luxm’iance were over. Lavis ^^display of 
ornament and richness _of detail now began to give place to a 
chaste sobriety which, as time went on, developed into a severe 
and puritanical simj)licity. At first the change was due to the 
vhr gent need for econo my and to the general revulsion of feeling 
against the excesses of the Khalji regime. Public opinion had 
been outraged by the reckless follies of ‘Ala-ud-diu and still more 

^ Bee p, 690 tn/ra. 
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by the revolting vices of Qutb-ud-din llnbfu’ak and his outcast 
minion lOiusrav Klian. It was not, therefore, to be wondered at if 
Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughluq songht to break away from the past and, 
even in the matter of architecture, to avoid anything which might 
savour of the wanton extravagance of his predecessors. Later on, 
however, other canses contributed to intensify the plainness and 
severit}’ of Tughluq architecture. One of these was the extreme 
religious bigotiy of Muhammad bin Tughluq and his cousin Firuz 
Slifih, which led them to discountenance any but the most scrupu- 
lously orthodox and austere forms of religious architecture. 
Another was the loss of State r even ues consequent on the defec- 
tion of the outljing proAunces ■which made it increasingly difficult 
to finance vast building schemes such as those projected by Firuz 
Shah. Yet a third cause which severely handicapped the ai’chitects 
v was the decay of skified craftsmanship during the reign of 
j\l\ihammad bin Tughluq, when the whole population of Delhi was 
forcibly transferred to Daulatabad and the city itself given over to 
desolation. Writing some years after the event Ibn Batuta tells us 
that the capita l wa s ‘empty and abandoned ■with but a small 
population,’ and fi’om ^ill Ve know of its condition after Firuz 
Shah’s succession to the throne, it is clear that Delhi was still 
suffering from the consequences of this disastrous migi’ation which 
resulted in the dispersal of her skilled craftsmen and artisans, in 
the effectual loss of their traditions, and in the general neglect and 
niin of her monuments. Thus the architects of the Tughluq period 
were beset on every hand by rj^trictions and diffic ulties which 
made it impossible for them to etaulate the works of their pre- 
decessors under the Slave and Khalji kings. All this is clearly 
demonstrated in the buildings they have left us. Ghiyas-ud-dln 
reigned only four years ( 1321 - 25 ), and there are buTTjwo monu- 
ments of his of any consequence, namely, the city of Tughluqabad — 
the third of the Seven Cities — and the sepulchre ■\vhi(3i he built for 
himself beneath its walls. But both of these monuments are 
eloquent of the rapidly changing spirit of Imperial architecture. 
Few strongholds of antiquity are more imposing in their ruin than 
Tughluqabad. Its Cyclopean walls, towering grey and sombre above 
the smiling landscape ; colossal, splayed-out bastions ; fro^wning 
battlements ; tiers on tiers of narrow loopholes ; steep entrance- 
ways ; and lofty narrow portals : all these contribute to produce 
an impression of unassailable strength and melanchol y grandeur. 
Within the walls all is now desolation, but, amid the labyrinth of 
ruined sfreets and buildings, the precincts of the Royal Palace 
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once roofed with tiles of glittering gilt are still discernible ; and 
so too is the citadel rising high above the rest of the town and 
protected by its own double or triple lines of defence. But, with 
all their seeming impregnability, the fortifications of Tughluqabad 
were in reality but very poorly built, consisting of nothing but a 
core of loose rubble with a facing of ashlar granite, and it is only 
too evident that they must have been put together in gi*eat haste, 
owing perhaps to some imminent peril from the Mongols. 

Tliough almost equally simple and massive, the tomb of tl ie 
Emperor is of less forbidding aspect. Let the reader picture to 
himself aii island castle set (as it used to be) in the midst of a lake 
and forming an outwork, as it were, to the overshadowing city, 
with which it was connected by a narrow causeway. Above its 
embattled ramparts and in sharp contrast with their monotonous 
gi’ey, rises the red and white fabric of the mausoleum. The marble 
and sandstone of which it is built are treated in a strikingly novel 
fashion. Up to the springing of the arches the structure is wholly 
of red sandstone, but above that point the red walls are relieved 
by bands and panels of marble ; and the cromiing dome is 
entirely of marble. The effect of this treatment and particulai’ly 
of the glistening expanse of ■white dome is to impart a certain 
lightness and diversity to the structure ; but the impression 
nevertheless conveyed by its battering walls and sturdy pro- 
portions is essentially one of simplicity and strength. Assuredly 
no resting-place could have been devised more befitting the stem 
warrior who founded the Tughluq dynasty! That thei’e are defects 
in its design, need hardly be said. Tlie sloping pilasters, for example ; 
the unduly small merlons; the crudely disposed panels and bands 
of marble: all these are features that might easily have been im- 
proved on. These, however, are but minor blemishes and, clearly 
as they show the incipient tendencies of the new style, they do not 
seriously impair the solemn grandeur of the Tomb\ 

Muhammad bin Tug hluq, the son of Ghiyas-ud-din, was the 
author of few monumenJB^t Delhi. In the fii’st two years of his 
reign he founded the small fortress of ‘Adilabad and the city of 
Jahanpanah, and on the transfer of the capital to Daulatabad he 
must have thrown himself wholeheartedly into theTay-but and 

^ By the side of Ghiyas-ud-din there also rests in this sepulchre his son Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq. It was at the grave of the latter that Firuz Shdh performed an act 
of almost quixotic piety. Having brought together all the victims he could find of his 
cousin’s misdeeds or their descendants, he compensated them for what they had 
suffered, and taking their duly attested receipts deposited them in the grave of the dead 
Emperor. 
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coiislniction of his ncM’ city, of wliioli nu.*’c M'ill he said when m'c 
come to deal with the momiments of the Deccan. After the failure 
of his plans in the south, however, he seems to have lost all inteve.st 
in Delhi, nay, even to have conceived a positive avei'sion to it, and 
he did nothing further to beautify or improve it. ‘Adilfibad, which 
was mcrclj* an o\itwork of the larger city of Tughluqfibad and 
almost identical "wnth it in style, calls for no comment. Jahanpanfih 
(the ‘World llefuge”) he made by linking up the walls of Old Delhi 
on the one side and Sirl on the other and so enclosing the suburbs 
that had grown up between them. The fortifications themselves of 
this new city (they arc some 12 yards in thickness and constructed 
of rough rubble in lime) arc now all but level with the ground and 
in some places barely traceable ; but an interesting object connected 
■with them is a double-.storcyed bridge of seven span.s. with sub- 
sidiary arches and a tower at each cud, which .served as a regulator 
for drawimr olf the waters of a lake inside the walls. Then, at a 
lit Oe distance within the walls, there is the Bijai JIandal, a terraced 
towcr-like structure which evidently formed part of a small palace, 
and which is noteworthy for the presence of horse-shoe arches, 
coined somewhat indifierently from Khaljl jirototypcs, as well 
as of intersecting vaulting which was afterwards to become a 
characteristic feature of Tughluq architecture. Lastly, there is, 
immediately below the Bijai Mandal and probably of about the 
same age, a square nameless tomb of rough rubble and plaster, 
crowned by a low Byzantinc-looking dome and fcne.strated drum, 
which for beauty of proportions, both inside and out, is unsurpassed 
by any other example of Tughluq architecture. 

Firfiz^hah, the third of the Tughluq kings, was an indefatigable 
builder. Shams-i-Siraj enumerates a long list, and Firishta a still 
longer.of the cities, forts, palaces, embankments, mosques, tombs and 
other edifices of which he was the author ; and the former supplies 
us with the names of the two chief architects, Malik Ghazi Shahna 
and ‘Abdu-l-IIaqq, who assisted him in carrying out his schemes. 
One of the best kno'\ni of his palace-cities, which he founded on his 
waj' to Bengal, u’as Jaunpur; others, hai’dly less 'famous, were 
Fathabad and IJisar Flriiza. At Delhi he built the palace-fort of 
Firuzabad, which henceforth became his oflicial residence at the 
capital, and for the convenience of Muslim travellers he provided 
no less than 120 rest-houses. But most valuable of all his public 
woi'ks were the canals (one of which, the ‘Old Jumna Canal,’ is 
still in use) by •\vhich he brought Avater to his ncAV settlements and 
at the same time irrigated the intervening tracts. Nor did these 
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undertakings, numerous as they were, exhaust the sum of his 
activities. With a piety all too rare among Oriental potentates, he 
renovated or rebuilt many of the monuments of former times which 
had fallen into disrepair, and even went so far, as he tells us in bis 
autobiography^, as to give these works precedence over his oVn 
building schemes. 

Operations on such a vast scale necessarily demanded an 
organised system of financial control, and we learn from the 
TcCrililiri-FtrifZ SJiaM that a plan of every proposed edifice had 
to be made by the ai’chitect and scrutinised by the financial officer 
(Diwan-i-Wizarat) responsible for the pro\dsion of funds. Whether 
the Finance Department was at liberty to modify the designs sub- 
mitted to it is not stated, but it is quite clear that the strictest 
economy was enforced, and the effect of this economy coupled ■with 
the other restrictions under which the architects of Firuz Shah 
had to struggle is only too apparent in their buildings. Like the 
monuments of the first Tughluq, these are ■virile and strong, wholly 
sincere in purpose and free from sham; but, ■with few exceptions, 
their construction is cheaper and their appearance incomparably 
colder and more vacuous. Red sandstone and marble, which had 
previously been used ■with telling effect, are now rarely seen ; even 
in the most important edifices their place is taken by rubble and 
plaster. Local granite, to be sure, is employed for short hea^ry 
pillars and a few other members, but it too is generally plastered 
over or whitewashed and little attempt is made to turn its colour 
or texture to account. Wlien fii’st erected, these buildings of Firuz 
Shah, like any Indian edifices of to-day, were dazzling white and, 
needless to say, had nothing in their aspect of the dark and sombre 
melancholy which age has imparted to them. Yet even their pristine 
whiteness could not atone for the monotonous bareness of their 
walls. What little emfrice oniament there was generally took the 
form of inscribed borders, medallions in the arch spandrels and 
such-like simple and conventional devices. Of the rich imaginative 
designs in which the Indian fiincy rejoices, there were none ; nor, 
on the other hand, was there, save in rare cases, that sense of 
aerial spaciousness which is able on occasion to compensate for 
the absence of decorative beauty. The virtues of this architecture 
reside in its vigour and straightforwardness; in its simple broad 
effects; and in the purposefulness with which it evolved new 


^ The description of these archaeological repairs in the Futulidt-i-Firiiz Shdhl 
contains interesting information concerning the ancient monuments of Old Delhi. 
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structui’al features or adapted old ones to its needs — ^tlie multi- 
domed roofing, for example, or the tapering minaret-like buttresses 
at the quoins. Its faults are seen in the monotonous reiteration 
of these self-same featm’es, in the pi’osaic nakedness of its ideas, 
and in the dearth of everything that might make for picturesque 
charm or elegance. Hovr much this arcliitecture suffered from the 
lack of Hindu craftsmanship can best be gauged by compai’ing it 
•with the -work of the Lodi or early Mughul periods, when the magic 
touch of Hindu genius had again endowed it Avith life and warmth. 
The fact, however, that under the Tughluq dynasty Hindu influence 
•was from one cause or another reduced to its lowest ebb, must not 
be taken to imply that it was altogether a negligible factor. The 
ai'chitects who designed these Tughluq buildings and the woi’kmen 
who constructed them, though possessed, perhaps, of no exceptional 
skill, and though hampered by many restrictions, had nevertheless 
been born and bred amid Indian surroundings, and could not help 
expressing themselves in terms of Indian tiiought. Try as they 
might to adhere to the established formulas of Muslim art, they 
inevitably fell back on the forms and motifs with which they were 
familiar. Thus it came about that the fiat lintel fi-equently usurped 
the place of the pointed arch, and that pillars, brackets, balconied 
^vindows, eaves and railings, besides a score of other features of 
Hindu origin, took their place naturally in an otherwise Muham- 
madan setting ; and thus, too, it happened that much of th e mentality 
underlying and controlling the design was fundamentally Hindu. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that the longer the Muham- 
madans remained in India, the more deeply imbued did their art 
become ■\rtth Indian feeling. Even though every individual detail 
of a building might be derived fi-om an external source (a con- 
tingency that rarely happened), it still remained true that the brain 
which conceived the whole was working in obedience to Indian 
precept. Had Indian imagination been allowed freer play at this 
period in the development of Indo-Islamic architecture, a much 
higher level of aesthetic beauty would undoubtedly have resulted. 
As it is, we must be grateful that this imagination was not wholly 
absent. 

Of the many monuments of Eiruz Shah which have survived at 
Delhi, the most considerable is the Kotla £truz Shah: the palace- 
^ fort or citadel which the Emperor built Avithin his new city of 
_Frruzabad\ If credence can be given to the description of Shams- 

^ The tendency at Ddhi, as in many ancient cities of the east, was to extend the 
cify always in the direction of the prevailing cool winds, that is, towards the north. 
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i-Siraj, the city was more than double the size of ShahjahanabM, 
extending from the ridge on the north almost as far as the Hauz- 
i-Klias on the south and embracing a large part of modern Delhi. 
Among other edifices it is said to have boasted eight public mosques 
and one private mosque, besides three palaces and several royal 
hunting boxes. It is not unlikely', however, that the size and 
magnificence of the city were much overstated by contemporary 
historians; for their accounts find little confirmation in the few 
monuments that chance has preserved, M'hile, on the other hand, 
they are discounted by the fact that Old Delhi and its extensions 
wore still the centre of civic life in the time of Timur. Of the 
Kotla and its various buildings, as they once appeared, a gi’aphic 
picture is afforded by Mr Page’s bird’s-eye view (PI. IX). Note- 
worthy features of its fortifications are the machicoulis which now 
for the first time make their appearance in India, and the absence 
of any raised berm or gallery to give access to the double lines of 
loopholes — ^a phenomenon that can onl}' be accounted for on the 
assumption that the berms were constructed, or intended to be 
constructed, of wood. Within the walls the best preserved monu- 
ments are the Jdnii' Mctsjid and a pyramidal structure crowned by 
a pillar of Asoka. The former was an imposing building of two 
storeys, Arith arcades and chambers on three sides of the gi’ound 
floor and with deep triple aisles (now fallen) around the open 
court of the mosque above. Its other features — rubble and plaster 
masonry, high bare Avails, multiplicity of small domes, squinch 
arches, battlemented neckings and crestinga — all these are typical 
of the preA'ailing style and call for no particular remark. Tlie pillar 
of Asoka Avhich stood in front of the mosque came from the village 
of Tobra in the Ambala district and Avas one of two such pillars 
Avliich fliruz Shah erected at Delhi ; the other, AA'hich was brought 
fr'om the neighbourhood of Meerut, being set up in the Kftshlc-i- 
ShiMr palace on the ridge. The methods adopted for lowering, 
transporting and I’e-erectiug this famous monolith are described at 
length by Shams-i-Siraj, who relates how it was lowered on to beds 
of silk cotton, encased in reeds and raw skins, and hauled to the 
banks of the Jumna on a carriage AAdth 42 Avheels ; how the Sultan 
came to meet it in person and how it AA'as then transferred to boats 
and so taken to Firuzabad. He teUs, too, of how it Avas lifted, stage 
by stage, on to the top of the pyramid, and there with the help of 
windlasses and stout ropes raised to the perpendicular. Evidently 
the shifting and setting up of this pillar was regarded as a remark- 
able feat of engineering, and considering the indifferent mechanical 
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appliances then available, the engineers harl every reason to be 
prond of their achievement. It may be remarked, however, that 
the weight of the pillar was less than 40 tons — a very insignificant 
bulk compared witli the 700 or 800 ton blocks handled with no 
better contrivances by the Romans at Baalbek, or the still lieavicr 
blocks used by the ancient Egyptians. 

xV smaller, but architcctui-ally more striking, gronpof monuments 
is that forming the College* and Tomb ndiich FTruz Shsih built for 
himself at the Hauz-i-Klifis on the remains of an older structure of 
‘Alfi-nd-din Khalji. JIuch of the College is now in ruins and its 
interior planning is too intricate to admit of detailed description 
here ; it must suffice, therefore, to observe that the tomb is at the 
south-east corner of the lake and that the College buildings extend 
some 2.50 feet on its western and over 400 feet on its northern side ; 
that the latter are double storeyed on the lake front, single storeyed 
behind ; and that for the most part they consist of arcades or colon- 
nade-!, two or three bays deep, interrupted at intervals by square 
domed halls, Tlie happy gi’onping of these buildings as seen from the 
lake (Fig. 19), the effective combination in their fa 9 ades of Hindu 
column and Muslim arch,and their exceptionally decorative appear- 
ance, all combine to idace them on a higher idane than the other 
monuments of Firuz Shfib’s reign and to make of them, indeed, one 
of the most attractive groups at Delhi. The tomb of the Emperor, 
which is the central and dominating feature of the whole, is a square 
structure (44 ft. G in. externally) with slightly battering walls and is 
surmounted by a single dome raised on an octagonal drum. Its 
marble and sandstone cornice, battlements adorned nith floral 
reliefs, and coloured plaster decorations of the interior, arc part 
of the repairs executed by Sultan Sikandar Lodi at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, but even ndthout these later embellish- 
ments its simple dignity and unpretentiousness must always have 
commanded admii’ation. 

Another mausoleum of exceptional interest both on historic 
and on architectural grounds is that of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani, the 
Prime Minister of Firuz Shah, who died in 1368-69. It is situate a 
little south of the Dargah of Nizam-ud-din, alongside the (or 
Sanjar) 3Iasjid, which Khan-i-Jahan Jauna Shah built two years 
after his father’s death. The enclosure in Avhicli it stands is of the 

^ The theoiy that this Oollege was originally intended as a palace is supported 
neither by the plan of the building, which is unsuited to a palace, nor by the presence 
of the tomb, which would be out of‘place in a palace but to which the College is a 
natural adjunct. 
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usual fortress-like character. But the tomb itself marks an entirely 
new departure. Instead of being square, like all its predecessors at 
Delhi, the tomb chamber is octagonal, surmounted by a single dome 
and encompassed by a low arched verandah. Thus its form generally 
resembles that of the Dome of the Rock {Qubhat-ns-SoJihra) at 
Jerusalem, from which it may, indeed, have been ultimately derived. 
But the very dissimilar materials of wliich it is built — ^grey granite 
and red sandstone, white marble and plaster — and the essentially 
Indian character of its component parts produce an effect widely 
different from that of its tile-enamelled prototype. Being the first 
attempt of its kind, it need hardly be said that its architecture is 
far from being faultless. The domes, for example, both central and 
subsidiary, are too squat, the verandah arches too low, and in other 
respects the elevation lacks symmetry and finish. These defects, 
however, are not without interest, since they shou' us more clearly 
than anything else could have done the difficulties which the archi- 
tect had to face in essaying this novel t3q)e of funeral monument. 
In the century, following, the Tilangani tomb became the standard 
pattern for the royal tombs of the Sayyid and Afghan d3'nasties, 
and one by one we shall trace the steps by which the initial defects 
were removed and the design gi-adually improved upon and elabo- 
rated until it reached its final consummation in the magnificent 
mausoleum of Sher Shah. The mosques of T^ruz Shah’s reign are 
for the most part remarkably uniform in stjde. Constructed of 
rubble and plaster, with pillars, eaves and brackets of local gvey 
granite, they are characterised by boldly projecting gateways, 
multi-domed roofs, tapering turrets engaged at the quoins and 
Hindu eaves and brackets. But while these are factors common 
to almost all buildings of this class, here and there may be found 
an example distinguished by features of an exceptional kind. Thus 
the Kali RfaBjid which Jauna Shah built in connexion with liis 
father’s tomb is planned on quite uuusual lines. Instead of the 
area in front of .the prayer chamber being an open court, it is 
divided into four by arcades crossing it at right angles, one arcade 
linldng the eastern entrance with the middle bay of the prayer 
chamber, the other linking the northern and southern entrances. 
A still finer and better preserved masjid designed on the same 
cruciform plan and also attributed to Jauna Shah is in the village 
of Bdiirki in Jahanpanah. But though this treatment of the court- 
yard had the advantage of affording shelter to the woi’shippers and 
incidentally of relieving the nakedness of the interior, it failed to 
supplant the more orthodox plan, and was not repeated at the 
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other mosques of this period such as the BegainpurT mosque in 
Jahrinpanfih or the Ivalan Masjid in Shahjahiinribad, ■which Jauna 
Shfih himself afterwards erected. Again, in the Kalan and KhirkI 
examples there is a lower iaJiIchmin storey resembling that in the 
Jdmi‘ Jilasjid at Firuzabad ; and at the Bcgampurl mosque, which 
was the principal place of worship in Jahrinpanfih, there is a heavy 
arched screen in front of the central liivdn of the prayer chamber, 
which in point of organic unity is as inappropriate as the screen in 
front of the Quwwat-ul-Islam mosque. Finallj’, in the mosque of 
Shfih ‘Alam at Timurpur, there occurs the earliest example at Delhi 
of a ladies’ gallery in the rear corner of the pi'a 3 *cr chamber, which 
henceforth was to become the orthodox position for these galleries. 

Tlie onh* other monument of the Tughluq period that need be 
mentioned is the tomb of the Saint, Kabir-ud-din Auliya, locally 
knorni as the Lfil Gumbad, which there is reason to believe was 
crc<'*ted in the reign of Ifusir-ud-din Slahmud Shfih (1389-92). In 
genci'al form as well as in materials it is clcarl}’ a copy, and a very 
indiflerent copy, of the tomb of Tughluq Shfih. N'cvertheless it 
possesses a certain interest if only because it indicates a reviving 
sympathy for the more animated colouristic stjdc of the Khaljl and 
early Tughluq periods, which had then been out of fashion for more 
than half a century. Happily the new movement which this tomb 
seems, as it M-erc, to inaugurate, was destined to find expression in 
something more than the slavish imitation of antique models. Out 
of the universal chaos which followed on the invasion of Timur, 
there emerged a vigorous and catholic spirit of design — a spirit 
replete with creative energy and imagination — ivliich under the 
Sayjdd and Lodi dynasties gave encouragement once more to the 
latent genius of Hindustan and at the same time derived new 
inspiration from the never failing source of Islamic art in Persia. 
To revive again the fresh, spontaneous beauty of thirteenth- 
century architecture was no longer feasible. Through mutual re- 
action and other causes Muslim and Hindu ideals alike had 
undergone too much change in the interval. However much tlie 
new generation might sti’ive to emulate the old models, however 
much it might elaborate their form or improve upon their colour, 
it could never hope to recapture their poetry. The prosaic for- 
mality of Tughluq architecture, and the habit which had gro'VMi up 
w of designing buildings largely in accordance- "with set conventional 
_i’ules, had left an indelible mark on Indo-Saracenic architeeiure. 
Henceforth, in spite of its returning animation, the style could not 
escape being more or.less laboured and self-conscious. It struggled 
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hard to find scope for inventiveness and individuality, and in a 
large measure it succeeded, but it could never wholly shake off the 
deadening effect of the Tughluq period. 

. In the shrunken empire to which the Sayyid and Lodi Idngs 
succeeded the resources at their command were too limited to 
permit of any vast and ambitious schemes of building, and we 
shall find that, with few exceptions, the chief and best examples of 
architecture dmdng this period are the tombs of the kings and 
nobles. Of the royal tombs, all those that can now be identified 
with certainty^ follow the model of the Tilanganl tomb described 
above, but each successive structure marks an advance on the 
design of its predecessor. The earliest of the series is the mausoleum 
of Mubarak Shah Sayyid situated in the village of Mubaralqpur. 
Here, the central dome was raised substantially higher than in the 
original prototype, pinnacles (guldastas) were added at the angles 
of the polygonal drum, and the summit was crowned with a novel and 
striking feature in the form of an arched lantern in place of the 
usual finial. The height of the verandah, too, was increased, and the 
eight subsidiary domes, which in the Tilanganl tomb had proved 
too low and insignificant, were replaced by pillared kiosks (chJiatons). 
In the next example — the tomb of Muhammad Shah, which is 
reputed to have been erected by his son and successor ‘Ala-ud-din 
‘Alam Shah — ^the architects went a step further, increasing still 
more the height of the central dome and subordinate kiosks, 
adding a second range of pinnacles on the angles of the verandali 
cresting and in other ways developing the symmetry and cohesion 
of the several parts. Many of the details of this Sayyid architecture, 
both constructional and decorative, were, it need hardly be said, 
inherited from the preceding age, and a few of them, like the 
effective patterning of the pierced stone screens, can be traced as 
far back as the early thirteenth century. On the other hand, some 
of its distinctive traits — ^the use of blue enamelled tiling to give 
emphasis to decorative features, the elaborate and highly refined 
treatment of surface ornament incised on plaster and embellished 
with colours, the lotus finials on the domes and ceiiiain other 
Hindu or quasi-Hindu motife — aU these were innovations, and 
destined to exert an important infiuence on the subsequent 
development of this school. In the mausoleum of Sikandar Lodi, 
which is believed to have been erected by his son and successor 

^ The tomb of Buhlul Shalii the founder of the dynasty) is said to he a low square 
building of somewhat mean appearance at Baushan Ghiragh, Delhi; but its identify 
is far from certain. 
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IbifihTm Lodi in llie nso of CTjnindlcd tilc>J iniicli 

cxtoiidcd. tlic fik-s of several colnnrs — grrecMi. yellow, brifrlit azure, 
and dark blue — bein': disposed in a variety of i)altcrns both iii'-iile 
and outside the laiildinir, and in otlier rcxpects also there was 
a Tnarked tendency towards a richer and more lavish display of 
ornament. lint a still more imi)ortant feature of this tomb was the 
use made in it of the double domcb This structunil expedient, 
which oriirinated probably in Syria, and passed thenee tliroupfh 
Tnlq to Persia and India, was invented in order to j)reservc the 
symmetry and relative proportions of the interior as well ns of 
the c.xtcrior. So lon^asthe dome was not hidden from view by 
the sub-structure projcctinjj in front of it, no diillculty was 
experienced in fashioning it to .suit the proportion.s of the body of 
the building. Indeed, the single domc.s of .some of the Khalji and 
Tnghluq monnmcnt.s arc as perfectly fonned as any in the world. 
Ibit when the design of the structure was .such a.s to ncce.ssitatc 
the dome being elevated on a lofty drum, the interior forthwith 
became stilted and disproportionately high in comj)arison with its 
width. It was with a view to correct this fault that the .separate 
inner and outer domes were devis-x'd. The invention, which at 
Delhi made its appearsince for the fii*st time in the tomb of Shihfib- 
iid-din Taj Khan (A.P, 1,^011 and a little later was repeated in this 
tomb of Sikandar Shfih, jdayed, a.s we shall see later, an all- 
imj)ort,ant part in the evolution of Mughul architecture, which but 
for it coidd never have achieved such wonderful symmetrj*. 

While the roj'al tombs of this period thus follow ati established 
and more or le.ss uniform pattern, the contemporary tombs of the 
nobles branch out into a new and distinctive type, which, though 
more commonplace and prosaic, is nevertheless not without much 
dignity and strength. Among the host of monuments of this class 
with which the plains of Delhi arc bcstrcAvn, the fmc.st cxamj)lc.s are 
the tombs of Bare Khan and Chhotc Klu'in, the Bara Gumbad 
(a.d. 1494), the Slush Gumbad, the tomb of Shihfib-ud-dni Taj Khan 
(1601) and the two tombs kiiowm as the Dadi-ka Gumbad {lud Poll-ka 
Gumbad. Fi'om the illustrations rcproduccdinPlatcXIIIthe general 
characteristics of the -whole class can readily bo gauged. They are 
square solid-looking buildings -with domes carried on squinch arches 
and an octagonal pillared kiosk rising from each corner of the roof. 

1 Another noteworthy feature of Sikandar Lodi's tomb is tho^spaoiouR and quoRi- 
omamental character of its walled enclosure which occupies a place midway between 
the fortified enclaves of the Tughlnq tombs and the decorative gardens of the Mughul, 
for which it seems clearly to bo preparing the way. 
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In the middle of each side is a high arched bay projecting slightly 
from the body of the building and for the rest the fa 9 ades are, as 
a rule, divided into two or three storeys and further relieved by a 
series of shallow arched recesses or of window openings pierced 
through the thickness of the walls. In other respects they resemble 
the octagonal tombs described above ; their grey granite walls 
embellished with red sandstone and enamelled tilework, their 
lofty drums and domes, their battlemented parapets, their 
pinnacles and lotus finials, their brackets and mouldings and 
decorative designs incised on plaster and picked out in colom’s — 
all these being similar in character and following the same course 
of development as the corresponding features in the tombs of the 
kings. It is to be observed, however, that unlike the royal mausolea; 
these square tombs possess no walled enclosures around them, 
though on the other hand there are several instances of mosques 
being appended. At the tomb of Taj Khan, for example, there is 
an open ^Idgah — a simple battlemented wall provided with a 
mihrab and flanked by turrets at the corners — ^though whether it 
was erected along “with the tomb is open to question, since the 
tomb itself is furnished with its own mihrab, which takes the 
place of the doorway on the western side. Attached to the Bara 
Gumbad again was a walled court with a highly ornate mosque on 
one side and a low arched structure corresponding to it on the 
other. The mosque is particularly interesting; for while its 
taJikhdna basement and tapering turrets at the rear quoins are 
strongly reminiscent of the Tughluq style, in other respects it 
presents striking differences, notably in the diversified treatment 
of the five arched bays into which the fagade is divided, in the 
increased size of its domes, in its effective balconied windows, and 
above all in the exquisitely fine plaster ornament with which the 
eastern fa 9 ade and whole interior of the prayer chamber are 
covered^ Another and much more imposing ma^id of the same 
period is the Moth-kl-Masjid built by the Prime Minister of 
Sikandar Shah. Kot only is it the largest structure of its class 
erected during this period (the prayer chamber measui’es 
124 ft. 6 in. from end to end), but it epitomises in itself all that 
is best in the architecture of the Lodls. It cannot aspire to the 
poetic refinement which characterised some of the Slave and 
Khalji monuments ; nor can it pretend to the rhythmic perfection 

^ The surface decoration in this mosque is of exceptional value for the reason that 
there are so few buildings in which the plaster work has Burvived» though many must 
once have been embellished in the same manner* 
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found in the Infer Mngliul stvle : lm(, if i* lacK’K tlic«o ([unlifics, 
and if it bclniys a certain organic loosencs-^. it disjdav.s on tlie 
other liand a freedom of imagination, a bold diversity of design, an 
appreciation of contrasfitig light and shade and a sense of harmony 
in line and colour, which combine to make it one of the most 
sj)iritod and picturesque buildings of its kind in the whole range 
of Islamic art. 'J’hc storej’cd open toM’cr.s at the rear cornens of 
the building are especially happy adjuncts in place of the usual 
slender minarets ; the interior of tlic prayer chamber, though 
hardly spacious enough, is dignified ; the domes arc belter spaced 
and the arched openings of the fiUj-adc arc belter pro]iortioncd 
than in the Ban! Gumbad mosque ; in addition to which the 
surface decoration of both the mo.sque and gateway gnin.s in 
efiectivcncss by being more restrained, while the freer »ise of white 
marble and coloured tiling in combination with red sandstone 
inii'arts a more animated note to the whole. 


raoviNoiAi^ Stvw:.s. 

MnUtln. 

^^Iien, in a subsequent volume of this history, we come to deal 
with the .sumptuous monuments of the Mughuls, we shall sec what 
a profound influence the work of the Lodl.s c.xertcd on the shajiing 
of their style. But before we follow uj) the further progrcs.s of this 
architecture at the Imperial capibd, wo must hark back for a while 
and con.sidcr how it had meanwhile been developing in the oiit- 
lying provinces of the Empire and in the various indcj)cndcut 
kingdoms that came into being between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Of these lesser centres of Indo-Mu.slim power, the first 
to claim attention is IMuItan ; not because its few surviving monu- 
ments are either as ancient or as’ magnificent as many clseAvherc, 
but because it was one of the earliest cities to bo occupied by the 
Muhammadans and for this and other reasons m'us relatively little 
under the influence of Hinduism. 

Thrice conquered b^^ the Arabs in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, Multan never again reverted into Indian hands. For a 
hundred yeara (a.d. 879-980) it Avas the capital of an independent 
Arab State, and fi’om the Arabs it passed in turn to the Karnia- 
tians, the Ghaznavids, a second time to the Karmatians, and then to 
the Ghurids ; after Avhich it Avas incorporated in the jArincipalit}* of 
- Nasir-ud-din Qabilcha and Avas finally annexed by Iltutinish. From 
that time ouAA’ards it remained feudatory to Delhi, reasserting its 
independence only betAveen the years 1457 and 1525, AA'hen the 
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Langabs were in power. During these several centuries of con- 
tinuous Muslim rule, many monuments of note must have been 
erected in the city. As early, indeed, as a.d. 712 a mosque with 
minarets is said to have been built by Muhammad ibn Q^m, and 
in 985 we hear of the far-famed temple of Aditya, the Sun-God, 
being demolished by the Karmatians and of anotlier mosque being 
reared on its ruins. But of these early structures no vestige is now 
left, and, strangely enough, Multan does not possess a single mosque 
that can be referred to pre-Mughul times. Such monuments — 
they are only five in number — ^as are reputed to have been founded 
before 1626, are all tombs of saints, and two out of the five have 
been so extensively renovated as to be little more than mere 
semblances of their former selves, while a third — ^the shrine of 
Shah Yusuf GardM, said to date from A.D. 1162 — ^Iias been wholly 
reconstructed and modernised. Yet in spite of their renovations, 
the two tombs in question are not devoid of interest. One is the 
resting-place of Bahau-l-Haqq, who died in 1262, and according to 
popular belief was built by the saint himself, but it was seriously 
damaged during the siege of 1849 and since then has been com- 
pletely restored. The other is the tomb of Shams-ud-din (dec. 
1276), who is locally Imown as Shams-i-TabrizI, but is not to be 
confused with the more famous Persian saint of that name. The 
original structure is said to have been erected by his grandson a 
generation or more after his death, but having fitllen into ruin it was 
rebuilt in A.D. 1780 by one Seth Mihr ‘All, a discqjle of the family. 
Both monuments are designed on the same lines and consist of a 
square tomb chamber, nith walls battering on the outside, sur- 
mounted by a lofty octagon and crowned by a hemispherical dome. 
Concealed as their fabrics are beneath modern plaster and glazed 
tilework, it is not possible to determine how much of them has 
been restored, but comparing them one with the other, and also 
with other tombs in the neighbourhood, it can hardly be doubted 
that their present form is substantially that of the originals and 
that they represent an earlier stage than the tomb of Shah Rukn- 
i-‘Alam in the' development of the local Multan styla In this con- 
nexion, the tomb of Shadna Shahid, who died a martyr’s death in 
1270, is particularly instructive; for though relatively insignificant 
(it is only 18 ft. 6 in. square inside), its original fabric has not been 
greatly interfered with, and, denuded as it now is of its plaster 
facing, it affords an excellent illustration of the methods of con- 
struction then in vogue. BLere also the form of the structure is 
identical with that of the two tombs already described, though the 
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dome, be it noted, is somewhat lower and more in accord with 
wliat Ave should expect at this i)eriod. On the other hand, the 
tomb of Rukn-i-‘Alam, the grandson of Bahfiu-l-Haqq, Avhich 
Ghiyas-iid-dm Tughluq caused to be built betAveen the years 1320 
and 1324. exhibits a marked advance on its predecessors. Taken 
all in all, indeed, this tomb of Rukn-i-‘A.lam is one of the most 
sj)lcndid memorials CA'er erected in honour of the dead. Its height, 
measured to the top of its croAvning finial, is 115, its diameter 90 
feet. Instead of being square, hoAA'ever, as the earlier examples 
AA'cre, the body of the tomb is an octagon — a feature which vastly 
enhances the symmetry of the AA’hole, Avhile any suggestion of Aveak- 
ncss, to AA’hich the octagonal form might have giA'en rise, is cleverly 
avoided by buttressing the outer quoins AA'ith engaged and tapering 
minarets. The superb surface decoi'ations Avhich distinguish this 
building have been Avidely renovated in the course of the centuries, 
bui, though many of the details have undoubtedly been changed, 
there is no reason to suppose that their general character — the 
bands of carved timbering let into the Avails, the elaborately 
chiselled brickAVork, and the richly coloured tiling — ^is markedly 
different from the original. Compared AA'ith the memorials of the 
Sayyid and Lodi kings at Delhi, or with the still more magnificent 
tomb of Sher Shiih at Sahsaram, it must be conceded that in the 
matter of surface ornamei^ and particularly of brilliant colour 
effects, the tomb of Rukn-i-‘Alam has the advantage. On the other 
hand, Avhat it gains in these respects it loses in rhythmic gi-ace and 
in the poetry of composition. Tlie difference betAveen these monu- 
ments is the difference largely bctAA'een the Persian and the Indian 
ideals. For despite the presence of many obviously Indian features 
in the tomb of Rukn-i-‘Alam, and despite the local character of 
much of its craftsmanship, based on pre-Muslim traditions, the 
spirit underlying its design is largely Persian, AA'hile that of Sher 
Shah’s tomb has gone far to becoming Indian. 

Bengal. 

In India, as in Persia and 'Iraq, brick had been used as a 
building material almost from time immemorial, and even as eax’ly 
as the Gupta period the ari of chiselling wall surfaces and of 
beautifying them with carvings in relief had reached a high state 
of perfection. We need not Avonder, therefore, at the exquisite 
craftsmanship which the early Muhammadan buildings of India 
exhibit in their briclcwork. But there is one all-important feature, 
as Ave have already seen, in which the indigenous architecture of 
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the Peninsula, whether of brick or stone, differed fundamentally 
fi’om Islamic. Save on the rarest occasions it made no use of any 
other binding material for its masonry but mud, and as a conse- 
quence found itself unable to aspire to any of those spacious effects 
which the arch and vault and dome subsequently made possible. 
In Multan and Delhi, fortunately, and wherever else Islamic tradi- 
tions established themselves in sufficient strength, these limitations 
of indigenous building made little or no impression upon the suc- 
ceeding styles of the Muslims. But in the more distant parts of the 
Empire, where the conquerors were relatively feAv in number and 
little in touch with the outer Avorld of Islam, their architecture took 
its character largely fi’om the pre-existing monuments of the locality. 
This is a fact that comes out prominently if we turn our eyes from 
the plains of the Punjab to the far-off Province of Bengal, Avhich 
was annexed by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khan as early as 1198-99, 
within five years, that is to say, of the conquest of Delhi itself. In 
this low-lying and tropical country, the destructive forces of nature 
and the still more destructive agency of man have spared feAV 
monuments of the Hindu period, but on the strength of such scanty 
remains as have survived and from the indications afforded by 
later examples it may safely be inferred that, although stone was 
freely employed Avherever it couldbeprocured, brick, timber and bam 
boo were the principal building materials in use; and that among 
the most salient features of this older Bengal architecture were a 
peculiar form of curvilinear roof, commonly known as Bengali, 
square brick pillars of stunted proportions as Avell as more slender 
ones of stone, and carved or moulded surface decorations of almost 
ultra-refined elegance. It is safe to infer also that pointed arches 
of small dimensions constructed on the corbel system were not 
unknown to the Bengalis in the pre-Muslim days. These were the 
main characteristics of thd style which the Muhammadf'”'S found 
prevalent on their arrival, and which, with the help of i,.xeir oAvn 
traditions, they proceeded forthAvith to develop and expand. 

Considering the almost unexampled opportunities which the 
riches of Bengal opened out to the conquerors, the inborn artistry 
and adaptability of its craftsmen, and the immense superiority of 
Islamic methods of construction, it might Avell have been thought 
that the resulting school of architecture would have been second 
to none in India. As a fact, it proved one of the least successful. 
Seen in the mass the Avide-fiung ruins of Gaur and Pandua, Arhere 
the Muhammadans successively established their capital, make an 
imposing array and convey an impressive idea of the wealth and 
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I 11 XU 17 of their authors. But, \rith few cxccptaons, the individual 
buildings are disappointing. They lack the imagination necessary 
to adapt the form to the size; their component parts are often out 
of proportion; their pillars sometimes too cumhersomei, sometimes 
unduly slight; and the form of their Bengali roofs, originally 
intended for bamboo and timber construction, shous less appro- 
priately in brick or stona The lorr relief work of their wall surfaces, 
too, though osquimte in itself and admirably adapted to interior 
details, is generally too delicate and hyper-refined for the decora- 
tion of exterior fiigades, while the designs and application of their 
cnamdled tiles betray a singular poverty of imagination. Yet^ in 
spite of its manifest shortcoming!^ there is an originality about 
this Bengal school — a certain spontaneous artistry and freedom 
from convention whidi can hardly fail to command admiration; 
and, though the style as a whole does not rise to the same high 
lc\v'l ns some other local styles nevertheless it was capable 
on rare occasions of produdng results, such as the Dakhil Dar- 
wfiza, which arc unsurpassed by onytMng of their kind in the 
East. 

It was at Gaur, or Lakhmluti, the former capital of the ridi 
Fiila and Sena dynasts, where the Muslims establidicd their scat 
of government, that their first building rqierations in Bengal were 
startcfl. Mosques, palaces and the like they must have provided 
for themselves immediately after their arrival, doubtless by appro- 
priating and, if nccessaiy, ruthlessly despoiling the buildings of tiie 
Ilindiis ; and before twenty years had elapsed we hear of the Sultan 
Glii)lis-nd-dTn (Hisam-ud-din Twaz) constructing raised causeways 
across the low marshy country to serve as military roads, and erect- 
ing a madrasah, caravansarais and other edifices at his capital 
CiiriouBly enough, however, it is not at Gaur, but at Tribeni in the 
Ilughli District, that tiic oldest remains of Muslim buildings have 
survived. Tlicse are the tomb and mosqne of Zafar IGiun Glitizl 
The former is built largely out of the materials taken from a 
temple of Krishna, which foimcrly stood on the same spot, but 
is now so mutilated as to have lost most of its architectural value. 
TIic neighbouring mosque is reputed to have been built, at any 
rate in its present form, during the reign of Snltsin ‘Alii-ud-diii 
Uusain Sliiili (1403-1518)1 Be this date correct or not^ the mosque 
is certainly much later tirnn the neighbouring tomb; but framing 
the central milinib, and obviously transferred here from some older 

1 The mopqiic ]m« been vraaglytlionplil hy irnmo writen to bo eonlemiioraiy with 
1 I 1 C inscription of jud. X299; of. voh vip VflO, p* 23. 
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monument, is a stone border bearing an Arabic inscription which 
records the conquest of Southern Bengal by Zafar Khan in a.d. 1298 
during the reign of Sultan Ruku-ud-dln Kai-kaus. Slightly later 
than these remains at Tribeni is the Salik mosque at BasTrhat in 
the Twenty Four Parganas, which was founded originally in A.D. 1305, 
but has been completely renovated in modern times. With these 
unimportant exceptions, however, the history of this Bengal style 
is a blank until we come to the reign of Sikandar Shah (1358-89), 
and by a strange coincidence the first monument that we then meet 
— ^the far-famed Adina Masjid which the Emperor erected in the 
new capital of Pandua — ^was also the most ambitious structure of 
its kind ever essayed in Eastern India. In area, this masjid was 
almost as big as the Great Mosque of Damascus^ : 507| feet from 
north to south by 285^- from east to west. But though it was 
regarded in Bengal as one of the ‘Wonders of the World,' its design 
was far from being worthy of its size. Imagine an immense open 
quadrangle, more than twice as long as it was broad, bounded on 
its four sides by arched screens, every archway (and there were 88 
in all visible from the com’t) identical with its fellows and every 
one surmounted by an identical dome, with nothing to relieve the 
monotony of the whole save a single archway which, rising higher 
and wider than the rest, fronted the vaulted Uwan in the middle 
of the western side. Even the domed gateways, which usually 
interrupt the long lines of cloisters, are absent, the only entrances 
into this remarkable masjid being two small doorways in the back 
wall for the use of the king, a small arched opening for the public 
in the middle of the east side, and another public entrance, probably 
added as an afterthought, at the south-east corner. Imagine, too, 
the interior of the cloisters divided into 375 bays — ^five deep on the 
western and three deep on the other sides — each a replica of its 
neighbour and each roofed by a precisely similar dome, Avith no 
variation whatsoever except where a royal gallery ~\dsl}^i-l(a- 
tdkht) extending over eighteen bays in the northern wing of the 
prayer chamber is carried on ponderous pillars of Hindu pattern. 
Sorely no place of worship was ever devised of such magnitude 
and with so little sense for the beautiful ! Considered by themselves, 
the several parts and the details are admirable enough : the arcaded 
aisles, for instance, are dignified; the vaulted Uwan is well pro- 
portioned and pleasing and the mihrab is as exquisite a piece of 
carving as can be found in India. But no amount of perfection 

^ Fergusson was incorrect in stating that the dimensions and gronnd plan of the 
two mosqnes were identical. 
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in its parts can compensate for tlie lack of organic composition 
and due proportion in the economy of the whole. Its design, as 
Cunningham rightly observed, is more suitable for a caravansarai 
than a mosque. It is monotonous and commonplace. Fortunately 
for the Bengal school, the experiment of building on so gigantic 
a scale was not afterwards repeated, and though the charge of 
monotony could legitimately be brought against some other mem- 
bers of the same gi'oup, the defect is never so glaringly apparent 
as it is in the Adina Masjid. 

To the reign of Sikandar Shfih are also ascribed sevei'al other 
monuments including the mosque and minar at Chhotfi Pfindua 
in the Hughli District and the mosque and tomb of Aklii Siraj- 
ud-din at Gaur, But though the two former are supposed to have 
been erected by Shah Saif-ud-din, a neijhew of Firuz Shah Tughluq, 
it is obvious that their style belongs to the fifteenth rather than 
the fourteenth century; M-hile the two latter were so extensively 
restored in 1510 as to have lost practically all value as examples 
of fourtecnth-centuiy work. 

Whatever buildings may have been erected under the short- 
lived dynasty of Raja Kans, which interrupted the Iliyas Shah 
succession between the years 1409 and 1438, the only one of note 
now generally assigned to it is the Eklakhi tomb at Pandua. 
According to tradition, as recorded in the Eiyaz-vs-SalutJn, tliis 
is the tomb of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shfih, the proselyte son of 
Raja Kans, who was converted to Islam by the Saint Kur Qutb-i- 
‘Alam. Be this tradition correct or not, the tomb is one of the 
finest in Bengal and peculiarly interesting as the prototype on 
which, strange to say, many mosques in this part of India M’ere 
subsequently modelled. Its design is simple: a square, rather low 
structure 75 feet each way, with gently curving cornice and octa- 
gonal turret at each corner — the whole surmounted by a single 
dome, which is carried on squincli arches and supported besides by 
pillars. The fabric is of brick, helped out wdth slabs of dark horn- 
blende taken from Hindu temples ; and, as usual, the decoration of 
the exterior is executed in moulded terracotta or carved brick, 
glazed tiles being employed only in the overhanging cornices. The 
interior was originally decorated with painted flowers and other 
devices, but only faint traces of this ornamentation are now visible. 
Compared with the tomb of Rukn-i-‘Alam at Multan, or the con- 
temporary monuments of the Sayyid kings of Delhi, the Eklakhi 
tomb cannot be pronounced a great achievement. Its general lines 
are not unpleasiug ; there is merit in the treatment of the curved. 
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overhanging cornice; the corner tuiTets are effective; and there is 
great heauty and variety in the low terracotta relief work. It fails, 
however, because it lacks the height and dignity so essential to 
monuments of this kind, and — ^more important still — ^because too 
much thought has been given to surface decoration, too little to 
stnictural formative beauty. This is a weakness common to most 
buildings of the Bengal school, and one which they share with the 
generality of the monuments of Eastern Persia. In both places the 
architects were apt to regard the fabric of a structure rather as 
a vehicle for ornament than as a thing of beauty in itself ; and 
as often as not they seem incapable of thinking freely of three 
dimensions. In the few rare instances in Bengal, such as the 
JDalHiil Darwaza at Gaur, where stnictural and decorative beauty 
went hand in hand, the result was as perfect an example of brick 
architecture as can be found anywhere in the world. 

After the expulsion of Raja Kans’s House in 1438, the buildings 
of the restored Iliyas Shah dynasty become more numerous. 
Besides other monuments of lesser note, there are the Satli Chinv- 
had mosque and tomb of Khan-i-Jahan ‘All at Bagerhat, both 
dating from about 1459 ; while at Gaur there is the Dakliil Gate- 
way, believed to have been built by Barbak Shah (1459-74), the 
Tantipara, Daras Bari and Lotan ma^ids ascribed to his son, 
Yusuf Shah (1474-81), and the Gunmant mosque erected probably 
a few years later. Of these the first mentioned — ^the Sdth Ckmibad 
mosque — ^is noteworthy for its corner turrets, which are strongly 
reminiscent of Tughluq architecture, and for the unusual treatment 
of its frontal coniice, which instead of being curvilinear, slopes 
away in straight lines from a small triangular pediment over the 
central bay. The interior is a fine spacious apartment albeit some- 
what marred by the exaggerated slenderness of its stone pillars. 
The DaliliU Darwaza — ^the most strildng of several gateways at 
Gaur — ^is a superb example of what can be achieved in brick and 
terracotta. Sixty feet in height by 113 feet from back to fi'ont, it 
consists of a central arched passage with guard rooms on either side. 
At each of its four comers is a five-storeyed tapering turret, once 
cromied by a dome. Walls and turrets alike are relieved by string 
courses and mouldings, and adorned further with sunk panels, 
niches and rosettes and other motifs of Hindu origin, among which 
the chain and bell, battlement and quatrefoil are conspicuous. 
But the outstanding merit of this gateway is the surprising bold- 
ness of its design and the masterly skill with which its £Ei 9 ades have 
been broken up and diversified by alternating effects of light and 
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shade. IJctwccn the Dakliil Gateway and the Tantii)am manjUl 
erected (if we may aecejit the traditional dates) only ten years 
later, there is a marked divergence of style. Tlie latter — an oblong 
brick structure of two ai'iles divided by stone pillars down the 
centre — ha.s suflored sadly from the cflccts of time. Its roof has 
gone entirely and large sections of its walls have collapsed. Yet, 
even in its ruin, it is still an object of beauty. Cunningham coi;- 
sidcred it the finest edifice of all in Gaur, and if perfectioji of 
detail were the criterion of good architect >ire, his opinion would 
be fully justified. In the matter of .sui)crficial ornament, indeed, 
the TantTpar.i matiJid marks the /cnith of the Ucngal school. In 
other respects, however, it .shows signs of incipient decadence. 
Ayhcre the Drdchil Gatewa)* is virile, the ina.yid is efleminate ; 
where the former is free .and spontaneous, the latter is mannered 
and formal ; and even its lacc-like ornamentation, beautiful as it is 
in it -elf. mn«t be admitted to be verging on the meretricious. The 
same remarks a])ply also to the dcconition of the Daras Bari mosfiuc 
which belongs to about the same age but is even more .sorely 
battered than the TantTpfira. The Lotan mayid which is another 
of the monuments ascribed to Yusuf Shfdt is the best surviving 
example of a tj^te of mos(iuc peculiar to Bengal. It is said to take 
its name (othcrwi.se Lattan or Nattan) from Xattu, a favourite 
dancing girl of the ISmpcror. Like the Chamkhan masjid, M'hich 
appears from its style to be somewhat older but is neither so large 
nor so well preserved, it is constructed of brick and consists of a 
square jmiycr chamber — manifestly built on the model of the 
EklakhT tomb — ■with an arched verandah added on to its eastern 
side, the whole structure measuring 72 h feet long by .')2 feet wide. 
Inside and out, the brickwork was once covered with glazed tiles 
of blue, white, 3'cllow and green. Aluch of this tilcwork has now 
perished, but what remains of it docs not suggest that it coidd ever 
have been very attractive. Here and there were a few cflcctivc 
oniaments, such as blue and white lotus medallions in the spandrels, 
but most of the decoration took the foiin of narrow alternating 
bands of colour, ■which are merely restless and bewildering to 
the eye. Such decoration has little to commend it. It misses the 
picturesque and imaginative colouring of the tilc-cnamclled build- 
ings of Persia, and equally it misses the charm of reticence and 
restraint which characterise the use of coloured tilework at Multan 
and Delhi. That it could have appealed much to the taste of artists 
■\vho were capable of designing the Dakhil Gateway or the TantT- 
piira masjid is priniQ, facie unlikely, and its pi’esence can only be 
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accounted for on the supposition that coloured tiling was considered 
the fasliionable thing at the moment for mosques, and that no 
better tiles than these were obtainable in Beugal. Glazed tilework 
was used also in the Gunmant mosque at Gaur, but here the 
coloured decoration was supplemented by reliefs on stone or plaster, 
and it is significant that the latter was employed in the most con- 
spicuous part of the building, i.e. in the main hall of the prayer 
chamber, whereas the tilework was relegated to a subordinate 
position in the wings. The ground plan of this masjid is not unlike 
that of the Adina. It consists, that is to say, of a central Taidted 
hall (51 X 17 feet) flanked to right and left by an arcaded wing, 
each ndng divided into twelve bays (viz. three aisles with four 
openings to the fi’ont) and roofed with as many domes. The wings 
are in no way remarkable, but the central hall, with its stone masonry 
and decorative reliefe embossed on the soffit of the vaulted roof, is 
a fresh departure inaugurating, as we shall see, a new phase in the 
history of this school. Both stonework and reliefs, to be sure, had 
long before been anticipated in the Adina Mctsjid '', but in those early 
days the stonebad been stripped from Hindu temples, and when the 
supply from this source had failed, its place had been taken by 
brick. From now onwards stone again comes into fashion, being 
specially quarried in the distant Balasore and Bajmahal Hills and 
conveyed to Gaur by water. Although, too, the reliefs in the 
Gunmant mosque were doubtless inspired by those in the Adina, the 
new work was very different from the old. This will be apparent at 
a glance if the reader will compare the illustrations of the Adina 
Masjid carvings (Figs. 33 and 34) with those of the Gunmant and 
Chhota Sona masjids (Figs. 38 and 41). Technically and artistically 
the former are far superior. They exliibit all the refinement and 
natural spontaneity of the old Hindu school of Eastern India which 
for five centuries and more had been producing carving of this 
kind in stone. The latter are carefiil, painstaking efforts and by no 
means unattractive, but in a gi’eat measure imitative of the terra- 
cotta relief work which for some generations had supplanted stone 
sculpture, and which being moulded out of soft clay was little 
adapted for reproduction in the harder material. 

The obscurity which envelops the authorship of most of the 
buildings described above extends also to the single important 
monument, which on the authority of the Riyaz-usScdaMn is 
commonly accredited to the short-lived Habashi dynasty (1487- 
93). This is the Firuza (or Chirdgh) minar at Gaur, which, 
like the minars at the Qutb and at Daulatabad, was designed 
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pcrluip'^ to do duty both as a Tower of Victory and the mn'-Jnn of 
a mosque that, has since disap])cared. It was a fivc-storeyed tower 
about fl-1 feet in height — excluding a higlj masonry plinth on which 
it formerly stood — and ascended by a spiral staircase within. The 
throe lower storeys were twelve-sided and of equal dimensions, 
separated one from the other by hands of simple ornamenh Then 
came a jwojecting balcony and above it two circular storey’s dimin- 
idiiii" in size, the topmost being pierced with four arched openings 
and surmounted by a dome, like the crowning cujmlas of Tiighluq 
buildings. Jlosides its surface decorations in brick and terracotta, 
the body of the tower was also embellished with blue and white 
tiles, many of which were found in the debris at its foot. According 
to the Hi itux-iiit-Snlunn, the author of the minar wa.s Saif-ud-din 
Firfiz Shfih (A.!). 1187-09) and this date is probably correct. On 
grounds of style Cunningham was in favour of placing it nearly a 
century earlier, ascribing it to Saif-ud-dhi Ilamza Slulh (1.396- 
149t! As a fiict, however, the style of the minar accords far better 
with the clo'C of the fifteenth rather than of the fourteenth century, 
and this date is confmned both by other details of its decoration 
and by the i)rcsence of the glazed .and coloured tiling refen-ed to 
above which had not been introduced into Bengjd at the time pro- 
po'^ed by Cuimingham. 

With the monuments of the llusaiu Shfdi period (M93-1552) 
we are on finuer gi-ound, the dates of the most important among 
them being established by the presence of inscri])tions. These 
monuments include the Clihotii Soitii Masjid (Sm.all Golden mosque) 
at Gaur, built by Wall Muhammad during the reign of Husain 
Shfdi (a.I). 1-19.3-1519); a mosque atBaghfi in the Rajshfiln district 
dating from 152.3; the Bara Soiul Maajid (Great Golden mosque) 
at Gaur, completed by Nusrat Shfih in 1520; and the Qadam 
Rnsrd mosque, completed by the same Emperor in 15.30. Of these 
the mosque at Bfighii and the Qadam Rasfd are of brick and 
terracotta, and mainly interesting as illustrating the progressive 
decadence of buildings of that elass, 'which become more and moi c 
flamboj'ant as time goes on, until eventually they arc smothered in 
a medley of mechanical and tasteless patterns. The other two 
monuments are of brick, faced on the outside entirely, and on the 
inside partially with stone. Both derive their name of ‘golden’ 
from the gilding which once enriched their domes, and they re- 
semble one another in other features too; notably, in the half 
‘stone, half brick arcading of the interior, in their multi-domed roofs, 
and in the schematic treatment of the mouldings on their exterior 
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fafades. Tliere, however, the correspondence between them ends. 
The older mosque, though far the smaller, is the more elaborate of 
the two. Its length is less than half that of the other, and it pos- 
sesses only five arched openings in front against the other’s eleven ; 
but the mouldings of its cornice are duplicated and enriched, the 
monotony of the domes is broken by the insertion of a Bengali 
roof in their middle and the bareness of the stonewalls is relieved 
by a wealth of foliate patterns carved in low relief. It must be 
confessed, however, that the efiect produced by the addition of the 
Bengali roof is not a happy one, and the rich relief work, albeit in 
itself exquisitely executed, is too fiat and characterless to redeem 
the design fi’om mediocrity. Tlie Bara Bona Masjid has the merit 
of gi’eater simplicity and impressiveness (Fergusson, indeed, calls it 
‘perhaps the finest memorial now left in Gaur ’) but the architect has 
made the mistake so commonly met with in Dravidian architecture 
of supposing that increased grandeur in a fabric can be produced 
by the mere reiteration of its ijarts; and, though the interior is not 
lacldng indignity, the building as a whole will not bear, comparison 
with the gi*eat mosques in Hindustan and Western India. Let it be 
added that the quadrangle in fi'ont of this mosque was some 200 feet 
square and was entered through arched gateways on its north, 
south and east sides, the stone facing of which was sparingly • 
adorned, as was the masjid proper, with glazed tiles of various 
colours — gi’een and blue, white and yellow and orange. 

Gvjardt. 

It will help us better to appreciate the merits and faults of this 
Bengal architecture, if we betake ourselves directly from the eastern 
to the western side of India, and consider the instructive analogies 
and contrasts iDresented'by the provincial architecture of Gujarat, 
where traditions of a pre-existing school were equally strong but 
strikingly dissimilar from those prevailing in Bengal. When the 
armies of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji overran Gujarat and annexed it to 
the Delhi Sultanate, they found still flourishing there a singularly 
beautiful style of architecture. The history of this style — con- 
veniently designated ‘the style of Western India’ — ^has already 
been told in the second volume of this history. Its zenith had been 
reached some two centmies before the coming of the Muhamma- 
dans, but at the close of the thirteenth century the school of 
Western India was still full of vitality and the Indian architects 
and craftsmen whom the conquerors pressed into their service 
were hardly less gifted than their forefathers who designed the 
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far>f;iTni*t1 It'iMpIr*! at f'laniiath aarl >tiSillj:ijnir. at Mu'IIk*::! ami 
Mninit Alia. 'IIh* partu'iilar niiii'li llifv ua* 

Iiy a bmulili aiul sp:ii'iiia><iu* •« iiiin-iial in pr.'-MiiIiainiii:i'I:iii 
Iiulia. ami xtiili ipialiiii*'< i( I'liiiiliinril a clia'ti' ami tn^inTiiI 

c‘Ii‘:;am'i' that t'liiilil imt fail to appral .‘itmn^ly to ,Mii-s]iin ta>-(r. 
I'oriiiiiatolr for tlir fullin' of tlii- i»‘hii«il t1i«’niim'.\ation nrdnjanil 
tuol: plan* at flic very tiiiniii'iit wla'ii tin* Iiiipfrial an'liitcrliirc of 
IWlii Iiml rcaclicil it** Iiiitlic-l I'xpii'-'iini iimlcr ‘Ala-ml din Klialji, 
ami flic Iniililorii wlm rami' fnnn Di'llii to tin* now provinoi* inii'-l 
liaro Ih'oii ilcoply iniliiioil with the (•pirii of that an'liituciiiro; 
imici'il It is moro tiinn likrly iliat sinnc of iliom lin«I porsiinnlly 
partiripatoil in tlio liiiililim; of the splomliil stnirtiiro'* orocloil Iiy 
'Alii-ml-illn at tlio IhiriiHh ofNi/atn-ml-irni ami iln* (,int 1 i. Tliis point 
W'liirh lias liitliorto c-rapod milioo, lind an intiniato boarini' on tlic 
siiliscqiiciit doroliipiiionf of the tliOamt st'lionl. It invani llial the 
soiisr fur syinnirtiy and piupnriion and the alninst faultless ta*>to 
whlrh lind rlianietcrised Klin^ji ai'rlnto('inroliei*aim', froiii tlio out- 
set. tin* key-notes of the (jnjan'it style also. The otroei of this 
infliionoc fniin Itellii is well evidonml in the noiilo faiyide of the 
Jiinti' at Caiiihay. wliioli wn- en'otod as early as l.'ti.'i, i.c. 

within lineon or twenty years of the •hinia'al Kliaiia at Xi/am-iid- 
din : and it i** al«n evident a little later (l.‘i:i:ii in the nio-ipie of 
Ililrd (or Ihihlril) Khan tjazi at Dliolka, whieh in spite of its insic- 
iiinraiit minarets anil other shnrtcomimrs. is inihiicd ncM'rtiieless 
with the --iinu hrcniltli of conception and purity of taste. Allhomrh. 
however, the roiniilations of this (injarsiti st\Ic wen* thus well and 
truly laid in the roiirtcenth eentiiry, the times were nIto;relher too 
uuscttled.nnd conditions under the iirovineial (ioveniment of Delhi 
in other respects ton iiiipnipilioiis for architect iiiv to make iniieli 
liend\niy; and it was not until the cslahlisliment of indepenih'iiec 
under the Aluiiad .Slifihi d^'iiiisly that the Ki't-tdnc.ss of this selmol 
really hcgan. Like iiiost. Indian potentates tlie Ahmad Shahi riilciw 
sought to display their wealth and power in the iiiaguinceiicu of 
their buildings, each in turn ciideavoiiring to outdo the eflbrts 
of his predecc.ssors. Ahiiiad Slifili, from whom the dynasty takes 
its name, coinnicmoratcd his accession by founding the city of 
Ahmadfilkid, and later on in his reign he built the forts of Soiigarh, 
Dohad and Alunadnagar. Ainoiig the nioniiinents with w’hich he 
beautified his new capital were tho Ahnind Slifili and 
and to his reign also belong tho fine gateway known as the Tin 
Xfaneiizn and the mosques of Uiiibat Khan and Sn}'}'id 'Alain. Each 
and every one of these buildings^ us well as a multitude of others 
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erected by succeeding kings, is distinguished by some particular 
traits of its own. Space, however, would fail to tell of them all, and 
we must be content, therefore, to pick out a few of the most typical 
examples. Of Alimad Shah’s buildings, the two most instructive are 
the Tin Darwa&a (Triple Gateway) and the Jami^ Masjid. The 
former (PI. XXIV) was the principal entrance to the outer court- 
yard of the palace, where feudatories and foreign ambassadors 
assembled before making their way to the Royal presence. It is 
37 feet in thickness and pierced by three openings (the central 
one 17^ feet wide), connected one with the other by three cross 
passages. The charm of this gateway si^rings from its perfectly 
proportioned and delicately fi’amed arcliAvays set off against highly 
ornate buttresses on the faces of the intervening piers, though the 
latter, be it said, are not entirely homogeneous in feeling with the 
rest of the design. The Jami* Ma^id is a far more magnificent 
creation. By the collapse of its two minars in the earthquake of 
1819 it has been shorn of a prominent feature, but it is question- 
able whether the minars ever added materially to its beauty. As it 
now stands, it is one of the most suj)erb, as it is also one of the 
most imposing structures of its class, in the world. The defect of 
most mosques jdaimed on a large scale is, as we have seen in con- 
nexion with the Adina Ma^id at Pandua, the dull monotony of 
their composition. In the Jdnii‘ Masjid at Ahmadabad there is 
no such weakness. The prayer chamber is 210 feet in width by 
95 feet in depth, but its facade is so admirably composed, so broken 
up and diversified, and so well proportioned in its parts, that its 
vastness only serves to enhance the beauty and impressiveness 
of the whole. The low flanking •wings on either side with theii’ 
pseudo-arched fronts ara-.unusual adjuncts, but the other features 
of the fagade — ^its shapely expansive arches, its engaged minars 
blended more harmoniously than in the foregoing example with 
the rest of the design, its carved mouldings and string courses and 
battlements — all these are familiar characteristics of the Gujarati 
style. The same is true also of the interior with its 260 graceful 
columns, now emerging into an established ai’chitectural order, its 
narrow aisles, its clerestory galleries, its symmetrically an*anged 
domes built on the Hindu corbel system, its traceried windows and 
its rich arabesques. Most of these features are derived from the 
old pre-Muslim school, and all are repeated time and again in sub- 
sequent buildings, though seldom with better effect than here. The 
mode of lighting and ventilating the interior, Avhich was an inven- 
tion of the Gujarat architects, is a specially happy solution of a 
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wcll-knuwii l»ii( «:n\ slnui^'-lj riuuisli, li;i“ iirvrr 

roniiil r»viHiP in filluT jinrl'- nf Imli'i. It rfiii'-i-t*- in i-arnin" tin- 
npjHT r'Mif woll li”\iinil ilii'iiiu' l«"Imv it. tin* nviTjajij»inK i>'irti'*n 
iii'ini: Mippnrifi] mi fluarr l’(lIllInn^ :in>i the mil-itii* nf tin* cnlliTi 
tiin--- fiinniil Irini: pIu'-lmI niili piTfitnilril ■‘fTri'ii*. tlii- a'1viiiit:i!'r 
or ilii- :irT:in!;i'nii‘ni lirini; that alt tin* iiirlit and air rr'inin'd ran Ih* 
ndniilt'’d. whilr liiiMliriM't nivc-nr tlirHinnndIhi' min arr rirri’Hiaily 
(‘Xi'lndrd. 

'Hip pxppllriit ta^tr and nrii:in:ilily lii'-playrd liy tin* andiitprl*! 
(•rAInna'I Siiali an* rqiially rridrnt in tlit* rpiv ni'iniinii'iit'' UTi Iiy 
lii-i Miiiiainniad Shall II i I-l iimahly in thr 

inan-:idi'um of Siiltan .Miiiind. nhrn' h" hini'idr and hii mui (}iith- 
iid'din are iniprrpd. in thr ‘Toinh- of tin* (Jnrrii-’ ijiiinl-lii- 
tlnJmX and in thr ino-rinr and t'inili nr .''liailch Ahmad Khaitri 
at Sarhhrj. Of thp-*’ ihr i«ii I:i*>t inrntimird an* liy Tnr tli** iiio-t 
iiiip' riant, nrit only liprnn>:o of thrir min intrin-ir niprit, hnl 
l*rr:«;'r thr htyh- ihc-y ii'hrrod in wa*- Kiilrrqnrnlly adoptvd for 
thr iii.olc of ihi* adminiliK* tn'onp of nionniiirnt*: at Sarkhrj. Itoth 
1inildin:!'i nprr hr;nin in MIK liy Miihaniiiind Shfih and fliiishcd 
five years latrr Iiy (jnth-ud>din. Tin* niaiMiIriimdoi frpt Hpnirr) 
i» the I:tr.;p't of it*- kind in (injanit. It rfim|iri-'rs a Mpian* rnilml 
rhanihrr, Miraimintrd hy a i‘in!:Ii* larer donu* with four ni>-Ir-' of 
.‘slrndrr filunin** on rarh farr, roofrd hy Miiallrr donu*'. TIip iii-h*-« 
arc rio-rd frmn without hy {icrfomtcd .‘•rrmi*: nf sioin . and tlo* 
cent ml f*hamlipr i** Hppamtod fniiii the irrmndahs hy iKinrI*-' 'if 
Iim>-i. frrttcd and rhn-cd and tooled into an infinitr variety of 
{Kittcni'. Tile infis(|iir. irhich lam an nn.*:i of mth(*r h*--: than lialf 
that of the Jiimi' Jftifjhf at Ahinadrihad. diflrn- froni it** prrdi*i*e-‘- 
Fors in that it po-'-<esse< neither arched fai.-adi* nor ininars and that 
it*! roof i-i of the same niiifonn Iieiplit thnni;!hont. It-s hraiity, like 
that of the toinh and of the exquisite little pavilion in fnint of it, 
i<> due to its elin*-'tc Hiin]ilieily and rlns--in rest mint ; and indeed, 
considered on ita nicrita as a piliarcd hall, il is diilicnit to iiiiaginc 
how it could have liecn improved n]Miii. Diit whether a hall siieh 
as this, con.structed on purely Hindu principlc.s, fiiirds the Sliisliin 
ideal of a is ojien to question. Siieh a de.-iign may ])crhn]is 

be admiRsililcin a qiiasi-priratc ma«quc,8uch n.s this, attaehed to a 
Dargiih ; it would certainly not l)e suitable for a public place nf 
vrorshiii. 

Qntb-iid-din (1461-60) did not add much to the beauties or 
amenities of the capital. lie built the Haiis-i-Qiitb Tank at 
KankariyA as well as the Qiitb-ud-dfn mosque in Ahmadribfid 
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and he is said also to have been the author of the mosque and 
tomb in Rajapur which was erected to the memory of the wife of 
Sayyid Buddha bin Sayyid Yaqut. The mosque which bears his 
name and Avhich Avas completed in 1449 before his father’s death, is 
a dull soulless afiair without any claim to distinction ; and the 
Rajapur mosque also, though one of the largest in the suburbs (it 
is 150 feet in length by 53^ feet in depth), is not in the best of 
taste, the central bay with its two heavy flanking minarets being 
out of all i)roportion to the long low wings, and the facade in other 
respects lacking unity and cohesion. If, hoAveA^er, the buildings 
associated Avith the name of the Idng are of little merit, there is 
one, erected by one of his nobles, that furnishes an important 
landmark in the histoiy of the Gujarati style. This is the tomb of 
Daiya Khan (1453) AA'hich, like the somewhat later mosque of Alaf 
Khan at Dholka, is penneated Aidth a strong Persian spirit. It is 
an imposing square structure Avith a lofty central dome and lower 
domed verandahs on its four sides, and is constructed throughout 
on the arcuate principle, AA'liich was destined to play an increas- 
ingly prominent part in Gujarat, the arch henceforth being 
employed not merely as a characteristic symbol of the Faith, but 
as a structural expedient more practicable than the horizontal 
beam in districts where stone Avas not easily procurable. 

With the accession of Mahmud Begarha, the architecture of 
Gujai’at entered upon its most magnificent stage. In the course of 
his long reign, Avhich lasted for more than half a century (1459- 
1511), this powerful Sultan founded the neAv cities of Mustafabad 
at Junagadh, of Mahmudabad near Kheda and of Muhammadabad 
at Champanir. Alimadabad, his capital, he enclosed A\'ith additional 
lines of fortification and beautified Avith broad streets and a 
multitude of splendid edifices. For Champanir, which he captured 
in 1484, the Sultan seems to have conceived an especial fondness ; 
for on the spot where his camp had stood he affcerArards caused a 
city and a palace citadel to be built, and up to the time of his 
death this remained his favourite place of residence. Of the outer 
ciJy, which once reached almost to Halol, 3|- miles away, little is 
now left ; but the strong Avails of the citadel Avith their bastions 
and happily proportioned gateways (PL XXV), the fine custom 
house, the imposing mosques and richly carved tombs — all bear 
eloquent witness to the gi’andeur of Mahmud Begarha’s new 
capital, which at one time threatened almost to rival Alimadabad 
itself. Outstanding amid these monuments of Champanir is the 
gi’eat Jdmi^ Masjid (completed only tAVo years before the death of 
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llic Sultnn). It lias been described as second to none of tho 
mosques of Gnjavat, and undoubtedly it is a most striking edifice, 
a particularly fine cflcct being jiroduccd in the interior of the 
jiraycr chamber by three tiers of columns rising one above the 
other and supporting the dome, with richly carved balconies 
between the tiers and an equally rich frieze beneath the ribbed 
soffit of the ceiling. But, considered as an organic whole, it will 
not bear comparison with its older namesake in Ahmadrdifid. Its 
liarts are neither so well proiiortioncd nor so succcssfull}' 
co-ordinated. The elevation of the prayer chamber is too cramped; 
the minarets flanking the main archway ovciqiowcringl}' heavy ; 
and the transition from the side wings to the central hall altogether 
too abrupt. The truth is that bj* the end of the fifteenth century 
the faculty for comiiosition on a grand .scale which distinguished 
the architecture of Ahmad Shah and which had come down as a 
lega.'v from Khalji times had all but c.vhaustcd itself. For con- 
structional purposes, it is true, the arch and dome were now play- 
ing an increasingly important part ; but though the architects of 
i\Iahmfid Bcgarha and his successors made free use of these 
■ features, and could handle them, on occasion, with consummate 
‘ skill and taste, still they Avero never so much at home with them 
as they were with their own traditional pillar and lintel .system ; 
norcotdd they bring themselves, as their predecessors had done, to 
design in the broader and bolder manner that the arch and dome 
rendered jjossible. For perfection of detail and sheer decorative 
beauty the Jami‘ Masjid and other mosques at ChampanTr can 
challenge compai’ison with almost any iVIuhammadan building in 
the East, but they fail conspicuously in point of synthetic unity. 
Tlie same phenomenon is equally observable among the contem- 
porary monuments at Ahmadfibad as well as at Dholka, Alalimnda- 
bad, and other less known centres ; for though Champfiinr had 
become the favourite residence of ^lahmud Begarha, and though 
its population must have been largely recruited from Ahmadabfid, 
its gl•o^ring popularity does not seem to have gi’eatlj* diminished 
the importance of the older capital, which at this period was 
reckoned among the foremost and wealthiest cities in Asia. If we 
consider,for example, the remains of the palace (it is but a skeleton 
. now) which Mahmud erected for himself on the banks of his gi-eat 
reservoir at Sarkhej, with its stcpi)ed ghats and terraces, its 
Y pillared verandahs and balconied windows, we cannot but be struck 
by its uniform excellence. It is less pure in style, less elegant in its 
proportions than the earlier buildings of Muhammad Shah II, but 
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its parts nevertheless are entirely appropriate and in keeping Tvith 
their fellows, and the whole is not only pleasing to look upon but 
admirably adapted to its purpose as a cool and refi’eshing dwellin.-; 
house. It is the same also with the exquisitely carved sluice heauc^ 
that emptied their waters into the lakes at Sarkhej and Kankariy^^y"^ 
insignificant structures in themselves but finished "with that per- 
fection of taste which can make the commonest things beautiful ; 
audit is the same also with the impressive step-wells or wavs such 
as that built in 1499-1600 by Bai Harir, the Superintendent of the 
royal haram, or the still more magnificent example in the village 
of Adalaj. Though larger and more elaborate, these step-wells are 
designed on essentially the same lines as the older step-wells of the 
Hindus, of which the finest extant specimen is that of Mata 
BhavanI, dating from about the eleventh century. They consist, 
that is to say, of a circular or octagonal well-shaft approached on 
one side by a broad stairway which descends flight upon flight 
to the water’s edge; on the landings between the flights are 
pillared galleries, whose tiers are multiplied as the depth increases , 
and which serve at once as supporte to counteract the’ inward 
thrust of the long side walls and as cool resting-places in the heat 
of summer. There are no other weUs in the world that, structuranjr^ - 
and decoratively, can compare with these step-wells of Western 
India, and it was because their builders were content to keep to 
the established traditions of the country that they were able to 
attain such perfection. So long as the Muslims could do this, the 
ground was safe and their success assured. Their difficulties began 
when the customs of Islam or other considerations necessitated the 
introduction of alien and incongruous elements — a contingency 
which inevitably happened over their tombs and mosques. To the 
Muslim a tomb w^as indissolubly associated with the idea of dome 
and arch construction, but in Gujarat the old trabeate system was 
much too deeply rooted in the soil to make way for the arcuate, 
and hence the builders generally insisted on following then* own 
principles of design, modified by little more than the use of struc- 
tural domes in place of the older corbelled roofe. Were it not for 
these domes and the increased spaciousness which they fiacilitatefj'-. 
the tomb, for example, of Mahmud Begarha at Sarkhej, of Sayyid - 
‘Usman in Ahmadabad (1460), or of Bibi Achut Kuki (1472) would . 
show relatively little trace of Islamic influence. On the other ^ 
hand, there are a few tombs in which greater size and dignity 
were achieved by adopting the arch and vault. Such are the 
tombs of Shah ‘Alam and of Mubarak Sayyid at Mahmudabad ; but 
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even in thc«c ca~'cs it is manifest, tliat the arcliitceis ivere still 
vorkine: under the ?i)ell of their ancient tradiiion and .still thinking 
more in terms of traheate than of arcuate construction, ^vith the 
result that their creations never attained the same sublimit.}’ and 
.irrandeur as the great tomhs of Xorthern India and the Deccan. 

Bin if the ditiiculty of compromising with Islamic ideals was 
fell over their tomhs, still more was it. felt over the designing of 
their mo^rpies, where an added stumbling-block tvas jirovidcd by 
the minaret — a feature which the Gujarati architect, never managed 
to handle with complete .success. IDven at the Jami‘ ATasJid of 
Ahmad .Shfdi the minarct.s. when they e-\'istcd, were in doubtful 
tax-te. and half a century later these features had become still 
heavier ami more cumbersome in relation to the rest of the struc- 
ture. This is a blemish that we have already noticed at Mahmud 
Begtirha’s great may id at Champfinir, but it is just as conspicuous 
in cnniomporaiy mosquc.x at Ahmadfibad, such as those of Miyan 
Klif n CliTxhtT Bibi Achut KfdcT (11/2) or Bai Harir (1500). 

In ii'i of thc'^c, as well as in most other mosques of thi.s period, the 
minarets were placed on either side of the central arcliwa)*, as they 
had been in earlier csanqdes ; but in this position they so impaired 
the symmetry of the fai^adc that in some later examples they were 
omitted altogether, tvliile in others they were shifted from the 
centre to the front corner.? of the building. So long, however, as 
their old dimensions were preserved, this last solution was no 
better than the first ; for whether the mosque took the form of a 
pillared hall like that of Sayyid TTsman (1400) or an arched and 
vaidtcd one like that of Shfdt ‘Alam, the towering niinars at the 
corners were bound to overpower the rest of the structure. TIic 
fact was that minans of such dimensions could not by any conceiv- 
able means be brought into harmony ■with the design of the prayer 
chamber, unless the latter was to be radically altered. This is the 
reason why in some of the later mosques, such as that of ^luhafiz 
Khilu, we find the height of the minarets reduced and that of the 
tirayer chamber increased — much to the advantage of the composi- 
tion as a whole. It •was not, liotvever, until the minaret was trans- 
formed into a merely ornamental and symbolic appendage that the 
problem from an aesthetic standpoint was successfullj' solved and 
then only at the expense of utilit}'. Mosques with this form of 
ornamcntel minaret first made their appearance at Ahmadabad in 
the opening years of the sixteenth centuiy, the best example and 
_ one of the earliest being that of Rani Sipan (1614) which belongs 
to the reign of Miizaffar Shah II, while another was the mosque of 
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Shall Klmb Sayyid (1538). The former was judged by Fergusson 
to be one of the most exquisite structures in the world, and his 
judgement -was not exaggerated. East or West, it would be 
difficult to single out a building in which the parts are more 
harmoniously blended or in which balance, symmetry and decora- 
tive rhythm combine to produce a more perfect effect. The mosque 
is a small one — only 48 feet by 19^- feet — but this very smallness 
is an asset in its favour, since the delicate traceries and jewel-like 
carvings of Gujarat, suggestive as they are of an almost feminine 
grace, show to less advantage in bigger and more virile structures. 
Another relatively small but equally famous monument of Mahmud 
Begarha’s reign^, in which these traceries are seen to perfection, 
is the mosque of Sidi Say 3 dd. In form this mosque is uuusuallj^ 
plain and chaste : merely an inarched chamber, five bays "wide and 
three bays deep, its arches supported on squared pillars, or 
pilasters ; plain octagonal minarets (now level Avith the roof) at 
the two fore corners ; and the interior lighted by demilune windows 
of pierced stone Avork. Anytliing more simifie and unassuming, or 
more unlike the richly adorned mosque of Ram Siparl could 
hardly be imagined. But though such simplicitj^ is rare enough in 
Gujarat, there is no mistaking the Gujarati genius in the gi’aceful 
Avell proportioned arches and superbly designed AAundow screens 
(PL XXIX). It is these screens that have made the mosque of Sidi 
Saj^yid Avorld-famous. Ten of them, namely, three in each of the side 
Avails and tAA^o in the end baj^s of the rear AA'all, are divided into 
small square panes, filled with ever varying foliate and geometric 
patterns. The other two — one to the right and one to tlie left of 
the central mihrab — are adorned Avith fi’ee plant and floral designs, 
the like of Avhich does not exist in any other monument of India. 
What makes these Avindows so supremely beautiful is the unerring 
sense for rhythm with Avhich the artist has filled his spaces and the 
skill Avith which he has brought the natural forms of the ti’ees into 
harmony AAuth their architectural setting. Such half conven- 
tionalised designs, it is true, are familiar enough in India. They 
are found commonly on textiles, silver and brass relief work and 
the like, but this is the only instance of their elaboration in stone 
and the Avonder is that so exquisite a method of screening windoAV 
openings, having once been hit upon, was never afterwards 
repeated. 

^ A 

^ Local tradition ascigna this mosque to Ahmad Shah’s reign^ but its sfyle is that 
of the latter part of Mahmud Shah Begarha’s reign. 
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Dluir and MCindn. 

Considering lio^r effectually local tradition dominated the Tndo- 
Lslamic architecture of Gujaratj it is surprising how relativel}' 
little it affected the architecture of Mandu, M’hich is not 200 miles 
distant. The reason is that, though Slandu was an ancient strong- 
hold of the Paramaras and, like Dhar, a flourishing centre of Hindu 
power, there is no evidence of any vigorous school of architecture 
having existed there, not vigorous enough at any rate to force its 
character upon the monuments of the new comera. Temples and 
other buildings the JMuharamadans found in abundance at both 
places and appropriated or despoiled for their oto purposes. 
Craftsmen, too, there were in plenty whom they enrolled into their 
service and to whom they gave no little latitude in the working up 
of details. But in its main essentials the architecture which the 
IMuslims evolved at Mtindu "was modelled on the architecture ndth 
whi.'h they had gi’own familiar at the Imperial caiiital. Many of 
their monuments reverted back a century to the virile style of the 
early TugMuqs, with its battering. walls and narrow lofty ai’ch- 
ways; others favoured the later style of Firuz Shah’s reign; and 
others again were influenced by contemporary buildings of the 
Sayyid and LodT kings. But though the Muslims turned to-Delhi for 
their prototypes, this must not be taken to imply that their creations 
were the outcome of slavish copying or were lacking in originality. 
On the contrarj’, their monuments were truly living and full of 
pui*pose, as instinct with creative genius as the models themselves 
fi’om whicli they took their inspiration. Part of their distinctiveness 
the}’ owe no doubt to their impressive size and part to the remark- 
able beauty of their stone work which under the transforming effects 
of time and weather takes on exquisitely beautiful tints of pink 
and orange and amethyst ; but in a large measure their distinctive 
character is due to peculiarities of construction and ornament, to 
the happy proportions of their component parts or to other more 
subtle refinements that do not readily admit of analysis. 

Taken all in all, Mandu^ is of all the fortress cities of India the 
most magnificent. The plateau on which it stands — an outlying 
spur of the Vindliyas — arises a thousand feet and more above the 
plains of Narbada, its sides steeply scarped and broken by wild 
chasmal ravines. CroAvniug ite edges and extending over a length 
of more tlian 25 miles are battlemented 'walls of grey basalt, 

_ I Maii^u or Mon^ugarh appears in Sanskrit inscriptions of the Faratnara period as 
Mandapordnrga. To the Mahammadans of the fifteenth and sixteenth oentnrieB it vras 
known as Shadiabad. 
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pierced at ten points by arched and vaulted gateways, or rather 
series of gatewaj's, which guard the steep approaches. Within the 
walls is a broad expanse of rolling jungle, sparse on the hills, deep 
and dense in the valleys, interrupted by smiling lakes or dark pools. 
Pipal and banyan and teak mingle their shade with the dark 
hhirnl and the brilliant ‘flame of the forest’; and outstanding 
among them all are the gaunt misshapen baobab^ tre^ which 
centuries ago the Abyssinian guards of the Malwa kings probably 
introduced from Africa. Such is the natural setting amid which 
the splendid monuments of the Malwa Icings are placed and to 
which they seem as it w'ere to give solemnity by their oym intiinsic 
beauty. Once the whole plateau nuthin the walls was covered with 
buildings either of the Muhammadans or of the Paramaras who 
had occupied MandtL before them. But the vast majority — shops 
and houses and all small civic strucrfiures — ^arc now levelled with 
the ground ; the only ones that have survived the luvages of time 
and the devastating jungle being the royal palaces or mosques or 
tombs. Of these the oldest is the mosque of Dilawar Klimi Ghuri 
(1401-05), the founder of the Main a dynasty. Like the Lot 
MaSfjid in Dhar, Avhich was erected by the same king, it is chiefly 
interesting for the many members — pillars and architraves and 
carved ceilings — stripped from Hindu temples and for the manner 
in which they are turned to account. Dilawar Khan himself first 
established his capital at Dhar, the small fort of which had been 
built, so it is said, by Muhammad Tughluq, but realising the 
imperative need of larger and stronger defences, he lost no time in 
transferring it to Mandu. Htishang, his son, known also as Alp 
Khan, to irhom the task of fortifying the new city was entrusted, 
seems to have had ideas of building at once as sound and as lordly 
as his contemporary Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat. It was Hushang 
who planned and began the magnificent JdmV Masjid afterwards 
to be finished by Malmiud Khalji ; it was he probably who built 
the remarkable Darbar hall now known as the Hindold Maliall, 
and it was he, too, who was doubtless responsible for the vast scale 
of the fortifications. Whether these works are the oflspring of his 
own or of Ms arcMtect’s imagination is not known. Wliosesoever 
they were, they do unbounded credit to their author. Tlie style on 
which they were modelled was the robust and massive style of the 
early Tughluqs, but among all the monuments at DelM of that 
period there is not one that can equal the impressive g’andeur o^_ - 
the Hindold Mahall or the Jami^ Masjid at Mandu. The former 

^ Adam$<mia digiiata* 
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of these two buildings is unique of its Idnd. Its plan is T-shaped, 
the stem of the T forming the Davbar hall, and the cross a gi’oup 
of smaller apartments in two storc 3 ’s intended for the Zanfina and 
furnished wherever necessaiy with lattice screens. In length the 
MaliaU measures 160 feet, in width ncarl}' 100 feet, and the reader 
may judge from the illustrations of it what a noble efleet is jiro- 
duced from without by its plain battering walls, ■well proportioned 
archwaj's, bracketed dripstone and oriel windows^ and what an 
equally noble effect is produced within by its wide spanned arches, 
.slightly* ogee in form, which supported the wooden and concrete 
roof". Though there is no reason for supposing that this Slnhall 
..as ever meant for defensive pui^poses, it is not fanciful to .see in 
its massiA'e strength a reflection of the disturbed and insecure 
conditions which then prevailed in ilfdwa, with warfare incessantly 
in the air and enemies threatening the kingdom on every side. 
Tlie JdmV Masykl is almost as simple as but less vehement in 
stj’le than the Hindold Mahall. All the ornamental adjiuicts that 
it possesses are intrinsicallj’ good in themselves and wortly of the 
places they occupy ; but they are wholly subordinate to the struc- 
tural unity of the fabric, and might, indeed, bo stripped awaj' 
without gi'eatly impairing its majesty®. Like many of its prede- 
cessors at Delhi, the masjid is raised on a loft}' plinth, fronted at 
ground level with ranges of arcaded chambei’s. Fi'om cast to Avest 
it measures 288 feet, from north to south some 20 feet less, but 
projecting from the middle of the eastern side is an imposing 
entrance porch with ascending steps which adds another 100 feet 
and more in this direction, while outside the northern ■wall arc two 
other entrance porches of smaller dimensions. The interior court — 
a square of 162 feet — ^is bounded on all four sides by eleven arched 
ba3’s, each identical in form with its neighbour and each sux- 
mounted by a similar small dome, but there is this diflbrence 
between the four t..des that while the eastern ddliin has only two 
aisles, the northeni and southern have three and the prayer 
chamber on the west five. The prayer chamber, moreovci’, is 
further distinguished from the other sides by the presence of three 
large domes, one in the centre covering the principal mihxfib and 

^ The pardan wall above the caves is a later addition of Maghnl date. 

" Both the Hindola Hlahall and the Jdmi*MasJid were built largely of stones taken 
from older buildings, but in every case the stones were reout to suit their new positions 
.and did not in any way condition or qualify the character of the design. 

3 In this respect the architecture of Mdndu offers a striking contrast to that of 
Ahmaddbad in which ornament constitutes an integral and essential part of the main 
aesthetic purpose. 
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minibai', and one over eacli of the royal galleries which occupy the 
rear corners. Compared with Ahmad Shah’s Great Mosque at 
Ahmadabad, Math M'hich it "was contemporary, the Jami‘ Masjid of 
Mandu is lacking in poetry and creative inspiration. It is too cold 
and formal and calculated to take rank among the really great 
architectural creations of India. On the other hand it is far from 
being open to the charge of dull monotony in the sense in w^hich 
the Adina Masjid at Pandua is open to that charge. Even within 
its courtyard, the heroical simplicity of its arcades, its spaciousness 
and perspicuity of detail produce an effect not of barren vacuity 
like the Adina Ma^id but of impressive solemnity ; and if we 
contemplate the exterior Avith its arcaded facade, and harmoniously 
proportioned porticos aglow Avith M'eathering tints of pink and 
orange, it is impossible not to feel the eloquence of its forceful, 
silent appeal. 

"Whether Hushang’s tomb which stands at the rear of the 
Ja/nii* Masjid was begun by .himself and finished by Mahmud 
Khalji or M'hether, as Firishta states, it was entirely the ■work of 
the latter is doubtful, but considerations of style are in favour of 
Hushang himself having been the author. Whoever it, may have 
been, the conception marked a new departure ; for it was the first 
great tomb in India made Mdiolly of white marble and in other 
respects also it differed from its predecessors, one specially pleas- 
ing feature of its design being the broad expanse of dome in 
relation to the interior of the tomb chamber, and another the 
happy transition, effected by means of an intervening terrace, 
helped out bj*^ comer engaged cupolas, between the extrados of 
the dome and the square sub-structure below^. The murder of 
Muhammad Ghazni Khan in 1436 by his Wa<^r and the transfer of 
the sovereignty from the Ghiiri to the Khalji line did not affect 
the continuity of the local school of architectm*e. Mahmud was as 
energetic a builder as Hushang had been. Afready in 1432 his 
father, Mughis-ud-Dunya (Malik Mughis) had erected the elegant 
mosque still Imo-nm by his name, constructing it M'ith skill and 
taste largely out of Hindu materials. Mahmud himself, as we have 
seen, completed the JamV^ Masjid and the tomb of Hushang, but 
besides these he also commemorated his conquest of Chitor in 

^ Fergusson was wrong in stating that light was admitted only throngh the doorway 
and two small windows at its side, there being, as a fact^ three large screened windows 
on the north. He was wrong, too (as so frequently on points of fact}, in stating ihat 
the entrance gateway on the north and the elegant Dhannasala to the west o } the 
tomb were built of stones from older Hindu or Jaina buildings. All the members of 
these structures were carved by the Muhammadans themselves. 
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1443^ by erecting a vast group of buildings opposite the front of 
the Ja/tni‘ Masjid, comprising a College, a ToAver of Victory and a 
mausoleum for the Khalji family. The tomb®, like that of Hushang, 
was of white marble Avithin and without and probably of much the 
same form, but freely adorned Avith carving and coloured tileAA’^ork 
and M’ith inlays of black and yelloAv marble, jasper and agate and 
cornelian. It stood in the middle of a lofty plinth, some ninety 
yards square by nine in height with a smaller projection on its 
western side. At each of the four corners of the plinth Avas a tOAver, 
the one at the north-Avest corner larger than the other three ; and 
ranged along the sides of the plinth AA'erc long series of apart- 
ments screened in front by arched colonnades. These apartments 
constituted the College of Mahmud, and the great tower of seven 
storeys {haft manzil) at the north-west corner was his ‘Tower of 
Victory.’ ToAver and tomb crumbled to ruin long ago and the 
remains that have lately been exhumed (PI. XXXIV) are too frag- 
mentary to be reconstructed in all their original detail. They 
sutfice, however, to show that Mahmud’s Avork, though closely akin 
in style, tended to be more elaborate than that of his predecessor 
and they suggest that it was he rather than Hushang Avho was the 
author of the J ahds MahaW (figured in PI. XXXIV) which, Avith its 
fine arched halls, its roof pavilions and boldly designed reservoirs 
still forms one of the most conspicuous landmarks in Mandu. 

Of the building enterprises of Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji (1475-1500) 
nothing certain is knoAvn, but as he is reputed to have been the 
most pleasure-loving of all the Idngs of Malwa, it is not unlikely 
that he Avas responsible for the Turkish baths, arcaded well, and 
other structures designed to increase the luxury of the royal 
seraglio at Mandu. Of Nasir-ud-din, his son, our information is 
more exact. As it noAV turns out, he Avas the builder of the palace 
so long associated with the romantic name of Baz Bahadur. This 
fact has been established by the finding of an inscription dated in 
the year 1508-09 on the entrance of the palace itself, which thus 
provides another fixed and interesting landmai’k in the history of 
the Mandu school. The palace is a weU-designed structure, pleasing 
and unpretentious in appearance, free from shams or meretricious 
ornament and adequately adapted to its needs, but it has little of 

^ Gf. firishta. The tourer is also referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari and diary of 
Jahangir. 

° In the tomb were buried Mahmud himself, his father, Malik Mughi and his 
^ successors Ghiyas-ud-din and Nasir-ud-din, besides other members of his family. 

3 Or ' Ship Palace* — so called because it stood between two lakes. The palace was 
largely repaired and added to during the reign of Jahangir. 
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tlie bold epic quality of Husliang’s or Malimud’s work. It illustrates, 
indeed, the decline of the Mandu style at the moment when it 
had lost most of its original dynamic energj", but still remained 
unaffectedly sincere in pui’pose. 

To describe only those monuments of the Muslims that are 
situated at the main centres of their political power — at Dellii, 
for example, or Gaur or Ahmadfibad or Mandu — is to give but 
an incomplete picture of their architectural achievements; for 
besides the capital groups whose history we have been sketching 
and others to be dealt with anon, there are scores of edifices in less 
important places that are well worthy of attention both from the 
historian and fi’om the architect. Thus, at Bayana, in the Bharatpur 
State, there is the TJltlm Mandir — one of the earliest mosques 
erected (largely out of the spoils of Hindu shrines) by the Muslim 
conquerors, and afterwards converted into a temple ; while hard 
by it is the Uldia Masjid built in the reign of Qutb-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah (1316-20) and a worthy example of Khalji 
architecture. In Mewar, • again, there is the fine arched bridge 
over the Gamberi River at Chitor built by ‘Ala-ud-din Klialji, 
when he besieged and took that city in A.D. 1303; and further 
west, in the Jodhpur State, are several buildings of no little merit. 
One of these is the Atarldn-lio-Darwam in the old town of Hagaur 
— a lofty gatewav ^embellished, in the manner of the Arhai-din-ka- 
Jhompra screen ‘bA Ajmer, Avith a medley of geometric and fioAA'ing 
arabesques. The original structure appears to date from the first 
half of the thirteenth centuiy, but to have been restored during 
the reign of Muhammad bin Tugliluq (1325-51) and again added 
to in the sixteenth centm’y^ Another is the SJicmis Ma^id, also 
at Hagaur, v'hich according to local tradition Avas founded by the 
Governor Shams Khan, but Avhich, to judge by its sharply tapering 
minarets, lofty naiTow archways and clerestory gallery under the 
central dome (a feature manifestly boriwed from Gujarati archi- 
tecture), must in its present form be assigned to the fifteenth rather 
than the thirteenth century. A third is the Fort Mosque at Jalor 
erected by Muzaffar Shah II in the graceful Gujarati manner of 
the early sixteenth century ; and a fourth the Top Khmia Masjid 
in the same spot, with its magnificent but unfinished screen — also 
a work of the Gujarati kings. Hor must mention be omitted of the 
highly interesting group of buildings at Chanderi in the Gwalior 

1 Garrick voL xxin, p. 69) speaks of an inscription of the year a.h. 630 

(A.n. 1233} which records the repair of the gateway by Muhammad ibn Tughluq (sfo). 
The date (which he elsewhere gives as a.h, 633) is manifestly a mistake. 
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State. In the fifteenth atifl early sixtecnlli eentnries Chaiulerl was 
in pos.sc.«sion of tlic GhnrI and Khalji Icings of ]\randn, and such 
few monuments as have survived the ravages of time hear witness 
alike in their construction and their decoration to the close con- 
nexion between the two places. Most important among these foM- 
is the Kifslil- Mnhall at Fathfibfid. about two milc.s south-west of 
ChandcrI. In M-15, so Firishla tells ns, Mahmud Shfdj I of Mfdwa 
pa.ssed through Fathfibad on hi.s way back from Jaunpur and gave 
order.s for a seven-storeyed palace to be erected there. It is with 
this building that the KiisJiI: Mnltoll is popularly identified, and, 
though there is no inscription to ju'evo the truth of the identifica- 
tion, colour is lent to it by the .style of the structure, which is not 
unworthy to be ranked with those of Jlahmud in Mandu it.self. 
Moreover, although only the remains of four storeys now exist, the 
vast mas:: of debris, with which the Ktlfililc Mahall was until 
recentlj’ choked, warrants the supposition that there were once 
additional storeys above. Tlic plan of the stnicture is simple : a 
square of 11.5 ft. 0 in. divided internally into four equal quadrants 
by two arched passages crossing each other at right angles. Tier 
upon tier of triple arches open on to these passages from the four 
■quadrants, and air and light are also admitted from the outside 
through windows and balconies alternating one above the other in 
the successive storej's. Like the college and tomb of Jlahmiid and 
the JCnni* Masjid at Jliindu, the Kiislilc MahaU depends for its 
charm upon its virile proportions, well co-ordinated parts and 
unaiTected simplicity. Almost every detail of its design and con- 
stniction — its clean-cut intersecting vaults, its arches with their 
delicate reflex curves, jts cornices, brackets, balconies and pierced 
screen-work — all suggest that the architect, and probably iminy of 
the craftsmen as well, came from Mtindii. Tliis influence of Mandii 
is observable also in some of the later buildings at ChanderT 
though in their" case the presence of other elements from the 
. schools of Gwalior and Ahmadabfid has had the cflcct of sapping 
the Slandu style of much of its strength. The Masjid, for 

example, which in other respects is characteristic of Mfdwa, is 
cramped in its proportions and enfeebled by the rows of weak 
serpentine brackets supporting the eaves. The same meaningless 
brackets, "which subsequently found their way into Mughul archi- 
tecture at Fatehpur Sikri and Bayana, also contribute to mar the 
■_ appearance of the two tombs kno'ivn as the Madrasa and SluTh- 
za^ka. In the Badal Mahall Gateway, which may-be presumed to 
have served as a commemorative arch, the process of degeneration 
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has gone still further, and, though care has been lavished upon its 
details, its design as a whole is weak and ungainly. 

These and many other monuments scattered through the 
Central India and Rajjnitfuia States, though they can rarely boast 
the grandeur of contemporary buildings in the capital cities, are 
nevertheless of very real value in filling in lacunae in the history 
of the style to which they belong. As more attention comes to be 
paid to them it will be i^ossible to trace much more accurately 
than at present the streams of influence that issued from Delhi, 
Millwa and Gujarat and mingled or conflicted one with the other 
in the contested territories between these three kingdoms ; and it 
will also be possible to gauge more precisely the part played by 
the neighbouring Hindu iirincipalitics in the shaping of the Muslim 
styles. 

What has been said above about Rajputana and Central India 
is equally true of other parts of the Peninsula, where the j\Iuslim 
power established itself. In the cities of Hindustan which were 
subject to the Imperial Sultanate there are many edifices that help 
to supplement and illumine the history of the Delhi style. At 
Badaun, for cxamiflc, in the United Provinces, the name of the 
Emperor Shams-ud-din Iltutmish is still kept alive by three 
monuments : the Hauz~i-SJiams7, the Shams!- Idgali and the 
Jami‘ Masjid, the first two of wliich were probably founded by 
him during his governorship of the Province betu'een a.d. 1203 and 
1209, and the thii’d in 1223, twelve years after he had ascended 
the throne of Delhi. Besides being one of the most ancient, the 
JdmV Masjid at Badaun is also one of the largest and most 
massive mosques in India, measuring 280 feet fi’om north to south 
and constructed up to a height of twelve feet mainly^ of sandstone 
blocks plundered from Hindu temples. But, restored and renovated 
as it has been from time to time, there is little except its general 
fonn that can now be ascribed to the time of IltutmislP. Thus, the 
older parts of the arcaded cloisters round the quadrangle and the 
tapering turrets engaged in their outside quoins are evidently 
part of a restoration eifected in 1326 during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah Tughluq while the domes over the prayer chamber were 
rebuilt in their present shape during the reign of Akbar, having 
perhaps been destroyed in the great fii’e which swept Badaun in 

^ Sir A. Cunningham’s statement that the whole surface of the inner walls of the 
ma^id was originally covered with raised ornamentation in blue glazed tiles is open to 
grave doubt. If glazed tiles were used in the manner stated, they probably belong to 
the Tughluq restoration. 
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l!i71-/2. Even the eastern gateway wliicli is figured in Sir A. Cini- 
ningliainV report for 1JJ7 ')-/(> ’ and 'wliicli Mas tlien the one truly 
authentic part of the original structure still surviving, has since 
been dismantled, and the rest of the structure has been sadly 
modernised. The village of EaprI, again, not far from Shilvolifibad, 
boasts of an imposing 'Iihjuli M’hich M’as built in A.i). Itlll during 
the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji ; and at Fathsibad in the Ilissar 
District of the Punjab stands the M’ell-knoM'n mosque and pillar on 
which the lineage of Flrfiz Shfih Tughlaq — the founder of the 
city — is set forth in an elaborate inscription of TurjhrCi lettering. 
To the reign of another Tughluq (Mahmud Shfih II) belongs the 
JCimV Maajid at Irich", with its highly ornate mihrab, M'hich M'as 
originally built in A.D. 1*112 but renovated in the late .seventeenth 
century. Then, M’hen M’e come to the jicriod of the Lodls, there is 
at Kalxil" in the United Provinces the fine mausoleum knoM'ii as 
the Ghaurrml Gumhaz — an arcaded .structure .set in the midst of a 
cloistered quadrangle — M’hich is reputed to be the resting-place of 
one of the Lodi kings, but of M'hich one there is no record. At 
Lalitpur, too, an unpretentious but pleasing example of Lodi 
architecture is afforded by the local Masjid, while at Ilansi 
in the Ilissar District of the Punjab there is the tilc-cnamcllcd 
tomb of ‘Ali, a structure manifestly referable to the late fifteenth 
century, though hitherto ascribed to the thirteenth’'. 

To return, hoM’cver, to the local styles of architecture evolved 
under the independent ^luslim rulers — m’c have seen, in the case of 
Bengal, Gujanlt and MfiLva, that their architecture did not take 
definite shape until their rulers had throM’ii ofl' their allegiance to 
Delhi. And m’c shall find that the same is true of all the local 
s. / ' Jauniiur, M’hich is the next centre to claim attention, M’as 
founuc -- 1 1359-GO by Firuz Shfih Tughluq M’lien he M’as encamped 
M’ith his armies at Zafarfibfid, and for a generation aftei’M’ards — 
until Klivaja-i-Jahan assumed independence in 1391 — this city 
constituted a valuable buhvark of the Delhi Emiiirc. 

Unfortunately, many of its finest monuments M’crc ruthlessly 
destroyed or mutilated by Sikandar Lodi after his defeat of Husain 
in 1395, and of those M’hich have survived there arc three only of 
note that can claim to have been founded during the fourteenth 
century. Tliese are the Masjid and Fort of Ibi’ahim Niiib Biirbak, 
M’hich M’crc built respectively in 1376 and 1377, and the Atala 
/ Masjid, founded in the latter year by Klivfija Kamil Klian. Of 

^ Yol. XI, pp. 1-11, pK Hi. " About 40 miles north of Jhansi. 

3 In the Jalaun District. ^ Gf. vol. xxxii, IG. 
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these three, hoAvever, neither the Fort nor the Mosque of Naib 
Bfirbak is distinguished by any architectural feature worthy of 
remark ; and on the other hand the Atala though founded 

as far back as 1377, seems to have progressed little further than 
its foundations until the reign of Ibrahim Shrdi )SharqT, who brought 
it to completion in 1408 and who was indubitably responsible for 
the character of its design. 

Constituting, as it does, the earliest and finest example of the 
Jaunpur style, this Atala Masjid merits particular description. 
The site on which it stood had been the site of a temple of Atala- 
devi,andit was out of the materials of that temple that the mosque 
was largely built; but the structure, as it stands, is entirely of the 
Muslim period and the stones taken from its predecessor were 
cut and sculptured afresh to suit the new requirements. Its plan 
is tjqiical of most Indian mosques and many of its features 
are directly copied from the architecture of the Tughluqs. 
Seen, indeed, from the west and from without, the domes over 
the ijrayer chamber and its back wall, with its engaged and 
sharply tapering minarets, its Itangiira cornices and string courses, 
might have been transplanted almost bodily from the Imperial 
capital. On the other hand, the mosques of the Tughluqs are less 
ornate than the Atala Masjid or its successors at Jaunpur, nor is 
there anything in them to match the imposing prop 3 don screens 
which adorn the latter. It is these features in particular, — the 
propjdon screens and the surface decorations, — ^that give to the 
mosques of Jaunpur their distinctive character, but it is the 
foi’mer more than the latter that have become specially associated 
Avith the Jaunpur stjde. Tlie idea of giving increased height and 
importance to the prayer chamber by throwing an arched screen 
across its fa 9 ade had been, as we have already seen, initiated, three 
centuries before, in the mosque at Delhi, and since 

then had frequently found favour and been reijeated in various 
forms. It was left, however, for the architect of the Atala Masjid 
to make of the screen a feature so massive and imposing as to 
overshadow all else in the quadrangle. This he did by devising 
the screen in the form of a gigantic propylon, uncommonly like the 
propylons of ancient Egyptian temples, set in fi’ont of the central 
liwan of the prayer chamber and sujficiently lofty (75 feet) to hide 
from view the great dome behind it. The propylon consisted of 
two square and battering minarets with an immense arch between, 
the whole relieved by tier upon tier of smaller arched recesses or 
trellised windows. To right and left of it was a smaller propylon 
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of similar pattern inasldiig the two sitlwidia’T domes of the prayer 
chamber and serving as a snpj)or( to lessen the glaring disjr.irity 
between tlie centnd proj)vlon atid the adjoining wings. 'J'lie gate- 
ways that pierced the cloisters on three .sides of the qnadnuigle 
were also designed to match the propylons, and c.xtra height and 
mass were given to the cloisters themselves by making them five 
bay.s in depth and adding to them a second storey. If the object of 
the architect of the Atala .l/os/n/was to accentuate the imjiortance 
of the pniycr chamber and at the same time jiroduce something 
novel, there is no doubt he succeeded remarkably well, for there 
arc few mosques in Islam so imjiosing in their projiortions or so 
arresting in style. I3ut whether his work deserves the lavish prai.se 
that critics have bestowed upon it is another matter, and one to 
which we shall revert anon, after considering the other surviving 
cxamplc.s of the Jauiqmr school. 

\nother mosque belonging to the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 
(l-lOl— Itl) was built by two governors of .launpur, Malik.s Khrdi.s 
and .Mukhlis, wlio have given their name.s to it ; and a third 
was the Jhnnjhrl Jfasjid erected by Ibnihim him.self in honour 
of Ilazrat Sa’id Sadr dahan Ajmfdi. The former is a simple plain 
structure, devoid of ornament and invested with little archi- 
tectunil intcrc.st. Of the latter only the main propylon screen is 
now standing, — the re-st having, it is said, been to a large e.xtcnt 
destroyed by Sikandar Lodi. Yet even from this mutilated frag- 
ment it is evident that the Jhnnjhrl Ma-yid, though smaller in 
scale, was very similar in design to the Atala ; — so much so, indeed, 
that there seems every probability of its having been the creation 
of the same architect. Who this architect, — the father of the 
Jaunpur style, — ivas is not known, but he was certainly gifted with 
an originality and good taste far beyond that of his succcs.sors, 
who built the Lai Darwaza and JCimi Masjids. The first of 
these, which dates from the reign of Mahmud Shfih (M-lU-.’iG), is, 
indeed, but a small and pale edition of the Atala. True, there are 
difierenccs between them. The stjdc of the Lid Darmixa is more 
markedly Hindu ; its cloisters arc only one storey in height by two 
bays in depth ; the i)m3’er chamber is provided with one instead 
of three domes ; the ladies’ galleries arc iilaccd alongside the 
central hall ; and the single iiropylon is much lower in proportion 
to its width than that of Atala Masjid. These differences, hou'cvcr, 
are not enough to betoken originalit}’^ on the part of the architect. 
On the contrarj', in endeavouring to improve on his model, he has 
signally failed to reproduce its vigour and stylishness and succeeded 
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only in giving us a dull and unimaginative substitute. It is much 
the same with the great Jwmi* Masjid, which was erected, a 
generation later, in the reign of Husain Slrah (acc. 1458), but in 
this case decidedly more inventiveness has been displayed over the 
planning and disposition of its parts. The prayer chamber of this 
mosque (which is 235 feet in length, over all) is divided into five 
compartments, viz. a square liiotm in the centre surmounted by a 
lofty dome and fi*onted by the customary propylon; on either side 
of it a low pillared chamber supporting a mndna gallery, wliich 
thus looked down into the central lnoa/n\ and beyond the mndna 
gallery, a vaulted hall 50 feet in length by 40 in depth. Though less 
chaste in its details than that of the Atala Masjid, which it closely 
resembles, the domed Invan is nevertheless a noble and imposing 
hall; and the vaulted wings are well conceived and, in cleverer 
hands, might have been developed into really eflective features. 
As they are, however, no efibrt has been made to soften their 
hard straight silhouettes or to bring them into harmony "with the 
central propylon which towers starkly abrupt above them. This 
weakness of composition and lack of rhythm is one of the most 
glaring defects of the Jaunpur school. Another (and this is a defect 
common to most Indo-Islamic architecture) is its failure to 
visualise the subject in more than two dimensions at once or to 
design a building in the mass and with reference to every angle of 
view. The propylon screen of a Jaunpur mosque was meant to be 
seen from the quadrangle only and in this direction it certainly 
presented an effective appearance. Looked at, however, fi’om the 
side or back, it was an incongimous adjunct unconnected, struc- 
turally or artistically, with the rest of the building. Few things, 
indeed, in Muslim architecture are so anomalous as the juxtaposi- 
tion of these fiat, abruptly squared, propylons and of the graceful 
domes immediately behind them. It is an anomaly of which no 
architect imbued with the true spirit of Islamic art could have 
been guilty. The architect of the Ldl Darwdm Masjid is said to 
have been a Hindu, named Kamau, the son of Visadru, and it is 
likely enough that the architect of the Atala Masjid was a Hindu 
also, — a Hindu to whom the dome and arch meant little more than 
structural expedients or unavoidable symbolic accessories, and 
who had little understanding of their inherent beauty. However 
this may be, the defects of construction and composition are so 
fundamental and obtrusive in these mosques that it is impossible 
to place them, as Fergusson did, in the foremost rank of Indo- 
Islamic monuments. Certainly they are not to be mentioned in the 
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same breath Avith the finest of the monuments at Delhi, Ahmad- 
abad, or Bijapnr. 

"Wlien AA'e turn from the north of India to the Deccan, Jliislim 
architecture confronts us Avith an unexpected plienomenon. So 
long as the Deccan Avas part and parcel of the Delhi Empire, the 
IMuslims settled there Avould naturally look to the northern capital 
for their ideas of art and culture, and A\diatever buildings thej' 
erected Avould be either put together out of dismantled Hindu 
shrines and the like, or modelled on the Khaljl or Tughluq archi- 
- tecture in fashion at the time^ "NMien once, hoAA'eA*er, the political 
connexion AAith Delhi had been seA’ered, it might have been 
thought that the Muslims in that remote and little accessible 
country A\*ould rapidly have succumbed to the Hindu infiuenccs 
that surrounded them and that their architecture Avould have taken 
its complexion from the Hemadpanti, Chfilulvj’an and DraA'idian 
buildings AA'hich Avere daily before their eyes. As a fact, the A-^ery 
reverse happened. HoAA'here else in India did the assimilation of 
indigenous art proceed so sloAA'ly as in the soiitli. From 1347 , 
AA'hen their independence Avas established, doAvn to the close of the 
fourteenth century, the BahmanTs based their architecure almost 
exclusively on that of the Imperial capital, and during the folloAv- 
ing century also they drcAv much of their inspiration fi’om the 
same fountain head. From the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
hoAA'ever, other and more remote influences began to make them- 
selves felt. At all times the Bahmani dynasts AA’erc generous 
patrons of art and science and learning and their court AA'as as 
attractive to poets, scholars and artists as their army AA'as to 
soldiers of fortune. Thus it came about that much of their military 
architecture Avas introduced directly from Europe, and that Persia 
played a more important part in the development of their civil 
arcliitecture than in that of anj' other contemporary Indian style. 
Some of the monuments erected by the BahmanTs, such as the 
Jiirni’ Masjid at Gulbarga, are definitely ImoAvn to haA’e been 
erected by Persian architects ; others, such as the Cliand Minar at 
Daulatabad ( 1435 ) and the College of Mahmud Gawan at Bldar 
( 1472 ), are so predominantly Persian in character as to leave no 
room for doubt that they Avere largely the Avork of architects and 
craftsmen from that country^ ; others, again, exhibit obvious 
Persian inspiration, but in a more partial and indirect form. 


^ Begarding the wholesale transportation of craftsmen and artisans from Delhi to 
Daulatabad by Muhammad bin Tughluq, see above, p. 144. The loss to Delln must have 
been a great gain to the Deccan. 2 Mahmiid Gdwon was himself a Persian. 
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To tlie period between 1294 when ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji invaded 
the country, and 1347, when Bahman established the Bahmani 
dynasty, only two monuments can with confidence be ascribed, 
namely the JdiruV 3Iasjid at Daulatabad (circ. 1316) and the 
Deval Mosque at Bodhan of Muhammad Tughluq’s reign (1325-51). 
Neither of these structures, however, was anything more than an 
adaptation of a Hindu shrine, slightly altered to suit the new 
exigencies, and neither of them, therefore, has any real bearing on 
the history of local Islamic architecture. During this provincial 
period, hoAvever, much sound work must have been put by the 
Muhammadans into the fortification of strongholds such as Devagiri 
(Daulatabad) which they had wrested from the Hindus. Unfor- 
tunately, the military architecture of the Deccan has attracted 
little or no attention from archaeologists, and the data at present 
available are insufficient to enable us to discriminate ulth con- 
fidence between successive periods of building or to determine 
which parts are attributable to the Hindu founders, which to the 
provincial governors from Delhi and which to the Bahmani, Qutb 
Shahl or other dynasties that followed them. In the case of Daula- 
tabad, however, there can be no doubt that though some of its 
defences were devised by the Yadavas and others by the Bahmanls 
or their successors, some also were the work of Muhammad 
Tughluq at the time (1339) when he transferred the population of 
Delhi to Daulatabad, and constituting, as this city does, one of the 
most striking examples of fortification knoum to the mediaeval 
world, it rightly deserves special notice. Its inner citadel stands 
on an isolated conical rock 600 feet in height, with sides scai’ped 
sheer for 150 feet and a moat hewn out of the living rock at their 
base. Tlie only entrance is through a devious tunnel which in 
times of siege was rendered impassable by an ingenious con- 
trivance. At a bend in the tunnel which came near to the outer 
edge of the rock was a small chamber provided with a flue pierced 
through the thickness of the wall and fitted, in addition, with a 
staging of iron plates. On these plates a charcoal fire w^as lit which, 
fanned by the wind blowing incessantly through the flue, would 
quickly fill the tunnel with its fumes and make any ingress 
impossible. Round about this almost impregnable acropolis, which, 
be it added, possesses its own pei’ennial springs of water, was a 
highly complex system of fortifications designed to protect the 
city. The outer wall has a perimeter of 2 f miles and between it 
and the acropolis are three inner walls, each loopholed and battle- 
mented and each furnished with fortified gateways, outworks and 
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bastions, all so disposed tliat vitli the help of salient and I'c-enti’ant 
angles the maximum of fire eould be direeted against an assailant; 
in addition to which the outer wall is surrounded by a moat and 
glacis in much the same manner as the mcdiacTal fortresses of 
Europe. In the military architecture of Northern India — even 
including that of the Slughuls — ^thcre is nothing at all comparable 
for strength and ingenuit}' to these elaborate defences of Daulata- 
bfid. Tlic BahmaiiTs, indeed, who were largely responsible for them, 
seem to have done more for military engineering than any of their 
contemporaries, though it "was left, it is true, to their successors in 
the following century to make the radical changes in military 
architecture which the introduction of artillery rendered necessary. 
Threatened as they constantly were by po'wei’ful enemies on eveiy 
side — ^by the Rajas of Vijayanagar, Tclingfina and Orissa, b}’ the 
Gonds, and bj' the Sultans of Khandesh, Mfdwa and Gujarat, the 
BahinanTs were compelled to safeguard themselves by multiplying 
the number and increasing the strength of their fortresses. On the 
north, the tarafol Berar was defended by its capital Ellichpur as 
well as by the two strongholds of Guwilgarh and Narnfila, the 
former of which was built and the latter extensively repaired by 
Ahmad Shah Wall I between the years 1425-28. Mfdiur, in the 
modem district of Adilfibad, served to keep in check the highland 
chiefs of the Satpuras and the wild tribes beyond the Wardha. 
On the west, besides Daulatfibad, there were the powerful fortre.'sses 
of Parenda, Naldrug and Panhiila and, a little farther south, the 
capital Gulbarga itself. Nearer the centre of their dominions 
stood Bidar to which the capital "was subsequently transfemed; 
and, towards the east, Warangal and Golconda ; while in the 
south-west comer, watching the ever-dangerous Vijayanagar border, 
were i\Iudgal and Raichiir. Some of these fortresses (and there 
are many more of lesser note that might be added to their number) 
had been taken over from the conquered Hindu states but so 
transformed bj’^ the Muhammadans as to retain little of their 
■ original charactei*. Such were Raichur built in 1294 by Gore 
Gungaya Ruddivaru; Mudgal, once the seat of local Tadava 
governors ; Warangal, Gulbarga and Bidar captured by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, and Golconda ceded to Muhammad Shah I in 1364. 
Some, again, stood in the open ; others like Mahiir and Naldrug, 
were built on precipitous rocks or among the hills, and relied as 
much on their natural as on their artificial defences. Of those, like 
Daulatabad, which possessed an elaborate system of fortification, 
the most remarkable perhaps and second only to Daulatabad 
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itself, -are Bidar and Parenda\ The former was mainly constructed 
by Ahmad Shah I in 1426-31, at the time when it supplanted Gul- 
barga as the Bahmam capital. Its walls, which are some 50 feet in 
height and 3 miles* in circumference, are furnished with battle- 
ments, bastions and outworks — all very solidly constructed, and 
are further protected by a triple ditch (75 feet wide and 45 feet 
deep) hewn out of the solid rock. The Parenda Fort is traditionally 
attributed to Mahmud Gawan, but whether the tradition has any 
basis in fact is questionable. Though relatively small in area, its 
defences are singularly efficient. They comprise an inner and outer 
wall separated by a covered passage, a moat from 80 to 110 feet in 
width, a second and broader covered passage outside the counter- 
scarp and a glacis which rises to the height of the faussebraye. 
The outer or scarp wall is strengthened by 22 bastions and, like 
the inner, provided with loopholes, battlements and projecting 
galleries. The only entrance was by way of a drawbridge and gate- 
way at the north-west comer, and thence through a narrow and 
devious vaulted passage to a second gateway defended by traverses 
and redoubts. Anyone familiar with the military architecture of 
mediaeval Europe will perceive at once the close resemblances 
between it and the system of fortification described above, which 
is followed not only in these but in many other Deccan forts of the 
period. So striking, indeed, are these resemblances that there can 
be no doubt but that the works in the Deccan were directly 
imitated from the European, and, though nothing is known of the 
engineei*s responsible for this imitation, it may be assumed that 
men well capable of planning such fortifications would not be 
difficult to find among the Turkish and other foreign mercenaries 
in the armies of the Bahmam Sultans and their successors, by 
whom these fortresses were largely added to and improved. This 
adoption of western principles of military engineering must not, 
however,be taken to imply that western influence also accounts for 
the architectural style of these forts. With a few notable excep- 
tions, that style belongs essentially to the Deccan. It is a style 
wliich combines sincerity of pui'pose with an innate sense for the 
decorative. The Indian builders of these forts grasped what was 
required and designed their structures accordingly, not slavishly 
following established precedent nor matching one feature meticu- 

^ For the particulars of these two fortresses and for much else that follows 
concerning the monuments of the Deccan the writer is indebted to Mr Ghulam 
Yazdani, M.A.*, the diBiinguished Director of Arohaeologj in the Nizam's 

Dominions. 
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lously against another as the later Jlnghnl hnilflcrs did, but 
setting each Avhero it was needed, making it of sucli size and 
strength as M-as required, and giving to the whole that touch of 
beauty that comes naturally and instinctively to the artists of 
Southern India k It is this quality of sinqdc purposefulness in their 
architecture that gave to these fortresses of the Deccan much of 
their romantic chann — a charm •which was denied to man}' a 
building in which beauty was more consciously aimed at. Wiat 
this particular charm signified can perhaps best be appreciated by 
comparing, for example, the dignified but unpretentious gatewsiy 
of Golconda (Fig. 90) ■with the highly ornate and conventionally 
laboured Jlahakrdr gateway of the Xarnfda Fort erected in H8G 
during the reign of Shihab-nd-dln Mahmud Shfdi and manifestly 
inspired by the contemporary Lodi architecture of Delhi. 

As stated above, the capital of the Bahmanis was established 
fir.^t at Gulbarga and afterwards at Bldar, and it is in these two 
cities that the most valuable materials arc to be found for the 
study of their cinl architecture. At Gulbarga, the two groups of 
royal tombs arc particularly instructive. In the firat gi’ouj), which 
is situated near the south gate of the fort, arc the tombs of ‘Ala-ud- 
dln Hasan, Bahman Shfih (d. 1358), Muhammad Shfdi (d. 1375) 
and Muhammad Shfdi II (d. 1397), besides two anonymous tombs 
of a later date ; the second, which is Iniou'n as the Kaft Gxanhad 
or ‘Seven Domes ’ and is situate to the cast of the toini, contains 
the tombs of Mujfdiid Shfdi (d. 1378), Dfi’fid Shfdi (d. 1378), Prince 
Sanjar, Ghiyfis-ud-din (d. 1397) and his family, and Flrfiz Shah 
(1422) and his family. In their general form all these tombs 
present a striking family likeness ; the single ones, that is to say, 
arc simple square chambers, cromicd with battlements and comer 
turrets and roofed by a single dome, the whole standing on a low 
square plinth ; while the double ones arc merely a duplication of 
the single ones, resulting in a building twice as long as it is broad 
and covered by two domes instead of one. In their detail features, 
hoAvever, they clearly reveal the phases through which the archi- 
tecture of the Deccan passed dui*ing this period. Thus, the tomb 
of the first Idng, Hasan, with its battering "walls and low dome, its 
fluted turrets, tall narrow’ doorways and band of blue enamel tiles 
below the springers of the dome, is typical of the Tughluq style of 


^ For an analysis of tho fandamental differences between the art of the Dravidian 
^ South and the art of the Aiyanised North of India, cf« the writer’s article * Infiaence 
of Face on Early Indian Art/ in the Journal of the Soeiety of Arte^ vol. Ixsi. 
pp. 659-6C7. 
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Delhi ; and the tombs of Muhammad Shah, Mujahid Shah, Da’ud 
Shah and Prince Sanjar are direct products of the same style. In 
the tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din, on the other hand, •which was built in 
the closing years of the fourteenth centui’y, Hindu craftsmanship 
begins to show in the carvings of the prayer-niche ; and a genera- 
tion later the splendid mausoleum of Firuz Shah and his family 
(153' X 78' externally) bears witness to the steadily gi’O'wing strength 
of this Hindu influence as well as to the new fashion for Persian 
ornament, the former obtruding itself on the outside of the build- 
ing in the carved and polished black stone pilasters of the entrance 
and in the dripstones and elegant brackets that support them; the 
latter, in the resplendent plaster and painted decorations of the 
interior which are closely akin to those found in the contemporary 
tombs of the Sayyid and Lodi kings at Delhi and call to mind the 
rich designs of Persian bookbinding and embroidery. 

Muhammad Shah BahmanI, whose tomb has been noticed 
above, was the author also of two mosques at Gulbarga, the earlier 
and smaller of which is now kno^vn as the Shah Bazar Masjid. Its 
gateway is an almost exact replica of the Sultan’s tomb and in 
other respects also, notably in the tall stilted archways of its 
prayer chamber and in the austere simplicity of its style, imitates 
the Tughluq architecture of Firuz Shah’s reign at Delhi. The 
other mosque is the famous J a/nii‘ Masjid •mthin the fort, which was 
built by one Rafi‘, ' the son of Shams, the son of Mansur of Qaz'\^un,’ 
whose Persian sympathies find expression in the stilted domes and 
narrow entrances, though in other respects the style of this 
building appertains rather to Delhi than to Persia. Two features 
of this mosque call for particular remark. One is the design of the 
broad squat arches of the cloisters (Fig. 95) which now make their 
appearance for the first time, but are destined henceforth to become 
familiar adjuncts of the architecture of the Deccan ; the other is 
the unique treatment of the courtyard, which instead of being left 
open to the sky, as usual, is covered in by 63 small domes carried 
on arched bays, the cloisters at the sides being roofed with 
corresponding vaults, and light and air being admitted to the 
interior through open archways in their outer walls. At the four 
corners of the building, which measures 216 by 176 feet over all, 
are four shapely domes, while a fifth and larger one dominating 
the whole is raised on a square clerestory above the prayer 
chamber. To single out for praise any particular feature of this 
mosque would be difiicult; yet there is about the whole a dignified 
simplicity and grandeur that place it in the first rank of such 
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buildings and sufficiently account for the influence it exerted on 
the subsequent development of the Deccan stjde. The date of its 
erection, as stated in an inscription, was 1367 — few years, that is 
to say, before Jauna Shah built the Kali and Khirki mosques at 
Dellii, and it is not unlikely therefore that Jauna Shah’s architect 
may have been acquainted Tvith the design of this Gulbarga proto- 
type and sought to improve upon it by introducing open aisles 
across the closed court and thus obviating the need for the admis- 
sion of light and air through the surroxrading cloisters. The main 
drawback, however, to both the Gulbarga and the Dellu plans must 
have been that on important ceremonial occasions, most of the 
worsliippers were obstructed from seeing the central Ivwan and 
millibar — ^a drawback which was quite enough to account for their 
plans not being copied in later buildings. 

Tlie pecidiar form of wide arch with low imposts initiated at 
the Jami‘ Masgid was subsequently imitated at Gulbarga in the 
stupendous archway over the entrance to the shrine of Banda 
Nawaz, which is traditionally ascribed to the reign of Taj-ud-din 
Kruz Shah (1397-1422) but which there are good reasons for 
referring to a later date. "Wliatever its age, this archway is 
eloquent of the fearless imagination of the architects of the Deccan, 
w’hich led them to essay the construction of domes and arches as 
vast as any Icnown to the mediaeval or ancient world. 

Bldar, where from the reign of Ahmad ShSh Vali onwards the 
story of Deccan arcliitecture continues to unfold itself, boasts, like 
Gulbarga, of tu'o separate groups of royal tombs : one of the later 
BahmanT kings, the other of the Band Shahls. The former are 
twelve in number and generally similar to their predecessors at 
(gulbarga, though their scale is larger, their domes loftier and 
more bulbous and their fli^ades. adorned xvith a greater multi- 
plicity of arched recesses or screened mndows. The finest of them 
is the tomb of Ahmad Shah ValT, the interior of which is adorned 
with brilliantly coloured paintings in the Persian style and enriched 
with bands of Kufic, Tughrd and NasJth inscriptions worked out 
in letters of gold on a ground of deep blue or vermilion. This 
Fersianising tendency which continued to gather strength during 
the fifteenth century found further expression during the reign of 
the next king 'Ala-ud-din Shah, in the Gha/tid Minm' at Daulata- 
bad, the whole design of which is characteristically Iranian, as well 
as in the tomb of the same emperor, the fa 9 ade of which is covered 
with a veneer of enamel tiles in various shades of blue. But of aU 
the monuments of this period built in the Persian style the most 
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remarkable is tlie Madrasa or College erected at Bidar in 1472 by 
Mahmud Gawan, the minister of Muhammad Shah III. Tliis 
building, ■which resembled, so it is said, the College of Ulugh Beg 
at Samarqand "was of imposing appearance. Tliree storeys in 
height •with to•\^'ering minarets at its two front corners, it covered 
an area of 205 feet by 180. In it Avere a mosque, library, lecture 
halls, professors’ quarters and students’ cubicles, ranged about an 
open courtyard, a hundred feet this way and that. Tlie mosque 
and library Avere to the front of the building on either side of the 
entrance ; the lofty lecture rooms (AA^hich rose to the fall height of 
the three storeys) in the middle of the other sides ; and the pro- 
fessors’ rooms in the corners — all planned for convenience and 
comfort and amply provided AAutli light and air. In form the 
corner towers resembled somewhat the Chdnd Mindr at Daulatii- 
bad, but unlike that minar they AA^ere emblazoned, as Avas also the 
whole of the front fa9ade betAveen them with a glittering surface 
of encaustic tileAvork, Avhich AA'ith its chevron patterning and deep 
bold bauds of sacred texts would challenge comparison Avith any- 
thing of its kind in Persia. But AA'ith all its elegance of outline, its 
unimpeachable proportions, and refined details, there is little or no 
feeling in Mahmud Gawan’s college for plastic form and mass, or 
for the values of contrasted light and shade. The architect has 
visualised Ms subject, as the architects of Eastern Persia habitually 
did, in two rather than in three dimensions, and has sought to 
achieve beauty by a glistening display of enamel, helped out by 
sjunmetry of outline and a nicely adjusted balance of parts. For 
sheer loA'clincss of colour the result could hardl}’^ be bettered ; but 
divest the building of its superficial ornament and little is left save 
a mathematically correct, tame, and highly stylised fabric. To the 
reign of IMuhammad Shfih III there probably belongs also the 
£io/(7 Khamh Mosque in the Bidar Fort, and near by it an interest- 
ing group of iialace buildings including the Gagan, Tarkash, Cluni 
and Ifagina Mahals. Shorn of all ornament, modernised and con- 
verted to baser uses as record office, court and jail, these palace 
buildings are impressive even in their decay, and AA’ith their 
spacious halls, their AA’atcr courses and cascades, still awaken echoes 
of their former splendour. Tlie mosque, too, despite its fallen 
domes and crumbling masonrA’, is a good example^ of the Bahmain 
style as illustrated in the royal tombs of Gulbarga and Bidar — a 
style AA'hich is imposing but never pretentious, solemn in its 
simplicitj’ but never austere. 

* It measures 297 by 77 feet. 
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TIxo Pereianising tendency visible in mucii of the architecture 
of the Bahmanis persisted, though in a less degree, under their 
successors, the ‘Imad Shfihls of Berar, the Barld Shfilns of Bidar, 
the ‘Adil Shahls of Bijapur, and the Qutb Shfilns of Golconda, 
Avhose founder, Sultan QulT was himself a Turk from Persia and 
endowed with that peculiar sympathy for ultra refinement in art 
and literature which belongs to the Persian temperament. By the 
end of the fifteenth century, how'ever, the latent art of the Deccan 
was reasserting itself in increasing strength and when, in the 
following century, the ‘Adil Shahls set about their magnificent 
monuments at Bijapur and freely employed Indian artists and 
emftsmen on their construction, it was ine\itable that Indian genius 
should rise superior to foreign infiucnce and stamp itself more and 
more deeplj* on these creations. Tliis later phase of Deccan 
architecture, however, when the style was attaining its foil 
maturity, belongs to a subsequent period and to another volume 
of this history. To another volume also mxist bo reserved our 
description of the monuments of the Fiiruqi kings of Khandesh at 
Thalner and Burhaiqmr, though it may be mentioned in passing 
that the fewr that have survived at the former place, including the 
inscribed tomb of Miran hlubarak I (dec. 1457) are strikinglj’ akin 
in style to the monuments of I\Iaudu. 

Finallj’, there remains the remote valley at Kashmir. lYlicn, in 
the fourteenth centuiy, the Muhammadans entered into possession 
of this highland valley, they found there a legacy of many fine 
buildings left b}* their predecessors, some of stone, but the vast 
majority of wood, which has alwaj’s been the piincipal building 
material in these well-w’ooded tracts of the Himfilayas. The stone 
buildings, however, — imposing structures of peculiarly classic 
stamp — ^belonged to a bygone age, and the art of the stone-mason 
had been too long foi’gotten for the Muhammadans to revive it. 
True, they did convert a few of the stone temples of the unbelievers 
. into mosques and tombs for themselves, but this they did merely 
by using such of the old ai’chitectural members as they could, 
and completing the rest of the structure in rubble or brick. One 
such reconstructed temple is the tomb of hlandani, with mosque 
adjacent, which bears an inscription recording its erection in the 
year 1444 — ^in the reign of Zaiu-ul-'Abidln ; but tlie remarkable 
tile decoration on its eastern face, for which this tomb is celebrated, 
belongs not, as is generally supposed, to the original edifice, but to 
a later restoration of the Mughul period- Another monument of 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin’s reign (1420-70) is the tomb of his mother, the 
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■wife of Sikandar Butshikan. In tliis case the builders left the 
enclosure waU and gateways of the desecrated temple much as 
they had found them, but of the temple itself they kept only the 
plinth, and on it erected an entirely new superstructure of brick 
and plaster, embellished here and there "vrith glazed bricks. In 
stjde this tomb is typically Saracenic, if not purely Persian ; nor is 
there anything in its design (nor indeed, in the design of any other 
brick or stone building of this period) to indicate that the old 
stone architecture of the Hindus exerted any appreciable influence 
upon it, beyond contributing some of the materials for their 
building. Far difiereiit is it with the wooden arcliitecture of this 
epoch. Unfortunately, owing to their perishable nature, none of 
the old Hindu structures of wood have survived to the present 
day : but there can be no question that fi*om time immemorial, 
wood had been, and under the Muhammadans still continued to be, 
the chief building material of the Kashmiris. Even in the reign of 
Akbar stone-masons had to be imported into Kashmir to build the 
fort of Hari Parbat ; and Wo generations later wood was still, 
according to Bernier, preferred to stone ‘ on account of its cheap- 
ness and the facility with which it could be brought from the 
mountains by means of so many small rivers.’ Although, however, 
in the matter of this wooden architecture the Muhammadans 
carried on the established tradition of the valley and adopted the 
architectural st3de of their predecessors, they were by no means 
content to perpetuate that style unchanged. They did in Kashmir 
what they did everywhere else in India. They made the indigenous 
style the basis of their omi ; but they gave it a new complexion 
by grafting on to it the structural forms and decorative motife 
peculiarly associated with Islam, and — ^which was more important — 
they gave it a breadth and spaciousness that could hardly have 
been dreamt of by the older Hindu builders. Of the style as we 
find it in the Muslim period, the most telling characteristic is the 
treatment of the roof. Boldly projecting eaves, carried on several 
tiers of carved and overlapping brackets, and enriched with 
pendant drops at their corners ; sheets of growing h’ises or tulips 
covering the gently inclined roof; and crowning all a tall and 
graceful steeple — ^these are the features that first arrest the eye 
and give peculiar distinction to the mosques and tombs of Srinagar. 
They are not, however, the only distinctive features ; for the Avell- 
finished timber work of the walls with its pleasing diaper of 
headers and stretchers ; the magnificent pillars of deodar in the 
larger halls, and the delicate openwork traceries of -Nvindow screens 
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and balustrades, skilfull}’ put together out of iimunicroble small 
pieces of wood, all help to enhance the chann and accentuate the 
stylishness of this architecture. As a i)rotection against the heavy 
rain and snows of Kaslimir, the use of birch bark nailed in multijde 
la3»crs above the roofs and overspread, in tuni, with turf and flowers 
could hardl}' have been improved upon ; and the planting of irises 
.and tulips on the roofs Avas a singularl}’ happy inspiration, not 00I3' 
because of their oavu intrinsic beauty, but because their tenacious 
roots gave added sti'cngth to the fabric of the roof covering. For 
the rest, however, it must be confessed that the construction of 
these buildings leaves much to be desired. The JIuslim builder 
knew no more than the Hindu about trusses or struts or other 
devices familiar to the modern ai’chitect, and AA’lien there Avas an 
unusually large area to be roofed, the best he could do was to 
insert intermediate iiillars for the support of the ceiling with 
ponderous piers of logs above the pillars to carry the sloping roof 
— as c::traA'agant and cumbersome an arrangement as could well 
be imagined, and one Avhich incA'itably led to the premature 
collapse of the overAveighted structure. 

Of the fcAv monuments in the Avooden — or mainly wooden — st3*le 
Avliose origin goes back to the pre-Mughul period, tlie most im- 
posing is the Masjid at Srinagar. Founded by Sikandar 

Butshikan (1390-1414) and extended by his son Zain-ul-‘ Abidin, 
it was thrice burnt doAA-n and thrice rebuilt — once in 14/9, a second 
time in 1620, and a third time in 1674— and after again falling to 
ruin was extensively restored in recent years. In spite, hoAvever, 
of its many Aricissitudes, the original design seems to have been 
more or less faithfully repeated by successive re.storers, and, though 
little of the first fabric is now left, the monument is still an 
instractive exemplar of the pre-Mughul style. Its plan is the 
orthodox one : a rectangular court closed by colonnades on its four 
sides, Avherein the familiar method has been folloAved of screening 
the four colonnades from the court by an arched fa9ade and 
setting a spacious hall in the middle of each — the hall on the Avest, 
which is the largest, constituting the prayer chamber, and -the 
other three serving, as usual, for entrance gateways. But though 
there is nothing uncommon in the planning of this mosque, great 
and exceptional dignity is given to its elevation by the noble pro- 
portions of the four halls AAuth their soaring spires, and this dignity 
, is more than sustained as one enters the interior and gazes up at 
the timbered ceilings and lofty columns, each heAvn from a single 
log, that suppoiii it. 
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A less pretentious but, in its own way, no less pleasing specimen 
of the wooden style is the mosque of Shah Hamadan in Srinagar. 
Unlike the Jamii‘ Masjid, which is partly of timber, partly of brick 
and stone, this mosque is built exclusively of timber, and instead 
of being planned on the usual orthodox lines, consists of nothing 
more than a single square haU, thus affording an interesting and 
instructive parallel with some of the pre-Mughul mosques of 
Bengal, which, as we have already seen, were all but indistinguish- 
able from contemporary tombs. The qualities that distinguish 
these two mosques — ^tiie qualities of dignified simplicity and 
spaciousness on the one hand; of grace of line and natural 
artistry on the other — are far from being peculiar to the Kashmir 
school. They are qualities that were common at this epoch to the 
whole body of Indo-Islamic monuments, and are as conspicuous 
among those of Delhi as among those of Malwa, Gujarat and the 
Deccan, or wherever else Muslim genius came to resuscitate and 
enrich the older work of the Hindus. Vary as they might in 
individual expression, the local schools of Islamic architecture one 
and all derived their lineage from a common parentage and betray 
in their lineaments a family likeness that is unmistakable. In the 
case of Kashimr this family likeness is specially significant ; for 
differently conditioned as the Kashmir architecture was, fashioned 
out of dissimilar materials and cast in a mould unlike that of any 
other school, it would hardly have been surprising if its develop- 
ment had proceeded on radically different lines. That it did not do 
so ; that it exhibits, on the contrary, precisely the same fusion of 
Hindu and Muslim ideals, the same happy blend of elegance and 
strength, is eloquent testimony to the enduring vitality of Hindu 
art under an alien rule and to the wonderful capacity of the 
Muslim for absorbing that art into his own and endowing it with 
a new and grander spirit. 
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A.n. 

1202 Iklitnur-nd-filn capluros Nodiva and c‘*tjd)li‘^biv hinioelf ot Lakb- 
iiriwati. nr Gaur (p. -ir/. 

Aibak capture*? Kill injar (p. 47). 

Death of Gbiyas-ud-diu and acce*?‘5ioii of MuMzz-tid-dTn Miibaminnd 
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120.1 I)cfc:it of ^[iilKiiiiiuad by the Turkmans. His c.x])cditioii to India 
(p. 47). 

Ikbtiy:uMul-din’s attempt to invade Tibet (pp. 40 -.10). 

1201 , Death of Ikbtiyar-nd-dTu in Bengali (p. .10). 

Death of iMubninmnd and accession of Qutb-iubdin Aibak in India 
Jp.4S). 

120 s — 0 '“‘."'Aibak occupies Ghazni, but is expelled by Tfij-ud-din Yildiz (p. CO). 

1210 Ilcatli of Aibak and accession of Arfini Slifib. Nfisir-ud-din Qabilcba 

]'n>clniins liis iiulcpciulcnce in Multan (pp. 50-1). 

BIrbal Pariliar recovers tbc fortress of Gwalior (p. 533), 

1211 Deposition of Aram Sbilli and accession of Sbams-ud-din Iltnlmisli 

(p. 51). 

1212 Shlliji Riltlior c.stablishcs biiiisclf in Mfirwar (p. 521). 

1215 Tilj-ud-din Yildiz invades tbc runjilb (p. 52). 

121 G Yildiz is defeated at Tanlori bv Illntmisb, wlio puts him lo death 
(p. 52). ^ 

Death of Kulottunga Chola and accession of Rajnnija HI. Accession 
of Marai*annau Sundara Pfindya I'p. 4SIX 
1217 Iltutmisb recovers Lahore and the upper Punjab from Qahacha 
(p. 52). 

1219 Accession of Raiviil Clnlchakdco of .Taisalmcr (p. 5.31). 

1220 Death of Vira Ballala II and accession of Namsiinha II, Iloysala 

(p. 482). 

1221 Jal:ll-ud-din Mangbami of Klivarazm takes refuge in Lahore, and, 

being expelled, exacts tribute from Qabucha (pp. 52-3). 

1224 Jalal-iid-din returns to Persia (p. 53). 

1225 Iltutmisb receives the submission of Hisum-ud-din ‘Iwaz of Bengal 

(p. 53). 

Capture of Ranthaniblior by Iltutmisb (pp. 5.3, 515). 

1226 Iltutmisb captures Mnndsiwnr and invades Qabneha’s territory. 

Capture of ^lultan and Uch, Qabficlia is drowned in t)ic Indus. 
Iltutmisb establishes bis nutbority in Sind (pp. 5.3-4). 

1227 Niisir-ud-dm Malimud, son of Iltutmisb, crushes the rebellion of 

‘Iwaz in Bengal, and jHits him to death (p. 54). 

122 s Conquest of Assam by tbc Aboms (p. 514). 

1229 Niisir-ud-dm Mahmud defeats and slays Raja Britu. Death of 
Mahmud (p. 54). 

1230 — 1 Iltutmisb crushes the rebellion of Balkii in Bengal (p. 54). 

1231— 2 The Qutb Mmar founded (p. 55). 

1232 Iltutmisb recovers Gwalior from Mangal Bhava Deo, Parihar (pp. 55, 

482). 

1233 Death of Narasimba II and accession of Sumesvam Iloysala (p. 482). 

1234 Iltutmisb invades Malwo, captures Bhilsn, and sacks Ujjain (p. 65). 

1235 Expedition against the Kbokars (p. 56). 

1236 Death of Iltutmisb and accession of Rukn-ud-din I^ruz. Deposition 

and death of Firuz and accession of Raziyya (p. 58). 
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1237 Suppression of a revolt of the Isma^is (p. 59). 

1239 Suppression of the rebellion of Ayaz in the Punjab (p. 60). 

Death of Maravarman Sundai'a Fandya I (p. 481). 

1240 Deposition of Eaziyya and accession of Mu‘izz-ud-din Dahram. 

Death of Raziyya and rebellion of Sunqar (pp. 60-1). 

1241 Death of Sunqar. Capture of Lahore by the Mughuls (pp. 61-3). 
Death of Eawal Chachakdeo of Jaisalmer and accession of Karan 

Singh I (p. 531). 

1242 Mutiny of the army; deposition and death of Bahram, and accession 

of ‘Ala-ud-din MasSid (pp. 63-4). 

1243 Death of Bhim and accession of Visaladeva Vaghela in Gujarat 

(p. 517). 

1244 Defeat of Tughril in Bengal by the Hindus of Cuttack (p. 65). 

1245 The Mughuls invade India and reach Multan and Uch (p. 65). 

1246 Deposition and death of Mas‘ud and acc)ssion of Kasir-ud-din 

Mahmud (p. 66). 

1247 Mahmud recovers the Punjab fi’om the Khokars (pp. 66, 67). 

1247 — 8 '«3alban suppresses a rebellion in the Doab (p. 67). 

1249 >, rBalban suppresses a rebellion in Mewat (p. 67). 

1251 Accession of Jatavarman Snndai'a Pandya I (p. 483). 

1251 — 2 Balban invades Malwa and defeats the raja of Chanderi and Nanvar 

(p. 68). \ 

t 1253 N' Balban is disgi'aced (p. 69). 
t 1254 Expedition into Katehr (p. 69). 

V 1255 N Balban is restored to favour (p. 70). 
n 1256 — 7 Suppression of the rebellions of Qutlugh Khan and Kishlu Khan. 

Invasion of the Puiyab by the Mughids (pp. 71-2). 
r 1258 Retreat of the Mughuls (p. 72). 

1259 Suppression of disorder in the Doab (p. 72). 
r 1260 \/Punishment of the Meos (pp. 72-3). 

1264 Death of Somesvara Hoysala (p. 482). 

? 1266 Death of Mahmud and accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban (p. 73). 

1268 Accession of Maravarman Knlnsekhara Fandya (p. 486). 

1268 — 9 Suppression of disorders in the Punjab (p. 77). 

^ 1270 Restoration of Lahore and re-estahlishment of provincial government 

in the Punjab (p. 77). 

1271 Death of Karan Singh I of Jaisalmer (p. 531). 
t 1279 y^Mughul invasion repelled. Rebellion of Tughi-il in Bengal (pp. 79, 

' 1280 Suppression of Tughiil’s I’ebellion, Bughra Khan, Balban’s second 
son, appointed to the goveniment of Bengal (pp. 80-1). 

1282 Abdication of Jaitm Singh and accession of Hamira in Ranthambhor 
(p. 516). 

i 1285 i^j^'Muhammad Khan, Balban’s elder son, slain by the Mughuls (p. 82). 

♦ 1287 Death of Balban and accession of Mu‘izz-ud-din Kaiqubad. Mughul 
invasion repelled. Massacre of Mughuls and ‘Hew Muslims’ 
(pp. 82-5). 

T 1288 >yr'Meeting between Kaiqubad and his fathei’, BughiH Khan of Bengal 
(pp. 85-6> 

1290 ^Death of Kaiqubad and accession of Jalal-ud-din BTruz Khalji 
(pp. 87, 91). 
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1201— 2^/‘Rcln!lli«m i>f 8iipiirc«.-crt (piii 

Dviktii tif mill ncccs'-iun iif Ilidni-iKl-diii Kuikslun 

ill Ik-iig:il (|i. 2G1). 

1202’ • Mnsrhul invsiHuiii. Klisiyi iiivaiIo.s Mfilmi nnd captures 

Jlliika (xh 9 . 1 ). 

I>estli of Xurasimlm III and accession of Rallula I1I| Uoysala 
< 11 . 4S4}. 

12^4 'AIu-nd-<Kn inviulcs tlio kingdom of licqgir, in tlic llcccan (p]i. 0G*>7 )l 
129ri Inldu tsiugli Blmti is elected Kuinil of Jiiiiinlmcr (p. 932). 

121>G 3Iunlcr of Hruz and ncccsdon of *Aln-ud-iUn Miiliainmad (ii. OS). 
1207 ' Conquest of Oiijarut ( 11 . 100). 

1299 Tile Miigliuls invade India nnd are defrated licfnre Delhi (p. 102 ]l 

1300 • -Siege of Rmitlminblior. Rvlicllioii of Aknl Kliuii impprcssod. llo- 

bcllion of Iiryl Slaulu mipxircfiKcd (xiik ]aV4)L 

1301 Cnxiture of Kniithaniblior bj *Alu-nd-d!n Khayi (p. 917). 

1302—3 « *CVixitiiroof Cliitor. Failure of nn cxxicdition to Wnrangnl. Mugliul 
iuTn«ion (iqi. lOS-9). 

Death of Kabsuus nnd accession of Sbams-ud^Iln Finiz Sbuh in 
Dcngnl (xK 201 ]l 

1302 Mugbul invasion rc]wllcd by Tngldiiq fpii. 1 1 1-2). 

ItiOO— 7 Expedition of Kufiir (Mnlik Niiib; to Dei^r (fi. 112 )l 

‘Alu-nd-diu establiriics bin anthority in M&nvar (p. 114]l 
) g07— S Muglinl invasion Fopcllcd (xk 1 12X 
130S Exxicdition to WorangaL rratuxianidnidcvu II anbrnits and pays 
tribute (pp. 114-9). 

1310 ' 'Expcditiniii under Iblnlik Eiiiby into tbo Pcniiisubu Caxitiiro of 

Dvanivutixinni nnd Madura. Mosque liuHt at Raineswnnun. fSnli- 
mission of the Puiidyn and Kcmln kingdoms fxk 1 1 OX 
Ghlyfis-ud-inn Bnhiidur nssnines sovereignty in Eiisteni Bengal 
(P.201X 

131 1 Death of Alamvnnnan ICnlnBCkliaTn Pfindya (jk 4S0X 

1313 tihah AOr^ enters tJic servioo of Sinlia Dora of Kashmir (x). 277X 
1316 Death of *A]urnd-<1m and accession of Hhilifdi-ud-diii 'Uninr. Dmth 
of Malik Knib. Dcqiosition of ‘Umar end ucce»iiou of Qutb-ud-din 
Mubarak (xqi. 110-20X 

-1317 Mubarak's ci^cdition to Deogjir. Onpture and death of Ilarpal 
(p. 121X 

1316—0 Bobelllon of Asad-nd-din (p. 121X 

Death of flrus nnd aoccBsion of Bhfliflb-ud-dln Bugbra in AVestom 
BengnL BnghriL is diqioscd by Bali&dur (xk 2U1X 
1320 •s/ilxader of Alnbarak and usariuition of Kflsir-nd-diii Kbusrar. 
. Dofoat and dcatli of Klinsrav and geecsd on irfJQIiiyTuhud-dtn 
Jj^oC^nq (Ghnsi Malik) 194-OX - 

1821 Eimodition to Wnnuigal under Miihammad Jannn (Ulqgli KhunX 
l/Bcbdlion of Mnbammnd (pp. 130-lX 

1823 Bocond oiqpoditiim to Wnrangnl under Muhammad. CSafitaro of 

Fratupamdradova XL Mqgfanl invasion (pp. 181-2X 
Nnrir-ud-din asoends tbo thrme in Woatom Bengal (p 2G1X 

1824 Pbrua EDifilih expedition to Bengal (pp. 182-8^ 2G1-2X 
1329 Death of Urns nnd aeeosBion of Muhammad (pp. ISMiX 

' Ohiyiis-ud-dih BahSdiir restored in Western Bmgal (p. 202X 
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1326 Rebellion of Gui’shasp (p. 140). 

Qadr Khan governor of Western Bengal (p. 262). 

1327 y^apital transfen'ed from Dellii to DaulatabM (pp. 140-1). 

1328 Rebellion of Kislilu Khan in Multan. Invasion of India by ‘Ala-ud- 

din Tamasbirin the Mnglml (pp. 142-3). 

1329 v^Ti'anspoi’tation of the inhabitants of Delhi to Daulat^bad. Issue of 

fictitious currency (pp. 144-6). 

1330 Bahi-am acguii'es the government of Eastern Bengal (p. 262). 

1331 Rebellion of Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur in Bengal (p. 147). 

1333 Punitive expedition in the Doab (p. 147). 

1334 Rebellion of Sayyid Jalal-ud-^n Ahsan in Madura (p. 149). 

1335 Muhammad leaves Delhi for Madura. He retires from Warangal. 

Rebellion in Lahore suppressed by Klivaja Jahau (pp. 149-52). 

1336 Eamine. Foundation of Sargadwari. Rebellion of Kusrat Khan at 

Bidar (pp. 152-4). 

Foundation of Vijayanagar (p. 489). 

1337 — 8 Expedition into the Himalaya. Capture of Kagarkot. Failure of the 

expedition (p. 155). 

1338 — 9 Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah proclaims his independence in Bengal 

(pp. 156, 262). 

1339 Death of Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah' and accession of ‘Ala-ud-din 

Udauji Shah in Madui'a (p. 149). 

Death of Sangama I and accession of Harihara I in "Vijayanagar 
(p. 378). 

1339 — 40 Rebellion of ‘AJi Shah Kar in the Deccan (p. 156). 

1340 Rebellion of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk in Oudh (pp. 156-8). 

Death of Udauji Shah and accession of Qutb-ud-(hn Firuz Shah in 
Madura. Death of Fiinz Shah and accession of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Muhammad Damaghan Shah in Madura (p. 149). 

1340 — 1 Rebellion of Malik Shahu Lodi in Multan (p. 160). 

Accession of *Ala-ud-din ‘Ali Shah in Bengal (p. 262). 

1342 Ibn Batutah leaves Delhi on his mission to Cliina (p. 163). 

Death of Vira Ballala III, Hoysala, at Tzichinopoly (p. 488). 

1343 Muhammad’s expedition into the districts of Sunam, Samana, 

Kaithal, and Guhram (p. 164). 

Accession of Haji Shams-ud-^n Iliyas, Bhangara, in Bengal (p. 262). 

1344 Amval in Delhi of the envoy of the CaliiJh al-Hakim III (p. 164). 
Rebellion in Kara (p. 165). 

Death of Ghiyas-ud-din Damaghan Shah and accession of Kasir-ud- 
din Damaghan ShMi in Madura (p. 150). 

1345 Rebellion of the centurions in Gujarat. Muliammad leaves Delhi for 

Gujarat, and suppresses the rebellion (pp. 166-7). 

1346 Kanhayya Kaik establishes his independence in Wai’angal. Tira 

BallSla III of Dvaravatipura founds Vyayanagar. Rebellion in 
Daulatabad: Isma'il Mukh proclaimed king of the Deccan. Mu- 
hammad besieges Daulatabad (pp. 168-9). 

Shah Mirza ascends the throne of Kashmir under the title of 
Shams-ud-din (p. 277). 

1347 Rebellion of Taghi in Gujarat. ‘Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah proclaimed 

king of the Deccan (pp. 169-70, 372-3). 

. 1348 Muliammad besieges Gimar in Kathiawar (pp. 171-2). 
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irA^ Capture of Gimur (p. 1?2). 

^.\tb of Sliain.'s-tifl-tliii and ni-oe3>-«ioii of J:ini-*Iiid in Ivuslimlr (p. 277). 
loTiO -^Slulinmnuid invaikM Sind (p. 72). 

Deposition of Jaiiisliid and nrvession of *A1&-nd-<lin in Ka!«limlr 
(p.277). 

1351 <sxDcat1i of Muliaminnd and accession of Ifirflz {jup, 172-3). 

1353 — i- Piruz Rli&lfs finst expedition to Bengal (pp. 17G, 2C3). 

13t‘>4 Death of Ilaribora I and accession of Bnk^ I in Yijnjnnagar 
fp. 378). 

1350 foimdation of Ilissur (p. 170). 

Death of NSsir-nd-clin Damagliiin Shall and accession of *£dil ShOh 
in Madnni (ii. IHO). 

13.77 Death of Xlijus and accesaion of Sikandar in Bengal (p. 263). 

I35<i Dc-ath afBahninn Shsih and accession of Mnhnmniad I Balimanl in 
the Deccan (p. 370). 

1359 1 *'Flruz Shah's second expedition to Bengal (pp. 177-8| 208-4). 

Dcatli of *Ahi-nd-din and ocoesdon of Shfliab-nd-din in Kodinur 
(p.27R). 

13G0 - yTirSz SIia!i|8 expedition to Orissa (ppi 178-0). 

Death of *Adil Shah and accession of l^tkhr-nd-dTii Sluhiinik Shall 
in 5fttdiini (p. 150), 

Mulmnimad I, Bahniaiii, invades Tclingaiia (pi 370). 

1301 , Gaptnre of Kfingra, or Xogarkoti bj Shah (p. 170), 

1302 * IirOz Shah^ first expedition into Sind (p. 180)l 

Mnhainmod 1, Bahman^ again invades TcIingSnn. Rchcllion of 
Bahram Kliau Slazandoran! in Dnnlatsibnd (pp. 370-80). 

1303 Firuz SliuIA second expeditiun into Sind (ji, 181). 

1304 Death of Rilnu Uamir Singli and accession of Kliet Singli (p. 620). 

1305 Mnliammod I, Bubmanli invades Vyojanogar and defeats Bnkka I. 

It is stipoiated in the treaty of pcaco that in future aars non- 
combatants shall not bo molested (pp. S81-3X 
130G Suppression of iho rebellion of Boliram Khun Muzandaifinl 
(fill. 382-3). 

1807 Completion of tho great mosqno at Gulbaiga (jl 888). 

1372—8 Dcatii of Slnbanik BlUih and acocssion of '‘^a-ud-din Sikandar Shah 
in ]Madnra (p. 150). 

1377 Rebellions in Etuwah and Katdir (p. 182 )l 

Extinction of tho Muslim dynasty of Madura by Bnkka 1 of Yya- 
yanagar(pLl50). 

Dcatli of Mulininmad I and aocosslon of Migaliid BnhmauT Q[k 883). 

1378 Death of Bhihab-ud-dm and ooeession of Qatb-nd-din in Kashmir 

(P.278)l 

Assassination of M^jaihid and nooesrion of DfiodBahmanL AsBassi- 
nation of Dand and neocssion of Muhammad 1I| Bohmaid (pl 384}. 
1880 Suppression of the rebellion in Khtehr {p. 168). 

1382 Ihdopcndenao of Riga Almuidi or Malik R^Ri in Khundcdi (pu204), 
Deatt of Ranu Khet Siogh and aocosrion of lokhfi Singh (p. 626). 

1887 Ffrus permitB his son to be prooliiiniod under the title of Nadr-nd- 

ffin Muhammad Shah (p. 184)l 

1888 Depotition of Muhammad Shah. Death of Ftras and ooeession of 

Ginyita-ud-^ Toghlnq II (pp. 18^ 189 )l 
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1389 Death of Tughluq II and accession of Abu Bakr (p. 190). 

1390 Expulsion of Abu Bakr and restoration of Muhammad (p. 191). 

1391 Rebellion in Gujamt. Zafar Khan appointed governor (pp. 191-2). 

1392 Rebellion in Etilwah (p. 192). 

Dilavar Khiin governor of Malwa (p. 349). 

1393 Rebellions in Etfiwah and Mewat (p. 192). 

Malik Sarwar, Khvaja Jalmn establishes his independence and 
founds the kingdom of Jaunpur (p. 251). 

Death of Sikandar and accession of Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah in 
Bengal (p. 264). 

1394 Death of Muliammad and accession of ‘Alii-ud-din Sikandar. Death 

of Sikandar and accession of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. Rebellion in 
the Punjab suppressed by Sarang Khiin. Nusrat Khan proclaimed 
king under the title of Nasir-ud-din Kiisrat Shfih (pp. 192-4). 

Death of Qutb-ud-din and accession of Sikandar in Kashmir (p. 279). 

1395 — 6 Rebellion of Sarang Khiin in the Punjab (p. 194). ' 

1396 Muzaffar I establishes his independence in Gujai’iit (p. 295). 

Rebellion of Baha-ud-din of Sugar in the Deccan (pp. 385-6). 

1397 Death of Riina Lakha Singh and accession of Mokalji (p. 527). 
v/Pir Muhammad, son of Timur, captures Uch (p. 194).^ 

Death of Muhammad II and accession of Ghiyas-ud-din Bahmani. 
Deposition of Ghiyas-ud-din and accession of Shams-ud-din. 
Deposition of Shams-ud-dln and accession of Fii*uz ShMi Bahmani 
(pp. 386-7). 

1398 Pir Muhammad captures Multan (p. 194). 

Mallu becomes supreme in Delhi (p. 195). 

Timur Lang crosses the Indus and invades India. He appears 
before Delhi, defeats Mahmud and Mallu and plunders and 
devastates the city (pp. 195-9). 

Invasion of the Deccan by Harihara II of Vijayanagar and Narsingh 
of Kherla. Rebellion of the Kolis in the Deccan crushed by Firiiz 
Bahmani (p. 387). 

1399 ' ^ Timui-’s retreat (pp. 199, 200). 

Death of Nusrat Shah. Suppressions of rebellions in Bayana, Katehr, 
and Btawah (p. 201). 

Death of Malik Sai'war and accession of Ibrahim Shah to the throne 
of Jaunpur (p. 251). 

Death of Raja Ahmad and accession of Kasli’ Khan in Kliandesh 
(p. 296). 

Firiiz Bahmani defeats Harihara II, invades Vijayanagar, and en- 
slaves large numbers of the Hindu population ^p. 387-9). 

Defeat of Nareingh of Kherla (pp. 390-1). 

1400 Mallu leads an expedition into Btawah (p. 201). 

Firaz Bahmani founds Firuzabad, on the Bhima (p. 391). 

Har Singh Tomar captures Gwalior from the Muslims (p. 533). 

1401 Mahmud Shah returns to Delhi (pp. 201-2). 

Pact between Muzaffar I of Gujarat, Dilavar Khan of Malwa, Kasir 
Khan of Khandesh, and Harihara II of Vijayanagar against Firiiz 
Bahmani (p. 391). 

Death of Mubarak and accession of Ibrahim Shah in Jaunpur 

(pp. 202, 261). 
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3Ia1iniiiiI liini^clf in Kinianj. Mnllil rptnni'S fnim Knniii^ 

to I^clhi fpjiL 202, 2.>1). 

Msillil iittonipU to ircoTcr Utmlior fp. 202). 
l-tiia Miillfi makes n ^Gcnlld unsui-ccssftil attempt to reenrer Gwnlior 

(p. 202). 

licliolliiin of Tatar Klifm in Gi^ardiQii 205 )l 
U til Miillii lieriogcs EtTiwnli, and Knnaiu (p. 202). 

Usurpation of Gancsli in Bengal fp. 200), 
l-in.” r>oat1i of AlnlliL ^^lalimiirl Shall Totnms to Delhi nl the invitation of 
Danlnt Khan Lodi (p, 203), 

HOO Expcvlitions to SamOua and Kananj. IlirahTni Shah of Jnunpnr 
capturcH Knnaiu fiqn 203, 232). 

Death iif Dfliimr Ivlian and accession of nualiniig Shall in Iklalmt 
(p. 34nX 

Death of Ilnrilmra II and aoocs&ion of Bukkn II in Vyiqrnnngnr. 
Hniz Biihman! invades Vyajanogar, onfilnves ri0,000 nindns, and 
ciimpchs Biihka to give him a daughter in nmniago (pp, 301-3}l 
1407 Diruliiiu Shall of Jaunpnr captures Sainblml and Bnmn (p, 203). 

^luznlTar of Giynrat invades Malirn and captures Iluahang Sliali 
(]'P- 349). 

] tns ^fahmud Shall rccovcni Bnnin and Sanihlml from Ibraldm Sliah and 
IliffRar from ICIiisr Khan (pin 203-4), 

Death of Bnkka II and accession of Dovnrfija I in Vynjranagar 
(p. 394). 

Death of Chonda Rather and accession of his son, Banmall (p. 023). 
1400 Khizr Klian bedeges DcUii (in 204). 

1410 Kliizr Khan captures Rohtak (p. 204 )l 

Death of A*znm and acoesaion of Saif-ud-din Uamza in Bengal 

(p. 206), 

1411 Khizr Khan captures Khrnaid, besieges Ikfnhmud Sliah in Sirl, and 

captures FtrGzabad (p. 204 ]l 

Death of Mnznflhr I and acec^on of Alimad 1 in Gtyarat (jn 290). 

1412 D&itli of Hamza and accession of Shihab-ud-dln Bajuzid in Bengal 

(p. 200). 

Finiz Bahmani invades and ravages Gondvrfuia (p. 393), 

1413 Deatli of Mahmud at Knithnl and failure of the house of Tughlnq. 

Daulat Khan Lodi remains in autlioritj at DcIIi! (jk 204). 

Death of DevorOja I and ncoesrion of ^ra Vyoya in Vyajonngar 
894), 

1414 Kliiar EIiBn captures Delhi and ascends the throne (p. 204). 

Death of GaneA and ocoossion of Jalul-nd-din Muhammad Sliah in 

Bengal (p. 207). 

1415 Siqqnession of the zebdiion of Malik Tqghan In Sirldnd (p. 207)l 

1416 M^ Tnghan ngainrohdi^ hat sabmits (p. 207). 

Death of Bihondar ond aeoesuon of *AB Shah in Endunir (p. 280). 

1417 Furus Bohnuud invades Tdingfinn (p 808), 

' 1416 Suppresdon of the lebdlion of Har Siugh of Eatehr. Expedition 
to Etaunh. ExpedliionB to Edl ai^ SambhoL IGiiv Khan 
bed^ges Badanu (ppi SS07-0)l 

Kraz ^hmoni invadu Yyajpinagiir, but is dofented and oaq^od 
(pp. 808-4X ^ 
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1410 Ehizr Kliiin raiacB iho ricgo of Bndaiui (p. 208). 

Alimod I of Giyariit inrados Miilwa and defeats Hn8hang(iqi. 298, 860). 

1420 Isliim Khiin Lodi supprossos n rebdlion in tlio Puiyab. Eqio^tion 

to KoH and Etavmli, and invasion of Eatolir. Suppression of the 
Tobollion of Malik Tughnn in Sirhind (pp. 208 J)). 

Death of ‘Ali Shah and accession of Zain-ul>‘Abidiii in Kashmir 

(p.281). 

1421 Expeditions into Movr&t and to EtOmih. Death of Ehisr Ehfln and 

accession of Mu'isz-nd-din Mnbarak Shah. Bobellion of Josrat the 
Kliokar (pp. 200-11). 

1422 Suppression of tho rohellion of Josrat (pp. 21 1-2)l 
Expedition of Hudiang of Malvra to Orissa (pp. 208, 850): 

Ahmad I of Giyorat invados Malira and besieges Maudu (pp. 208, 

861): \ 

Rohellion of Ahmad Khan Bahmani. Ho defeats tho royal troq» 
Deposition of Rrux and accession of Alimod Shah BohmonL 
Doatli of Firus (pp. 894-6). 

Ahmad 1 of tho Deccan besic^gos Kherla, and is attacked by 
Hndiong of Malwn, whom ho defeats (pp. 861-^ 800): 

1428 Invasion of Katchr. Josrat again rohols. ShoiU 'Ali of Eabnl 
plundon Multan. Mubarak marchos to tlio rdief of Gwalior, 
which is besieged by Hiisliang of Mniwa (p: 212)l 
Alimod Bahmani invades Vyayanogar, massacres enormous numbers 
of Uindup, and compels Vun Vyaya to imy tribute (pp. 897-8). 
Famine in tlio Deccan (p. 898): 

1424 Mubarak returns to Dellii and invados Katohr. Ahmad Bahmani 
invades Tolingnna and captures Warangol (p. 899). 

1426 Suppression of the robollion of Jnlfil Khan and ‘Abd-ul-Qadir in 
Mewat (p. 218). 

Ahmad Bahmani recovers Moliur and Knlam in Borar, and halts at 
Ellichpnr (p: 390). 

1426 Expedition into Mewat and snppresdon of tlie rebellion of Muham- 

mad Khuu Auhodi of Bayana (p. 218): 

1427 Mubarak returns to DdUiL Muhammad Khan AuhaiB escapes ond 

recovers Baynno. Es^edition to Bi^ana. Hostilities between 
Mubarak and Ibrahim Shah of Jannpur (pp: 213-4). 

1428 Retreat of Ibiflhim Shah of Jaunpnr. Expedition to Gwalior. 

Recovery of Bayana. Rebellion in Mewat. Josrat the Khokar in 
robdlion (pp. 214^ 262). 

Ahmad Bahmani mordios to rocovor tribute from Kherla, but 
refrains from attacking Husboag of Mfilwa who is besieging the 
fortresa He retreats; Hushaqg follows^ and is attadeed and 
defeated by Ahmad (pp. 800, 400). 

1420 Espeditions to Gwalior, Atfagfith, and Rapri Rebdlion of FfilOd 
Klinn in Bhatinda (pp. 215-6). 

War between the Deccan and Gqjarat (pp. 208-0^ 400 ]l 
Atimiiii Bahmani transfen his capital from Ghilboiga to TB’iin.r 
(FL400). 

1480 Siege of Bhatinda (p. 210)l 

Zafkr Khiin of Gejarat defeats the army of the Deccan (pp. 299, 
400-1)1 
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1431 ShaiVli 'AH «if Kabul n4i(-vc'« KiihVl Hi IHiritiiiiliu nii«1 defeats 

and rlsiv** I'-I.'lni KliSin Loilx near Mulisin. Slinikli 'All captures 
Taluniba. Kelicllinn of ITilad KIiuii (|ii>. 217- RX 
Dr-:itli nf J:dri1-iifl-<iiii and nccco'^iun of SSImiiiMirl-dni Ahmad in 
BcnsrrJ ip. 2ii7;. 

1432 Muh'&nik marches into the PniOrdi and dKiicracs his enemies. 

■Ta^rat npiiii rchcK Keliellion of tlalfil Khun in Mcirfit MipprcfUKsd 
by Mniranik {\k 21 R). 

riimp!rtirm of llidar, tlic new capital of the Deccan fp. 402). 

I4r3 Sluiikh 'AH cax)tim*i Taihorc. Slnlslrak rccorenc the Puiyah. 
Capture Ilf liliiltfnda from Ffilfid Khan (]». 22iK 
IIii*>liane' of Mfilwa annexes KnIpT (])p. 2-72. 3.72^ 

A^»a*><ixiatinn of Kunii r>1nkaiji and acceNsfim of llilnu Kiimblin 

tl*. 

1434 Assio'-inatioii of Midslnik and necesdim nf Mnhninniail Shah. Orcr- 
tlirow of the ministcri haimr-iil-Miilk (pp. 220-1), 

143.7 Deiith of HiiMiang hhah of MrUan and accession of Ghnxni KliEn 
tpa 3al2)a 

143>j Tlie couiitr}*’ of the Kliokiirs devastated ;pL 222). 

MuhmGfl Klia^i usurps tiie tlironc of (pp. 223, 3.73\ 

Death of Ihnllnm and accession of ^lalimfiil Shah in Jnunpnr 
(p. 252). 

Death of Ahmad nahmani and accession of 'AlQ-ud-dlii Ahmad 
(|i]i. 402, 40.7). 

1437 'AlS-nd-din Ahmail Dahnmni c**tniilishes his authority in tho 

Konkan (ii. 40.7). 

1438 Ahnxud 1 of Gujarat invades Mfilwa in tlie iiitcrcatji of Mas'Gd Khan 

Ghuri (pik SOCk 3.73-4). 

Kaslr Khun of Khfindesh invades Berar, hut is defeated 1^ tlie 
amy of tho Deccan (pp. 40.7-0 )l 

1440 Mahmtid 1 of Slulwa marches to Delhi, hut is onmiicllcd to retire 

(ppi 223-4, 354-5). 

Usurpation ^ Sahra Langfih (Qut1>-ud-din) in Multfin (p. 603^ 

1441 Dcatli of 'Adil Khiin I and accession of MulKlrak Klifiii in Kliundesh 

(p.300). 

1442 Death of Ahmad and accession of Xarir-nd-din Maiimfid in Bengal 

(P.2G7). 

Death of Ahmad I and ncoessiou of Mnlinmmad 1 in Gi\jaTut 
(p. 300). 

Mahmnd I of Giyariit invades tlio dondnions of Kiimbho, Rana of 
Ghitor (p. 855). 

1443 Unliamniad I of Malwa retreats from Gliitor and is followed by 

Rfinil Kumbha, Imt defeats him (p. 865)b 
Dovaiiiya IT of Vyayansgar invato (Im Deoenn, but is expdiod 
(p.407). 

1444 Death of Muhammad Shah and acoesrion of '£lam Shah (pi 225 )l 
W ar betweon Malwa and Jannpnr (pp. 253^ 366). 

Deaili of Ronmall and expiUon of tho B&htors from Mowor. 
AceosBion of Jodha Bolitor (pi 528), 

1446 Mahmud I of Malwa monihos to BatBo between bis foreos 

and those of Mahmud of Jannpnr (p^ 365-6 )l 


43—2 
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1446 ■ War between Gujarat and Bana Kumbha (p. 300). 

Mahmud I of Malwa again invades the dominions of Bana Kumbha 
(p. 356), 

Defeat of the Foreigners of the army of the Deccan in the Konkan. 
Massacre of the Foreigners by the Deccanis at Chakan (pp. 408-9), 

1447 ‘Alani Shah decides to make Budaun his residence (p. 225). 

1448 ‘Alam Shah retires to Budaun (p. 225). 

Oliachakdeo Jadon succeeds ns Bawal of Jaisalmer (p. 533). 

1450 Mahmud I of Mfilwa invades Gujarat (pp. 301, 356). 

1451 Buhlul Lodi ascends the throne, which ‘Alam Shah resigns to him 

(pp. 226-7). 

Death of Muhammad I and accession of Qutb-ud-din in Gujarat(p. 301). 
Qutb-ud-chn defeats Mahmud I of Mrdwa (pp. 301-2, 356). 

1452 Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur attacks Dellii, but .is aifeated by Buhlul 

(pp. 229, 253). 

1453 Defeat of the army of Gujarat at Kagaur by Bana Kiimbha (j). 302). 

1454 Mahmud I raids the Hara Bajputs and collects tribute from Daud 

Khan of Bayana (p. 356). 

He invades the Deccan, but is obliged to retire (p, 356). 

1455 ^ Mahmud I laj’s waste the countrj' of Bana Kumbha, and recovers 

Ajmer (pp. 356-7). 

1456 Qutb-ud-din of Gujarat invades and ravages the dominions of Bana 

Kumbha (p. 302). 

Bebellion of Jalal Kliau and Sikandar Khan in Telingana. Mahmud I 
of Malwa invades the Deccan but retires (p. 409). 

Death of Qutb-ud-din and accession of Husain I in Multan (p. 503). 

1457 Death of Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur and accession of Muhammad 

Shah : Muhammad makes peace udth Buhlul Lodi. Benewal of 
hostiliti^ (pp. 230-1, 254). _ 

Death of ‘Adil Khan I and accession of ‘Adil Khan II in Khandesh 
(p. 300). 

Qutb-ud-din again invades the dominions of the Bana (p. 302). 

1458 Death of Muliammad Shah of Jaunpim and accession of Husain Shah 

(pp. 231, 255). 

Death of Qutb-ud-din and accession of Daud in Gujarat. Deposition 
of Daud and enthronement of Mahmud I, Begarha (p. 303). 

Death of ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad and accession of Humayun Bahmani. 
Suppression of the rebellion of Jalal^ Khan and Sikandar Khan 
(p. 410). 

1459 Jodha Bahtor founds Jodhpur (p. 523). 

1460 Death of Mahmud and accession of Bukn-ud-din Barbak Shah in 

Bengal (p. 268). 

1461 Death of Humayun Bahmani and accession of Nizam Shah Bahmani 

(p. 412). 

1462 Mahmud I of Malwa invades the Deccan, and Mahmud Begarha of 

Gujarat marches to the assistance of Nizam Shah of the Deccan 
(pp. 304, 358, 412-3). 

1463 Mahmud I of Malwa again invades the Deccan, but is compelled by 

Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat to retire (pp, 305, 358, 413). 

Death of Nizam Shah Bahmani and accession of Muhammad III in 
the Deccan (p. 413). 
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1 ••f M?!'*,: llnxiA Ki:iiiMi.i hi K«iiiMr'*<Mrli 

‘p. “V* - 

Kxpi Ihiiiii »r 11r ihi Sh'ili iif ilunniiMr Mfiii Shiicli nf 

(lU -hiir p. 'J-V« . 

Ir- Wy i-f iKMii- li«'lu«*wi HI cif the Pcn^nii mid 

>!.ihiisr:il 1 of Mriln-i'p. nri!>;. 

!ninn<1 III of the Iteccan un^^uciT-'fiilly iit tempts to nscorcr 
KItSa 4iji.3riP.4Mv 

I Ilf Mfiluii niTivfS um liivny fnnii Alu: S I'ld Uip Tiiiiurid 

ji. :««iv 

M*--> Miiliiii'l*! 1 (if Malir.i r.iiiN Kuoliwfir.i und r..]ilun*< Kandira 

jiji r>ri'i*riO , 

/.* i-*inatinn i-f Ur.iir. KiiinMm aiid nf Jiumnli (p. 32S). 

MijP 1ic.iUi Ilf M:iIi!iii 1(I I iif Mfiltta niid ni*LT<i**ioii of GliiyAs-ud-iIln 
ipp. 3ii5, riiJ'i. 

>{fdiiiifid (t&vrm inarelic'i into tin! K<m1;:in to rc<i>la1i1i'«1i tlio 
i oSliiirily Ilf Miihiiiiiiiind III n.diiiiiiit ijv 414;. 

M7P !>• :itii of Z:iin-n1-‘AMdin mid :u>i‘ejiHii!i of llutdiir Slifili in Kfl^1lnl1r 
jv . 

MsiLinud IfC^Mrliu of (iiijarat cajitiiFfs Gini3r and min|ich tlio 
r|iiida«.iiiin c1ii(<f to nrn-jit 1-ilmii (p. 300 
1471 Maliinnil ISwirlta of tfujAtitt hiv«idp<« Sind i]>. 
lt7'2 B'lldfd bull m.irclic'i a;r-un>t llni*.iiii Slifili L-inj;aIi of MidUiii(pp. 
231, TiIM:. 

Iientli of lliiidnr Sltrdi nnd acrc.-«<iiiii of Iliivnu HiMi in Kndimlr 
^p. 

Msdinifid fiftvfin rvtnni*) to Bldnr uHor r(M.*«la1>llMlird tlio 

mitlinrity of Midininiiind III Ihdimmil in tlic Ko:.ksin. Malik 
lln^un inradc-c Urii><i| n*-cstn1ili«lic4 llio llnjn, uiid cipturcA 
Itnjamiindr; for Mulmminml III llaliinnni I'pjt. 41 .%0^ 
lleljninm i« taken and the llrja. llirhun:i| i-i deposed. Famine in the 
Hcecaii (pji. 41I1 -T]l 

1473 IIiPAin Shrill nf Juiiiiinir upjicAni liefnre Ilelhl, Init defrateil hy 

lluhlul Lodi (pji. 23l-2| 2ofl]L 

Mahmixil Hcgarlm of Giijnral dcstmyii the teiiijilc of llwarka 'ji. 307). 

1474 Iln-siun of Jnnnjmr ogaiii invades the hiiigAlmn Delhi, hnt is 

defeated and compelled to retire (jiji. 232, 230). 

Death of Dfirbah and accession of Bhiitiis-ud-diii Ydsiif in llcngnl 
(JK 2G0). 

1476 Ilnsain of Jannjmr again invades the kingilotn of Delhi, Imt h 
defeated at Siklicm, nnd retires to EUlvmh (pp. 232, 250). 
Muhammad III, BuhmnnL invades Tcling&na (p. 417)i 
1478 Death of *Alam Shfdi in Badnun (i^ 234, 250). 

Muhammad III, Bahmani; invades Oiisu and compels tho Riga of 
Jiypur to submit to him (p. 417). 

Mnhnnimnd 111 recovers Rs^nmundty (p. 417). 

1470 Hnsniii of Jannpiir again invades tho kin^om of Delhi, Imt is 
defeated and pursued by BiililGI, who recovers EtlLvali, invades 
Jannpnr, ospcls Husain and annoscs Uio kingdom of Jauiipnr 
(pp. 234, 257-8)1 

Mubammad III, Balimnn^ invades tho Caniatic (pp. 418-0). 
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1480 Subdivision of the four tarafs^ or provinces, of the Deccan into 

eight. Cons))iracy against Maliniud Gfivun (p. 419). 

Sangi-am Shah, Gond, succeeds in Garha-Katanga (p. 53G). 

1481 Death of Yusuf and acce-ssion of Sihandar. Dciiosition of Sikandar 

and accession of Jalrd-ud-dTii Falli Shfih in Bcngjxl (p. 2G8). 
jMurder of Mahmud Guvan in the Deccan (p. 420), 

1482 Dcatli of ]\[u1iaminad III and accession of Mahmud Bahmanl 

(p. 422). 

1484 Slalnnud Bcgarlia of Gujarat captures Chamj)ancr (p, 310). 

148G Buhlfil jdaces his son, Barbak, on the throne of Jaunpur (p. 234). 

Assassination of Fath Shfih and usurpation of Bfirbak, the eunuch, 
in Bengal. Death of Barbak and accession of Malik Indll, luruz 
Shrdi in Bengal (pp, 2G8-9). 

Man Singh Pariliar .succeeds as Baja of Gwalior (p. 534). 

1488 Death of Jodha Ilfihtor and succcs.sion of Snrajinall ( 1 . 523). 

1489 Death orBuhhll and acce*?sion of Sikandar Shfili. Death of Firuz 

and accession of Nusir-ud-din ^lahmud in Bengal (p. 270). 

Death of IIa.san Shah and acccs.sion of Muhammad Shah. Deposition 
of Muhammad Shah and accession of Fath Shah in Kashmir 
(p. 285). 

1490 Murder of Malnnud and usurpation of SidI Badr, Muzaffar Shuh, in 

Bengal (p, 270). 

Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk of Ahmadnagnr, Yusuf ‘Adil Khun of 
Bljfipur, and Fathulirih *Imad-ul-Mulk of Bcnir declare their 
independence (pi>. 425-6). 

Qasim Barid becomes lieutenant of the Bahmanl kingdom (p, 427). 

1491 Kcbellion of Bahadur Gllaiil in the Konkan (pp, 311, 427). 

1493 Death of Muzaffar and accession of ‘Ala-ud-dln Husain in Bengal 
(p. 270). 

. Slahmud Begarha of Gujarat complains to JIahmud Bahmanl of the 
depredations of Bahadur Gilanl (p. 427). 

1494,^ Sikandar Lodi defeats Husain of Jaunpur and pm*sucs him into 
Bihar (p. 238). 

Bahadur GilunI is defeated and slain in tho_ Konkan (pix. 311, 427). 

1497 llcstomtion of Muhammad Shrdi in Kashmir (p. 2S7). 

1498 Husain Shfih of Bengal invades Assam (pp. 271-2). 

Restoration of Fath Shrdi in Kashmir (p. 287). 

1499 Sikandar Lodi marches from Jaunpur to Sambhal (p, 240). 
Restoration of Muhammad Shrdi in Kashmir (p. 287). 

1500 Death of Husain, the deposed king of Jaunpur (p. 258). 

Abdication of Gluyfis-ud-din and accession of NsTsir-ud-diu in Mfdwa 

(pp. 311,J1G3). 

1501 Death of ‘Adil Khan II and accession of Dfiud l^iun in Klifindesh 

(p. 313). 

1502 Death of Husain I and accession of Mahmud in Multan (p. 504). 

1503 Nusir-ud-dIn of Mfdwa raids the dominions of the Ranfi (p. 364). 

1504 Death of Qasim Barid at Bidar, and succession of his son, Amir *Ali 

Band. Death of Fathullrdi ‘Imad-ul-Mulk in Berar, and accession 
of his son ‘Ala-ud-din Hmfid Shah. Yusuf ‘Adil Shah attempts to 
establish the Shiah religion in Bijfipur but is expelled from his 
kingdom by a confederacy (p. 429). 
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' '^ik;iTs«! I.«li r.i]i:»:!V' MpiwlrVl K: nhijiiv:^ in 
in ivn.iH4i!. S:]; -.!ii|.ir Tt^ir (pp. 

VrsMsf SimIi M ISij:i2i*ir • |>. 4oO) 

irifii; Till' T’i*rtu/!U' ••pst.ililMiC*! nf riK'hiii '|i Jil2*. 

1 r» iT Til*' riirl'i/ii«’ti' I -t ll■1^•«lM il nil Soi'iilni 'i>. i'112- 

ir«iN LhiIi i-.iptiin-** Nunrar Jp|i. yiK-l}- 

Ilf IViiil ami iim-i'iiim of (ilutziii KliRii in Kliruifh'itli. Death 
«f iifiarni Kliuii iiTitl vIKiailiil until 'Aliitn Klifiii 

-V.ilil Klrm HI) in«t;illi'fl liy Mnliiniiil lii-jrarlia of Giyntfli 

-- .pji. 

* ' Di'itli Ilf f*an:l Kniinnll nmi nw<'*ioii firs.itiirr.iiii;i SiTi;:h (|i. ii2n}. 
ITi*!) Ilf Ahtiiad Nizran Shah and arroMiin nf hi'i hciiii IhirliAii 

Ni.’.ini Shrill I ill AhinMiln'iirar |i. -MO . 

Ai*ct- >ri cif l\ri'>hnaiK-r.»rrKya nf Vijaynnnpir (p. 

J.MO Dc.i:h Ilf ^\l1^l Khf.h nnil accro^iiiii of hi** hoii, InniriH *AcIil 
Shall, in Jhjilinir. Di'ath nf Klivuja Jahrm at rarcinlii ^p. 430). 
Tia* !N>rlii!riiL-**i' iMjilnn.' Giu. ImiiiViI *Aili1 Shah ri<nivi<i> it, hut 1*1 
•*h*>''lly .ifteHianD rtiv'Hiil hy Ihi* r<irliiirin"'0 I]!- 431). 
Kri-!ni:ir.iya of Vijayaiiainir iiivaiks Ihjripiirnnil the It&ii'hiir 

iKCih '|L 435). 

Iwi 1 I ie.ith nf Maliniiiil 1 ( llepirha of 1 1 iijarfit . anil nrcc.-<ioii of MnzaiTar II 
3iri-ri!. 

Di'atli of Nfi«ir-iiilHliii and uccc«**io!i of Mahiiiiid II in Miilnii (iiit. 
nPk 3n.-i;. 

1312 Diiinin.inco of the Kajputi and rvlK'Hinn of the Mitdiin nohlc^ in 
Mfilwa (|i]iL .300-7^ 

SulUii (juli (jntli-iiI-MuIk declarcii In'! imlcpctidcncc in Tclinpliin 
(p. 43«jl 

K'llo Sitandar Lodi FondH nil expedition into Jlnltra 215 

1514 Miihiiiud It FtitlirnH to Muiidii nnd mihmlU to the d'lxiilnaiicc of the 

Itnjpiiti fpp. 3G7**8]L 

Anixr ‘All lh>rid| MnlimGil Shah Bahinaiilf Ihirlirm NirAm Shrdi I, 
nnd Snl^n Qixll Qiith Shah invade Iiy:i]inr, lint are defeated hy 
lFni.lil ‘Adil Shfilii who cn]iturc!i Maliiiiuu Ilaliiiiaiih Amir ‘All 
llarid rccovcM po«<C!uion of Mahmud (|i. 430;. 

1516 ‘Hie Raiio of tho ViijpnF.’ Death of Sun^inuH and iicec^^hin of 

Gaiigtt Rfditor in M&rwar (ik GS3). 

1517 Dentil of Riknndnr and Roccivion of Ihruhini Shah IjihIi. Uchcllioii 

of Jalal Khan (pp. 84G-8). 

3i[ahmad II of Millwa fleen from Slfindfi and seeks the help of 
MnzalTnr 11 of Gi jar&i ngninst flio Kiypiits (pp. 310, 3fl8]L 

1518 Dcatli of Ilusaiu Sliuh and accession of Niislr-ud-din Nusrat Shall 

in Beneal (pi 272). 

MasaiTar II of Giynrat captures Mundu, massacres the Rajputs and 
restores Mhhmfld II (pp. 319, 368)l 
Death of Slahmud and ncccssiou of Ahmnd Bhuli Bidimnni in Bidur 
(p.431). 

Burhan Rixiim Sliilh 1 Invades Bernr and eaptnrcs Patliri (p. 435). 

y Ibrahim Lodi captures Gwalior from Blkramiyit Tomilr (p, 531). 
Biinii Sangmma Singli dofoats and captures MnhmOd II of Mrdwa 
near Giigmun (pp. 310-20^ 308-S). 
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1521 Muzaffiir II of Gujariit and ]\lalimud II of ]Mrdwa invade the 

dominions of Rfina Sangi'ania Singh and besiege Mandasor (pp. 
320-1). 

Death of Ahmad and accession of ‘Alilmd-din Shah JBahman! (p. 431). 
Isma'il ‘Adil Shah attempts to recover the Raichur Doab, but is 
defeated (p. 435). 

ShsTh Reg Arghun conquers Sind (p. 501). 

1522 Deposition of ‘Alil-ud-dlu and accession of Wali-Ullrdi Shfdi Bahnianl 

(p. 431). 

1624 13al>adur, son of Muzaffar II, leaves Gujarat and visits Rajasthan, 
Alewa^ Delhi, and Jaunpur (p. 321). 

Alliance bcUvecu Isina‘il ‘Adil Shfih and Burhiin Nizilm Shah I (p. 435). 
Death of ShiTIi Beg Ai'ghiin and accession of his son, Shfih Uusain, 
in Sind (p. 501). 

1525 Deposition of Wali-Ullfili and accession cf \^allmullah Sh“h Bahiuanl 
(p. 431). 

Burhaii Nizam Shfih I, ‘A..i-nu ,jj,. ‘Imfid Shfih, an 1 Amir ‘Ali Barld 
invade Bijfipur, but are defeated and c.\X)cllcd (i). 435). 

1520 i-. Battle of Pfinipat. Defeat and death of Ibrfihim Lodi. Zahir-ud-din 
I^luhammad Babur ascends the throne of Delhi (p. 250). 

Deposition of Muhammad Shfih and accession of Ibrnhlm I in 
Kashmir (p, 287). 

Death of Muzaffar II in Gujariit, and accc-ssiau of Sikandar. As-sas- 
sination of Sikandar and accession of Baht^f nr (pp. 322-4). 
Mahmud II of Mfilwa harbours the fugitive prince, Chand Khiin of 
Gujarat (p. 309). 

1527 Death of Ibrfihim I and enthronement of Niizuk Shah in Kashmir 

(p. 287). 

Flight of Kalinmllah Shan Bahmanl to Bijiipur, and, later, to 
Ahmadnagar. Accession of Amir ‘Ali Band Shah in Bidar (p)). 
431-2). 

Burhan Nizam Shah I and ‘Ali Band Shiih invade Berar and expel 
‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah, who appeals for help to Bahadur of 
Gujarat (p. 430). 

1528 The Portuguese reach Bengal (p. 273). 

Bahadur of Gujarat invades the Deccan (pp. 324-5, 430). 

Mirzu Shah Husain ArghQn captiu'cs Midtan (p. 605). 

1529 Deposition of Nazuk Shah and rcstoi-atiou of Muhammad in Kashnrir 

(IJ. 287). 

Baliiidur of Giyarat retires from the Deccan (pp. 325, 430). 

1630 [Death of Babur and accession of Humayun.] 

The Portuguese capture Daman (p. 325). 

Ismail ‘Adil Shah captures Amir ‘Ali Band and recovers the Raichur 
Doiib (pp. 430-7). 

Death of Krishuadevaraya and accession of Achyuta in Vijayanagar 
(p. 498). 

1531 Failure of a Portuguese attempt to capture Diu (p. 325). 

Bahadur of Gujarat, assisted by Muhammad of Khaudesh, captures 
Mandii and annexes the kingdom of Malwa (pp. 320-7). 

Burhan Nizam Shah I and Amir ‘Ali Band Shah invade Bijapur 
but ai'e defeated and expelled by Asad Khan Lari (p. 438). ’ 
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ir>,*?2 Oivjs-atijtiis figaiiist the RajprU in Mahv:i (p. 52S). 

As?i?^ination of Xiisrat Slifili anrl accession of ‘Ala-utl-din Firuz 
Shall in Bengal (p. 273). 

Invasion of Kaslnnlr hy Sultiin SaW Klian of Kashghar and jMIrzii 
Haidar (p. 28 7). 

Balnidiir of Gnjanit captures Cliitor (p. 329). 
iri81 He'illi of Muhannnad Slifili and accession of Shanis-ud-dlu II in 
Ka<ihnnr (p. 288). 

J>e:ith ori'?niri‘il and accession of^Iallu ‘Adil Shah (pp. 438-9). 
Acce^sion of Ruua Udai Singh (p. 531). 

1.135 J lumnyiin capturas Mandii and invades Gujarat (pp. 331-3). 

Depoaition of Mallii and accession of Ibraliiin ‘Adil Shah L The 
.^unni religion is established in Bijapui* (p. 439). 

1 5."0 Huuirijiin is compelled to retire from Gujarat (p. 333). 

(Jadir Khrni assumes the royal title in Mfthva (p. 369). 

Asad Khan Luri inradcs Yijayanagar, but is defeated (p. 440). 
l.'»:;7 Bahadur of Giyarat is drowned at Diu. Accession of Muhammad II 
(of Khandesh). Death of Muhammad II and accession of Mah- 
mud III (pp. 334-5). 

Burhrui Nizam Slirdi I establiBhc.s the Shiah religion in Ahmadnagar 
(p. 440 )l 

1538 Slier Khan occupies Gaur and assumes the royal title in Bengal. 

numayun occupies Gaur (pp. 274-5). 

Tlio Ottoman fleet and the anny of Gujarat unsuccessfully besiege 
the Portuguese in Diu (pp. 336-7). 

1539 Ilumayun retires from Bengal and Slier Kbaii recovers the 

sovereignty (p, 276). 

[Slier Shah ascends the throne of Delhi.] 

1540 Khizr Khun assumes sovereignty in Bengal, bnt is overthrown and 

imprisoned by Slier Khun (pp. 275-6). 

Death of Shams-ud-din and restoration of Nazuk Shrdi in Kashmir. 

Conquest of Kashmir by Mirza Haidar (p. 288). 

Khengar is established as Kao of Cutcli, and Rawal as Jam of 
Naw'anagar (pp. 518-9). 

1542 Slier Slifdi invades Malwa, receives the submission of Qudir Shall, 

and appoints Ilaji Khrm governor of Mulwa. Huji Khan is 
recalled and Shuja^at Khun is appointed governor of Malwa 
(p. 370). 

Death of Amir 'All Band and accession of ‘Ali Barid Shah in Bidar 
(p. 440). 

1543 Assassination of Sultan Qull and accession of Jamslild Qutb Sliuh in 

Golconda (pp. 440-1). 

Jamshid, Burhan Nizam Shah, ‘All Barid Shah, and a Hindu army 
invade Bxjapur, but are expelled (p. 441). 

1544 Burhan Nizam Shah I invades Bijapur, but is defeated and expelled 

(p. 441). 

1545 Death of Slier Shah and accession of Islam Shah in Dellii. Failure 

of a conspiracy to depose Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I and place his 
brother, ‘Abdullah, on the throne (p. 441). 

1546 Eont of the anny of Gnjailit before Diu (p. 340). 

Death of Asad Khan Lari (p. 442). 
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1547 The Portuguese l>nrn Broach and massacre the inhabitants (p, 341). 
Alliance bctn-ccn Burhfin Nissrun Shfih I and Sadfishivamya of 
Vijayanagar. War between Ahmadnagar and Bijupur (p. 442). 

1550 Death of Jainshid Qutb Shah and accession of Sublian Quii Qutb 

Shfih in Golconda. Deposition of Subhuii Qnli and accession of 
IbiTihlm Qutb Shfih (p. 443). 

1551 Defeat and death of Mlrzfi Haidar and rcstonition of Nfizuk Shah 

in Kashmir (p. 289), ^ 

1552 [Death of Islam Shfih and accc.ssion of ]Muhamniad ‘Adil Shah in 

Delhi.] 

Deposition of A^uzuk Sliilh and enthronement of Ibrfihim II in 
Kashmir (p. 289). 

Sadashivaraya of Vijayanagar irith the help of Burhfin Kizam Shfih I 
recovers the Rfiichur Dofib. Death of Burhfin Kizam Shah I and 
accession of Husain Nizam Slifih I in Ahmadnagar (p. 442). 

1553 [Accession of Ibrahim Shah in Delhi.] 

1554 [Accession of Sikandar Shfih in Delhi.] 

Death of Mahmud III and accession of Ahmad II in Gujarat 
(pp. 342-3). 

War between Bijfipur and Ahmadnagar (p. 443). 

1555 [Humfiyun recovers the throne of Delhi.] 

Deposition of Ibrahim II and accession of Ismfi'il in Kashmir 
(p. 289). 

Death of ShujfL^at Khfni and accession of Bfiz Bahadur in Mulwa 
(p. 371). 

Robcllion of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk in Bijfipur (pp. 443^). 

1556 [Death of Hnniayun and accession of Akhax'.] 

Muhammad ‘Isfi Tarkhan becomes ruler of Sind (p. 502). 

1557 Death of Ismfi'll and accession of Habib Shah in Kashimr (p. 289). 

1558 Death of IbriThim ‘Adil Shah I and accession of ‘All ‘Adil Shfih I. 

Re-establishment of the Sliiah religion in Bijupur. *Ali allies 
himself with Vijayanagar, and is attacked by Husain Nizam Shfih I 
and Ibrrihim Qutb Shah, of whom he rids his state. Husain Nizam 
Shfih I attacks Chaul, but makes peace uitli the Portuguese 
(pp. 444-5). 

1559 — 60 Aliyaifima Ruya of Vijayanagar, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shall I and Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah invade Ahmadnagar. Humiliation of the Muslims 
(pp. 445-6). 

1561 Deposition of Habib and usimpation of Glisisn Khun Oliakk in Kashmir 

(p. 290). 

Akbar annexes Miilwa (p. 371). 

Death of Daryft ‘Imad Shah and accession of Burhan ‘Imad Shah 
(p. 446). 

1562 Assassination of Alimad II and accession of Muzaffar III in Gujamt 

(P5^344-5). 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shull I and Aliyarama Ra 3 *a defeat Husain Nizam Shah I 
and Ibrahim Qutb Shali^pp. 446-7). 

1563 Aliyarama Raya and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah invade Ahmadnagar, but retire 

during the rainy season (p. 447). 

1563 — 4 Abdication of Ghfizi Elhan and accession of Nusii*-ud-diu Husain 
Shah in Kashmir (p. 290). 
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1564 Husain Nizuni Sliah I, 'AU ‘Adil Shah I, Ibrahim Qutb ShUh, and 

‘All Band Sliiih form a confederacy against Yijayanngnr. The four 
Idiigs asseinlilc at Sholfixnir and march to Talikota (x). 448). 

1565 Battle of Talikota. Overthrow of the kingdom of Yijayanagar (xip. 

448^50). 

Death of Husain Nizuni Shah I and accession of Murtazfi Nizam 
Shah I (p. 450). 

166G ‘All ‘Adil Shah I and Murtazfi Nizam Slifili I invade Berar (pp* 
450-1). 

1567 War between Bijupur and Ahmadnagar (pp. 451-2). 

Accession of Mirza Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan in Sind (p. 502). 

1568 The Mlrzus at Broach, rtimfid Khiln invites Akbar to invade 

Gujarat (p. 346). _ 

1569 League between ‘Ali ‘Adil Shfili I, Murtazfi Nizam Shah I and the 

Zamoriii of Calicut against the Portuguese (p. 452). 

1569 — 70 Dcath_of Husain and accession of ‘Ali Shah in ICashmir (p, 291). 

‘All ‘Adil Shah I besieges Goa and Murtazfi Nizfim Shfili I besieges 
Climil. Botlrare defeated (pp. 452-3). 

1571 *AIi ‘Adil Sliah I and Murtazfi Nizam Shfih I make treaties ivitli 

Portugal (p. 453). 

1572 Alcbar annexes Gujarat (p. 348), 

1574 Murtaza Nizum Shah I annexes Berar (pp. 453-4). 

1575 Conquests of ‘All ‘Adil Shfili I in the Caniatic (pp. 454-5). 

1577 Akbar's troops invade IGiaiidesh. Submission of Rajn ‘Ali Klifm 

(p. 456). 

1578 Mui-taza Nizfim Shah I and IbiTtlum Qutb Shah attack Bldar. ‘Ali 

Baild Shall obtains the assistance of 'Ali ‘Adil Shah I and the 
siege is raised (p. 457). 

1679 Death of ‘All and accession of Tiisuf in Kashmir (p. 292). 

Rebellion of Prince Burhun-ud-din in Ahmadnagar. He flees and 
takes refuge at the coiu’t of Akbar (p. 457). 

Death of ‘Ali Band Shah and accession of Ibrahim Band Shall in 
Bidar (p. 458). 

1580 Death of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 1 and accession of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II 
in B^apur. War between Ahmadnagar and Byapur, Defeat of 
the army of Ahmadnagar. Death of Ibrfihim Qutb Shah and 
accession of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shall in Golcondn. Disturbed 
condition of Bijapur (pp. 458-60), 

1582 Dilavar Khan becomes siipi'emo in Bijupur. Ho establishes the 
Sunni religion (p. 460). 

1585 Death of Mirza Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan and accession of Anrz& 
Jam Beg Tarkhan in Sind (p. 502). 

1588 Murder of Murtaza Nizam Shah I and accession of Husain Nizam 

Shah II in Alimadnngar (p. 461). 

1589 Deposition of Husain Nizam Shah II and enthronement of Isma^ 

Nizam Shah in Ahmadnagar (p. 461). 

1591 Burhan-ud'din defeats his son, Isma^ NizEm Shah and ascends the 

throne in Ahmadnagar as Burhan Nizam Shah 11 (p. 462). 
‘Abd-iir-Rah!m, the Khfiii Khanan, conquers Sind (p. 502). 

1592 Burhun Nizam Shah II attacks tlie Portuguese in Ohaul, and is 

defeated (p. 462). 
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1695 Death of Burlum Nizam Shah II and accession of Ibrahim Nizam 
Shall. War between Aliniadnagar and Bijfipur and death of 
Ibrahim Nizam Shfib. Accession of Bahadur Nizam Shah. Civil 
war in Ahmadna^mr. Four parties, each acknowledging a different 
king. Akbai'^s intenxMition invited. Sultan Muriid and the Khan 
Khanan oi}cn the siege of Aliniadnagar (pp. 463-4). 

1596 Chand Bibi cedes Borar to Akbar and the imperial army raises the 
siege of Ahmadnagar. Renewal of hostilities (pp. 465-6). 

1599 Sultan Daniyiil is appointed by Akbar to the command in the 
Deccan (p. 460). 

1603 Murder of Cliiind Bibi. The imperial troops take Ahmadnagar. 

Bahadur Nizam Shfih is imprisoned. Accession of Murtazu Nizam 
Shah II (p. 4CG). 


BURMA 

1280 Establishment of the Toungoo State (p. 557). 

1281 Wareru establishes himself in Martaban (p. 551). 

1287 Kyawswa succeeds in Pagan (p. 540), 

Wareni founds the to\ni of Martaban, overcomes and executes 
Tarubya governor of Pegii, and becomes ruler of the Taking state 
of Pegu (p. 551). 

1297 Investiture of Kyawswa by the Emperor of China (p. 540). 

1298 The Three Shan Brothers establish their rule in Upper Burma. 

Kyawswa is compelled to take the robe (p. 540). 

Recognition of the Taking state of Pegu by China (p. 551). 

1312 Thihathu, the surviving Shan Brother, establishes himself at Fiuya 
(p. 541). 

1353 Accession of Biniiya U in Martaban (p. 552). 

1364 The Maw Shans capture Sagaing and Pinya. Thadominbya, after 
their departure, establishes himself at Ava (p. 542). 

1368 Death of Thadominbya and accession of Minkyiswasawke (p. 542). 

Accession of Pyanchi, Lord of Toungoo (p. 557). 

1374 Minkyiswasawke sends his uncle, Sanmiungji, to Arakan as king 
(p. 544). 

1377 Murder of Pyanchi, Lord of Toungoo (p. 544). 

1385 Death of Binnya U and accession of Razadaiat, who establishes 
himself in Pegu (p. 552). 

1390 Razadarit captures Myaungmya (p. 552). 

1401 Death of Minkyiswasawke and accession of Minhkaung (p. 544). 

1404 Minhkaung invades Arakan (p. 544). 

1406 The Burmese overrun Mohnjdn (p. 544). 

Razadarit invades the kingdom of Ava, but retires (p. 545). 

1407 Capture of the Burmese gamson of Launggj'et and execution of 

ALiiawrahtaminsaw. Minhkaung invades the Delta and is defeated 
(p. 646). 

1413 Minrekyawswa defeats a marauding army from Hsenwi (p. 545). 

1415 Minrekyawswa subjugates the Delta (p. 546). 

1417 Death of Minrekyawswa. End of the war between Ava and Pegu 
(p. 546). 
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1422 Death of Minlikaung and accession of liis son Thihatlm in Ava 

(p.r>47). 

1423 Death of Ilazadarit (p, 

1426 Assassination of Thiliatlm and accession of Kalckyctaungnyo in Ava 

(p. 647). 

1427 Accession of Mohuyinthado in Ava (j). 547). 

1440 Death of Mohnyinthado and accassion of Minrekyawswa in Avn 

(p. 547). 

1443 Death of Minrokjwvswa and accession of Narapali in Ava (p. 547). 
1460 Accession of Binnyakyan in Pegu (p. 553). 

1453 Death of Binnyakyan and accession of Shinsawbu, ‘the Old Queen, 
in Pegu (p. 553). 

1469 Dcatli of ^fanipati and accession of Thihathura in Ava (p. 547). 

1472 Accession of Daniinazcdi in Pegu (pp. 5."i4-5). 

1475 Mission of 22 monks from Pegu to Ceylon (p. 555). 

1481 Death of Tliihatlnn*a and accession of Minlikaung in Ava (p. 549). 

1480 Accession of Minkyinyo, Lord of Toungoo (p, 558). 

1492 Death of Dainmazedi and accession of Binnyaran in Pegu (p. 550). 
1500 Rise of Bunneso vernacular literature. 

1502 Death of Minlikaung and accession of Slnvcnankyawshin in Ava 
(p. 550). 

1510 Foundation of the modem touii of Toungoo (p. 558). 

1619 The Portuguese found a trading station at Martaban (p. 550). 

1520 Death of Binnyni*an and accession of Takayutpi in Pegu (p. 550). 

1527 Invasion of Ava by the Shrms. Death of Slnvcnankyawshin and 
accession of Thohanbwa (p. 550). 

1531 Death of Minkyinyo, Lord of Toungoo (p. 55S). 

1539 Extinction of the Pegu kingdom (p. 557). 

1543 Assassination of Thohanbwa and accession of Hkonmaing in Ava 
(p. 550). 

1646 Death of Hkonmaing and accession of Mobyc Earapati in Ava 
(p. 550). 

1662 Flight of Mobye Narapati and accession of Sithukyawhtin in Ava 
(p. 550). 


CEYLON 

1213 The Kalinga prince M&gha ascends the throne in Folonnarura under 
the title of Kalinga Vyaya-Bahu (p. 669), 

1227 Accession of Vijaya-Brdm III in Jambudoni (Dambadeniya) (p. 559). 
1231 Accession of Parakkama-Bahu II in Dambadcni}*a (p. 560). 

1234 Death of Kfilinga Vija^'OrBahu (p. 559). 

1235 Second coronation festival of Porakkama-Bahu II in Polonnaruva 

(p. 561). 

1265 Death of Parakkamo-Bahu 11 and accession of Yijaya-Bahu lY in 
Dambadeniya (p. 561). 

1268 Assassination of Yijaya-Bahu lY (Bosat YijayorBahu) and accession 
of Bhuvnneka-Bahu I to the throne of Dambadeniya (p. 562). 

1279 Death of Bhuvaneka-Bahu I. Famine in Ceydon (p. 562). 
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1280 Removal of the Tooth-relic by Aryachnkravarti of Jaffna and its 

delivery to Maravarman Tribhuvana-chakravartin Kula^ekhara- 
deva the Pfindya (p. 562). 

1281 Accession of Parakkania-Bahu III and recovery of the Tooth-relic 

(p. 562). 

1288 Deposition of Parakkama-Bahu III and accession of Bhuvaneka- 
Billiu II (p. 562). 

1291 Death of Bhiivaneka-BfJiu II and accession of Parakkama-Bahu IV 
(Pandita Parakkama-Bahu II) in Kurunagala (p. 562). 

1326 Death of Parakkama-Bahu and accession of Bhuvaneka-Bahu III 
(Yanni Bhuvaneka-Bahu) (p. 562). 

1346 Accession of Bhuvaneka-Bfilm IV in Ganga 9 ripura (Gampola) (p. 563). 

1352 Death of Bhuvaneka-Brihu IV and accession of Parakkama-Bahu V 
(p. 563). 

1359 Death of Parakkama-Brihu V and accession of Vikkania-Bfiliu III 
(p. 563). 

1374 Death of Vikkania-Bahu III and accession of Bhuvaneka-Bahu V 
(p. 563). 

1390 A^ra-Brihu II ascends the throne of Gampola and Kotte (p. 564). 

1395 Convocation of Buddhist priests, presided over by Dhammakitti II 
(p. 664). 

1397 Vira-Alake 9 vara (Vijaya-Brihu VI) rctunis from Southern India, 
ousts liis brother, Vira-Bahu II, from Kotte and ascends the throne 
there {}). 565). 

1405 The Chinese .eunuch Tcheng Houo visits Ceylon for the pui-pose of 
removing the Tooth-relic, but is plundered by 'S’lra-^akefvara 
(p. 565). 

1409 Tcheng Houo returns to Ceylon uith an ai'my and captures Vira- 
AlakcQvara and his fiimily (p. 565). 

1411—2 Vira-AlakeQvara and his family are released by the Cliinese, but are 
murdered on their retuni to Ceylon (p. 565). 

1414 Parakkiima-Bfihu VI ascends the throne at Kotte (p. 565). 

1466 Death of Parakkama-Bahu VI and accession of Jaya-Bahu II (Jaya 
Vira Parakkama-Bahu) in Kotte (p. 566). 

1468 Death of Jaya-Bahu II and accession of Bhuvaneka-Bahu VI in 
Kotte (p. 566). 

1476 Death of Bhuvaneka-Bahu VI and accession of Parakkama-Bahu VII 
(Pandita Parakkama-Bahu) in Kotte (p. 566). 

1484 Death of Parakkania-Brihu VII and accession of Parakkama-Bahu 
VIII in Kotte (p. 566). 

1505 Death of Parakkama-Bahu VII and accession of Parakkama-Bahu IX 

(Dhamma Parakkama-Bahu) in Kotte (p. 567). 

160d Arrival of the Portuguese at Colombo (p. 567). 

1527 Death of Parakkama-Bahu IX (p. 567). 
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DYNASTIC LISTS AND GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
1C. 
17. 
IS. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
2o. 


Tlio Yanmil Djiinsty of Ghazni and Luhora 
The Shansahriiii Dynn.sty of Ghur. 

The Slave Kings of Delhi. 

The House of Balban. 

The Khaljis. 

The Tiighluqs. 

The Sayyids. 

The Lodis. 

Governors of Bengal. 

Kings of Bengal. 

The Sultans of Madura. 

The Kings of Kashmir, First Dynasty. 

The Chakk Dynasty of Kashmir. 

The Kings of ^lultiin. 

The Kings of Sind. 

The Sharqi D^niasty of Jaunpur. 

The Bahmani Dynasty of the Deccan. 

The ‘Adil Shahi Dynasty of Bijiipur. 

The Nizam Shahi Dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 
The Qutb Shahi Djunsty of Golconda. 

The ‘Irnfid Shahi Dynasty of Borar. 

The Band Shahi Dynasty of Bidar. 

The Kings of Gujarat. 

The Kings of Mrdwa. 

The Ffiruqi Dynasty of Kliaudesh. 
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1. THE YAMiNi DYNASTY OP GHAZNI AND I -rTroRE 

, (Commonly knoivn as the GHAZNAVIDSl^ti’^ 

- ■>) 


A.H. 

/ 

A.D. 

366 

(1) Sabulctigin. 

976 

387 

(2) Ismail. / 

997 

388 

(3) Mahmud, Yamin-ud-Daulah/^®' 

998 

421 

(4) Muhammad. 

1030 

421 

(5) Mas'iid I. 

1030 

432 

(6) Maudud. 

1040 

440 

(7) MasUd II. 

1049 

440 

(8) ‘All, Baha-ud-Daulali. 

1049 

444 

(9) ‘Ahd-ur-Raslud 

1052 

444 

Tughril ‘the Ingrate.’ (Usurper.) 

1052 

444 

(10) Farmkhzad, Jamrd-ud-Daulah. 

1053 

451 

(11) Ibrlilnm, Zalur-ud-Daulah. 

1059 

492 

(12) Mas‘ud III, ‘Imad-ud-Daulah. 

1099 

508 

(13) Shirzad, Kamal-ud-Daulah. 

1115 

509 

(14) Arsalan Shah, Sultan-ud-Daulah. 

1116 

512 

(15) Bahram Shah, Yamin-ud-Daulah. 

1118 

547 

(16) Klrnsrav Shah, Mu‘izz-ud-Daulah. 

1152 

555 

(17) Kluisrav Malik, Taj-ud-Daulah. 

1160 

—582 

(SIiansaMms.) 

—1186 


THE YAMiNi DYNASTY 

GeNEAIiOGY 

(Numbers in brackets denote the order of succession.) 
(1) Sahuktigin 


(3) Mahmud (2) Ismael 

(4) Muhammad (6) MasSid I (9) ‘Ahd-m’-Rashid 


(6) Maudud (8) ‘All (10) Farmkhzad 

(7) Mas'ud II 


\ 

(11) Ibrahim 

I 

(12) Mas'ud III 


(13) Shh’zad (14) Arsalan 


(15) Bahram Shah 

I 

(16) KhiisrarShah 

(17) Khusrav Malik 
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Chronology 

KINGS OF DELHI 

Dynastic Lists 

3. SLAVE KINGS 


A.I). 

G02 

Qutb-iicl-dm Aibak. 


120G 

607 

Aram Shrdi. 


1210 

607 

Shams-ud-dm Iltutmish. 


1211 

633 

llukn-tid-dm Firuz. 


1236 

634 ■ 

Raziyya. 


1236 

637 

Mu‘izz-iid-dTn Baliram. 


1240 

639 

‘Alfi-iid-din Mas'ud. 


1242 

644 

Krisir-iid-din JIalimud, 


1246 

664 

4. HOUSE OF BALBAN 
Ghiyas-iid-din Balbau. 


1266 

6S6 

Mu‘izz-iid-din Kaiqubad. . 


1287 

689 

6. KHALJiS 

Jalfil-ud-din Finlz. 


1290 

695 

Riikn-ud-din Ibmliim. 


1296 

696 

*Alri-iid-din Muhammad. 


1296 

716 

Sliihab-ud-dln ‘Umar. 


1316 

716 

Qutb-ud-din Mubarak. 


1316 

720 

ETisir-ud-din Kliusi-av. (Usurper.) 


1320 

720 

6. TUGHLUQS 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq I. 


1320 

725 

JMuhammad Tughluq 


132r 

762 

Mnlz Tughluq. 


1351 

790 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq II, 


1388 

791 

Abu Bakr Tughluq. 


1389 

792 

Muhammad Tughluq, 


1390 

795 

Sikandar Tughluq. 


1394 

795 

Mahmud Tughluq. 


1394 

797 

Ifusmt Shah (Interregnum). 


1396 

SOI 

Mahmud Tughluq (restored). 


1399 

815 

Daulat Khan Lodi. 


1413 

817 

7. SAYYIDS 

Khizr Khan. 


1414 

824 

Mu‘izz-ud-din Mubarak. 


1421 

837 

Muhammad. 


1434 

847 

‘Ala-ud-din ‘Alnm Shuh. 


1444 

855 

8. LODI 

Buhlul Lodi. 


1451 

894 

Sikandar Lodi. 


1489 

923 

Ibrahim Lodi. 


1517 

—932 



—1526 


{Tlmurids.) 



. THE SLAlVE kings OF DELHI 

GeNSATjOGY 


Chronology 



44—2 



. THE KHALJIS 
Genealogy 
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7. THE SAYYIDS 
Qekealooy 

(Figures in brackets denote tbc order of succession.) 

Malik Sulaiman 
(Malik-ush-Sharq) 

(1) Kliizr Kban 

(2) ]Mu‘izz-ud-dln Mubarak Farid 

(3) Muliammad 

(4) 'Ala-ud-din *Alam Shall 





o s 

^ I 

w ? 
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9. GOVERNORS OF BENGAL 

695 

A,H. 


A.D. 

599 

Muhammad b. Eakhtyrir, KlialjT. 

1202 

602 

‘Izz-ud-din Mulinmmad Shirfiu, Khalji. 

1205 

605 

‘Alirnd-din *Ali Mardan, 

1208 

608 

6hijas-ud-dm ^waz Husain. 

1211 

624 

Hfisir-ud-din Mahmud. 

1227 

626 

‘Alrt-ud-din. 

1229 

627 

Saif-ud-din Aibak. 

1230 - 

631 

•Izz-ud-din Tughril Taghun Khiin. 

1233 

642 

Qamai*-ud-din Qara Bog Kmfir Kliun, 

1244 

644 

Ikhtiyur-ud-dm Yuzbak. 

1246 

656 

Jalal-ud’din Mas'ud Jam. 

1258 

657 

*Izz-ud-din Balbau. 

1259 

657 

Arsalun Kliuu. 

1250 

659 

Muliammad Tutur Khrm. 

1261 

674 

Mughis-ud-dm TxighriL 

1275 

681 

IJasir-ud-din Bughra, 

1282 

691 

Rukn-ud-dm 'Kaikaus. 

1292 

702 

Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah. 

1302 

718 

Shihab-ud-din Biighiu Shah (W. Bengal). 

1318 

710 

Ghiyas-ud-diu Bahadur (E, Bengal). 

1310 

719 

Ghiyus-ud-din Bahadur (all Bengal). 

1319 

723 

Husir-ud-din (W. Bengal). 

1323 

725 

Ghiyas-ud-dln Bahadur, restored, uith Bahram. 

1325 

731 

Baliram Shah. 

1330 

726—740 

Qadr Khan (Lakhnawati). 

1326—1339 

724—740 

‘Izz-ud-din A‘zam-ul-Mulk (Satgaon). 

(Kings of Bengal.) 

10. KINGS OF BENGAL 

(1) Eastern Bengal 

1324—1339 

739 

Faklir-ud-dln Mubarak Shah. 

1338 

750 

Ikhtiyur-ud-dln Ghazi Sliah. 

1349 

—753 

(Iliyas of Western Bengal.) 

(2) JVesteim Bengal and all Bengal 

—1352 

742 

^Milrud-din *Ali Shah. 

1341 

. 743 

HajI Shams-ud-din Iliyas, Bhangara. 

1343 

758 

Sikandar Shah. 

1357 

795 

Ghiyas-ud-din A'zam Shah. 

1393 

813 

Saif-ud-din Hamza. 

1410 

815 

Shihab-ud-din Bayard. 

1412 

817 - 

Ganesh of Bhaduria (‘Kuns Noruyan’). 

1414 

817 

Jadu, alias Jalabud-din Muhammad Shah. 

1414 

835 

Shams-ud-d!n Ahmad Shah. 

1431 

846 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shsh. 

1442 

864 

Ruloi-ud-din Barbak Shah. 

1460 



Chronology 


696 


A>D« 

879 Shanis-ud-din Yusuf Shah. 1474 

886 Sikaudav Shah. 1481 

886 Jalal-ud-din Fath Shah. 1481 

891 Barhak the Eunuch, Sultan Shuhzuda. 1486 

891 Malik ludil, £7ruz Shah. 1486 

894 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah. 1489 

897 Sidi Badr, Shams-ud-din Muzaffar Shah. 1490 

900 Sayyid ‘Ala-ud-din Husain, Shailf-i-Makki. 1493 

924 Hasir-ud-din Husrat.Shah. 1518 

939 ‘Ala-ud-din Hiniz Shah. 1533 

939 Sultan Mahmud. 1533 

945 Humayun, Emperor of Delhi. 1538 

945 Sher Shah Suv. 1539 

947 Khizr Khan. 1540 

952 Muhammad Klian Sur. 1545 

962 Khizi' Klian, Bahadiu' Shah. . 1555 

968 Ghiyas-ud-din Jalal Shah. 1561 

971 (Son of preceding.) 1564 

972 Taj KJian, Kararani. 1564 

980 Sulaiman KararanL 1572 

980 B&yazid Khan Kararani. 1572 

980 Baud Khan Kamrani. 1572 

—984 —1576 


{Tlmurids^ 



Chro7io:ogy 
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11 . THE SULTANS OF MADURA 


A.If. 

735 

Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Alisan Shah. 

A.D. 

1334 

740 

*AIa-iid-din Udauji Shah. 

1339 

740 

Quth-ud-din Firuz Shah. 

1340 

740 

Ghiyas-ud-dln Muhammad Damaghan Shrdi. 

1340 

745 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Ghaz! Damaghan Shah. 

1344-45 

757 

<Adil Shah. 

1356 

761 

Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 

1360 

774 

‘Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah. 

1372-73 

—779 


-1377-78 


(Rajas of Vijayanagar.) 




Chronology 


12. THE KINGS OF KASHMIR, FIRST DYNASTY 


A.H. 


A.D. 

747 

1. Shall Mirza, Shams-ud-din. 

1346 

750 

2. Jamshid. 

1349 

751 

3. ‘All Sher, ‘Ala-ud-din. 

1350 

760 

4. Slilrasbamak, Shiliab-ud-din. 

1359 

780 

5. Hindal, Qutb-ud-din. 

1378 

796 

6. Sikandar Butshikan. 

1393-94 

819 

7. Mir Khan, ‘Ali Shah. 

1416 

823 

8. Shall! h^an, Zain-nl-‘Abidin. 

1420 

875 

9. Haji Khan, Haidar Shah. 

1470 

876 

10. Hasan Shah. 

1472 

894 

11. Muliammad Shah. 

1489 

894 

12. Fath Shah. 

1489 

903 

11. Muhammad Shah, restored. 

1497-98 

903-04 

12. Fath Shah, restored. 

1498 

904-05 

11. Muhammad Shah, again restored. 

1499 

932 

13. Ibrahim Shah I. 

1526 

933 

14. Naznk Shah. 

1527 

935 

11. Muhammad Shah, again restored. 

1529 

941 

15. Shams-ud-din Shah II. 

. 1534-35 

947 

14. Nazuk Shah, restored. 

1540 

947 

16. Mirza Haidar, nsurp&r. 

1541 

958 

14. Nazuk Shah, again restore. 

1551 

959 

17. Ibrahim Shah II. 

1552 

962 

18. Ismail Shah. 

1555 

964 

19. Habib Shah. 

1557 

—968 


•—1561 


{Chaklcs.) 



la THE KINGS OF KASHMIR, FIRST DYNASTY 
Gbnbalogy 

(Figures in brackota denote the order of succession.) 
(1) Shfih Mirzoj Slmnis-nd-dm I 


Chrofiohgy 
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700 

Chronology 

13. THE OHAKK DYNASTY OF KASHMIR 


A.n. 


A.D. 

968 

GhazI Shfili. 

1661 

971 

Nasir-ud-din Husain Shuh 

1663-64 

977 

‘All Shah. 

1669-70 

986 

Yusuf Shfih. 

1678-79 

993 

Ya'qub Shah. 

1686 

—997 

{Tlmurids,) 

Genealogy 

—1589 


(Figures in brackets denote the order of succession.) 


Hasan 


l 3 Iiakk=ivifc= Kaji i^liakk 


( 1 ) Gliazi Shah 


( 2 ) Nasir-ud-dm Husain Shah 


(3) ‘All Shah 

(4) Yusuf Shah 

I 

(5) Ya'qub Shah 


14. KINGS OF MULTAN 


842 

( 1 ) Shaikh Yusuf Quraislu. 

(Elected in 1438 ; expelled by Bahra Langah.) 

1438 


( 2 ) Tho Langahs 


844 

Sahra Languh, Qutb-ud-din Slirdi. 

1440 

861 

Husain I, LangaL 

1466 

908 

Mnlimud, Langah. 

1602 

933 

Husain II, La'hgnh. 

1527 

—935 


—1528 


{Arghuns of Sind.) 
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16. KINGS OF SIND 


A.H. 

(1) Sammd Jams, (Dates approximate.) 

A.D. 

737 

Jam Uuar. 

1336 

741 

Jam Juna. 

1340 

746 

J^ Banhatiya. 

1344 

760 

J^ Timuji. 

1359 

773 

Jam Salah-ud>din. 

1371 

784 

Jam ‘Ali Slier. 

1382 

790 

Jam Karan. 

1388 

791 

Jam Fath Khan. 

1389 

802 

Jam Tughluq. 

1399 

830 

Mubarak, the Chamberlain. 

1427 

830 

Jam Sikandar. 

1427 

832 

Jam Sanjar, known os Kadhan. 

1428 

841 

Jam Kizam-ud-din, known as Nanda, 

1437 

900 

Jam Firuz. 

1494 

927 

(2) Arghuns 

Mirza Shah Beg, Arghun. 

1521 

931 

Mirza Husain, Arghun. 

1524 

964 

(3) Arghun Tarkhans 

Mirza Muhammad ‘Isa, Tarkhan. 

1556 

975 

IVlirza Muhammad Baqi, Tarkhan. 

1567 

993 

Mirza Jani Beg, Tarkhan. 

1585 

—1001 

{Tlmurids,) 

—1591 


796 

16. THE SHARQi KINGS OF JAUNPUR 
Malik Sarvar, Khvaja Jahan. 

1394 

802 

Malik QaiTinful, Mubarak Shah. 

1399 

804 

Shams-ud-din Ibrahim Shah. 

1402 

840 

Mahmud Shuh. 

1436 

862 

Ikluhammad Shah. 

1458 

862 

Husain Shah, 

1458 

—884 

(Lodi Kings of Delhi.) 

Gunealogy 

(Figures in biuckets denote the order of succession.) 

—1479 


(1) Malik Sarvar, Elivaja Jaban 


(2) Malik Qaranful, Mubarak Sb&h (3) Sbams>ud-^u Ibrahim Shah 
(adopted son) (adopted son) 

(4) Mahmud Shah 


(5) Muhammad Shah 


(6) Husain Shah 
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Chro7iology 


17. BAHMANl KINGS OF THE DECCAN 


A.H. 


A.I>. 

748 

‘Ala-ud-din Baliman Shall. 

1347 

759 

Muhammad I. 

1358 

776 

Mujahld. 

1375 

779 

Baud. 

1378 

780 

Muhammad 11. 

1378 

799 

Ghiyas-ud-din. 

1397 

799 

Shams-ud-din, 

1397 

800 

Taj-ud-din Fiiiiz. 

1397 

825 

Ahmad, Vali. 

1422 

839 

‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad. 

1436 

862 

Humayun, Zalim. 

1458 

865 

Kizam. 

1461 

867 

Muhammad 111, Lashkan. 

1463 

887 

Mahmud. 

1482 

924 

Ahmad. 

1618 

927 

‘Alo-ud-dui. 

1521 

928 

Wali-UUah. 

1622 

931 

Kallmullah. 

1525 


(Five Kin gdoms of the Deccan.) 



17. BAIIMiVNi Kims OP THE DECCAN 

GBNRiUiOOT 

(Figures in brackets donoto fclio order of succession.) 
(1) ‘Alii-ud-din Bahman Shall 
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Chronology 



(16) Alimad (16) ‘Ala-ud-dlii (17) WalMJIlfih (18) Kalimullrih 
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Chro7iology 


18. THE ‘ADIL SHAHI KINGS OF BlJAPUR 


A.H. 

Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. 

A.E. 

895 

1490 

916 

Ismail ‘Adil Shah. 

1510 

941 

Mallu ‘Adil Shah. 

1534 

941 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I. 

1534 

965 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I. 

1558 

988 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II. 

1580 

1037 

Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. 

1627 

1068 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II. 

1657 

1083 

Sikandar ‘Adil Shah. 

1672 

—1097 


— ] 


( Tlmurids.) 
Genealogy 


(Figures in bmckets denote the order of succession.) 

(1) Yusuf ‘AdU Shah 

(2) Ismail |Adil Shah 

(3) Mnllu ‘Adil Shah (4) Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I Abdullah ‘AB 

(fled to Goa) alias AUu 
or Annu 
(blinded) 

Ismail (5) ‘All ‘Adil* Shah I Tahmasp Ahmad 

(6) Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II 

1 I 

Darvish Sulaiman (7) Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 

(8) ‘Ali ‘Adil sliah II 

(9) Sikandar ‘Adil Shah 


19. THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR 


896 

Ahmad Nizam Shah. 

1490 

915 

BiU'han Nizam Shah I. 

1509 

960 

Husaiu Nizam Shah L- 

1553 

973 

Murtaza Nizam Shah I. 

1565 

995 

Husain Nizam Shah II. 

1586 

>997 

Ismail Nizam Shah. 

1589 

999 

JBnrhan Nizam Shah II. 

1591 

1002 

Ibrahim Nizam Shah. 

1595 

1004 

Bahadur Nizam Shah. 

1596 

1004 

(Ahmad — ^usurper.) 

1596 

1012 

Mui*taz0. Nizam Shah II, 

1603 

1040 

Husain Nizam Shah III. 

1680 

—1043 

• 

—1633 


{Tlmurids.) 
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Chro7iology 


20. THE QUTB SHAHI KINGS OF GOLCONDA 


A.n. 


A.D. 

918 

Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 

1612 

950 

Jamshfd Qutb Shah. 

1543 

957 

Snbhan Quli Qutb Shah. 

1550 

957 

Ibi’aliim Qutb Shah. 

1550 

988 

Muliaiuniad Quli Qutb Shah. 

1580 

1020 

Muhammad Qutb Shah. 

1612 

1035 

‘Abdullah Qutb Shah. 

1626 

1083 

Abu-’l-Hasan Qutb Shah. 

1672 

—1098 


—1687 


{Tlmurids.) 





7o8 


Chronology 


A.H. 

21. THE ‘IMAD SHAHI KINGS OF BERAR 

A.D. 

895 

Fathullah ‘Imad Shah 

1490 

910 

‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah. 

1504 

937 

Dai7a ‘Imad Shah. 

1529 

970 

Burhan ‘Imud Shah. 

1562 

—982 

Tufal Khan (usm-per). 

—1574 


(Nizam Simla Kings of Aliniadnagar.) 

Genealogy 

(Figures in brackets denote the order of succession.) 

(1) Failuillah 'ImadShali 

(A Brahman of Vijayanagar brought up as a Muslim) 

(2) ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad Shah 

(3) Darya ‘llmad Shah 

Bmdian ‘Imad Shah Dau., Daulat Shah = Husain Nizam Shah I 

of Ahmadnagar 



Chronology 
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22. THE BARiD SHAHI KINGS OF BIDAR 


A.H. 


A.I). 

894 

Amir Qusim Barid. 

1487 

910 

Amir *Ali Barid. 

1504 

949 

‘All Barid Sbab I. 

1542 

987 

Ibrabim Barid Sbab. 

1679 

994 

Qasim Barid Sbab II. 

1586 

999 

Amir Barid Sbab, 

1589 

1010 

Mirza ‘Ali Barid Sbab. 

1601 

1018 

‘Ali Barid Shall II. 

1609 

—1028 


—1619 


(^Adil Slmhi Kings of Byapur.) 
GBNEAIiOGT 


(Figures in brackets denote tbe order of succession.) 

(1) Amir Qasim Band 
I 


(2) Amir ^Ali Band 


Kbanjahan 


(3) ‘Al! Band Sb&b 


Kbanjaban 
(fled to Bemr) 


(4) Ibrabim Band Shah \ 

I I 

(5) Qasim Band Shab II (6) Amir Band Sbab 


(7) Mirza ‘Ali Band 
Shall 
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23. THE KINGS OP GUJARAT 


A.H. 


A.D. 

798 

Miizaffar I, 

1396 

814 

Ahmad L 

1411 

846 

Muhammad I, Kailm. 

1442 

855 

Qutb-ud-din. 

1451 

862 

Daud. 

1458 

862 

Mahmud I. 

1458 

917 

Muzaffar II. 

1511 

932 

Sikandar, 

1526 

932 

Mahmud IL 

1526 

932 

Bahadur. 

1526 

943 

Muhammad II. 

1537 

943 

Mahmud III. 

1537 

961 

Alimad II. 

1554 

967 

Muzaffar III. 

1562 

—980 


—1572 


i^Tlmnrids^ 



23. THE KINGS OF GUJARAT 
Gbnbalooy 



.uzaimr 
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Chro7Jology 


2*1. THE KINGS OF MAWA 


A.n. 

(1) Ghurls 

A.D. 

794 

Dilsivar Kliiiii Glmri. 

1392 

808 

Iluslmng Shrill. 

1405 

83S 

Slulmniniacl Sluih (Ghazni Khun). 

1435 

839 

Mas^iicL 

1436 


(2) Khaljis 


839 

Mahmud I. 

1436 

873 

Gliiyas-iid-din. 

1469 

905 

Kasir-ud-din. 

1500 

916 

Mahmild 11 

1510 

—937 


—1531 


(Kings of Gujarat) 



24. THE KINGS OF MALWA 


Ch7''onology 
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Chronology 


\ 

I 

/ 

/ 


25. THE PAROqI KHANS AND KINGS OP KHANDBSH 


A.H. 


A.S. 

784 

Raja Abmad, ]\Ialik Raja. 

1382 

801 

Nasir Khan. 

1399 

840 

‘Adil Khan L 

1437 

844 

Miiharnk Khfui, Chnukanda. 

1441 

861 

*Adil Khan II, ‘Aina. 

1457 

907 

Daud Khan. 

1501 

914 

Gliazm lUian, 

1508 

914 

Hasan Khan. 

1508 

914 

‘Alain Khan. (Usurper.) . 

1508 

914 

‘Adil Khan III (‘Alain Khan). 

1509 

926 

Miran Muhammad Shah I*. 

1520 

943 

Ahmad Shrih, 

1537 

943 

Mubamk Shah II. 

1537 

974 

Muhammad Shah II. 

1566 

984 

Hasan Shah. 

1576-77 

985 

‘Adil Shah IV (Raja ‘All Khan). 

1677-78 

1006 

Bahadur Shah (Qadr Khan). 

1597 

—1009 

(JTzmwriefe.) 

^ Also of Gujarat, 

—1601 



25. THE PAHaQi KHANS AND lUNGS OP KHANDESH 


Chronology 
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Not to 1)0 confounded with the usurper of tho same name, who was a member of the family, but whose descent is 
not given, and ms supported by Alinmd Nizam Shall of Ahmadnngar. 
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A'an-nd-ffita Ehalld EhEnl, 179 
'Abbanda overQixow UnuTTada, 9; 'A. 
Oallpb of Baghdad, 64; al-Unataiiair, 
187, 169 : ’al-Moatakfi of Egypt, 188, 
168 f.; GWoB-nd-dln, 169 f.; al>Maat- 
anjid of Egypt, 868; al-Mn'tadid of 
Egypt, 876 
AbdRlCaia1ch,998 
— Mdkarl (of Eaabmlr), 287, 888 
•Abd-nl-'Aala, 169 


'Abda-l>Haqq, 687 

•Zbd>nl-ioiIbi of GojaiSt, I'tlm&d ShBn, 
889, 848. See I'tbn&d Ebon 
•AbdtiU&b •2[dU HbSn (1), 488 

(», 441, 448 f. 

•Abd-nl-Iianf of Deccan, 898, 899 
•Abdid Malik, fifth UmiOTad, 8 

— n,18,68 

•Abd'iil-Qiidir of Abmadnagar, 440, 448, 
448 


— of Deccan, 897 f. 

— of H61wa, 808, 808. See Nfirir-nd-dm 

— of Mew&t, 818 
*Abd-nl-Qfihir, 169 
'Abd-nr-BahlkD, 88 

— Xb&n, 608 

•Abd-nrJBabmSn, diiine at Ellidhpnr, 
890 n. 

•Abd-nE-BabmBn OhiahtI, 89 n. 
'Abd-nr-Badild, ‘bia-nd-^nlob, 88 L 
'Abd-nr-Baaafiq, 880 n., 498 
•Abd-na-Bamad Ehfin, 880_ 

Abhang EhKn, 464 n. AcAbangEh&n 
Abcdmr, 148, 148 

ZbO, 808, 810, 884, 616, 680, 681 ; tom^ 


ZbaHiUa,44,167,688 
Aba 'All SlinjfiT, 18 

— Bahr, 64f. 

— ofNiganr,844,846 

— companion of Midiannned, 101; aa- 
Biddiq.886 

— conun of Tn^nq n, 180 f. ; ao- 
dUimcdaeBbab, 100; defeat and teth, 
191 

— Ibr6h&n al-Mnatanair, 18 

— Eabriiah, 7 
A^-I-Eath DSfid, 14 f. 

— Mahmfid of Gujaxat, 808-16 

— Bonid, 848 
Abn-Uraal, BhaiUi, 466, 601 
Aba-'l-Haaan, 801. 

Aba'LSnaain Naor 1, 18, 16 
Aba-1-Ma‘Sll Bhih, 890 
Abfipl-QSeim Mabm&d, Kofie inaetiption 

on tonb of, 676 (ondn.) 

Aba Bija, 140, 148, 188 

— Ba'Id Bh6b, 888 

__ BolaimBn of Gojatat, MahalldBi 
Khan, 889 


Aba Torilb, 888 
'Aba-I-Bamld LSboti, 141 
Aohaleabvar, 687 


Aobin, 666 


lind^i 476 


Aobyataziya of Yfiayanagar, 470 f ., 407 f. 
Adfilaj, the veil al^ 614 
Adam, 8 

Adam Ehao of Eariimir, 888 f. 


— EhSn Lodi, 841, 847 
Adam’a Peak, 661 


Aden, 886 


Adhb^ Of. 

'Adfl EhKn I of Ebindedi, 8(X) 

n of Ehnndedi, 800, 818, 858 

m of KhRndeah, 814, 817, 819 

of Labote, 108, 801 

'AdQ Bhob of Maanra, 160 

'Sdil BhRbI dynaaty [Bfjapor], 486, 444; 

ardhiteotnie, 687 
•Admab&d, 686, 686, 681 
Zdtna ila^d, the, 608 f., 606, 610, 680 
Zditya, teimle of, 698 
Adiyuna [Cmida], 474 
Adoni, 881, 888, 884, 808, 440, 468, 486, 496 
Af^Bniatnn, 87; fheGarmiir, 01; Modim 
art, 678 f. 

Afj^nnpar, 184 (and n.) 

AMhfina in the DoEb, 76; at Molten, 160; 
m Deccan, 168; at Satehr, 188; nnder 
Bnhlid Lodi, 888; LangBha of MnltSn, 
608 f. 


AfiSaiyfib, 86 

— of Turan, 74 

African davea in Bengal, 868; endledby 
Hnaain Ebfih, 871 

Aiaal Sb5n [‘Abd-na-Bamadl of GhqataL 
889, 841 

8hfr6al,469 

of MUwa, 886 

Agar, 867 

A^a Zainab of EhRndedi, 400, 406 
A^vanpor, 184 n. 

Agra, 48, 887, 841, 848, 848, 844, 846, 847, 
849, 888, 870, 466, 680, 676 
Agiicnltnre: crop-rotation, 161 
Agnha (Hieaari, 168 
Ataang Khfin of Abmadnagar, 464fl. 

Abb, 881 
Abarvfin, 197 
Abmad Aavod, 886 

— Chap, Malll^ 98f., 96, 07fl. 

— Jolyinl, 886 

Ahmad EhSn of Eaabmlr, 800 

of Mev&t, 819, 888 

govanior of A^, 849 

— — of OojaiSi^ 808 
of MUwa, 868, 869 

— Ehattri, Bhoikh, tomb of, 611 

— 88fl., 89, 609 
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iJimad Kiz&m Shnh, 811| 313f., 30i, 
425L, 428-30 

— SbuhBahmanl of Bldari 208f.| 851 f.| 
024 

ion of Ayiis (s Khnlja Ja1inn}« 131 

— grandson of olahmSdi 32 

— sonof MnlimadSbfibof Dcccan,488| 
430, 481 

— • prolcndor in Abmadnngnr [Ahmnd 
Ninbn Sbiili], dOBIT. 

Abmad of Abmadnngnr, 893, 416, 421, 
428, 421; ffndqMn^l)t ^20, 428, 
429,430 

— of Dcecnn (1), 870, S6G 

— of Bccenn (ffl, 380f«, 890, 892, 8931T. ; 
[Shfih], 896-401, 409, 491, 03G, 036, 
081, 682, 636 

^1 of Oujittiit, 207, 296-300, 313, 
851, 858f., 400II., 6090., 613, 616, 618, 


620; nbnn], 349f. 
i— n 01 GnjarRl, 813 f. 


Ahmad Bhah the, 609 

Ahmad Bhfihl djiiaBty (Gnjorat), monn- 
menii of, 609-16 

Ahmoddbad, 169, 2g(^ 208, 290, 300^ 801, 
803, 806, 807, 808, 309, 811, 810, 816, 
820, 321, 322, 823, 332, 833, 335, 337, 
888, 842, 844, 346, 846^ 817; bnlldlngs 
of, 6090., 012, 014, 616, OlOn., 620, 023 
^ Bldar, 400. See Bldar (Vidnrblia) 
Ahmodna^r, 818, 814, 818, 320, 828, 324, 
827,848, 801, 80 j, 425, 481, 433, 431, 
485, 486, 438, 411, 442, 443, 444, 447, 
' 460, 451, 452, 453, 461, 457, 468, 400, 
401, 462, 466, 490, 609 
Independent mlora: Ahmad Nleam 
Bhah 1, 425-30; Bnrhun I, 430-42; 
llnn^n T, 442-^; Mnrtaza, 460*68, 
460f.; Hnsain 11, 461; lama'll, 461f.; 
Bnrhun II, 463f.; Ahmnd U, 4630.; 
Bahudnr, 465f. 

Shoms, the, 514, 589 
Ahravat, 53 
Ahsan BhBh, 149 
Ahsanabad, 874 
Aibah.- See Qnfb-nd-dln Aibnik 
Aibak Thmghiy, 51 
Zrawf-Abbari, 114, 601, 680, 638 
«Aln.nl-Mhlk,U0f.,181f» 124f.; inOndli, 
154, 166; rebellion ol, 1570.; pardon 
of,JL68, 100; lojaltj, 165 
POlfidf of ratan, 817 

— San'&nl (1), 427 

_ S^'anl (2), 468f., 400 

— of Ahmadnogar, 460 
*— of Bfjupnr, 461 

A{b,681 


Aja Deo, 47 
SalB' ~ 


lBlnGh,596.626 

A^, &, 28L, 41, 48f., 64, 881 857, 
456, 607, 611, 512, 618, 616, 620, 628, 
621 620, 581, 682, 681f., 682 
Ajodi^, 70, 86, 01 500, 612 
Atadhan, 84, 04,321106 

Skat 10811,117 


Akbar, 143, 181 276, 261, 2S2, 290, 346, 
461, 461 404, 510, 521, 531, 535, 536, 
683, 621, 638 

birth, 502; interrantion in Kashmir, 
201 0. ; inTnsinnnndnnncxatlon of Gtyn* 
rat, 3100., 453; annexation of Mfilm, 
371; inteiTOntion in Khnndesh, 456; 
annexation ol Briar, 466; annexation 
of Alimndnogar, 466 ; conquest of Bind, 
502f. 

Akbl Blruj-nd-dln, mosqnc and tomb of, 
603 

Akhirinpitr, 163 

'Aln-ud^in, 48. See 'All llardan. All 
Shah, BalirRm Bhah 

— Ahmnd of Deccan, 207, 299, 800, 366, 
391, 400 f. 

— Bahman Shiih of Dcecan, 872-70, 
088,635 

^ Bahmnnl, 431 

— Fath Klinn of Sind, 889 

— FitOz, 273 

— Hasan. See *A.-n.-d. Bahman Slinh 

— Hasaln, 31 574 

(BonRal), 245, 2700., 601 

'Imad Bhilli of Benir, 317, 824 f., 
366,420, 430,431, 431,433, 431437,488 
~ JunT, 54. 58 

— ^ Burid, son of Ifahommnd Shiih, 
223,225,354. Frs 'Alum Shfih 

— luinljl, nophovof FfrOz, 02f., 050., 
08 f.; enthroned, 99; his reign, 100- 
20; edicts against Mnslims, lOGf., 
against Hindus, 107; economic mea- 
sures, 109f., 176; declining power, 
116f.; death, 110. See ateo 136, 188, 
261, 375, 376, 486, 487, 5IG0., 621f., 
526, 532, 583, 670, 577, 5820., 691, 
608, 600, 621 626 

— MnhmOd II of Malwa, 365 

— Hnhammnd Ebrnrazm BhSIi, 47, 62 

— Slkandar Shah, 160 

— — HumEjOn Khun, 102 

— — ^ ITij EhOn of Malwa 

— Bnhrab of Gn jarfit, 801 

— Xamibdihln, 143, 150 

— TJdarjf, 149 

— Shfih of Kashmilr, 377f. 

— brothor-ln-law of Nnsxat Bhfih, 272 
'ALl.n^Malk, Malik, 91 1000., 101 

— Dln^ ^lin, 801 

— of Mnltun, 312 

Alaf Kfafin, mosqno of, 012 
AlagakkOnfin, 565 
*AlnI Darwiiaa, the, 562, 668 f. 
Alakeqvara, 508f. 

Alake^njfi, 665 

■Alum Xh6n, 9BB (and n.), 280, 241 

FiraqI(l),818L See^Hm 

FarOql (2), 818f. 

— son of BhUm IiodI, 821, 886f. 

■Alam BhBh, 226, 2261., 229, 284, 265, 

250, 866, 604; mosque of, M8 
*Altopnr, 284 
Aland, 428 

AbAanar mosqua, 675 n. 
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dfl Albuqaerqae, Affoneo, 496f. 

Aleimina, 661 
Alexandria, 812 
Al'lSfikim, Enfio inscription of, 675 n. 
al-Unkim n of Uit lOA 177 
'All 'Adil Bhiih, iU-BS, 467 f. 

— Baiid, Amb of Bldar. See Amb ‘All 
Bnrid 

Shah of Bldar, 440, 441, 442, 446, 

448, 463, 467, 468 

— llOi. 

— Gnjoiatl, 221 

— ynTmitltTi^ B9 

— EhSn Khnrns&nl, Sngryid, 881 

— — of Koshinb, 291 : Shuh, 291f. 

— — [Baja] of EhdnMdi, 456, 401 f., 
464 

— — of NSganr, 244, 245 

— Malik, 104 

— Mardto, 60ff., 260 

— ShSh, 176, 262 
Ear, 166, 168, 160 

— i— of EBBhnib{ 280f. 

(brother of Hnsoin Sh&h), 291 f. 

— Shaikh, 212, 216, 217, 218, 210 

— Sher, 277 

— b. Qadr, 22 

— of Ahmadnogar, 442, 443, 464 

— oompanion.of Mohammed, 101 
* -» the ilecih, 49 

'All, tomb of^ at Hansi, 625 
al-lmsl, 617 
'Aligarh, 164, 582n. 

•Al^-nd-dln, 187 
[•All.ad-dln] l&s'ud, 64 ff. 
al'Ma'mIin, 9f. 
al-Monaur, 9 

Alm&aBeg. SeeTIln^Ehan 
Almeida, Econoeseo oe, 812, 816, 607 

— Lonrengo do^ 812, 667 
al-MnatakiS. 188, 168 f. 
al'Mnatanjid BillMi YOanf, 'Abbfiaid OalijA 

of Egypt, 868 
al-Mnatanab, 169 
al-Mn'todid, Goli]^ of Egypt, 876 
al-Mn'taaim, 9 
Alp Araal&n, 34 

Alp Eh6n, 100, 110, 112 f,, 118f., 618 
of Oniarfit^ 829 

— — of Muwa, 849, 618. See Hudiang 
Shah 

AlpSgZn, 11, 02 
al-Q&db BQlah, 12, 20, 29 
Altamsh, 61 
Alw&na, 7 . 

Alwor, 88, 218, 416 (n.), 616, 617 
Amaxagiri, 668 
Ambila, 17, 179, 600 
Amber, 629, 580, 688, 684 
Ambnlngalo, 666 

ATfiftfi KhSiip 78 

846 

Amb (title), 14n. 

Amb >A1I Band, 824f., 429, 480 fl., 488- 
88,440 

— Buon, 78 


Amb Unsoin the Enrd of Jeddo, 812 

— Khnsiav, 78, 84, 86 n., 118, 117; 
death, 186 

— Mnzoffar, 217, 219 

— 'Umar, 104 
‘AmrSn, 9 
Amxell, 869 

Amxoha, 77, 87f., 110, 166, 221, 222 
'Amm, 0 
Amyin, 648 
An Baas, 644 

^Bgonw (Anagnndl), 877, 87^ 449, 460 
Anaimalai, 476 

Anamakonda (Anomkonda), 476, 486 
AnandpM, 14f., 606, 607; death, 17 
Anankmlbaya Mat, 646 n. 

Anawiohta, 642 
Anamahtaminsaw, 644, 646 
Andkhfil, 47, 49 
Angadi, 470 f. 

AnhilTdtB, 28 if., 89, 41, 48 f., 100, 167, 
608,617 
Aidangiion, 466 
Ankos Shan of Bfjopnr, 460 
Annam, 648 
Annr&dhapnr, 661 
Anvar^-SuhaiU, 87 
Aonia, 200, 514 
ifiir ^an, OT 
AppajI, 495 

Aqu FarohsbSd the Turk, 887 (— Fath 
Jang Eh£n), 842 
Ax Sin^, 626 

Araboonqnest of Sind, eh. i ; 619f. 

Arabs defloient in art of bnSding, 609, 
_ 674 
Aiaga, 489 
ArMl, 287 f. 

Arakon, 648, 646 ; oiril war, 644 
Aram Shah, 61f., 62, 638 
AxEmnxo, 807 
Annyakaninil, 622 
Ariballl HOls, 884, 621, 625 
Axah, the true, in Mndim momunents, 
672 f., 6821:, 612 
Aroot, 482, 487, 498 
AxghOns of Sind, the, 601F., BOB 
Arhai-diihlia-JBo^ra, the, 681 f., 622 
Azi of Am, OiB, B&, 646 
Ari'^yi-do-ahnve, 646 
Axiyazng, 28f. 

AzjimB, 616 

Arkall Eh&n, 92 ff., 96, 99 
Axmill, 2 
Ator, 6ff., 8L 
Axsalon ‘Abd-nl-Malik, 86 

— Ehcn Sanjar (kiast, 69£L, 72 

— TfiOb Ebon, 76, 78 
Arts, 111, 626, 626 
4 x 11110 X 7 , 881 n. 

ArTadhakraTarti, 662, 608, 666 

i s-B61ih Tbloye, mosqne of, 675 n. 
be S6h, 681 

Asad EhSn LoiS of Bdganm, 484, 486, 
487, 488, 489; 440. 441, 442, 448, 444 
Asad EhEn Loffi, 208 
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A6ad-ud-(lln, 121 
Asad! of Tus, 27 

Aeaf Khan of Gujarilt, 319. 331, 3*il, 
842, 868 f. 

•Asairl, 27 
Asan llivcr, 2il 
Asawal, 169, 295, 296, 300 
Asghnr, 240 
Aslija* Ehnii, 839 
Ashraf, 270 
AshtI, 445 
Asl, 48 

Asir, 297, 365, 455, 466 
AsTrgnrh, 814 
'Asjftdi of Marv, 27 
‘Ashari Mlrzn, 888, 869 
Asut, 20, 508 

Asokn, Pilinrs of, removed to Delhi, 187, 
590 

Assam invaded by Husain Shnh of Bengal, 
271f.; pre-Muslim rulers, 507, 514; con- 
quest by Bunnese and British, 514; 
^om kingdom [Shnns], 539 
Asvatthrimn, 521 

Atala Masjid at Jannpur, 625,' 626 f., 
628 

Atala-dorl, 626 

4furfcf«-l*a-Dar»r«rd at Nngaur, 622 
185 

dc Atayde, Dorn Luiz, 452 
Athguth, 215, 233, 244, 257 
Athinhkaya, 540 
dc Atouguia. Sec do Atayde 
Atranlr, 214 
Attanagaluvamsa, 561 
AtthaDfiynka, 568 
Auhad Kbiln of Bayilna, 356 
Aurangzib, 434 
Aurint, 522 

Ansa, 428, 430, 441, 447, 461 
Ava, 539, 553; kingdom of, 540-50; 
site of city, 541; capital of Burma, 
542, 558 
Ayaz, 27 

— of Mnltnn, 58, 60, 64 

— of Siri, 104 
Aynthia, 553 
Ayyub, 63 

A*zam, Shilh of Bengal, 264 IT. 

— Khan of Warangal, 418, 419 
A'zam-i-Hnmayun Lodi, 286, 249 

— ShirvanI, 235, 240, 247, 248, 249 
of Deccan [Bidar], 375, 884 

Azarbaijan, 282, 391 
Azari of Isfarayin, 403, 409 
'Azim-us-Sind, 147 
‘Aziz Khatnmor, 106 (and n.), 167 
‘Aziz-nl-Mulk Shaikban, 311 

Babaji Ballnl Sob, 538 
Babaniya, 180 f. 

Babur, 242, 250, 272, 282, 287, 321, 323, 

, 329, 431, 601, 605, 623, 529 f. 

Bada (Sayyid), 210 
Sadal Mahall gateway, 623 f. 

Badann, monuments of, 624 L 


Badnor, 520 
Badr-i*Gh5ch, 155, 165 
Badr-nd-din Snnqnr, GOiT. 

Bngdl, 260, 272 
Bagcrhnt, 601 
Bfighfi, 607 

Baghdad, Caliplis of, 11, 159 
Bagliclkhand, 67 
Bilghcls, the, 510, 535 
Bnghji of Dcoln, 330 
Baghrur, 4 

Bnglan, 518, 523. See Baglana 
Baglfina. 108, 299, 310, 311, 322, 324, 834, 
303, 372, 374, 370, 382, 401, 518, 623 f. 
Biigor, 300 

Baha-ud-din Gurshnsp, 140, 488 

— Sam, 36, 38. See Balkan 

— Tughril, 41 

— Ulugh of Modasa, 311 

— 2akarlyn, 503 

— ofSfigar, BSTiL 

— envoy of Afcbnr, 293 
Bahadur Gilanr, 311, 421, 427 

— Nahilr, 515 

— Tuir, 62 

— of Ahmadnngar, 463, 461; [Shah], 

— Kliiln of Bihtlr, 250 

of Deccan, 374, 379, 890 

of Kashmir, 291 

— Shah, son of Muzaffar II of Gnjaritt, 
272, 321, 335, 336, 340, 869, 426 n., 
436, 438, 501; at battle of Punipat, 
322; ruler of GujarSt, 323-31, 530 f. 

Balmdurgarh, 159 

Babur Klian of Bantlmmbhor, 350 

Bahaijl (title), 523. 524 

Bahau-l-Hnqq, tomb of, 598. See 599 

Bahjat Khun, 245 

Bahman, 170, 372 f. 

— Shnh ( s= Hasan Zafar Khan), 170 f., 
372-76, 376, 384, 403, 490, 630 : death, 

— Khan MilzandaranT, 181 

— Muhammad I, 181, 490 
Bahmnnabad, 4 f., 8 

Bahmani dynasty of the Dcccon, 170, 177, 
294, 298 f., 49011., 521, 638; nrchilcc- 
ture, 029-37 ; tombs at Bidar, 635 
jBahman-namat the, 408 
Bahrtuch, 65 f., 71, 168, 234, 272, 890 n. 
Bahrdm, 350., 609 

— Aiba lifalik, 125, 142 

— Khan, 139, 147, 156, 262 

— — Milznndarnni, 294, 380, 382, 890 
of Kashmir, 283 ff. 

of Samana, 2020. 

— Mu*izz-nd-din, 60 0., 63 

— Shah, 53 
Bai, Bani, 5 

Bni Harir, well of, 614 ; mosque of, 615 

Bairugarb, 538 

Bairam Khan, 208, 207 

Boiratgarh, 526 

Bajona, 387 

Bajaur, 22 
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BBjhtiL of Bbatiya, 14 

— conQin of Daw, 8f. 

Baiwiiia, 20^ 218 
BaJchar, 63 f. 

BaUit Buland, 636, 686 
Bfikor (Baker), 820, 826 
Baksar, 284 
BSlSkrishna, 496 
BalSl Sen, 47 
Bfilapnr, 406, 466 
Balasoie Hille, 606 
Balkan, Bii]ia-nd>dra, 66, 64, 06 if., 260, 

616; disgraeed, 09; retnm to power, 
70£; king, 78; tbe Forty, 74 f.; Lis 
reign, 74-88, 88 if., 93; his army, 84; 
desoendants in Bengal, 182 ; tomb, 682 

— 'IsB-nd-dIn, 64. See Eishlii Ehiin 

— TfiabakI, 72 
Bnigh&kpnr, 79 
Balhanodera, 618 
BalhorS, as tide, 606 
Balka, 64 
Balkatigln, 11 
Balkh, 12, 27 f., 81. 869 
Bnlkonda, 409, 410, 464, 468 
BallSl Sen, 611 

BollSlfi I [Hoysala], 474 

— in, 484, 490. See Tlra Ballala m 
Ballolpur, 6M, 637 

Ballia, 284, 268 
Baltistnn, 288, 288 
BolGobis, 806 
Biimiyun, 67 
Bamma, 480 

Banamfta of Eashmlr, the^ 281 
Banudiorti Biver, 874 
Banarfiri, 468, 469, 471. 472, 476, 478, 
479. 489 

Bnnb&r Singh of Mewfir, 681 
Banda, 20 
Banda Nawlis, 686 
Bang, Bango, 260, 261 
Bandore, 472 
Bangazman, 167 f. 

Banjaras, the^ 243 
Bankfipnr, 892, 407, 416, 477, 480 
Bankapnxa, 479 
Bannfi, 200 

Banswora, 820, 820, 870 
Boo, 200 

Baobab trees, 618 (and n.) 

BBpB, 619 
Baqbaq, 74 

BarB Gnmbad, the, 596, 697 
Bara Sana Haloid, 607, 008 
Baxahanfir, 476 
Baramgalla, 288, 289, 292 
Botamflla, 270, 289 

Baian, 18, 62, 69, 88, 80 f., 109, 147, 198, 
208, 221, 280, 616 

Barani; Z^yB-nd-d&i, 76, 82, 86 n., 86, 90, 
98n., 181n.,184n., 186fr.,146£, 160fl., 
106, 160 n., 171 f. 

Birbak Lodi. 246, 268 
BErbak Bhih, 281, 284 ff., 287, 604 
BSrbak Sh&h (Bengal), 268 f., 604 


Bate EhSn, tomb of, 696 
Batondra, 260 
Bsxgfijar Bnjpnts, 684 
Ban, 284, 608, 609 

Baxld Shahl dj^asiy [^Idar], 426; tombs, 
• 686; azohiteatnzo, 687 

Barkal&r, 476 
Batmok, 9 

Batoda, 16611., 801, 809, 816,816, 847, 866 

Barreto, Frandsoo, 444 

Bosant B6i, 806 

Baslrhat, 602 

Basrah, 404 

Bassoin, 888, 646, 646, 648, 662, 668 

Bnstnm, 166 

Boswa, 680 

Bat Khan Aibak, 70 

Batnol, 299 

Bawlawimntaw, 644, 646, 662 f. 
Bayalnadn, 479 

Boyana, 44, 70, 72, 88, 190. 201, 205. 207, 
218, 214, 215, 218, 219, 221. 231, 286 f.. 
241, 242, 246, 246, 252, 820, 880, 861, 
366, 860, 629 ; monnments, 622, 628 
BByasId of Bnstom, 187 
BEyasId (Sulta^, 320 
Bayinmanag, 660 

Bfiz Boh&dnr (BEyadd), 871 ; palace of, 
621 n. 

Beaa Biver, 6, 71 
Begampnn mosque, 598 
Bektars Alali^ 79 f. 

Belganm, 376, 416 f., 419, 421, 484, 489, 
440,441,460.478 
Beligola Book, 660 
BSl6r, 471, 474, 476 

Benares, 29 f., 42, 52, 288, 509, 512, 618 
Bengal, 46, 48 f.. 51 f., 67, 64. See also 
oh. ad. 442, 607, 610, 511, 614, 644, 566 
Baaiyya, 59 ; allegianee toBalban, 76 ; 
rebdlion, 70; Balban’s invanon, 80 f.; 
21. Tnghlnq’e expedition, 182 f.; death 
of BahrSm Ehan, 156; invasion by 
FBr&z Togblng, 176 ; indmendence re> 
cognised, 177, 189 ; seoond invation hy 
P. T.^ 177 f.; lost to P. T., 188, 201; 
invasion by Ibrahim Shah m Jannpnr, 
262 ; Hnsun Shah of Jannpnr an exile 
in. 268 f. 

Kingdom of, bh. zi (260-7Q; extent 
before Mnhammadan eonqnes^ 8M; 
zdations with Delhi, 260-3; indqpen- 
denoe reoognised by Pir&s, 268 ; perse- 
ontion of Hindns, 267; Hnsain Shah, 
270ff. ; Portngnese in B., 272L, 274; 
Bher BhSh, 276 f., 870 
Mnslim monnments, 699-608 - 
Berar, 90, 800, 804, 8ia 814, 817, 824. 
883, 846; dhs. ziw-svu pastfm; 684, 
686, 686, 631, 687 

Independent reders ['Bnfid Shahll: 
PathnUSh 'ImSd BhSh, 426, 427, 420; 
•A]Bpnd.din, 4S0fl., 484, 440; Darya, 
440,448,446.446; Bnrhiia,446, mt; 
[TnlEl Bhan], 446, 448, 450, 45811; 
Berar ceded to Akbar, 406 
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Be(y)t Shankhodhar, 25, 307, 608 
Bezwada, 496 
Bhadaurxya tribe, 233, 257 
Bliaga [Bfithor], 523 
Bhngor, 319 

Bliagwdu Das, Baja, 293 
Bbairav of Pntbri, 898, 416 n* 

Bhairon, 156 

— of Gwalior, 202, 533 
Bhamo, 547 
Bhandak, 536 

Bliaodarkdl Gate (Delhi), 105 
Bhdnder, 364 
Bhangara. See Iliyas 
Bhansor, 192 
Bharatpur, 88, 515, 622 
Bharur, 5 

Bhatinda, 40, 42, 60, 68 B,, 78, 88, 215, 
216, 218, 219, 220, 506 
Bhdtls, the, 520, 521, 522, 523, 531 if. 
Bhdtiya, 14 

Bhatnair, 78, 196 f. ; (Bhatner), 520 

Bhato of Amber, 584 

Bhatti, 495 

Bhaul, 401 

Bhikan, 230 

— ( ^ Muhammad Shah), 231, 254 f. 
Bha, 237 f. 

Bhillama [^ddava], 480 
Bhils, the, 313, 526 

Bbflsa, 55, 95, 245, 327, 328, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 516 

Bhfm Ballar (Balldl) Siugh, 537 
— Singh of Idar, 317, 318 
— I, the Solanki, 50^, 609, 517 

— n, 610, 517 

— the Vaghela, 89, 41, 43 f, 

— of Dwarka, 307 

— of Jammu, 211, 212 

— of Banthambhor, 516 
Bluma of Chanda, 538 
Bhima river, 374, 391, 462 
Bbimbar, 283 
Bhimdeo, 24 f. 

— son of Bdmaohandra, 113 
Bbirnpm, 17, 21 f., 506 f. 

Bhoj, 80, 510 

Bhoja of Malwa, 474 

— n, 516 
Bhojpnr, 76 
BhoWdhan, 873 ' 

Bh^ngir, 375 
Bhopal, 536 

Bhopat [Bajpnt] of Ujjain, 328 
Bhtim, 373 
Bhutw, 514 

Bhuvanoka-Bahu, 559, 560 
— I of Yapavu, 561 f . 

— n, 562 
lU, 562 f. 

IV, 563 

-- V, 563 f. 

''--VI, 566 

Bibi Aohut Kuki, 614, 615 
— Mariyom, 485 
— Bajf, 257 


Bihl Satl, 428, 430 
Bichabhera hills, 318 
Bldnr (Vidarbha), 131, 149 f., 154, 156, 
168, 170, 298, 324, 358, 861; olis. 
sv-XTii2>a5«ffx ; 496, 631 
Indcj^endent rulers [Barld ShilhiJ: 
Amir^AllBarid, 433-8, 440 ; ‘Alt, 440, 441, 
442, 445,448,453,457, 458 ; Ibrahim, 458 
monuments, 629, 632, 635 f. 

Bldar of Dcccan, 394, 396 
Bidar Khaljl (Qadr Khan), 262 
Bihar, 45 f., 53 f., 64, 234, 236 f!., 239, 
249 f., 251, 258, 273, 274, 293, 507, 610 ; 
Muslims in,_42, 511, 513 
Bihari Mai of Idar, 318 
Bihjat Khan of Malwa, 864, 365 f., 367 
Bihzad, IGO 

— -uUMulk, 468 f. 

Bijsi Manual, the, 587 

Bijdpur, 324, 333, 374, 403; chs, xyi, xvii, 
passim ; 478, 485, 495, 496, 498, 499 ; 
monuments, 637 

iDj^epcndent rulers [*Adil Shahi] ; Yds- 
nf *Adil Shah, 425-^0, 435; Isma'Il, 
485-9 ; Mallu, 439 ; Ibrahim I, 439- 
44; -Air, 444-55, 467 f,; Ibrahim II, 
458, 460-3, 464, 465 
Bijayapal, 18 f. 

Bijjala Ban!, 484 

— of Tordavadi, 478, 479 
Bijnor, 53 

Bika of Partabgarh, 529 
Bikaner, 520 

Bikramajlt Singh of Gwalior, 242, 248, 
534* See Vihramfidltya 

— of Mewnr, 530 £. See Vikramaditya 
BUM Jhujljur Khan, 340 

— of Multan, 504 
Bilgrdm, 192 n. 

Bilhana, 473 
Bimbisara, 549 
Bxnayik Deo, 241, 242 
Bfnnya D, 552 
Biunyakyan, 553 f. 

Binnyarau, 556 

Bir, 161. 324 f., 358, 382, 411, 436, 440, 
451, 466 
Bit Bhdn, 192 

— Narayan, 536 

— Bajaoftdor, 300 

Birbal Parihar, 533. See Mai Deo 
Birkana of Belgaum, 417 
Bisal Deo, 512 

Bitti-deva (Vishnu-ddva), 474. See Vishnu- 
[vardbana] 

Bodhan, 630 

Bodhivarfisaj 562 

Bokana [Bokimayya], 479 

Bokimayya [Bokana], 479 

Bombay,401,406,427; Portugueseat, 325 

Bomma [BrShina], 478 

Borneo, 656 

Bosat Vijaya<Bahu, 561 f. 
de Braganza, Constantino, 343 
Brahma [Bomma], 478 
Brahmans subdued by Piruz Tughlug, 
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188; Bpaied at YodiiagaT, 880; Sanaa 
of Bengal) 611 ; B. of Piilli 681 
BijUunaputra river, 176, 800, 689 
Biitn, 64 

Broadi, 167ff., 801, 889, 841, 844, 846, 
846, 847, 477 
Bu *AIi Hoaen, 88 
Bnda ‘Imnd-al-Mnlk, 809 
Bndoil, 8 

Bndaun, 48. 47. 61 f., 60. 68, 61, 64, 67L. 
70 f., 74, 77,87f.. 98, 90, 104, 148, 176, 
188, 187, 804, 806, 808, 814, 881, 888, 
886, 886 f., 884, 886, 866. 856, 868, 614 
BndannI, 115, 146 f., 168, 106n., 178, 179, 
848 

Bnddhagaya, 656 
Bnddha^oaa, 666 
Bnddhiam in Gnjarat, 617 
Bnddhiat revival in Gqrlon, 659 f., 668 
Budhiya, 8 

Bngbra XhBn, Hohmud, 78-86 
Bnhim Lodi, 888 (and n.), 883, 884 f., 880, 
888, 886, 881, 880, 864, 860, 861, 688, 
688 ; nanxpation of SagrTid throne, 
887; reign, 888-86; the nnjab, 841; 
war wiA Jannpur, 868, 864-8; war 
with Multan, 6M f. ; tomb of, 604 n. 
Bnkhaia, 11 ff., 16, 840 
Bnkka 1 of Vijnjanagar, 160, STO-Oik 
888 f., 885, 807; 489, 490 

— II, 801 ff., 804n. 

Bukknr, 608 

Bnlondahohr, 18, 68, 88, 147, 616 
Bnndelkhand, 07, 507 
BOndl, 69, 880, 867, 680, 680, 581 
Burdhankot, 49 
Bnrhen BilKrhml, 160 

— 'Im&d Sbab of Bexar, 440, 468 f. 

— Niaam Sboh I of Ahmoiluagar, 814, 
888, 884 f.. 887, 486 n., 480, 481 f., 484, 
486, 486, 488, 440 ff.. 408, 464, 499 

U, 468 f. 

BvrhSnA-Ma'Stlr, 898 n. 

Burhen-ud-dln of Ahmadnogor, 467, 461; 
[BhfihJU, 468f. 

— of Go jar&t, 848 f. 

nl-Mnlk, 880, 889 

Burhinpnr, 807, 810, 814, 887, 888, 886, 
888, 876, 406, 488, 466, 466, 508, 687 
Bnijl Mamlfike of Bgypt, 888 
Burma, di. xzi (580-68); Upper Burma, 
Btateof,640 
Bnrman xnco, 689 
Bnrmeae oonqueat of Anam, 614 
Buruieae literature, 648 f. 

Byaantine Empire, arta of. and Mndime. 
671, 674 

Oaeear Prederidk, 499 

Ooiro, Fatimite polaoe at^ 676 n. 

Oalen^, Inuar, of lalom, 861 
Ooliout, 818, 810, 468, 408, 490 
OoUpha. 8te 'Abbiaida 
Oambay, 100, 100, 808, 811, 818, 886, 888, 
840, 600 

Oanole bdlt I7 FlTaa BhXh, 687 f. 


Oanoxeae langnoge^ 489, 446 
Oanoreae tro^, 400 
Oarmathian beretica, 60 
de Gaatro, Alvaro, 840 
— JoBo,840f. 

Gatherine of Fortngal, 841 
Gqrlon, 480 f., 488, 689; di. zxii (660-07) ; 
rdigiona mlaBiona to, 648 (andiU, 658, 
666; KalySniordiiution,666f.; dfaineae ' 
raid, 606; txeaty with Portngneae, 667 
Ghooh, father of D&hir, 1 

— broQier of Jai Singh, 8 
Ghfiebekdeo of Jaiaabner, 688 
Ghaghor-beg-DnQd, 81, 88 f. 

Ghoghatoi 'Alopnd-dln 8brm&dilrin, 148 

— Khan, 68 
Ghfihad, 08 

Ghiikan, 401, 408 f., 484 
Ghakirio, 878 

Gliakk dan (Eaahmir), 884, 887-98 
Ghakia Deo, 80 

GhalabI B&uff Eh&n of Vneyenagar, 448 f. 
Gh&lnkyaa (later) of Ea^ni, 467, 468, 
469, 470, 471, 478, 478.480, 486, 606,607 
Ghamon Malik, 881, 888 
Ghombol river, 818, 816 n., 841, 848f. , 867, 
861 

Ghamkhan, 606 

Gh&mponer, oh. ziii passim ; 866, 861, 401, 
618 

Ghnmpfinlr, 618 f. 

Gbiimundi, 476 

Ghand BIU of Abmadnogar, 447 f., 468, 
450.400, 463.404, 406 f. 

Gh&nd Ehfin of Gnjariit, 888, 880, 869 
Ghnnd Minar at Daulatdb&d, 680, 686, 686 
Ghunda, 686, 680ff. 

Gbandda, the, 607, 610, 618, 618, 614, 
688, 684, 686 

Ghandeif, 08, 96, 111, 846, 848, 849, 868, 
818, 864, 866, 860. 861, 864, 866, 867, 
868, 870, 689, 688 ff. 

Ghandta, 8 

GhandrabhOa [Ghauhen], 680 
Ghondrabh&nn, 660, 661 
GhondrodOva (Gaharwar), 609 f. 

Ghandragiri, 464, 408 
Ghandroguni, 464 
Ghandiapnr, 687 

Ghandwor, 48, 806, 800, 814, 834, 886 f. 

Ghangfilva, 47^ 476, 470 

Gherlea 11 of England and Kaiqubfid, 88 

Ghorlea the Hammer, 1 

Ohutgeon, 878 

Gha&ar, Malik SinOa-nd-dm, 64 
ehaatthan, 89 

Ghauhine, the, 184, 600, 607, 610, 611 ff., 
614, 616, 617, 618, 520, 681, 688. 680 
Gbaul, lU, 810, 818, 816, 883, 444&, 468, 
468,408 
Ghauriigarh, 680 
GkaurSii Oumbas at EilpL 086 
Ghauea, 876, 876 
Gh&vadee, th^ 606, 618, 681 
Gh&wanu^ the, 507, 600 
Ghed4 607, 610, 684 
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OhenSb^ 48, 66 £, 166, 817 
0hetft,481 
OhSnin, 475 
OhbBdiii 621 

Ohhajfi Malik, 88t 86 ff., 00, 98t, 108 
(2diiorfimaa, 267 
OUiindirfini, 686 
(nihotiiP6naiiat 008 
QbhotS Bona, 606, 607 
OUhote EliHn, tomb of, 606 
GUdamboira, 4GB 

Ohieogmai, 640,646,648,662,658,666, 668 
Ghlna|166s IbnBBt6tahBnenToyto,108; 
Ohiae8exelation8vithBiinDa,M0, 6401, 
648, 64^ 647, 648, 651, 56G; sea tindo^ 
648 n.; PortngaeBe tiadera triib, 550; 
OhineBezaidin Owlon, 666; PetiDan art^ 
674 

Ghinafle paper onirauyrt 1461 
nhinofa QOn, 62 f., 06 n., 95, 186 

— — of AliniadDBgBr,451, 464, 465 

— i— of Qnjax&ti 845 
OhBd Mahal, 680 
dhirSah minor, the, 600 

COibjl, B fovler of Onjazdt, 887, 838; 

pfnhaflaKhdn], 880 
Obttfi of Anueill, 860 

Ghitor, 1081, 111, 119; ehs. zu^ sir, 
mifffm; 600,607.619,520,6821,6241, 
raO, 6OT-81; cutover il Vietory at, 678, 
679; o&ermoniunentB,020f., 622 
I Ghitrihr, 6 
Ghitteg^, 278, 275 
Ghittudrooff, 476 
Ghlttar,498 
01iokMaliSdevi,461 

Ohi^,djnaB^ofiheL467, 408,469,470, 
471, 472, 478, 480^ 461, 4ro 
Ghonda JTUthor], 6^ 

— of Ghitor, 687 

— of MevSr, 628 
Ohoza Ofloigai, 861, 611 

Ghota Ndgpnr, 178, 200, 276, 818 
Ghota XTdSpnr, 618 
GhrietianB under lidamio law, 8 1 
GhndaB5nia, 800, 606^ 800; (Ghnittrima), 
619 

CMtomnbfa, 560^ 608 
Ghnnir, 8871, 268, 874 
Ooohin, PdrtimaBe at, 812, 816 
Goimbatora, 475 

GoirB: Mnnanwnad Tii|^aq*a flotiMons 
onnanosf, 1461; odnB of Ma^bar, 149 
(and a«) 

Oolgong, 888, 871 

OolomDo, 668; PhrtogiieBe at, 507 

Gomozin, Oa^l77 

oTi^til'NlKdo, M7 
Gc^ar ooinago, 1461; ued as ammnni- 
tion, 440 (andn.) 

Goz^te, Tm, ana the pQlara of 
' 187 

QuBainila, 560 
w B&jaBhbha, 666 
QzivBidliana mtizQa, 566 


Cnnenoy sobcmo of Mohammad Toghluq, 
1461 

Gntcb, 172, 205, 800^ 5161 ; FirOs 
loq in, 180 
Gottadk, 66 

HabbiB, the, 600, 521 
Dabhol, 16617. 

Dabbol, IIGL 875, 885, 414, 426, 468 

DobdiiUtai, 608 1 

Baeea, 46, 60 

Dadifnnui, 563 

Dadite Giunbod, 695 

Dogon, 618 « , « 

Bahir, rnlerof Sind, Iff., 600; death, 5 

Dahod, 801, ffeePohad 

Dakhil Darwaza, the, 601, 604ff. 

DaladSiMta^ 608 

DamUl-UFirOs ffftcf/if, 179 

Dalia, 648, 644 

Dalmao, 147 (andn.), 102, 8871 
Dalpat id Garha, 686 
Dsma^Kn Shfih, 149 

— luilundd Godai, 160 
Bomfin, 805, 825, 848 
BamaBODS, 668^ CTl, 002 
Boibfradenf^aBRa, 600 
BaAbodepiya, 669, 600, 601, 502 
Bdmgbnn, 674 
Bammaandj. 664, 5651 
BomOdara [Chola], 474 
BOmoh, 686 

Banayiik,402 
Ban|^,887 
BBn^w, 466 
Banok, 668, 655 
DaoBB, 684 
Baqiqi 27 
Boziu Bazl, 604 
Boiheil, 8 

Dargak of Niaam-ndd&i Anisya, the, 688, 
601,600 
donrikAef , 128 
BatvBdmar, 874 

Baiyfi ah^ Hnw afa of Gq{aiflt, 8851, 
887 ff. 

— Offlfid Bhdh of Bezor, 888^ 440, 448, 
446,446 

— IfOdi, 882 1,226, 2891 

T foliOnT^ 242f. 

— of Beooan, 488, 428 

— of Gqiaifit, 188, 618 
BaiyObod, 287 

Baatar Bingr, 419, 424, 426, d39 
BaatOr of MiClwn, 866 
BBBtOr-ni.itanaUk of Gnlbaiga, 480 
BaatOr-iil-Utilk of Beooan, 4011 406 
Bdfid of Beooan d), 87^ 884, 688, 684 
(21405 

— ofGi$urSt,808 

— Khin Anhadl, 88& 886 

— — of Bayina, 866 

— — of En&ndeBb, 818, 864 
Bafld Naar, Zmlt, 6 

Banlat Ghakk, 289 

— Ehfia Ajyfra, 870, 871 
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Danloit Khan (Ehaljl), 246 
Iiodi; 203, 204, 250, 604, 628 

— Shall of Bomr, 445 

— of Ghijarnt, 342 
Danlatnbnd, 96 n., 121, 180, 186, 147, 149, 

154, 170, 181, 200, 825, 327, 868; oha. 
sv, xri jiauim; 486, 440, 464; beoamo 
Madim oapital, 140 ff., 189 ; Delhi popu* 
lotion tranenoiied to, 141 f., 148 f., 586; 
xoTcdt and doetruotion, 167 if. ; monn- 
ments, 606, 620 (and n.), 680 f., 686, 686 
Dsvnr lUalik, 178, 177 
donut IdhSumt), 120 
Dehkot, 49, 51, 57 
Debnl, aiegB nod fall of, 2, 3 
Deccan : hfoelim eoiiqueat, 96 f., 00, 180, 
610; xoTolte in, 140, 166, 160; govem- 
mentof, 157, 165 Dahmani (^nsty, 
177, 181, 294, 351, 524; loae of, 188; 
xdntiona vith Ehnndcm, 297; xiac 
vith Gnjarnt, 290; invasion by Malwa, 
804 f.; invasion by Bahadur of Gnjaidt, 
826 ; invasions by Mftltra, 856, 867 f. 

the independent Kingdom (1847-* 
1400), eh. XV (872-404) ; its decline and 
fell, di.xvi (405-82); the five Kingdoms 
(1627-1699), di. xvii (488-66) 

Bahman Shah, 872-4; MnbammadI, 
876-83; administrative system, 876 f., 
889; Mnjnhid, 888 f.; DdOd, 884; 
Mnhammnd n, 885 f.; Ghiyns-nd-din, 
886 f.; Firfia, 886-05; Ahmad, 896-404; 
foreign troops, 808, 408 f. ; ‘Ala-nd-dln 
Ahmad, 405-10; Uabmfid Gavau, 409- 
20; Hnmiiyan, 410 ff.; Kizam Sh&h, 
412f.; Mnhammad 111, 418-22; par- 
tition of provinces, 419, 488; Mahmfid 
Sh6h, 422-81 ; Ahmad, 481 ; ‘Ala-nd- 
iSl ; WolI-IJUah, 481 ; Eal&nnll&b, 
431 L, 488 

[Hindu states] the B&shtrakutae, 467 ; 
monuments, 629-87 

Ddhi, 16. 18, 22, 32, 41, 61, 66, 71, 1980., 
240, 242, 248, 261, 252, 821, 507, 609, 
510, 612, 614, 587; earlier dave kings 
of, oh. ili; captured by Aibok, 42; White 
Fort, 68; early Muhammadan kiiigdom, 
87-00; Mnghifl dege, 102; H&jX Mania’s 
rebdlion, 104f.; Mn^nl attadk, 100; 
replaced asco^tu by Daulat&bad,i40ff.; 
population transpiHrted, 141 f., 148 f., 
620 n., 680 ; second evaonation of, 164; 
one of four eaj^tals, 169; Nasb^nd-din 
Mnhammad at, 191; T&nffr at, 197 ff.; 
desolation of, OOOf.; Husain Shah's 
vrors upon, 265-8; relations with Ben- 
gal, 8w-3 ; Malwa independent, 848; 
capture of Ddhi by Bgbnr, 481; Bed 
Fmt, 612; Muslim art and 
indnenee, 57^ 578 

Delhi, Old,190; Qawwat-xd-lslSmmoBqne, 
669, 676 f. ; mannmenta of the liil £)t', 
676 f. ; the Great (Qntb) Minar, 677 ff.; 

. tomb of (7) Dtutnw, 679 f.; Bolhan’s 
tomb,6B2; Jama‘atEhlinaMaqid,582 f. ; 
'AlQ Darwasa, 682, 688f.; Bin, 684; 


Tughlnq period, 584-98; Jahanponah, 
687 

Deogarh, 686, 536, 588 
Deogarh Bariyo, 618 

Deogfr. 96 f.. 100, 112-16, 118 f., 121 f., 
181, 479. 485, 486, 487, 618, 628; 
renamed Danlaliib&d, nmlaoing Ddhi as 
capital. 140ff. 

Doo^ri, 477 
Deola, 880 
Deoil, 817, 819 
DeoUa, 529 
Deora B5jpnt8, 618 
Deornj, 618 
DeOrkonda, 410, 411 
Devagiri, 630 

Deval Devi, 100, 122, 124, 127 ; captnro 
by 'Am-nd-dln, 112 f., 618 
Deval mosque at Bodhan, 680 
DSvala Mnhadovi, 484 
DavapraUmja, 660 

Devarayal of Vijoyanagar, 894 (andn.), 
898, 401, 402 

— n, 405, 406f.,491ff. 

Dewalworo, 24 
Dhaliya, 6 

Dhamma Para1:kama-Bahn,'666, 567 
Dhammakitti 1, 668 

— n, 664 

— Thera, 660 
DhSmonI, 245, 867 
Dhandhiika, 838, 845 
Dhanga of Jijhotl, 607 
Dhankaur, 230, 254 

Dhiir, m, 166, 168, 170, 202, 296, 802, 
817, 327, 849, 850, 864, 474, 607, 510, 
616 ; monuments of. 617, 618 
Dh&raglr, 141. See Deoglt 
DhOraseo, 459, 462 
Dharma Sin;^, 616 
Dharmapala, 510 
dtiama, 188 n. 

Dh5rur, 461 
DhSrw5r, 476, 477, 480 
Dhauli wain, 217 
Dher oaste^ 120 n, 

Dhdka, 845, 846, 617, 609, 612, 618 
Dholpur, 218, 234, 241, 242, 244 
Dhorasamundar (HnleUd), 116 
Dhffnd liver, 684 
DhOndh&r, 684 
DhnndlB, the^ 588 
Didwiiiui, 294 

DilKvar Khan of Bfjspnr, 469-62 

— — of Deeoon (1), 496 

of Deeoan (2), 422, 428, 426 

— — (Ghfin)ofMaiwa,201,202,208,205, 
849, 890, 891; mosque of, 618 

Dilpasand Kh5u of Bldar, 424 
Dinejpnr, 40, 266 
Dinmr Bin^, 687 

Dipapur, 126, 160, 172, 176 f., 198, 196, 
200, 208, 210, 211, 212, 219, 224^ 228, 
229,866 
Dir, 22 

Difl, 816, 828, 824, 826, 828, 829, 882,* 
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333, 334, 335, 340, 311, 401; E'OTlian 
attack on Portuguese at, 350 f. 

DiwnlX feBiiTol, 027 

Doab, 22, 42, 67, 76, 60, 88, 143, 145, 147, 
150, 152, 203, 204, 205 ; Chfilukyas and 
Cbolaa, 469; Mcos, 515 
Bohad, 801, 309, 324, GOD 
Dome, the (Hindu and Muslim), 5721., 
582 f. ; the double dome, origin of, 595 
Dongar Singh, 354 
Donwun, 551, 552 
Diida [Bhdti], 532 
Dnl Chnnd, 106, 520 
Bulha Bzii, 534 
Bumzue, 475 
Bungar, 244 

BQngarpur,299. 300, 320. 321, 340, 357, 530 
BungarBi of Ghnmpaner, 310 
BurgavatT, Ban! of the Gonds, 371, 536 
Burlabha of Gujarat, 509 
Burlabhavardhnna, 507 
Bvnrasamndra, 470, 474, 475, 477, 479, 
484 437 489 

Bvaravatlpura, 116, 121, 140, 149, 169, 
572, 373, 377 
Bwarka, 324, 521 
Bwayawndi, 558 

Earthquakes, 242, 289 
Echaladevi, 474 

Egjrpt, spice trade with, 312; fleet de- 
stroyed by Portuguese (Almeida), 316 ; 
war with Portuguese, 336 f. ; envoy to 
Molwa, 358 f., 360 f. ; al-MuHadid, 376 ; 
temple propylons, 026 
Eklnkhi tomb, the, 603 f., 605 
Elberga, 476 

EUichpur, 96 f., 112 1., 168, 359, 385, 890 
(and D.), 399, 406, 450, 631 
Ellora, 113, 518 
Elu vocabulaxy, 566 
Ercyanga [Hoysala], 473, 474 
Erij, 355, 364 
Erode, 477 

Etawah, 43, 88. 182, 192 f., 201, 202, 204, 
206, 207, 209, 210, 232, 214, 218, 219, 
230f., 232 ff., 236,252, 254. 256, 258,515 
European gunners in army of Beccan, 381 
(and n.) 

Fakhr-ud-dln. 77, 83 f., 87 
— Mubarak Sbah, 150, 156; see also eh. 
xi; 1761, 262 

— Muhammad Jauna, 1241, 127 
— theBeccani, 423; see Khvaja Jahan 
of Paronda 

Faldir-nl-Mulk of Belhi, 407, 419 
Famine in Horthem India, c. a.d. 1335, 
152 1 

Farghan (Mughul Amtr), 172 
Farhad Ehan of Ahmadnagar, 462 
Farhat-ul-Mnlk, 184, 191, 294 
Farid (brother of Mubarak), 220 
Fand-ud-din Ganj-i-Shakar, Shaikli, 94, 
196 

Farrukhabad, 233, 257 


Fnrrukhl, 27 
Farrukhzfid, 31. 500 

Filruqj dynasts of Tvbilndehh, 291 ; monu- 
nicntH, 637 
Fatchpur Sikri, 023 

Fath Jang Khfin, 337, 312 ; see Aqa Farfili- 
shad 

Fath Elmu, 226; sons of, 184, 194 

Chakk, 291 

of Gujarat, 345 

of Herat, 220, 230 

of Mfilwa, S52, 860 

gon of Adam Klian of Kashmir, 

285 

son of A'zam-i-Humnyun Shir- 

vani, 249 

son of Buhird, 240 

Fath Shfih of Bengal, 268, 269, 270 

of Kashmir, 285 fi. 

Fatbnbad, 175, 197, 537, 623, 625 
Fatbpfir, 213 
Fathpur Sikri, 292 

Fathnlliih 'Imad-nl-Mulk of Berar, 398, 
416, 419, 421, 423, 427, 429; founded 
'Imud Slifihi dynasty, 425 
Faituji Muhfiflz Khan, 335, 338 
Feudal grants and abuses, 77 
Fidfii Khan of Miihva, 356, 361 
Firdausi, 27, 403 

Firishta, 145, 166 n., 170 n., 179, 200 n., 
306, 3721, 331 n., 388n., 400n., 415, 
412, 537, 020, 021 n., G23 
Firuz ; see Bnkn-ud-diii 

— of Becenn, 386-95, 402 1, 630, 538, 
633, 634 

— Jam of Sind, 325, 3B2 

— son of Husain I of Multan, 504 
Firuz ‘Ali, 189 

— ‘Imnd Shith, pretender in Berar, 460 

— Blvan of Gnjarut, 296, 297 

also of Gujarat, 299 (nud n.), 302 

Firuz Shah, 64 

Bahtnani, 378 

Jaird-nd-din KlialjX, founder of 

dynasty, 86, 121, 127, 199, 203, 532; 
enthroned, 87 ; his reign, 9i>98 
Firuz Tughluq, 1G6, 171, 191, 194, 251, 
263, 276, 294, 349, 376, 380, 490, 501, 
578, 586 n., 603, 625; his reign, 173-89 
(exchequer reforms, 1741 ; public works, 
175 ; eon’s death, 182 ; senile decay, 183 ; 
dea&, 184; lax administration, 185; 
marriage- and employment-bureaux, 
186 1 ; religious persecution, x87 1) ; 
buildings, 584, 587-92 
Firuza {Chiragh) minar, 606 1 
Firuzabad, 43, 187, 1901, 1941, 199,203, 
204, 210, 214, 358, 589, 593; founded, 
176, 587 

[Beccan], 391, 395, 413, 421 
Firuzkuh, 37 

FiTuzpur, 175, 179, 183 (and n.) 

Fort Mosque at Jdlor, 622 
* Forty,’ the, 61 ; and Mas*ud, 66; and 

Balban, 68 f., 74 1, 77, 91 ; and Firuz, 94 
'Friday mosque,’ 20, 65; sermon, 138; 
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pasB^B, U9, 164; priaonera, 108; XE- 
xn&'B moaqiie at Samorqand, 199 
Ffifr,6f. 

FQlad, 216, 218, 220 
— Elifin of Deaaan, 889, 892 
Fut&tSt-i-FMlt 8hSK, 580, 688 n. 


Gadag, 480 
Gagon Malinl, 686 

GBgrann, 819, 828, 829, 851, 868, 628, 629 
Gi£arvax daii, 609, 612 f., 514, 520, 621, 
628 

GaMots, the, 861, 606, 607, 510, 616, 610, 
620; of Mewfir, 624f. 

GajSiihar of Ajmer, 367 
Gfiliakot, 820 
Gambeii river, 622 
Gambhir river, 214 
Gombhn, 294 

Gampda, 561, 668, 564, 566 
Ganapati rEokatfya], 4^ 

Ganda of Jijhoti, 507, 514 
Gandogopala, 484 
Gaadak river, 234 
Gondava, 9 

G&neeh, Baja, 286, 262, 266 
Ganga [Bathor], 6^ 

Gafigoqripnra, 663. See Oompola 
GaogSd&s, Baja of OhompEner, 801, 806 
GoDgadhar Talk, 517 
Gaugodoni-pabbata, 669 
Gangaihonda-Sulapnram, 478, 482, 486 
Gangaikondae [Cholae], 466 
Oangaiaja [Ohalnkya], 476 
Gangaraja Ummattur, 496 
Gangae, 471; overthnnr of the, 468 
Gongavodi, 471, 473, 474, 475, 478 
GangawalS, 888 

Ganges river, 21, 23, 85, 42, 79, 98, 98, 
218, 260, 468, 608, 516; its vater, 180; 
TlmOr at, 109 

Gangq^adevn Ealadhnri, 610 
GangQ, 170 n., 872 
Ganpati, 96, 116 
GboUb, the^ 686 
Garcia do Koronha, 836 
Garho, 535, 686 f. 

Gorha-Eatanga, 871, 636 
Oarha-Mandla, 616, 636, 688 
Oarmir, 91 

Ganr, 46, 268, 270 f., 278, 274, 276, 276, 
611 ; monuments, 600, 601 f., 004-8 
Gaid, 899, 419, 460, 464, 465, 681 
Ghafur, 495 
Gbaggar river, 7, 197 
Ghallb Ehfin, 194, 201 

— ofMnhnr, 481 
Gbonsur [Ofiodn, 685 

flhftT Singh of Jaisalmer, 682 
Ghfitpiabba river, 874, 888 
GhSzI OhaU, 288 
_ Ehan, 828 

OhaU, 289 1 ; [Shah], 200 

IiodI, 260 

_ Malik, 112 (and n.), 124fl. 

— ShSh, 268 


GhEsd^nr, 260 

Ghasnavid dynasty, oh. ii; oripn, 61; 

onltnze, 670, 674. See also Bffl 
Ghazni, 11, 42, 56, 57; dh.iipa«fiB; 606, 
679; nnder Babnktigln, Ilf.; Friday 
mo^ne founded, 20; Axsalon's defeat, 
86; the oily bnzned, 86 ; Ghnzz Tnrk- 
mnns expelled, 38; ^dlz at, 62; Mng- 
hnls of, 62, 88; art and onltnze, 674f. 
See also Tamar EhEn 
Ghazni Ehan of BlSlvn, 298, 290, 862 

of Ehnndesh, 818 

Ghilzais, 91 n. 

Ghiyas-nd-din A'zam, ShEh of Bengal, 
264 ff. 

— BahSdnz, 182 f., 139, 261; revolt and 
death, 147 

— Balkan, 56, 73; oh. iv; 600 

— Domo^Enl, Mnhammad Damaghan 
ShSh, 140 

— Hisam-nd-d&i, 58 

— Mahmud, Shw of Bengal, 278 ff. 

— Mnhammad, 37 f., 4^ 678; death, 46 

— Mnhammad, son of Btatmish, 67 

— Mnhammad, pretendm, 178 

— Tnghlnq Shah I, 126, 127-186, 189, 
142, 178; reforms o^ 128 fi.; Toghlng- 
Ebfid, 686 f.; tomb, 686 

— Tnghlnq Shah II, 189 f. 

— of Deoean, 886 f., 683, N4 

— on 'Abbosid, 188 

— son of Mahmud Ehaljl, 224 

— sou of Mahmfid Ehaljl of Malm, 802, 
806, 809, 811, 826, 864, 860, 861-6, 
628, 621 ^d n.) 

GhiySspur, M7 

GhOr, 16 f., 28, 83, 86 ff., 66, 61 

— Mnhammad b. SEm 0 ^ 87, 88-48 
GhOrids, the, 697 

Ghnzz HhurkmEns, 18, 87 
GllEn, 282, 409 
Girl, 82 

Girivamsa, the, 663 
Gima river, 401 

Giraor, 1711, 206, 306, 806, 307, 816, 619 
GlSu Daraz, the saint, 808, 394, 805 f., 
402 f., 407 

Goa, 421, 422, 424, 467. 476, 477, 480, 
406 ; Fortngueae at, 816, 826, 841, 484, 
441 f., 444, 462; oaptuzed Bafaman 
ShEh, 876 ; oaptnred by IWnTimfid 
GavSn, 416 
GoMpon, 264 

Godavari river, 110, 824, 876, 882, 417, 
486, 445, 464, 465, 468, 49L 404 
Godbra, 301, 817 
Godwfir, 627 
GQgI,489 

Gogia river, 80, 85, 284, 268 
Gbhds, the, 621 
Goknldos FonSr, 680 
Gtdoonda, 888, 8M, 894, 426 (and n.}, 420; 
bh.xviipaffisi; 496, 681, NS; ormiiteo- 
ture, 687 

Independent mlers [Qntb ShEhn: Snl- 
tSnQnllQutbShah,486,480(andn.},48S, 
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486i 440; JamsbXdt 440-8; SubhunQuU, 
448 slMliIm, 448-0, 451 f,« 4541., 457, 
, . [46SQ; Muhammad, 469 
Gmida. 887 
Oonilal, 178 

Gouda, the, 248, 860, 371, 887, 800, 303, 
809, 401, 507. 616, 584-8, 631 
Gondwfina, 181, 318, 380, 860,803,390,534 
GOpala,' 507 

Gore Gnngaya BnddiT&ra, 681 
Gooal Ehen, 873 
Goranda, 527 
Go^od Bai. 40 
Go^ndaraja, 518 f. 

Gnhtdm, 41, 70, 68, 164, 231 
Gi^aiSt, 24, 43 f., 58, 00, 182, 101 f., 195, 
108^ 201, 208, 205, 207, 272, 282; eb. 
ziii (294-848); 850, 358, 356, 372. 876, 
888, 885, 899, 801, 392, 896, 899, 400 ff., 
406, 418, 417, 427, 486, 488, 451, 468, 
468, 467, 501, 502, 507, 6(^ 623, 6^ 
629. 681 

Parab in. 84; Mnhommad b. S5m in, 
89; 'Alar-nd-dln'a conqneat, 100, 516, 
517 f. ; tevolt, 119 ; otoot restored, 121; 
revolt?, 160 h, 166-71; FbOz Toghlnq 
:n,180f. 

^dependent kingdom set np, 294f.; 
Sultan Mnzaffar 1,2951; AIiiom 1,296- 
800; irar vrith lUava, 898, 2991; var 
Tnih Decean, 299 ; Mii*izz-ndpdln Mn- 
liannnad Shnh, 3001; Qntb-ad-din 
Ahmad, SOlff.; poet vrith Molwa, 802 ; 
DSOdtSOS; [Abn-*l>Ph1h]Mahm1id,808- 
16; aIHuioc xnth Sind, 8061; pantea 
pnnbhcd, 306, 807; eanaplxaoy against 
M., 8071; extent of ungdm, 810; 
FortQgaeBe defeat, 812, 816; Mahmdd'i 
qualities, 8161; Mosafidr II, 816-82; 
designs on Mdlvri^ 8171 ; eivil var, 822; 
Bahadur Sh5h, 823-34, 5801; eonqnest 
of MSlva, 8201; mz vith HnmMn, 
329-88; treaty vrith POrtogaese, 883 ; 
treaty brolcen— Bidiiidiir’B death, 884 ; 
Mbhmud HI, 885-48; var trfth Portn- 
gnese^ Ahmad ShGh 11,3481; 

unsBifor IlL 845-8 : G. annexed by 
Ahbar, 846 if,, 468; the Sahmlib ol 
6070., 510; Mndimsand GnjaratSaxohl 
toctnre, 5^; monuments and anihiteo- 
taro, 608-16 
Gal Ghandar, 162 

Gnlbarga, 118, 121, 166, 168; di. xv pot- 
Bfm; 416, 418, 419, 426, 428, 429, 486^ 
484, 488, 489, 440, 441, 444, 460, 486, 
081; monuments^ 620, 6880. 
Qixl.lBihulit, 114 
Gnmtt river, 177, 608 
Gnnor, 170 
Gnnjotl 423 

Onnmant mosqno, the, 004, 606 

Gnunanr, 77 

Gnptas, the, 400, 600 

Gtugdn, 18 

Gnigdon, 88, 615 

Oufjam Piatibaias, tbc, £07 


Gnttal, 477 
Giittas. tbr. 477 

Gvalior, 25. 22, 44, 52. 55. 39, 72, 68. 97, 
119. 121. 158, 164, 103, 202, 203, 207. 
210. 212. 218 214, 815, 318. 219. 222. 
288 f.. 236, 240, 282, 351. 854. 300. 870, 
466, 507, 508. 529, 533 f., 622 f. ; SiUn- 
dor Lodi and, 241-i ; Ibrahim Lodi and, 
248 f. ; Husain Shah and, 256, 257 
Gyobim^i 657 

Habaidx Kbfin (1). 270 

(2), 887 

Hahadil 606 

Haboahl Ehfin, 464 
Habib, 6 

— Sbdb, of Kashmir. 280 f. 

Hadijya Snltfin nf Bljdunr, 447 
Bdfiz, 264, 265. 885 

Oumbad at Oulbarga, 688 
Haibat EhSn, 74f. 

of 237, 280 

— — Prinee^ 246 

^ — of Gujarat, 296, 600 

of Kashmir, 279, 288, 280 

ofMdlwa, 862 

Haidar of Ahmadnagar, 442 

— of Goloonda, 442 
Bnidor Khan, 288 
Haidar Sbdb, 284 f. 

— son of GhSal Kh5n, 290 

— son of Ydsof Khan ISbiib] of Kash- 
mir, 293 

Haidarjibfid (Sind), 8 
Hnihayas, the;, dOV, C84L 
HfijI Dablr, 832, 884 
» Kh5n of Kashmir, 283 f. See Haidar 
Sbiih 

— — of Mftiwa. 370 

H5JI Kishvar Khan of B^dpur, 458 

— Mania, 104£ 

— Sdranft 246 

— Sbudanl, 222. See Hbdm 

— Snltdnl, 804 
BSSipaVg 278 
Hdjdj, Iff.: death, 7 
Hasam, 8 

HdUm n of Egypt, 161 

— *All Glldnl, 203 
Hald^ 284, 258 
Haldbld (l^re), 116, 476 
HBlol, 810,844,612 
Hamaddn, 27 

Hambarof Oriasa, 415, 417 
Hamid Khdn of BIjdpnr, 469 

ofBdlii, 226,228 

Hamid Iiodl, ShBikh, 14 
Hamld-iiddlta, 105 
Hanffr (Hamlra) of Qhitor, 526f. 
HamlrBeoof Banthambhor,10i, 103,103. 

See Ham&a (Homfir) of Bantbamblior 
Hamba (Hamb) of Obiton 525 f. 

Hamba (Hamb) of Bontnambhor, 616f. 

Hampi, 488, 469 

Hamzah Malik, 216 

HanofI scot of Snnnb, 148, 395 
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HansaL 477 

Hfinai, 31 f., 41, 4B&,68. 64, 691., 88, 99, 
148, 153, 190, 810, 847, 848, 609, 686 
Hant^troddy, 649 
Hanfimaiimli, 850 
Har Ohandn, 7 

Hat (Ohand) (Gtwalior), 808, 806, 

818, 688 

Horfi Ohauhfins, fha, 630 
Hara BSjpnts, 363, 856 
Haranand, Baja, 111 
HarfiotS, 368, 866 
Haxdwar, 190 
Hail Farbat, 688 
Hail BSi* of Idar, 808 
Harib (Hatiyappa), 490. Bee Haiihaia 
Odiyar 

Earibara (Eariyana) Od^ar, 489, 400 
Haiihaia I of VijayBoagar, 878 

— n, 887 S., 891, 491 
Hariiffia, 613. See Heminj 
Earpal Deo, 119, 181 
Hanha, 506, 607 
Harun-ar-Boahld, 10, 496 
Hasan Abdul, 83 

_ SaoUbI, 884 

— Bb&n, son of blabmud Bh6h, 864 

ofDeeoan, 898, 8941., 410,411, 416 

of Onjarat, 808 

of TfiMTiwifr, 878, 884f. Bee Hasan 

Bhuh 

— of Bhundesli, 807, 813 
of Bapil, 886 

— Qatlngh, 65, 66, 73 

— Qarmall, 349 

— Bhnb of Eaabmh:, 283 

— [Baja] of Et&wah, 206, 816 

— of Deocaa, 898, 688 

— of Ehfindesh, 2901. 

— ofMev6t,881 

— ^hnsiav Ehnn], 120 

— the Timnxid, 37 
Hasan-i-Hihlavl, 135 

H"jsan (district of Sfysore], 474 
HStim Shsn, 98 

Hani-i-*AlSi (Hana-i-Sh&s) tank, the, 684. 
Bee Haas-i^hSs 

HhnE>i-Elina (Hana-i-'AliiQ, 684,590, 691 
Hanz-i-Qatb tank, 611 
Bauz^-Shamn at Bsdann, 624 
Haarat Bald Badt Jahfin Ajmiilf, 627 
Hemkaran, 868 
Hemriij, 48, 518 
Heiat^ 16 

fHaroes Bivu*, the, 80 n. 

Hijabr-nd-din, 00 

TTilai (BaUfil) EhSn mosgne of, 600 
EimBlaya,46,49,68,7l£; pliocene fossils, 
179 

Einddl Mind, 876 

of TTMliTtiTr, 277, 878. See Qntb-nd- 

dln 

Hindann, 881, 888. 866 
BitOolS UahdU, file, 618 £. 

Tiinan Bit, oh. zziii; aidhiteeinial eon- 
stracBon compand vith Mndim, 670 f . ; 


fission of styles, 671, 677, 691, 600, 
640; local variety, 5711.; Qawwat-nl> 
Idfim, 576; influence maker in Tn^-. 
Inq paiiod, 688 f.; xevival in Bay^d 
and Lodi p^ods, 698; the Bengali roof, 
600, 601, 608; lidlB, 614 
Hindu Enidi, 11, 878 

Hindu mercenaries 81, 89. See Indians 
Hindfi Shah, ^0 (and n.) 

Hindu states in southern India, oh. sviii 
(467-499) 

Hindus in Owalior, 66; in Bihir, 64; ir 
theDoab, 78; independence, 88; snbor- ‘ 
dinate officials, 89 ; attitude to rulers, 
89 f.; edicts of 'AlopUd-dln against 
107; edicts of Ghiy&s-nd-dln Tnghlnq 
against),' 180; H. Tu^uq, 164; F. 
Tni^uq, 187 f.; Nadr-nd-dln Muham- 
mad, 190, 192; Bflcandar Lodi, 248ff., 
846; perseouflon of H. in Bengal, 867 ; 
Husain Shfih disbanded Hindu pSUce, 
271 ; Muslims and EL lower cutes, 876; 
vemaenlar literature, 876; ESndns per- 
secuted in Easbmir, 880; tolamted by 
Zain-nl-' Alndln, 88111 ; £L of Bajputana, 
80S; EL trfratesin Efitblawar, 807; rise 
of Viiayanagar, 878-88; EL conditions 
in Deow, 488, 446 ; eee Tijayanagar ; 
bat& of Talikota, 448ff. 

Hindfiatdn, 26, 61, 68, 58 
Hippaigl, 441 
Hir8fih,687f. 

Hir Singh, ^7 
Hisam Ehan, 828, 286 
Hisam-ud-din Iwas, 51, 68 f., 601 

— favourite of Mubitak, 188, 186 
HisBr(-i-)Ffousa (Hiss6r), 176, 687 
Hisham, 9 

— (Oaiiph), 8 

HissSr, 168, 208, 204, 816, 828, 826, 2U, 
626 

— (Hisir-i-Ihflza), 176 f., 100 
EDanmaing, 650 

Hlaing river, 648 
EDaingdet, 658 
Hmawbi, 548 

Hbj Narmal Baj [Tijayanagar], 480 

Hole-Namsipur, 474 

Holl, Hindu fostival of the, 819 

Ehmowar. 400 

Hoahangnlrid, 329, 868 

HodiiSipur, 808, 818 

Hospet, 407 

Hoysola Bsllalas, the, 116 f. 

Hoysalas, the, 470, 479, 480, 481; origin, 
471f. 

Heenwi, 540, 6441., 647, 648, 668 
Hsipaw (1), 647 
Hsipaw (2), 650 
Bttdibnu quoted, 816 
Hughll river, 860, 601, 608 
HSkeri, 376 

Huliga, 68, 71, 73, 76, 96 

— of Lahore, 168 

HumaySn, 878, 874 fi., 888, 389-88, 8^, 
869, 371, 438, 608, 606, 686, 681, 634 
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nfimnyfin KlinOt 190 IT.. 19:i 

Sbnh of Dc^paii. '157 f.. *>05. *110 fT. 
/ffift* llip (*|iap)ila').= I nip-^S 57S> 
(and n.) 

Hnmin Gorplm^i* 07^ 

— • Klirm Qannnlli 215 

— TunblzI. 450 

— ^ brotlicr of Mnlinmnind Sliuli of 
Jannpnrt 251-9; lipramp Sltnli, 255; 
tram vitli nulildl Lndfi 255-9« 200, 
COl 

— Kir-Siin Blifili of Alimiidnar&ri -1 12-50 

— [Srihib Khan], favonril^ of MuitnAu 
of Aliinidonpar, 451-7 

— Shnli. ‘Alfi-ncMln, 27017., 27G, 007 

TiAiipahI.231. C05f. 

— — Littiplli 11, 501 

— Slmnil o! .T«annpnrt 221-t, 25011,, 
259. 271. 55.:, 02.1. 024 

— pon of lli-.Ban Shiili of Kn-hinlr. 295 

— FPD of MtiDKdr-uMInllnj. 137 

— pon of ^InrlRCH of Ahmndnocar. 451, 
450. 400. 401; [Uu^nin Shah 11]. 4G1 

— pnn of Sim, 5.5 

of Kii'fisnft’. 290; Shall (Kn'ir-nd- 
Jfn). 299 f. 

— [Shah] of MiiUfln. 505 
Rri«iiani* Malik* 151. 100 

_ Shah 1 of Malm. 203. 212. 215, 220, 
221, 252, 22.V9, 329. 319-52, 351, 399 f., 
553; niODamonM, filSf., 020, 021 

II orMfilm.3C5 

Hfiflyrar. 221 

« of llccean. 391* 390 

Ilin natfifah. 112n. 121. 127 11 ., 1291., 
131 n., 131 n., 135 n*. 130, 13M], 
1430.. X47-.>S0, 1527.. 155^ 100. 106 D„ 
172, 37& 490; mippfon to Chinn, 103 f. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I of Btjapnr, 333, 
439-14, 498 

U of Bliapilr. 4.78, 4G0-.5, 401, 4GS 

— Matfd Shall of Bfdar, 45S 

— Ghnkk I of Kaelimir. 287 

— •— II of EnRhinlr, 289 

— Miikntl. 287 

— Kuib Burlmk, 025, 620 

— Qutb Shfih of Goleondn. 443-0, 451 f., 
464 f., 467, 469 

—* Babn*ad.dlQ| son of FirOs, 99 

— Sb3h of Jaanpnr, 202, 203, 201, 
214, 220, 222, 251 f., 269, 2C6, 207, 
206 f., 020, 087 

son of Ibrdhhn n of Blifipnr, 468 

— son of Mns^ud I, 84 ff., 609 

— son of Sikandar Lodi, 241, 846-60, 
872, 821, 338, 589, 534, 505 

— of lIRnsf, 163f. 

Malik, 157 

Idar, 205, 807, 808, 800, 810^ 817, 818, 
880, 884, 842, 681 
lildlaton under Jslamio law, 8, 108 
•Id^nUFitr, tho, 70, 807 
Ikdfila, 176, 178, 803, 271 
Ikhlifs Ehfin of BAfipiir, 469 f., 468, 464 
Ikh^or Siddlql, 829, 888, 886 


IUitiTlir-iii1-iliR Aiti'*in. On 

— AllMi*:t iVi 

— l:r.lk.<i.’r>l 

— (Slinr.! Shah, 170. 2i:2 

— Knmis:. 07 

— Miihnmni'id. 42, 4517., 4m7., 514 
^ of Flrurr%bad. 3ii3 f., 203 

— niunh rrt of Fitiiz. 9^ 
Iklifijrar-iil-Mnli:, 310 
Ikkcri* 490. 49^ 

Jlahdail liOilf. SI*’. 221, 222 
lUk Klinii. tin*, 15 
Ilbari trilip, 51 

Ilijran. 170 f.. 2027., 270, (S)3, 601 

— of Jhilln, 297 

lltiitmi-h. iVrr S)i*aos-ud-dIn; tnonnmenis 
nt Pelhi* 577-62 ; ri'piitcd tomb of, 679 f., 
563 

Sh.7hl drnn«t^ [llrnir], 420; archi- 
ll «*tDip, 037 * 

‘lmful-nd.dln Miihnminnil b. Qa^im, 2-0, 
7f., 20 

— ^ Shaikh, 142 

-Imful.iil-Mulk, 215, 210, 217, 218, 210. 
AVr MnhimVl lTn>an 

— AfIud llAmf of (vdjarut, 312. 341, 316 

— ITajlSiiltrinf.nOSr. 

— Khn>*h <2*ulsni uf Giijariil, 3l9i 3237. 

— Mttlil.jE of Gujarat. 328, 329, 332, 
335 r,. 3:57, 339 

^ Snrtl/. 148. 108, 170. 37.5 
~ Slin*bfin, 290, 305, 301 

— of Deccan, 373 

— nf Mnltiin, 601 

olfircr of Sikandar Lodf, 215 
Indarpnt, 125, 170, 507 
Indio, monnmcutfl of Muslim, ch. xztii 
(608-G10) 

Indians in Arabian army, 16 

— under MahmOd, 27 

Indll KiiSn, 2G8 f. 6 Vp Saif-ud-illu FIrOz 
*Indo-Main{e' art, tlic hrni, 508 (and n.); 

llindn inflooneo cm, 571 
Indrnd^nninapabi, 511, 613 
Indrapmsthn, 507 
Indrf, 143 (and n.), 211 
Xndfir, 115, 876 

Indus river, 63, GO, 103, 180, 501 ; crossed 
b3* TlmGr, 105 
Iida Savjidf^ 463 
Iqbal Eiinn of BSrf, 234 
of Brlhl, 101, 396. See Malln 

— — of Malwa, 805, 806 
Iqhalmand, 112 

Iridi, 625 
fry, 258 

Irrawaddy river, 640, 646, 648, 650 
Irukkapala rHqysala], 478 
Is-HM* 11 

•Isa msn, 826, 836, 280, 286 f. 

Isfhndiyfir, 171^ 872 
IsIhrSvlta, 408, 400 
Iskanoar Khan, 887 
Irfitiw KhOn, 101 f. 

Lodf, 2087., 211, 816, 810^ 817. 

822 
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Islam Khaiiy son of A‘zam-i-Haniayun 
Shirvaoi, 249 
Islam Shah Sur, 288, 370 
Islamabad, 329 

Islamic architecture, 569. Bcc ch. xxiii 
'pamm 

Islamic calendar, 361 
Islamic empire, extent of first, 1 ; law, and 
misbelievers, 3 f. ; law of legitimacy, 27 ; 
capital.punishment, 162 
Isma'il ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur, 324, 425 n., 
430, 431, 433-9, 458, 463, 497 

— Khan, 241, 

— Mukh, 168, 170, 373 [Amir-ul- 

Umara] 

— Nizdm Shah of Ahmadnagar, 461 f. 
Isma^xl I Safavi, Shah of Persia, 314 f,, 

435 

— son of Sabuktigin, 12, 27 

— Shah of Ka^mir, 289 
Isma'ilian heretics, 12, 15, 48; at Delhi, 

55 f,, 59; at Multan, 38 
1‘timad IChan [‘Abd-ul-Karim], 343-7 
*Iwaz* Bee Hisam-ud-din 
'Izz-ud-din, 57 

— A*zam-ul-Mullc, 262 

— Jam, 57 f. 

— Tughril Taghan Khan, 57 

‘Jada, sons of’, 518 
Jadeja of Cutch, the, 518 
Jndons, the, 520, 521, 531 f. 

Jadu (Jatmall), 266. Bee Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad 
Jadu Bal, 535 
Jaffna, 662, 563, 666 
Jagad-deva, 477 

Jagadekamalla [Chalukya], 477, 478, 479 
Jaganndtb, temple of, 178 
Jagat (Dwarka). 307 
Jahan Shah, 136. 141 

of Azarbaijan, 282 

Jahangir, son of Timur, 194 

— chief of Maku (Kashmir) clan, 285 

— Khan of Berar, 445 f., 448 
of Gujarat, 340 

of Gulbarga, 430. Bee Dastur-ul- 

Mamalik 

— Quli Beg, 275 f. 

Jahannuma palace (Delhi), 190, 197, 213 
Jahanpanah, 159, 195, 199, 586, 587, 
592, 593 

Jaharya (a Parwari), 124 
Jalidz Mahall, the, 621 
Joi Singh, 3, 5, 8 

— of Ghampaner, 306 

Jaichand of Kanauj, 19 ff., 42 f., 507, 
612 f. 

— of Sharva, 20 
Jaimal, 252 

Jaimall of Mewar, 528 f. 

— of Sirohi, 529 
Jain faith, 476, 517 
Jaipall, 12 ff., 15, 506, 507 

— n, 17, 21, 606 
Jaipur, 65, 526, 534 


Jaisalmer, 502, 520, 521, 522, 531 ff. 
Jaitpal of Kherla, 535 
Jaitra Singh, 516 
Jajar, 517 

Jajnagar, 65, 80 (and n.), 132, 263 

Jajpur, 263, 350 f., 417 

Jalal Khan Lodi, 243 f., 246 ff., 534 

— — of Tclingana, 409, 410, 411 

brother of Husain Shah, 255 

son of Sher Khan, 274 f. 

Jalal Shah, 235 n. 

Jalalabad, 292 

Jalal-nd>din Ahsan Shah, 148 f., 488 

— Path Shah, 268 

— Piriiz Klialji, 350, 516 

— Khan, 204, 213, 214, 215, 218, 231 

— Mahmud, 37 

— Mangba,rni, 52 f. 

— Muhammad, 267, 603. Bee Jadu 

— Yaqut, 59 f. 

— of Bukhara, 206 

— of Kanauj, 65, 67, 69 ff. 

Jalali, 76, 163, 235 
Jalalpur, 360 

Jalaun, 625 n. 

Jalesar, 190 ff., 233, 237, 257 
Jalila, 231 f., 255 
Jallu, 213. See Jalal Khan 
Jalna, 116 

Jalor, 100, 110 f., 114, 119, 309, 310, 334, 
516, 525, 530, 531, 622 
Jam, the title, 601 
Jam Bayazid of Multan, 504 
Jam Eiruz (Samma), 501 
Jam Bawol, 518 

Jama'at Khana Masjid, the, 582 f., 609 
Jamadagni, 178 

Jamal Bibi of Ahmadnagar, 446 

— Khan of Ahmadnagar, 461 f. 

— Qarmali, Shaikh, 245 
Jamal-ud-din Husaini, 393. See Gisu 

Daraz 

— Muhammad, 306 
Jamanpur, 178 
Jambukesvaram, 484, 487 
Jambudoni, 559 

Jami, 135 

Ma^id at Ahmadabad, 609 ff.; at 
Badaun, 624 f.; at Cambay, 609; at 
Champanir, 612 f,, 615 ; at Daulatabad, 
630; at Delhi, 590,593; at Gulbarga, 
629, 634, 635; at Irich, 625; at Jaun- 
pur, 628; at Lalitpur, 625; at Mandu, 
618 ff., 623; at Srinagar, 639, 640 
Jami‘ mosque, 676. See Quwwat-ul-Islam 
Jamkhandi, 427 

Jammu, 39, 89, 200, 211, 212, 279, 280, 
284, 285 

Jamshid of Golconda, 440-3 

— of Persia, 161 f., 501 

— son of Shdh Mirza of Kashmir, 
277 

Jannatabad, 275 
Jaspal Sehra, 66 

Jasrat, 196, 200, 209, 210, 211, 212, 215, 
217, 218, 219, 224, 280 f. 
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Jatnvarman Sundamrun^^r. 1, 1K>, 

Jililn of Doo|»ar1ia 

Jnta of nfullii^at < 3 f.* 9 : t-f Sind, !!•'>, 
80, 41 ; Rulijpcl to Multfin, r><i7 
Jaiwfin, 41 

jnnhnr^ 19. 140, 19^, C21, ;S10, .119, ,TJ7, 
828. 330, 370. .117, .12.1, .132 
Jnnliar, on Afrlc.*in, 420 
Jaunn, 178 

fTannn Sliuli, Rhriii-i*7nliun, 391, 693, 693, 
G35 

JannEn RliEii, 2.10 f., 2.11 
Jfiunpnr. 19, 133 n., 177 f., 193, 201, S9i2, 
203, 201. 20.1, 214, 220, 222, 220, 229, 
231 f., 231 ff., 2.17, 240 f., 20.1, 272, 270, 
29.1, 321, .100, ,1(1 1, .m .113, .113, 

li^T; foiimliil, 17.1. 201; Kinrdnni of, 
ch. z (2.11-0); Ilindn and Muslim art, 
ii72; mcmnmont’, G2.1-S 
Juraka raid in Cc-^Inn, .100 
JavEliir BEi, 330 
.Tfixrar, 630 
Ja^tri^rah, 2 
Jnja-Bfilin, 359, 600 
^ II. ,100 

^ (.Siri Vijn,Tr..nnlni). 501 
' (sVijaia-Brilin V), .103 
Jiiya Vira ranikknraa-BAhn, 600 
Jnjachnndm, .112 f., .120 
Jayannondr^ara, 475 
Jayankonda-STilapanini, 4^0 
Jaynsimlia [ClirihikTa], 472 
.tcddn. 312 

Jcrnralcm, 671 ; QuEEif 17irn at, 692 
JcOr, 400 

7gv< nndiT Iiilntiiic lA\rt 3 
.TliEfn, 9.1, 103, 121, 207, 610, 617 
Jbajjar, 17Cf., 191 
JliElEvmr, 290, 298 f., 400 
Jfhanjltn 2fn9j\d at Jannptxr, 027 
Jhan«i, 025 n. 

JhfirkLand, 200, 313 
Jliamsi river, 231 
JhStItai, 43 
Jhatm, 230 

Jliolnm river, 31, 42. GGf,, 190, 217 n., 
283, 289 
Jhital, 7 

Jijhoti, 607, 614, 583, 634 

JXtE niiun of Altmadnapar, 400 

irsjfff, 3, 107, 103! Brahmans and, 188; 

abolished in Knuimlr, 282 
7odha [REthori, 622 f., 627 
Jodhpur, 608, 61^ 620, 621, 623, 627; 

monuments, 028 
JolEnn, 846, 848 
Jnbhnlpore, 686 
Jiljfir Khan, 457 

Jnllnndnr, 100, 207, 200, 210. 211, 218, 
216, 818, 819, 611 

Jnmna river, 18 f., 21 f., 41, 43, 67 f., 07, 
79, 87 f., 08, 108, 220, 607, 616; oanal 
of Pl^B, 175 f.; FMzfibrid, 170; ^lar 
of Asobo, 187; Timfirat, 107 f. 
Jnnfigodh, 170, 012 
Jnnagarh. PMJnnfigadh 
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.liinri-vd) TiT. mIO, 337, 308, 

3l'i, .1l(- 

J till- id. S 

Jiin*ui1;, K .nril-ud-din ITiiliamiiind, 5.3 f., 
.17 f. 

.liiniiEr, 311, .125. 11 1, 119. 121, 13'.. 4 17, 
408 

Jt?filnmiiklil, trni|il*< of, 179 

Ktibir Khun Ayn/., 02 
Kaldr Malik, iOO, 171 f. 

KalilMid-dIn AiillvE, toinli of, .193 
Kalik, lllf. 

Kfibnl, Ilf., 195, 292, .VJ9 
Karhfiil, 49 
Knclilian, H7, 90 

KacliliwAha lI'gputQ, 507, 630, 633, 634 
Kncliwnin, 3591. 

Kadamlinr, tlii*, 477, 479 
Kfiill. 109, 3M 
KnilAr, 110, 471 
Kafiiislnn, 19.1 

KTifiir. 100; (Krdh Malik), 112, 480, 487 
KahnlpTion. 23S, 271. 276 
KahiPi, 633 
Knij, 151 

Ivaikfifiq, 171 n., 873; (Ilukn-nd-din), 201 
Kaiklimrav. H2f„ 80 
Kaihn of .Tnisr.lini>r, 632 
Kaianlifid, 821., Niff, 01 f.. 120, 109 
Kaitlml, 00, 70 f., 118, 101, 197, 201 
Knjar RliEh, lH5f. 

Kitjl Ciiakk, Malik, 287, 288 
Knkr, 3f, 

KuKatlya dynasty, 90, Ifl^, 115, 109, 372, 
.177. 480. 1R6, 480, 4S8, 489 
EnkatljyiiB of Warnngiil, the, 478, 479 
KnknT, 411 
Kakiia, 0 
ICalaliKdr, 374 

Kfilaelinrl*, thr>, 607 610, 635 
Kalaelifiixa^, tli<% 479, 4H0 
Kalam, 399. 429 
Kalfinanr, 143, 211, 215 
Kale, 648 

KolckyctannRnyn, 617 
Kallioras, thi% 300 
Kun MwJhU tlip, 691, 693, 693 
Kali mosquu at ])t4lii, 035 
Kallla mid Dimna, fables of, 609 
Kniitdh ira BamnaA, 37 
Kalima, flic, 110 

KnUmullnli [Dahmanl] of Deccan, 481 f., 
483 

Khlinga, 4GB 

Kullnga Tijaya-Bahn MEglia, 669 
EElInaarnagarl 861, 611 
Knliiuar,16,80ir„47, 247, 607,608, 614, 670 
KalMni, 078, 374, 306, 438, 442, 441, 
446, 44G 

KfilpI, 201. 204, 206, 214, 280, 288, 230. 
818, 247, 262, 258, 828, 884, 858, 866, 
629, 686 
KElil Malik, 81G 
EalvEn, 688 
Ea^n Singh, 620 
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Ealyrmi, 467, 486 
Kalyuni InsoriplaonB, 556, 606 
EalySni ordination, the, 666 f., 600 
Ealfiini river, 660 
Kama hills, 286 
Enmodova [Eavona], 478 
Eamal Badhan, 207 

— EhOn, tiio Gahbar, 290 
of Bijnpnr, 484, 468 

Eimolapnr, 271 
Enm&l-nd-dln, 218, 219, 220^ 221, 222 

— QniR, 114, 119 
Eamaln Devi, 112 
Enmnriipa, 507, 614. See Eumriip 
EamaUianidnpnik, 668 
Eaman, 628 

Eambal, 221 

E5niil ^Rn of BijRpnr, 468 
Eomkera, 828 
Eampa [Hqyrola], 489, 490 
Eampana, 491, 498. See Enmura Enm- 
pana 

Eampengpet, 668 

Eampil, 76, 200^ 212, 226, 288, 267 
Eompila, 207 
EamplI, 140, 100, 488, 489 
Eampias ^mparaan), 400. See Eampa 
Eamrnj, 2 b 8, 286, 288 
EamrRn MliaR, 287, 505 
ERmrup, 40 f., 64, 271, 614. See Enmn- 
riipa 

KimtiiRnn, 480 

Eonnk Das of ChRmpnnor, 866 
Eonanj, 7, 15, 42 f., 65, 67, 147 f., 157, 
192f., 201, 202, 208, 218,231, 284, 286, 
247, 261f., 264, 258, 507, 608, 609, 610, 
612, 618, 620, 621, 628; eaptnr^ by 
Miii]^6d, 19; destroyed by Mohammad 
b. 8nm, 613, 614 
Ennbnri, 874 

Efinbhl (OonjeTemm), 418, 478, 483, 484, 

487, 404, 406, 496 
Eanda Uda-iata, 666 

OindhRr, 804, 876, 886, 412, 481, 488, 441 

Eimdhaio, 9 

Eandhfi Malik, 108 

Eandu Malik, 288 

Eandy, 648, 656, 506 

Eaner Deo, 111, 114 

Efingia. 16, 32, 84, 165, 179 f., 180f., 200, 
278, 609 

ERnha of Jhnlatror, 298f., 400f. 
ERnhayya NRik, 160f., 872, 878, 878f., 
880,894 

EankariyR, 611, 614 
Eonko, 170n. 

EannantbsVikiamapnia, 481, 488, 484, 

488. filee Yiktamapnra 
EanSr, 828 

Eons, Bnja, 266, 608, 604 

Eapaavanj, 801 

Kaj^eshwar Deva, 266 

EapilRsvaiadeva of Orissa, 401 

Eapras (Bnkkapparaan), 0. See Bnkka 

Eapnr (SiBiid, 8W 

Ei^ 64, 67, 69, 86ff., 287f. 


Eara-MRnikpnr, 71f., 88, 02f., 96f., 100, 
108 f., 128, 166, 178; Plruz at, 98 
EnmlitiL 860 

Eaxamohand of Ajmer, 681 
Earamdovi, 622 
Eoran, 100, 112, 517f. 

— Baja. 280 f., 264, 876 

— Binidi of Ohitor, 616 

•— Singh I of Jaisnlmcr, 681 
Earandeva (Eaxan), 617, 523 
Earatoya river, 260 
Earenni, 657, 666 
EarhRd, 875, 414 
Earl Singh of Owolior, 860 
Earlm-nd-din, 148 
Earkotn dynasty, 607 
Eorklin, 810 

Eormatians, the^ 607, 608 
Earn Sfih, 584 
Eamadova Efilachutf, 610 
EnruRl, 17, 40, 176 
Eamavati of Mewar, 880 
Earor, 608, 504 
Eosh, 186 

Eashshar, 18, 287, 288 
Eashll Ehnn. See Saif-nd-dm Aibak 
Eashmlr, 16 f., 18, 22, 205, 209 (and n.). 
501; Muslim Eingdom, oh. zii (277- 
93); Siknndor theleonoolBStand B[indns, 
280; Zain-nl-'£bi^, 281-84; strife 
of nobles, 286; rise of the Cbakk dan, 
287-92; nnnesation by Akbnr, 298; 
Earkotn dynasty, 607; Muslims and 
wooden nrohitectnre, 672; monnments, 
637-40 
EnsiRxI, 611 
ERsipnrl, 611 
Satnngl, 248 

Entehr, 64, 69, 76, 88, 182f.. 201, 206, 
207, 209, 212, 218, 614f. 

EathlRvRr, 2Sff., 170ff., 205, 290, 807, 
332, 887, 841, 845, 848, 350, 601, 606, 
618, 619, 521, 627 
EadRs, 873, 876, 879, 880 
Eaungton, 547 
Eanthal, 881 
ERvana [ERmndeva], 478 
ERverl river, 475, 496 
Ejamtlumlna, 660 
EoyOmors,' 87 

Eehar Singh of Joisalmer, 632 
Eelwara, 871, 625 
EembhfivI, 487 
Een river, 20 
Eenghnng, 647 

Eerw luDgs, 140; invaders of Oeylon, 
659 

EStamalla, 476 
Ehadlja of B^Rpnr, 400f. 

Ehafi EbRn, 888 n. 

Ehair-nd-din, 209, 212, 218, 214, 217 
EhaiifibRd. 217 
EhcqrRho, 614 

Ehalaf Hasan of Baarah, 209, BOO, 81& 
894f.,415 

Khalil ShRh of GhijarRt, 848 
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Eliainnllnh BnHiikan* 3G1| 403, 410 
Klial! Turkey 40« 42 

KhaljE dpianty. eh. r, 127. 309, 61G; 

monamcntH. 58211.. 01.7 
Khayi rulcn. nsraniatlon of Mniva 
G5S 

Khayi tribe, 50. 5i; not Afphnns 01 
(and n.) 

KbaljTpiir. 350 
Khambali^n. 170 (and n.) 

Sfanmninmct, 478 

Klifin Jnhiin, 300. 519, See Mandulnl: 

— QatmaU. 241 IT. 

Khiin Khanan. See MabmOd Khun 
Klidnnn 

— — of MRlwn, 4GI ff. 

Klian LohSol. 280 IT., 211 

— Mohanimarl, 3S1, 342, 301. 385 
— Q.\rmn1r, 23.7. 211 

— SBiabl.1.5R2 

— Zauiin Khun. 200 f. 

Khnn-x-Jahan ‘All. mofque and tomb of. 

GOl 

Kliniidcla. .710 

Kbandpsb. 2a7, 301, 307, 31G. 372, 374, 
COO. 392. 390. 4901.. 40.7 f., 423, 42C. 
429, 434. 436, 455. 4-76. 401, 401, GUI. 
63G, G31. G37. Sec cb. silx (291-318); 
llaja Ahmad, 201. 20G; KaMr Klinn, 
296ir.. 29Sf...300, 350; enmity vith 
MiOnn.297; ‘AdUKban 1,300; Mnbii* 
rak Kliun. ‘Adil Khnji II, 300,318; 

Tpar ofaneecFHinn.SlSf. ; ‘Adll KhEin HI. 
814; Mnbnmmad I (ShHli), 314, 321- 
0. 831, 333, 335; Mnbdnk II, 3.7.7, 337; 
Mnhammnd II, 346, 455 
KbRndkiaBalKal SiUi, 537 
Klianjahun. 183 
Lear. 249 

— LohanI, 246 

— of Bcmr, 898. 401, 40C. 410 
^ ofB;dar.445 

— minister of B&rbak Bbnli. 2G9 
Khlinkot,884 

Khannu, battle of. 623, 680 
RhanzSda [KliGnza] HnmayGn nf Ahmad- 
nagar, 450 
Khftnz8dM. the, 615 
kharS, khdri, 101 
KbaiUl hereticH. 8 
Eharkfl of Ealelir, 182f. 

^atibpixr. 217 
KMtir.nd*dln. 83 
SbattI caste [nindns], 878 
ShaTfisB Khfin, 240. 241 
_ _ ofileer o£ Suer SbSn. 874 
BhedltiGU 

Khdna (VUhfilgarh), 4X4 
Xhen d^asly of Aimm, 871 
XhongiGr. 172. 616 
Eber. 681 

Eherla. 361f.. 860. 887, 800, 80Df., 414, 
491, 636. 630, 688 
EherwSia, 890 
Khfifc Binm of Ghitor. 626 
— ofMertha, 6M 


Kiiir;i, r.o2. rm, 03.7 
Khfrr Kh:iti (1)- HI, 11.7, lift f.. 121, 51% 
622, 525. 593 
(2), 21.7 

Na«Tr.ul-Mnlk. 100.10 1. 199 f., 201. 

202, 203. 201, 215, 225, 2.72; fnnnilcrof 
Sajyid 200 ; IfrTyiir-i-A'M, 

205; dpat1i,210 

of Buncal. 27.7 f. 

Ehlsrabud, 167 
Kliolroj Malik, 222 

Klinkan. IG. 39, 47 f., 52, 5G, 04, GG, 78, 
1.72, 102, 209. 210, 211, 212, 222, 280 
Elioklmrs, 633 
IClion river, 444 
Rbondli, 100 
Ehor, riti* of, 1-71 

Khubilfii Qfi-fin'R paper enmney, 145 
Kliudn Dakitrii Kliiln, 2^ 

Ehndnbandn, 412. 463 
Ehnilndiid. 197 
Khudnrand Elifin, 807 

— ^ "Abd-nl«na1Im, 311 

.722, 323, 330. See EliTaja 

Safar 

— the African of MAhOr. 419. 491. 
429. 431 

KhnilAvandeAdn, 169, 177 

Eh6na.a. GrrEbAnzada 

KliQrri«.7n, 1211., 2.7 f., 31, 31 f.. 37. 44. 48. 

72. 130, 282. 350. 403 
Kharshld, ICnnl of Mfilern, 363 
Ehnihdil, 100 
EliaRlihiialKir Malik. 217 
Ehnsbqailam, 415 

Elmnav of LAr. 434, See Asad EliAn of 
Bclpanm 

— EliAn (lla«an), IJO-SS. 127, 142. 
618,586 

— MaUk, 87, 89. 80 
^ SliAb. 87 

kAuCba. thc^ 46 (and n.), 216, 247, 861. 

276, 202. 813, .725. .737, 834, 356. 429. 486 
EhvAjn. Qntb-ndrdln 

— Ahmad, 215 
BayaZid, 220, 235 

-- naif, 114 f. 

— liifiAm-nd-dln Jnnald, 174 

— JahAn, 134, 140, 143, 146, 162, 166, 
166, mir.; death, 174. 5^^2661. 

Barnir, lOOff.. 201, 261, 625 

of Deem (1), 374 

— — of Doeean (3). 4UU14 

of PanmdiL 423, 484, 4201 487.429. 

480,448. 448 

— Eamnl-nd-dm AstatabAdl, 860 
EAmll Ehun, 625 

— Eblzr, ford of, 286 

— MohmOa Oavan, 400, 410, 411, 412. 
418-80 

Mnbammad Lari, 454 

— Mubazzib-nd^dln Hnsain, 68 

— Ni'matiillub, 867 

— OnUngh, 108 

— Bahr. 884, 886f., aSOL 
ShltxaB-nd-dln, 601 f., 606 
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Khvarnzm, 18, 26, 31, 37, 48 
Kilau of Jaisnluicr, 522 
Kilolshrl, 55, 58, 86 f., 91, 199 
Kintba, 558 

Kirat Singh, 233 f., 236, 257 
Kiravallc, 566 
Kirman, 48, 50, 57, 60, 396 
Kirtivarman Clmndel, 510 
Kiehlu Khan, 64, 67 f., 71 f.; (Bahrain 
Aiba), 142 f. 

Kishtwur, 277, 288 

Kishvar Khan of Bijapur (1), 451 

of Bijapur (2), 458, 459 

of Deccan, 415 

Kitsimirevan-Kalani-Vihura, 562 
Koch, 49, 607, 514' 

Koganpyo, 549 
Kohir, 374, 375 

Koil, 42, 57, 78, 80, 88, 109, 164, 193, 208, 
209, 214, 225, 230, 233, 251, 257, 582 n. 
Koka, Baja (of Mfilvra), 111 ; (of Mowat), 
184 

Kolar, 472 

Kolhapur, 375, 414, 469, 472, 477 
Kolis, the, 302, 313, 320, 322, 387 
Kollipakkai, 468 
Kondapalli, 418, 419, 496 
Kondandu, 496 
Kondavir, 415, 417 f., 496. 

Kondba Deva the Maratha, 382 
Kondhfiua [Sinhgarh], 142, 451 
Kongfilva, 471, 476, 479 
Kongu, 476, 486 

Konkan, the, 311, 341, 375, 405,408, 411, 
415, 416, 427, 441, 442, 444, 477 
Konkana, 475 
Kopnna, 476 

K6-Pcrum Singa [Maharaja Simha], 482 
Koppa, 472 
Koppal, 476 

Koran, and misbelievers, 3. See 491 

Korkus, the, 304, 358, 406 

Kosal Rai of S^erla, 390 

Kota, 356 

Kota Devi, 277 

Kotagir, 375 

Kotala, 236 

Kotia, 197 

Kotla Elruz Shah, the, 589 f. 

Kotmale, 559 

Kotte, 563, 564, 565, 566 

Krishna, 19 

Krishna Kanhayya Naik, 169 
Krishna rl/er, 116, 118, 374, 380, 387, 
393, 398, 435, 448, 467, 468, 472. 476, 
480, 483, 485, 486, 491, 497 
Krishna Devaraya of Vijayanagar, 437, 
492, 495-98 

— Kandara [Yadava], 482 
Krishnapuraxn, 496 
Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar, 435 
Krishnasvami, 496 
Kshetra (Khet Singh) of Ohitor, 526 
Kshetra Singh Pdwar, 517, 526 
Knhla Khan, 548 
Kula 9 ekhara, 562 


Kulnshckhnradeva, 116 
Kulinism, 511 

Kulottunga [Chalukya-Chola], 469, 470, 
473, 476 

— Ill, 481 

Kumara Alake^vara, 564 

— Kampana, 489, 490 

Kmnaun, 183 ; (Kumaon), 207, 213, 515 
Kumbh river, 3 

Kumbha of Chitor, 528. See Bilna Kumbha 
of Ghitor 

Kumblia Sham, temple of, 528 
KQmbhalgarh, 302, 303, 310, 357, 359, 
528, 531 
Kiinch, 20 
Kundfini, 484 
Kundavvui, 468 
Kuntit, 237 f. 

Kunwar Pal, 43 
Kiiragama Himi, 566 
Kurait Khiin, 64 
Kuraiz, 67 f. 
kimth, 12d f. 

Kuriinagaln, 561, 562, 563 
Ku'ihh Mahall (Fatbilbad), 623 
Kushk-UShilcdr at Delhi, 187, 590 
Kyaikpon, 555 

Kyaukse, 540, 541, 543, 550, 551, 558 
Kynungbya, 558 
Kj’awswa, 540 
Kyidaunggan, 558 

Labut-tha-lut, 553 
Lachhman Singh, 516, 525 
Lfidi, Buul, of. 

Ladorva, 520 

Lahore, 22, 29 f., 32f-, 37, 39,47f., 50ff., 
53, 58, 62, 6911., 77, 88, 143, 190, 193, 
215, 217, 218, 219, 224, 250, 288, 370, 
454, 502 ; taken by Mughuls, 63 ; plun- 
dered by Tamar Khan, 84; Mnghul 
revolt at, 152; taken by Timiir, 200, 211 
Lfikhu, 526f. 

Lakhd Buna, 522 f. 

Lakhman Singh of Baisen, 328 
Lakhmi Chand, 238 
Lakuanti, 601. See Gaur 
Lakhuuwati, 46, 49 f., 54, 57, 65, 79 ff., 
82, 132 f., 139, 156, 260, 261 f., 511 
Lakkana (Lakshmi-dhara), 492 
Laksh Singh (Ldkbfi}, 526 
Lakshman, 46, 514. See Lakshmanasena 
Lakshmanasena, 511, 514. Sec Lakshman 
Lakshmi-dhara (Lakkana), 492 
Ldl Danodza at Jaunpur, 627 f. 

Lul Gumbad, the, 593 
Laling, 300, 401, 406 
Lalitpur, 625 
Lambakanna, 565 

Langahs, ‘ the, 222, 229 (and n.), 501; 

dynasty founded at Multan, 503, 598 
Langur Khiln, 502, 505 
Lankatilaka inscription, 563 
Ldr, 434 

Laras-i-Buzurg, 176 
Laras-i-Khurd, 176 
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Lasura, 96 

lAl Jl^rasjid (Dbar), 616 
Latif Khan, 296 

son of Mazaftar 11 of Gnjarai, 

822, 323, 336 
Lattan, 605. See Lotan 
Lankpya, 543, 552 
.Launggyet, 544, 646 
Lanngshe, 540, 544 
lingam, 23, 55 

Lodi dynasty, cb. is ; arcbitecture, 589, 
593 ff., 597 

Lodls, rise of the, 224 (and n.), 225; rule 
in Punjab, 240 f. 

Lobanas, the, 5 

Lobar Cbakk, 292 

Lobarlvot, 18, 22, 278, 283, 235, 237 

Lobkot, 18 

Lobogarb, 457 

Loieba, 330, 530 

Lokarkot. See Lobarkot 

Lokbaof Ghnnda, 538 

Lokandi, 480 

Lon tribe, 277 

Loxti, 197 

Lonkaran of Jaisabner, 502 
Lotau, 604, 605 
Lucknow, 237, 247, 249 
Ludhiana, 210, 211, 240 
Lull, 284 

Lulliya tbe Brahman, 506 
Luni river, 521 

Ma‘bar, 149, 488 

Macaulay’s IVarren Hastings, 188 n, 

Macbcbhlipatan (Masnlipatam), 418 

Mdchiwara, 240 

Mttdampe, 567 

Madaiia, 492 

Madbav Sen, 47 

Madinat’Un-Nabi, 1 

Madras, 468 

Madrasa at Bldar, 636 

Madrasa tomb, 023 

Madura, 121, 123, 377, 482, 488, 490, 497 ; 
Muslim governor at, 116 ; Kingdom of, 
149 f., 470 
Magadai, 482 
Magadbn, 510 
Magara, 482 
Magba, 559, 560 
Magians, 4 
Magwe, 549 
Mahsban, 19 

Mabiibat Khan, 204, 206, 208 
Jira/id&/idrata translated into Bengali, 276; 

translated into Persian, 282 
Maliadeo bills, 304 
Mabakali, 55 

Mabakull gateway at Narnala, 633 
Mahan, 361, 396, 408 
MahanadI river, 65 
Mabiinanda river, 260 
Mabnr caste, 120 n. 

Maharashtra, 121, 168 
jilahdvamsa, 560, 561, 562, 563, 564 


Mabuvihiira, tbo, 555 
Mnbdavi hcrctirs, 461, 4G3 
Mabpshwar, 29S 
Mahi river, 801, 317, 344, 345 
Mabi Kantba, 34 
Mahim, 299 
Mablpfil, 32 f., 509 
Mnbiprilii I of Bengal, 511 
~ II, 511 

Mahmud Gavuu. See Khvaja Mahmud 
Gavan 

— Gavan of Deccan, 358, 409-20, 432, 
438, 629 (and n.), 682, 686 

— GhazI Dfimaghan, 150 

-- Hasan klalik, 211, 212, 214, 215 

— Khan Kliilnan, 92; and Sidi Maula, 
94; death, 95 

son of Latif Khan of Gujarat, 335 

son of Tnghluq, 134 

of Deccan, 376, 384 

of Mnlwa, 352 f. See Mahmud I 

[Shah] of Mfilwa 

— Lari, Muhtarnm Khan, 332 

— Samarqandi, 307 

— Shah BahmanI, 311, 633 

— Sbarql, 253 

— Tarmati Malik, 203, 252 

— [Ghiyiis-ud-din] of Bengal, 273 

— [Nasir-nd-dln] of Bengal, 267 ft 

— [Snltiln] of Bukkur, 502 

— [Shdh] of Deccan, 421, 422-31, 433 

— Shah of Delhi, 201 f., 203, 251 f., 296, 
296, 349, 527, 584 ; death, 204 ; extent 
of kingdom, 205 

— of Ghazni, 10, 36, 100, 133, 158, 307, 
390 n., 500, 506 f., 509, 514, 520, 524, 
533, 574 ; in Khura^^nn, 12 ; career, 
12-26 ; pioneer of Isl.im in India, 26 ; 
personal traits, 26 f., 89 

— [1] Begarlia, Sultan of Gujarat, 282, 
303-16, 326, 341, 358, 361, 413, 427, 
518, 519 ; monuments, 612 £t., 615, 616 

— [II] of Gujarat, 322 f,, 361 

— [Ill] of Gujarat, 33o-43, 518 

— Shdh (of Jaunpur), 225, 229, 230, 
252 ff., 355, 501 

— Shdh, Khaiji (of Mdlwa), 223, 231, 
245, 252 f., 299 f., 301, 304, 305, 311, 
323, 326 f., 329, 353-61, 409, 411, 412 f., 
528, 618, 620 f., 623 

Mahmud 11 of Mdlwa, 365-9, 438, 526, 
528, 529 

Mahmud of Multan, 504 X. 

Mahmud, son of Balban. See Bughra Khun 

— son of 6hiyds-ud-din, 48 

— son of Btntmish, 53 f., 56 

— son of Mauditd, 33 

— son of Ndsir-ud-din, 65 ff., 68 ft.; 
death, 73 

Mahmud TamIn-ud*Daula, tomb of, 575 
Mal^muddbdd, 332, 341, 343, 344, 612, 613, 
614 

Mahoba, 47,- 183, 201, 512, 513, 514, 536 
Mahtir, 325, 366, 373, 387, 390, 393, 399, 
418, 419, 431, 436, 437, 438, 453, 455, 
485, 631 
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llBidol Biio of Ambor, 684 
Mainpiiri, 314 
Hajdfld, 81 f. 

IiWhanll, 284, 258 
li^n, 248 

Mnkarl olan of KaBhmIr, 280 
Makhdam-i-'ilam, 272, 278 f. 

Maku dlsDi 286 

Uiil Doo of Gwalior, 66, 688 

Mai Ennwar, 272 

Malabar coast : Yaseo da Gama, 812 

Malabar pirates, 807 

Malabaiis in Oqylon, 669, 667 

Malacca, 666 

Mal^ja pcninsnla, 468 

Malays in Gqylon, 660 

Maldim of Jalor, 625 

— of Jodhpnr, 602 
Mali, Jam of Bind, 180 f. 

Malik ‘Abdnllah of Gnjarat, 808 

— Ahmad of Ehnndesh, 204 

— 812, 816, 820 f. 

— GhSsl Bhahna, 687 

— Hasan Babil of Dceean, Nisam-nl* 
Mnlk, 416 (and n.), 416-21; [Malik 
Naib], 431-4 

— Hfitim of Yimj^ar, 820 

— His&m-nd-din A|;hfil Bak, 42 

— Hnsain the Mnghul, 814 

— IshSq of Botath, 821, 824 

— Kaffir, 486, 487. Set Kaffir 

— Kbalis, 627 

— Khiar of Mfilwa, 850 

— Ladan, 814 

— Mabmfid of Gnjarfit, 297 

— Mnghfs, 620, 621 n. 

— Mnnhls Khaljl, 860, 862, 858, 855 

— Mnkblis, 627 

— Mnstafa of Baison, 871 ■ 

— Naib. See Malik Hasan of Deccan 

— Baja of Khandesb, 294, 890 

— Ba'adat, 299, 401 f. 

— Baif-nd-dln of Mfilwa, 866 

— Bhah, 84L 

— Bfidha, 809 

— Bnlaimfin of Mfilwa, 864 

— TfigUn of Boxath, 824, 828 
blaliki sect of Bunnis, 148, 805 
MbUk-nt-Tnijor of Deccan, 896, 898, 401, 

402, 404, 400, 407, 408 

— [Mahmud GavSn], 410 
Malkapnr, 810 
Mfilkhed, 878, 468 

Malbkaiinna of Yijajanagar, 498, 494 
Mallinaui of Yijajanagar, 881 f. 
MallfiKhfin, 198 n., 295, 688; defeated bj 
Timfir, 197f.: fartherbatUesanddeath, 
201ff., 861f. 

— Nasir WiSn of MSndfi, 887 

— Qadir Khan, 881, 888, 841, 860; 
[BhfiM,860f. 

— of Deooan, 410 

— of BH&pnr, 480 
Malmfia of Kashmir, the, 281 
MUojI Bfithor, 682 
M&lpxabha rim, 480 


MaWa, 474 

Mfilwa, see dh.xiv (840-71); 66f.,08,06f., 
00, 111, 126, 162, 106, 201, 202, 208, 
206, 213, 218, 220, 223, 280, 281, 248, 
244, 262, 894, 806, 290, 297, 800, 872, 
876, 886, 8801., 891, 802, 899 f., 406, 
400, 411, 412 f., 414, 417, 488, 464, 607, 
610, 614, 616, 616, 627, 688, 686, 031 ;, 
Bikandar Lodi, 246; war iMtween M.' 
and Jaunpur, 86" f. ; enmity with 
Khfindedi, 897; war with G(narat,298, 
209f.,301f.,804f.; GhiyfiB-n£'d&i,811; 
Mabmfid II, 81611., 819, 880f., 886f.; 
liistoiy of Idngdom of Mfilw’a, eh. sir; 
independence of Ddhi, 849; Dilavar 
Khan Ghfirl, 840; HQshang E^h, 840- 
68; Mfisfi Khfin, 849 f. ; Malimfid Bhah 
1, 858-61; Ghiyfis-nd-dIn, 861-6, 628; 
Nfirir-nd-din, 862-6; Mahmfid U, 806- 
0, 680, 689; annexation by Akbnr, 871; 
the Faiamams, 467; mounments, 618 
Mnmlfik Bnltans, 61; spice trade, 818; 

Mdmlfiks oTcrthrown, 886 
Ma'mGxfibfid, 846 
Man district [Deccan], 448 
Man Singhi njn of Gwalior, 241, 688 f. ; 
conflict with Bikandar Loffi, 848 f., 684; 
death, 848 ; war with Hnsain BhSh, 856 
, 898 

Mannidi, 10 f., 48, 188, 608, 609 
Mandal, 170 f., 897 
Mandalak Gbndftsamo, 805, 519 
Mfindalgarh, 866, 857 
MandnnI, tomb of, 687 
Mandapa-dnrga, 017 n. 

Mandamr, 820, 329, 881, 388, 884, 866,867, 
860, 864 

Mandfiwor, 63, 64, 87 f., 95, 616 
Mandla, 586 

Mondor, 620, 621, 622, 624, 587 
Mandrsel, 242, 584 , 

Mandfi, 111, 218, 224, 253, 872, 298, 801, 
802, 800 f., 810, 828, 886, 827, 828, 880, 
831, 888, 887, 389, 841; ch. xt pawim; 
627; Tower of Yictmy at, 578; monn- 
ments, 617-22, 687 
Mangal Bhava Deo, 65, 588 

— of Orissa, 416 
Mangalore, 471, 477 
Mongalvedha, 487, 462 
Man^rfija, 498 
Mfings, me, 120 n. 

Mnngfi, 498 

Manrt Khfin, 104 
Mfimk Bfio of Anrint, 628 
Mfinikdiand [Ohanhfin], 680 
Mfinikgarh, 687 
MfinlUodaTora, 606 
MBnikpnnj, 899, 401 
Manimekhalfi, 660 
Monnargodl, 484 
Manqfite, 66 
Monefir, 9 

— lofBnkhfirfi, 11 

— Khfin of Bhnsa, 860, 867 

— son of Mandfld, 88 
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Mansurah, 8f., 11, 574 
Mauu, laws of, 551 

M^bul, 1C7, 172, 174, 178, 180, 182, 186 f . 

— Khan of Malwa, 359 
Marahra, 257 

Maratha raoe, 455, 458, 460, 462, 482, 491, 
5S4, 535, 586 
Marathi language, 439 
Maravarman KuIaEckhara, 486, 487, 562 

— Sundara Pondya I, 481, 482 
II, 483 

Marbalatirtba, 475 
Marhara, 233, 237 
Marians Dandanayalcaf 474 
Marigala Pass, 32 
Marjau Jhujhat Khan, 346 f. 

— of Broach, 301 
Markanda river, 179 
Marot, 533 

Martaban, 551, 552, 556 
Mara, 522 
Marv, 31 

Morwar, 114, 299, 309, 618, 520, 521, 623, 
529, 530 
Marwori, 90 
Masjid-i-Jdmit 20 n. 

Mas*ad I, 27-32, 36, 574; and Hindus, 
89, 509 

— Ill, 'Ala-ud-Daulah, al-Karlm, 35 

— 'Ala-ud-din, 64 ff. 

— Jdni of Kara, 72 

— Khan of Malwa, 299 f., 353 f. 

— son of Ibrahim, 34 

— son of Mandud, 83 
MasMidabod (Bahadurgarh), 159 
Masulipatam, 418, 419 

Matd Bhavani, wdl of, 614 

Mandud, 32 f., 509 

Maulana Nizam-ud-din, 165, 168 

— Nur-ud-din, 279 
Maulavl *Abd«ul-WaU, 873 

Maw Shans, the, 542, 544, 516, 547 
Mdya of Ceylon, the, 559 
Maymyo, 545 
Mayurapada Thera, 561 
Mayurbhanj, 511 

Mecca, 280, 308, 331, 841, 376 ; Shnrifs of, 
270, 282 
Mech, 49 
Medak, 375 

MedenI (Medni) Bai, 318, 319, 328, 366, 867f . 
Medhanaara, 560 
Meds, the, 9 

Meerut, 41, 43, 191; pillar of Asoka, 187, 
590 ; M. taken by TimUr, 199 
Meghna river, 80 
Mehenavara clan, the, 564 
Mehk^, 406 
Meiktila, 543, 558 
Mekran, 1, 2 
Melghdt, 358, 413 
Mclkatte, 475 

de Mello Jusai'te, Martim Aftonso, 273 
de Menezes, Jorge, 341 
Meos, the, 72 f,, 88, 515; and Balban, 76 
Mere [Bhati], 522 


Mers, the, 44, 521 
MerOia, 530 
Merwara, 526 
Mesopotamia, arts of, 574 
Mewa, 532 

Mewar, 111, 800, 302, 318, 328, 520, 522, 
524, 525, 527 f., 530 f., 622 
Mewat, 67, 72 f,, 88, 184, 189 ff., 192, 194, 
199, 201, 204, 205, 209, 213, 214, 215, 
218, 223, 226, 229 f., 232, 241, 321, 334, 
515, 516, 530 
Miftah the African, 420 
Minas, tlie, 521, 534 
Minhaj-ud-din, 59, 64 ff., 70 
Minhkaung (1401-22), 544, 545, 546, 558 

— (1480-1502), 549 
Minhti of Arakan, 543 
Minkanyo, 553 
Minkyawswa, 546 
Minkyinyo, 550, 558 
Minkyiswasawke, 542 ff . 

Minrekyawswa (1391-1417), 544, 646 

— (king, 1440-43), 547 
Minuchihri of Balkli, 27 

Mir FazluUah Inju, 385, 387, 390, 391, 392, 
394 

— Mahdi, Sayyid, 456 

— Muhammad Sbdh, 517 
~ Tahir, 292 

Miraj, 374, 375, 427 
Mirun, Sayyid, 345 

— Mubarak I, tomb of, 637 

— Sadr, 220, 221 
Mir‘at*i-Mas'udi, 29 n. 

Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan, 503 

— Haidar the Mughul, 286, 287 ff. 

— Jani Beg Tarkhan, 502 

— Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan, 502 

— Muqim, 291 

— Payanda Muhammad Tarkhan, 502 

— Shah Husain Arghiln, 505 
Mirzds of Gujarat, the, 346, 347, 453 
Mithila, 260 

Miyan Bdyazid, 371 

— Bhoda, 248 

— Husain Qannali, 249 

— Khan GhishtI, 615 

— Mahmud Nizam-nl-MuIk, 402 

— Manjhla, 364. See Shihab-ud-din of 
Mnlwa 

— Manjhu of Ahmadnagar, 463 ff. 

— Minullah, 408 
Miyana Afghans, 371 
Mobye Narapati, 550 
Modasa, 297, 311, 317, 323, 325 
Modhera, 609 

Mogaung Shans, the, 542 
Mohammed, 1 
Mohan Singh, 537 
Mohil Bdjputs, 522 
Mohnyin (1), 540, 543, 544, 548 

— (2), 550 
Mohnyinthado, 547 
Mokal [Parihar], 524 
Mokalji, 527 f. 

Moldmyd, 540 
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Moluccas, the, 4.52 
Moiueik, 548 
Mongliyr, 273, 275 
Mongoloid tribes, 49 

Monuments of Muslim India, ob. xxiii 
(568-640); Delhi, 575-97; provincial 
stjdes, 597-640 (Multan, 597 ff- ; Ben- 
gal, 599-608; Gujaifit, 608-16; Dhar 
and Mfindu, 017-22). 

Moplahs, and Malik Naib’s army, 116 

MorvI, 337 

Motli-kl-Masjid, 596 

Moti 8hdh of Aliniadiiagar, 463 f. 

liloulmcin, 552 

Mozambique, 452 

Mrohaung, 547 

Mubarak Bukhari, Sayyid, 343, 344, 345, 
614 

— Paklu:-ud-din, Shah (of E. Bengal), 
176, 262 f. 

— Fnrrukhi, 03 

— Klian Lohanl, 284, 23711., 258 
sou of Bahadur Nfihir, 199, 201 

— — the Sa3'3’id, son of Khizr Khiln, 
207; reign, 210-220; death, 220. Sec 
487, 533, 594 

of Deccan (1), 373 

of Deccan (2), 395 

of Kashmir, 292 

of Mewat, 230 f. 

— Lodi. 239 

— Qutb-ud-din, 112, 119; (Shah), 120-4 

— Shah (Qaranful Malik), 201, 202, 251, 
252, 259, 351 

— Sbdh I of KhiiDdesh, 300 
II of Khandesh, 335, 337 

— of Sill, 221 
Mubarakabad, 220 
Mubnrakpur, 594 
Mubnriz, 214 
MiibarIz-ul-Mulk, 320 
Mudegnro, 471 

Mudgal, 118, 372, 380, 381, 383, 407,426, 
437, 449, 496, 631 ; goldsmith’s daughter 
of, 391 ff. 

Mudhol, 374 

Mudikonda-Solapuram, 482 
Mufrih Malik, Parhat-ul-Mulk, 182 
viufttf 45 

MughlS’Ud-dln, 107 f. 

Mughis-nd-Dunya, mosque of, 620 
Mugbul raids, 62, 60, 62, 64-9, 71 f., 84, 
88 , 99 ft., 161 f., 172; Lahore taken, 63; 
compact with Delhi, 73; Balbau and, 
75, 78 f.-, death of Muhammad Klian, 
82; Plinz and, 95; Khvaja’s invasion, 
102 ; Targhi at Delhi, 109 ; Kabk’s in- 
vasion, 111 f. ; Iqbalmand, 112 ; Tarmd- 
shiiin, 143, 159; fictitious money in 
Persia, 145 ; Mughuls encouraged by M. 
Tughluq, 161 f. ; their ^vithdrawal, 173 ; 
Arghuns of Sind, 501 £f. ; monuments, 
597 

Muhafiz Khan, 306, 309, 615. See also 
Ohirji, FattujI 

— — of Mandu, 365, 366, 367 


Muhallab, 8 

Muhammad Bahllm, 35 f., 509 

— BabiTim Khiln of Deccan, 375, 381, 
382, 384, 

— Bakhtyiir the Khalj, 269, 600 

— Baqbaq, 84 

— Bilqir of Ahmadnagar, 442 

— Chakk, 288 

— Karim, 335 

Muhammad Ivbiiu, 78 f.; death, 82 

AuhaUl, 213, 214, 252 

Lodi, 236 

son of Firuz Tughluq, 183 f, 

nephew of Mubarak, 219, 220 

of Ahmadnagar, 465 

of Baj'ilna, 366 

of Deccan, 405, 409 

of Gujarat, 299, 401 ; [Sbab], BOOL 

of Kashmir, 280, 283 

of Mahoba, 201 

of Nagaur, 214, 245 

Muhammad Ma'sum, 501 

— Quli Qutb Shdh of Golconda, 459, 462, 
464 

— Salim, 98 

— Sanjar [Deccan], 381 
Muhammad Sbdh (Sa3'3*id), 210, 222, 223, 

224, 225, 354, 503, 594, 631 

youngest son of Firuz, 294 

of Chandeii, 248 

I [Bahmani] of Deccan, 294, 37C- 

83, 393, 394, 397, 633, 634 f. 

II of Deccau, 385 f., 633 

lU of Deccan, 359, 383, 413-22, 

482, 494, 636 

of Ghdzipur, 250 

[Bbikan] of Jaunpur, 230 f., 254 f. 

of Kashmir, 287 f. 

I of Khandesh, 324, 325, 326, 327, 

328, 329, 331, 533, 335, 436 

II of Khandesh, 346, 453, 455, 456 

I of Mdlwa [Ghazni Khan], 352 f. , 

355, 620 

II of Mdlwa, 365, 367 

(Sahib Khdn) of Mdlwa, 245 

Muhammad Tughluq, 88, 178, 182, 199, 
276, 294, 372, 374, 375, 377, 380, 500, 
501, 516, 626, 535, 585, 629 n., 630, 631 ; 
his reign, 136-72; character, 136-9, 172 ; 
cruelty, 139, 153; administration, 139; 
fictitious currency, 145 f. ; revenue farm- 
ing, 150 f.; foreigners, relations with, 
148, 151 f.; Tibetan failure, 165; loss of 
Bengal, 156; reception of Caliph, 158ff.; 
mother’s death, 160 ; regulations, 160 ff. ; 
expedition to Sind, 161; political offences, 
punishment of, 161 f.; last expedition, 
166-72; his (alleged) son, 173 f.; end 
of empire, 205; Bengal, 262; southern 
India, 488 f.; Tagui, 519; monuments 
at Delhi, 586 £ ; Dhar, 618 
Muhammad Zamdu Mirzd, 329, 334 f. 
Muhammad b. Hdrdn, 2-6 

— son of Mahmud, blinded, 27; release 
and death, 32 

— b. Qaeim, 506 
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Unhammad bln Sum, Mn*lzz>iid>dln, 37, 
38-48, 62, 500, 503, 512, 513, 517, 520, 
576 ; new lighting tactics, 40 ; sole niler, 
46 ; defeated by Turkmans, 47 ; death, 48 \ 
relations with Hindus, 89 

— bin Shirnn, 50 

— b. Suri, 17 

— son of Hasan Shah of Kashmir, 285. 
Btc Muhammad Shah of Kashmir 

Muhammad ibn Qnsim (?), mosque of, 598 
Mnhammadubad [Gharapdner], 310 
— ; [Jalcsar], 192 

Muhammadan invasions of southern India, 
48611. 

Muharram bin Safar, IlumI Khan, 339, 310 
Mu*ln>ud-dln Chishll, Shaikh, 357 

— [Deccan], 374 

Mu*izz-ud-din Mubarak Shah, 146 

— Muhammad Shah of Gujarat, 300 f. 

— Shaikh, 1G7, 169 

— — Sayyid, 210 

Mnjahid of Deccan, 383 f., 302, 400, 633, 
634 

Mujnhid Khiin, 243 
-• — (from Egypt), 337 

— — of Gujarat, 302 

of Palitana, 338, 339 340, 341 

Mnjdah, 574 
Mujir-ud-dln, 140 
Mfikal, 302 

Mukamuial Klian of Ahmadnngnr, 434 
Muklitass Khan of Jaunpur, 214 

— — of Malwn, 865 
Mulbngal, 475, 489 
Mulher, 523 

Mulla Hasan 'Wd'xz, 37 

— Husain Tabriz!, 452 

— Jaman, 243 

Mulraj HI of Jaiaalmer, 532 
Multan, 11. 14, 17, 23, 25 f., 35,38,47, 
49 f., 52 f., 55, 57 f., 62, 64 f 67 1!., 71 f. , 
78, 83, 88, 93, 99 f., 172, 190, 193 f., 
208. 215, 222, 225. 229, 231, 507, 522, 
532, 533; taken by Arabs, 6; taken by 
*Abbasids, 9; revolt, 142 f. ; Sbahu’s 
' revolt, 160; Timur, 195, 200; M, taken 
by Shah Husain Arghun, 501 f. Sec ch. 
six (503 £1,) ; the Langnh dynasty, 503 f. ; 
annexed by Sind, 505; monuments, 
697 £f. 

Multanis, 90 
Mundargi, 373, 374 
muqaddanti 89 
Muqaddir, 80 
Muqarrab Khan, 193 ff. 

Muqbil, 166 

— Khan of Bayana, 213 
of Mandasor, 364 

Murad H of Turkejr, 416 n. 

Murtazu Khan Ardistdni, 447, 454 

Nizam Khan [Shah] of Ahmaduagor, 
447-58, 460 f. 

— son of ‘All of Ahmadnagar, 464 
Musa, 9 

— ^dn of Malwa, 296, 349 f. 

— Khdn, Afghan, 345 


Miisil the B^irmccMe, 0 
MusliIr-ul-Hulk of Deccan, 408 
Mu^^lim art, ch. xsiii; Muslim artistic 
genius, 5U9 f. ; transformation ol Hindu 
and Jaixia temples, 570, 572; coinpari- 
Eon with Hindu architecture, 570 f.; 
fusion of styles, 571,591,600, 640; arch 
and dome, 572f. ; ornament, 673; the 
true arch, 583 f.; wells, 614 
Muslim monuments in India, ch. xsiii 
Mnslimruleinlndia,41; carlygovernroent, 
45 ; relations with Hindus, 89 f. ; vema* 
cular literature, 276 ; Muslims in Kash- 
mir, 277; early invasions oE southern 
India, 486-9; battles of Tarnori, 612; 
Muslims in Bengal, 514 
Mustafa Bum! Khdn, 328, 331, 832, 333 
Mustdfd-abdd, BOG, 307, 310, G12 
Mu'tamad Zain-ud-din, 279 
Muthalo, 5 

Muttra, 19, 88, 508, 515 
Muicallads of Deccan, the, 404 
MuzoiTar Husain Mirzd, 456 

— Khdn of Nfignur, 531 

— Shah of Bengal, 270 

I of Gujarat, 195, 198, 201, 203, 

252, 295 f., 319, 391 

11 of Gujarat, 314, 315, 317-22, 

326, 36G, 367, 308, 616, 622 

HI of Gujarat, 345-8, 468 

Mnziifxardbnd, 336 
Myaungmya, 543, 540, 552, 553 
Myede, 545 
Myedu, 540, 543 
Myingynn, 541 
Myinsaing, 510, 541 
Myitnge river, 541 
Myittha, 558 
Myogyi, 558 

Mysore, 467, 468, 469, 470. 471, 472, 474, 
475, 476, 489 

Nabadwipa, 46 
Kadidd, 332, 335, 346 
Nadiya, 46 f., 511, 514 
Nildol, 518 
Ndgalddcvi, 497 
Nugaldpura, 497 
Nagama, 497 
Nagarchal, 526 
Ndgari records, 578 (and n.) 

Nagarkot, 16, 155, 278 
Ndgaur, 35 f., 64, 67 ff., 70, 88, 207, 244, 
245, 294, 297, 299, 302, 303, 310, 334. 
509,622, 526,528, 631 ; monuments, 622 
Nagina Mahal, 636 
Nagpur, 467 
Ndhan, 179 

Ndhar Deo, 67, 69, 516. See Yagbhata 
Nahir Bahadur, 189 ff., 192, 194, 199, 201, 
204, 209, 214 

Naib Malik (see Kafur), 112-116, 118 ff. 
Najm-ud’din Abu Bakr, 64 

— Glldni, 424 

— Hasan (-i-DihlavI), 135 

— Sayyid, 217 
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Na'ldia. 300, 818, 827, 364, 866 
Naldrug, 428. 447, 468, 450, 460, 464, 631 
Nolgunda, 588 
Naml, 82 

Nauonao states, 580 
Nanda Enmur, 188 n. 

— of Enlinjar, 21 f., 607. See Gnnda 
~ of Bind, 601 

Naiidana, 17 

Nandod, 207, 208, 844, 345 
NandorbSr, 112, 206, 207, 208, 200. 800, 
801, 804, 822, 823, 824, 840, 858, 401, 
618 

Nangali, 476 
Nang'banJiing, 648 
Nangraliar, 82 
Nar Bingh, 102 

of Eherla, 387, 800, 800 f., 401, 

686; 638 

of Fliaplianian, 238 

Karameikbla, Bii, 646 
Narapati, 647 
Naiaea, 404 

Nanudmlia [Coxnatic], 418 f. See Balnva 
Narasimlia 

Noxasimlia, Yjjnja, 477, 470 
-~n,488 

— nZ, 484 

— brother of KrisbnadeTariiya, 408 
NaiaeimliaTanna [diofai], 476 
Nnrasinghn, 403. See Kniasimha 
NKrSjan [Decean], 874 
NfiiSranavanam, 403 

Karbnda xiver, 167, 208, 310, 844, 852, 
865, 467, 477, 686, 617 
Karnfila, 800, 406, 454, 456, 465, 681, 683 
Nninaal, 204, 221 
Narwar, 68, 248, 244, 607 
Naelb Khiin, 272 
NSailc, 477 
NSeik Tiimbafc, 810 
Naelr EhBn Lohanl, 250 

— — of EhSndedi, 2860., 288 f., 300, 
813, 850, 380, 881, 400 f.. 402, 406 f. 

— of Batwos, 870 

— _ eon of Bhnme-nd-d&i Ahmad, 267. 
See Nosix-nd-dln Mahmud 

Naelr Bhoh of ESlid, 262 f., 855 f. 
Nosir-nd-dm Aifitim, 58 
— Bnghia, 1^ 

>— Husain Shah, 280 f. 

— Ebaljl of MSlwa, 244, 246, 811, 818, 
816, 817. 362-5, 621 (andn.) 

_ Mahmud (son of Htntmidi), 58 f., 184, 
261, 260 £, 267, 688 
— Muhammad, 78 
_ Muhammad BhSh of Ghqaxiit, 206 
— Hnsiat BhSh, 272 
— QabSdia, 48, 500., 63, 500, 508, 687 
— Hlueh Ehan of JunAgoxh, 888 

— son of FirSz Shah of Beigal, 182 f., 
188, 2611 

— son of N.*n.-d. Muhammad, 1880.; 
defeated I7 limnr, 187 f. 

~ of Madura. 160 
HaSIMd-Malk, 180 


NSsir the Afirican (sHabadi Ehan (2)), 
387 

Nasr, 13 

— Muhammad Shiih, 184, 188 f. ; death , 
182 

— Xnsiat Shah, 104 f. 

— Shah. See IsmS'Il Mnkh 
Kossan Elinn, 827 

HathQ, alleged son of MshmQd lH of 
Onjariit, 345 ySee Maza0kr III 
Kattan, 606. See Loton 
Hattn, 605 
KanrSz, festiTol, 886 
KaurSa, Malik, 286 
Kanshafara (Nowshcza), 287 
NaTsStf, 84; 870 
Eawanagar, 601, 619 
HawSsa Shah, 15 
Kssra^a, 610 

ESznk, son of Fafli Shah of EdshmD:, 287; 

Shah, 287 S. 

Negrais, 648 

Kdlore, 483, 484, 486, 486, 487, 489,491, 
493, 496 

'KeW Christians,' 85 

•Heir Muslims,' 66. 96, 101, 103, 105; 

plot against ' Ala-nd-dln, 117 f. 
NevB>wtiters, under Balbon, 76 
Nifcadka AlagakkCniiza, 563, 664. See 
Alake^Toxa 

NikatftuaAffraha, 661, 564 
Nikitin, Athanasius, on conditions in the 
Deccan, 482; on Fcgd, 556 
KlkpSI Malik, 156 
Nilambor of Assam, 271 
Nilgiris, the, 486 
Kimifina, 617 
Niran,30. 

KlshapOr, 12 f., 81, 41 

Niesandeha, J60 

NijoM AfghSns, 289, 370 

Nlzim Ehan, 286. See Sikandar BhSh , 

— Ebon of MSlun, 852 

— Shah of the Deccan, 304, 805, 858f., 
412 f. 

Nizam ShShl dynastr of Ahmadnagar, 898, 
415 n., 426 
Nizam-nd-dlh, 63 

— Ahmad, 254, 388 n. 

— AulvB. 128, 138 0., 682, 600 

— Hasan Gllan^ 420 

— Maidona, 106, 168 

— Nonda of Sin^ 601 

— Shaildi, 688 

— of Jnlor, 110 

— of Bind, 28i 806, 818 

— nqihev of Fhkhr-nd-d&i, 88, 86 f. 
NizBm-ul-Mulfc, 600., 68 f. 

— Aisan of Giqaz&t, 808 

— GhOzI of tihe Deccan, 357, 410 L, 482 

— of OhBmpiiner, 818 

— of the^Deeean, 869, 414 

— of Hhff, ^0 
Nizompur, 170 
Ncdomba ^iefs, 474 
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Nolttml)avadi, 473, 474, 475, 47G, 478, 479, 
480 

Non-combatants, agreement to spare, 382, 
389 

Nowshera, 287 
Nripakama [Hoysala], 471 
Nuddea, 511, 614. Sne Nadiva 
Ndhn, Ilf. 

Nnnho da Gunha, 273, 333, 381 
Ntinxz, 495 

NurBahhsh, 2SG 

Nur Bakbsh, Sayyid Mabammnd, 286 
Niir Khiln, 280 

NurQutb-i-*Alam, 003. See Qntb-ul-'Alam 
Nuri Khan of Bljnpur, 452 
Nur-nd-din, 59 
Nushtlgin, 33 f. 

Nnsrat Khan Giirgnnd.lz, 218 

of Bldnr, 150 f.; rebellion, 154; 

pardon, 160 

— (Shams} Khan of Gnjarat, 295, 296, 
349 

of Malrrn, 365 

of Mewat, 194f., 201, 292 

son of Mahmud Kbalji, 224 

— Malik, 90 f., 100 f., 108, 108; (Khan), 
516 f. 

— Sabbah, 94 

Shah, 272 f., 276, 607 
Nnsrat-ud-din, 41, 43, 56 
Nusrat-ul-Mtdk of Gujarat, 318 f. 

Odanfapnil, 42, 507 
Odipur, 7 

Okhamandal, 521, 523 
Orissa, 132, 205, 254, 255, 263, 298, 420, 
491, 493, 494, 495, 496, 497, 511, 534, 
631 ; Flruz Tnghlnq in, 178 ; Hfishang 
of Mdlwain, 350 f. ; Hindu rising against 
the Deccan, 412; invasion from Deccan, 
415 f. 

Orphans, free schools in Deccan for, 385 
Ondh, Mnslims in, 42, 52 57, 64 f., 71 f-, 

74, 79 f., 88, 92, 96, 104, 152, 247, 251; 
prosperity, 154; revolt of ‘Ain-ul-MuIk, 
1565.; revolt of Jannpnr, 205 

PachpTriyaSt 30 n. 

Fadma river, 260 
Fadmani, 111; (Fadmini), 525 
Fadmint, 525. See Fadmani 
Pael, 68, 207 

Fagan, 539, 540, 541 ; dynasty, 541 f. , 551, 
557, 558 

^pagoda’ (=4 rupees). See hun 

Fahuj river, 20 

Faithan, 324, 382, 445, 464 

Pajun of Amber, 534 

Fak Fattan, 84, 94, 148,' 193, 196, 202 f. 

Fakokku, 540, 544 

Fala dynasty, the, 507, 510, 511, 513, 601 

Falam, 205 

Falanpur, 323, 861 

Faidr river, 490 

Fall, 521 


Pfilitana, 338 
Palin va met', 4S2, 500 
Pamban mo'^qiie, 116 
Fundbnrpur, 482, 463 
Fnndita Parakkama-Bubu, 560 
-I — n, 562 

Ffindtia, 176, 262, 2G3; monuments, GOO, 
002 ff., 610, 020 ' 

P.^ndjamandola, the, 488 
Pandyas. the, 116, 149, 470, 475, 478, 480, 
481,483, 466, 487, 498, 562 
Pfingul, 393 f. , 397 
Panhaln, 427, 442, 631 
Panipat, 191, 194 f„ 197, 218, 222, 225, 
250, 321 
Fankyaw, 646 
Parakkama-Bfihu I, 561 

— n, 5G0 f. 

— in, 562 

— V, 563, 565 

— YI, 605 f. 

— Yir, 666 

— Vm, 566 f. 

— IX, 567 

— son of P.-B* II, 561 

— grandson of Senfilaiikndliikdra, 565 
Parakkama Pandu, 559 

Farnkrama Bdhn, 460 
Paramnras of IMnlwa, the, 467, 507| 510, 
519 ; Mandu, 617, 618 
Paramardi (Farmdl) of Mahoba, 614 
Paramiganpyo, 549 
Pardx, 305, 343 

Parenda, 325, 423, 428, 430, 436, 440, 
442, 443, 457, 463, 631 ; the Fort, 632 f. 
See Sultan QuU Qutb-ul-Mulk 
Parihars, the, 621, 622, 524, 633 
Parkar, 306 
Farmab Gbandel, 51 2 
Farmal, 47, 514. Sec Paramardi 
Parmaldcvi, 5, 7 
Farsis in Gujarat, 84 
Fartab, Baja, 225, 226, 230, 254 
Partabgarh, 529 
Farthal of Mndgal, 391 0. 

Pnrwaif, 120 n. 

Patai, raja of Ghainpaner, 309 f., 316 
Patan, 24, 39, 100, 167, 169 f., 294, 809, 
316, 317, 319, 323, 342, 347, 508 
Fathans, 91 n. ; Pathan Kings of Deffh', 
145 (andn.), 146 

FdtbrI, 324, 325, 896, 415, 434, 435, 436, 
437, 488, 453, 465 
Patiala, 135 

Patiall, 201, 207, 225, 233, 236, 257 
Fatiynli, 70 
Patna, 238 
Fatri, 170 f. 

Favagarh, 301, 309, 518 

Pawars, the, 507, 510, 616, 516, 519, 521 

Payagyi, 553 

Pegu, 539, 540, 543, 544, 545, 546, 547; 

the kin^om, 551-7, 558 
Pegu Tomas, the, 653 
Pekin, 545 
Fenganga river, 387 
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Penugonda, 493 
Penulconda, 449, 489, 496 
Pen\7egon, 558 
‘People of the Book,’ 3 
Peradeniya, 563 
Perddore [=KriBhna r,], 475 
Perma Jagadekamalla, 478. See Jagade- 
kamalla 

Persia, 151; Islamic art, 574, 593, 599, 
604, 612, 629, 634, 635 ft., 638; Persian 
language, 439 

Peshawar, 13, 15 f., 33, 39, 47, 278 
Petpaing, 558 

Phaphamau, 234, 237 ft., 258 

PihitUrata, 560 

Pilpay tlie Brahman, 509 

Pinle, 540 

Pinya, 541, 542 

Pipar, 523 

Pir Muhammad, 194, 196, 208 
Piracy : in Gujarat, 305, 306; in Sind (?), 
306; Bahadur Gilani, 311, 424, 427; 
Goa, 415 
Pirai, 11 

Pithaura, [Eajput], of Malwa, 319 
Pliocene Age, fossils of, 179 
Pokliaron, 523 
Poll-ka Gumbad, 595 
Polhtax on misbelievers, 3' 

Polounaruva, 559, 560, 661, 562 
Pong, 542 n. 

Poonamalle, 487 

Portuguese in Bengal, under Martim 
Afonso, 272 f.; on the Malabar coast, 
312, 316; fort at Diu, 324; failure to 
takeDiu, 325 ; Bassein ceded by Gujarat, 
333; Egyptian attack, 336 f.; Daman 
and Bulsar, 343 ; Goa taken, 434, 495 ; 
alliance with ‘Abdullah of Bijapur, 441 f. ; 
war with Bijapur, 444 ; war with Ahmad- 
nagar, 444 f. ; failure of confederacy 
against Goa, 452 f,; defence of Ghaul, 
462; post at Martaban (Burma), 556; 
Almeida in Ceylon, 567 
Postal system of Tughluq Shiih, 129 f., 
152 

Prahlad, 513 
Piakrit inscriptions, 187 
Pranbita river, 375, 535 
Pratap Shah of Baglilna, 524 
Pratiiparudra I [Kakatl^'a], 480 

— n, 485, 487 

Prataparud^adeva II, 115, 118, 130 f- 
Pratibaras, the, 507, 503, 509, 510, 520, 
521 

Prithvi Eaj, 40 £f., 43, 48, 103, 199, 512 f., 
514, 520, 534 

— of Amber, 530 

— of Mewar, 528 f., 531 
Prola [Kakatiya], 478, 480 

Prome, 540, 543, 544, 545, 547, 549, 550, 
551, 557 
Pugal, 522 
Prtjavaliya, 561 
Punch, 288 
POnjd of Idar, 300 


Punjab, Lower, conquered by Muhammad 
h. Qasim, 6f.; formal annexation by 
Mahmud, 22, 506 f. ; death of Muham- 
mad b. Sam, 50 ; Qabacha, 52 f. ; Eaziyya, 
58; Mughul invasion, 64; recovery by 
Muslims, 66; Mughul invasion, 72; 
recovery by Balban,-77 ; Tamarkban in, 
84; viceroy of Timur in, 201; Shorkot, 
504 

Punji Kha'Jin of Bijapur, 439 
Purau Mai, 328, 370 
Purbiya Eajputs, 366, 367, 369 
Puri (Orissa), 178 
Puma river (northern), 406 

— (southern), 374, 375 
Purushottama Gajapati, 494, 496 
Pushkar, 516 ' 

Pyagaung, 558 
Pyanchi, 544, 557 
Pyinya, 545, 557, 558 
Pyusawti, 542 

Qd'an Malik. See Muhammad Khan 

Qabdcha. See Kdsir-ud-din 

Qabul Malik, 149 

Qabulpur, 211 

Qadam Basul mosque, 607 

Qaddu, 213, 214 

Qadir Khan of Eolpi, 204, 214, 252 
(‘ Shah’), 352, 355 

. See Mallu Ehan of Malwa, 369 

— Shah, 869 f. 

Qadr lOian of Lakhnitwati, 92, 139, 156, 262 

of Malwa, 354 

Qaisar Khan, 307, 317, 319, 322 

Paruqi, 308, 309, 501 

Qaisar-ur-Eiimi, 147 f. 

QaVa’i-Rdi Pithaura^ 575, 582 
Qamar-ua-din, Malik, 242 
Qambav IGidn of Deccan, 373 
Qandahar, 501, 502, 520 
Qaudail, 9 

Qansauh-al-Ghauri of Egypt, 312 
Qara Beg, 122 

Qaranful Malik, 201, 251 (Mubarak Shah) 
Qardqush, 63 f. 

Qarlugh Turks, 62, 64, 67 f- 
Qasim, Barid-uhMamalik, 311, 422, 423, 
424, 426, 427, 428, 429, 433 

— Beg of Daulatabad, 409 

— Khun, Malik, 247 
Qavam-ud-din Malik (Qutlugh Khan), 130 ; 

(Ehudavandzada), 169 
Qavfim-ul-Mulk, 208 
qdziy 45 

Qazi Pazilat of Agra, 276 

— Habib, a Sunni, 291 
Qinnauj, 7 

Qirat, 22 

Qivam-ul-Mulk of Gujarat, 311, 319, 320 f. 

— the elder, of Warangal, 421, 422, 423 

— the younger, of Bajamundry, 421, 422, 
424 

‘Queens, Tombs of the’ [Gujarat], 611 
Quli Qutb Shah, Sultan of Golconda, 333, 
637 
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Qntb KbSn Loai, 223, 220. 22 Sf.. 230 f.. 
2.321.. 2S1, 251, 2.3.3. 2.30. 2.37. 23S, .350 
^ ii— of Moiigliyr, 27n 
^ of BnprI. 230 (niiil n.) 

QotbMinfir. 55. 109, 512, 574, 57717., 502, 
con, COO 
Qutb Rhnh, 272 

Qntb ShChl djmn«ly rGolconcIa], 42G: 
nrchitrctiiTO, 037 

Qnlb-Qrl-dln Ahmad of GnjnrSt, 30117., 
31.7, fill f. 

— Ailiab, 41-4.7, 4G-51, 5.7, 02, 00, 250, 
.71.7, 514, 517, 518, 533. 570, 575, .175, 
677, 578, C^^l, 582 ; rienro^ of Mnsllm 
dominiria* in Indin, 44 ; n^nintcd title 
of Sallun, 4^; clrnth, 50 

^ Bnklitvar Knkl. Kh^njn. 55 
-- Firflz Shnh, no 

— Hnmin, 50, Cl 

Miibnrak, 112, 518, .79.1, C22; tomb 
of, 15.7 

MnhnminAd, 35 
^ [Hinnni] of Kashmir, 276 f. 

» [Siiltani of Mnitan, 50.7 

— Fon of lltiitmiph, 57 
Qutb-nd.dln mopqnc nt Alimadiilind. Gil f. 
Qntb*iid-ilinpnr. 281 

Qatb-ul-‘Alnm, 2.12, 2C6f.; (Qut1i-i-*A]am), 
G03 

Qntb-nl-Mnlk of Brecon (1), 374 

— of Deccan (2), 427 f« 

— of Goleondn, 42G (and n.). Stt SaUiln 
QnllQ. 

— of MnItRtt, 147 
Qntlngb Kliun, 70 ff. 

— — (Qavnm-nd-dfn), 180, 151, IGGff.; 
recalled from Dcecon, 1G5 

— EhTfijB, 102 

Qavwat-nl-Irlnm tnosqnc of Old Delhi, 560, 
57G f. ; the "A161 PnnrSaa, 583 f. ; the 
pctccn, 593, C2G 


Bfidha, 260,276 
BGdhnnpor, 334, 839 
Ban* of Gnlbaiga, G31 
Badindera, 537 
Banab rircr, 234 * 

Bnhton, the, 824, 880, 37G, 401, 618, 620. 
Stt B&tbon 


BiUiDp of MewSr, 58, 524 
Bfihnrl, 484 
Bai, 81 

Bi0PlrGK,210, 218 

— Ghfilib, 215 

— HansG Bbatf, 216 

— Jogar Ben Eabhhwliha, 246 

— Eunil-nd-dlp, 210 

— Eann, 617. Bee Karan 


— Maa 5 t ^279 

_ MSI of laai, 818, 819 
— . PilhanzS, 40n., 612. See Prilhrl B5] 
B3jfin, 808 

— 8U,47 

BSidillr, 11^, 872,876, 87^ 884, 886, 887, 
880, 406, 407, 48G, 486, 487, 441, 443, 
449, 401, 404, 406, 407, 081 


Blirnon K1in'*ei. 233, 
liallinii, 71 

pnnnrh of Gwalior, 211 
Briimiill [nrahprl, ^*23, •'3»0 

— orChilii7,.72*t 
iSfunclMn, 277 
Brifpfil, 621 
meV, 80 

Bniitrn, 216, 327, »2<3. 3.71, 331, 3G7, 3G8, 
370, .771. 520, 5.70 
Bnjn Ahmnd of Klinndo"!!, 201, 200 
Bnja nnmn tUc VAghfln, 37G 
Bnjnb Biirqn*!. 105 

NTiditn. 210, 211, 215 
BnjnilhirAjn, 472 

llajahxnnndrr (Rrjainnhcndri), 415, 417, 
418,410.421, 473, 494 
BAjnjT of Alimntinnriir, 431 
ItrijRmnhrndri, OG. See Rnjnmnndnr 
BAjnnif. 280, 088 
Ihljapar, G12 
Bnjninjn, 4GT, 408, 472 

— Ill, 481. 482, 483 
Bajifnifndl'am, .IGO, 5G1, 6G1 
U^Jafthan^ Awttihv/^ 10 
ihynfflranpini of Kaidinilr, tranrinted into 

Perfllnn, 2H2 
JliijSrnUtia, 561, 5G5 
Bajimilra [Cholal 409, 473 

— [Clioln] Pritn^i KongnWa, 471, 472 
^ III, 48.1 

llriifoutfinn, 520 
Bnjmalmll IuIIf, 274, GOG 
nAjput^ 18, 61, 102, 201, 290, 302, 300, 
322. 820, 327, 830, 812, 863, 3.90, 867, 
510, 520. 521, 570 : maMom of Delhi, 
48 ; rdationn with Muslim Kings, 88 ; 
*Ala-ud-dFn, 109f.; ‘Iidr lineage, llSn.; 
Chnmpiincr, 309 f.; power in Mfilwa, 
817, 816, 306, 307 f., 370; aupprcps^ 
ill 3fnl«R, 810; Rilulidl, 527 f,; the 
Samnifia of Sinil, 600 f.; the Ghanbnnn 
of Snmbhar, 507 ; Icouncs against Mfih- 
mfid of OlMznl, 507; Kafebriyas, 614 ; 
Deomii, 518 ; UiithorF, 621—4 ; battle 
of EhSnnd, 623 
Bfijabahl district, G07 
BiyO, Slmikh of Bnkbarfi, 240 
Bi^pfila (Jaidiand) of ^nanj, 607, 60S, 
609 

rakkU 681 
Bfim 637 
BRnia AraTRi, 498 

Btaj(i)^andRiof Deo|fnr,9Gf., 100, 112ir,, 

BSmSnnja, 476 
BOm^la, 611 
BfimdGs of JSlor, 680 
BamEsvaiam, 4^, 487, 488 
nSmeswamm mosqne, 110 
Bamganga river, 218 
Bfimpnr, 20 
BBrnpua, 620 

BfinaEfimliliaof Chitor, 802, 808, 856 ff., 
859, 860. 8G1 

— — of MevSr, 800 
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Banamalln, 517. Set Bnnmnl 
Batign, 498 
Bangadevi, 617 
Bangoon, 543 

Bum Siparl, mosque of, C15 f. 

Biiningdeo [Bhati], 522 
Bariinal, 105, 617 
Banmall [Riitbor], 522 f., 627 
Banpfil, 71 
Bansur [Giioll], 535 
Bautlinmbhor, 43, 63, 59, 67, 69, 88, 95, 
101, 234, 246, 330, 331, 334. 356, 361, 
613, 614, 516, 516, 517, 626 ; siege by 
•Ala-ud-din, 103ff., 108 f., 524 
Baud, 220, 221 

Baprl, 206, 215, 230 f., 233, 236, 241, 246, 
264, 257 ; the ‘Idgab at, 625 
Bnsbid-ud-din ‘All, 59 
Basbtrakutas of tboDeoenn, 467, 468, 506, 
521 

Basulabad, 309 

Ratan (‘AzIm-us-Sind), 147 

Batau Siugb I of Cbitor, 108, 111, 525, 526 

n of Obitor, 530 

of Mertlia, 530 

II of Mewar, 326, 369 

of Salumbar, 630 

Batanpur, 534 
Bath, 253 

Bilthors of Mar war, 521 f. ; of Bnglana, 
523 f, ; expelled from Mewar, 527 ; in 
Kbcr, 531 ; at Jaisalmer, 532 f, 

Battas, the, 477 

Bavi river, 6, 66, 195 f., 211, 217, 504 
Bavivarman Kulasekharn, 116, 487 
Bawal Chnehakdeo I, 521, 531 

— Jaisal, 521, 531 

— Udai Singh, 530 
Bawar, 5 

Bayar, 495. Set Appaji 
Eayigama, 563, 564, 565, 566 
Ba^ngam Ban^ilra, 566 
Bnzadarit, 643, 544, 545, 546, 552 f,, 557 
Bazadarit AyedawpoUt 551 ii., 553 
Bazi-uhMnlk of Gujarat, 343. See Alimad 
Shah II 

Baziyya, 56, 58 ft., 62, 67, 88, 515 
Bevdanda, 444 f. 

Revenue farming, 150 f. 

Bewa, 510, 535 
Bishabhadeva, temple of, 628 
Biyaz-us-Saldtvit the, 603, 606, 007 
Bobana, 559 

Robanklied, 300, 406, 462 

Bobilkband, 20, 64, 228, 233, 514 

Rohtnk, 83, 194, 203, 204 

Rohtas, 275 

Budrama, 485 

Rudramba, 485 

Rudramma Devi, 96, 115, 130 

Ruh Parvar A^ha, 384 

Rukh Shah, 206, 212 

Rukn-i-‘Alam, tomb of, 598 f., 603 

Rukn-ud-din, 190 

— Barbak, 268 

— Firuz, 56 ff. 


Rukn-ud-dlu (Shaikh), 134 (and n.), 143 

— Kaikaiis, 261, 602 v 

Blip Naiayan, 271 

Bupal, 34 

Bfipar, 202, 209, 210 
Biipmati, 371 
Rustam, 279 

— Khan, 345, 346 
BnvanmahiiighantUf 506 

S ‘adatKhaii, 193 f., 296 
Silbarmali river, 317, 345, 346, 347 
Sabuktigin, 11 f., 14f., 62, 507, 575 • 
Sacbbmi Narajan, 272 
Sa‘d, 137 
Sadfisbiva, 428 f. 

Sadasbivaraya of Vijayanagar, 441-9 
Saddharma-ratndJ{ara^ 565 
Sadhu [Bbati], 522 
Sndhii Nadira Malik, 207, 210 
Sa‘dl of Shiraz, 78, 135 
Sadir Kban, 252 

Sadr Khan, 330, 331, 332, 336, 337 
Sadri pass, 528 

Sadr-ud’din, 388 n. Sec Gisil Daraz 
Safdar Khan of Agra, 241 

Sistuni of Berar, 376, 383, 384 

Saga [Batbor], 523 

Sagaing, 541, 542, 543, 545, 557, 558 

Sugar, 121, 140, 374, 385 f., 387, 407 

Sagu, 542 

Sab, as title, 537 

Saharanpur, 244 

Sabib Khan of Ahmadnagar, 454, 456f. 

of Malwa, 245, 316 f., 365, 367. 

See Muhammad Shah 
Sahra Lnngab, 503 
Sabsaram, 599 
Sai river, 21, 508 
Sa'id Kban Lodi, 245, 249 

Shirvani, 241, 245, 247 

Sultan of Knsbgbar, 287 

Sa*id Sarsari, 138, 164 

Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk of Ahmadnagar, 443 f. 

Saif Kbdn of Ajmer, 357 

of Deccan, 410 

of Dellii, 198 

Saif-ud-din, 36; (envoy of FirUz), 263 

— Aibab, 57, 67 ff., 83 

— Firiiz, 269, 607. Sec Indil Kban 

— Gburi, 373, 375, 384, 385, 386 

— Hamza Shah, 266, 607 

— Hasan Qarlugb, 57, 60, 62 

— Kiiji, 58 

— Muhammad, 38 

— Shah (nephew of Firiiz Shah Tnghluq), 
603 

Saif-ul-Mulk of Gujariit, 323 
Sains Mai, raja of Sirobi, 302 
Sajaval Kban, 371 n. 

Sakalakald Vallabhn, 566 
Sakar (Sankar), 279. See Sikandar of 
Kashmir 

Sakkayudha, 566, 567 
Salabat Khan, 444, 456, 458, 459 
Salakam Tirumalarazu, 498 
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Siilfir Mns'fia, US, SSOn. 

— ShSh, 1S0 
Snlenii 482, 481 
Sniher, 321, 623 
Snininbon of FhnpbKmnn, 238 f. 

— a Farbhn Rnjpat, 3G3 

Sfiini, 6 

— BlvSno, 292 
Sniim (Sn^d), 213 
_ Khnn, 215, 210 
SaUn, 550 

Saljiiq Tbrfci!, 22, 20, 20, 31, 84f. 
Bal^ettc, 818 

Salt lanfTc, 47f., 52, 66, 77 

Snliimbar. 530 

Siilnva Narnsimbn, 493f. 

n. 403 

Salura Tikkama, 481 
Bnlnva Timma, 426, 405, 496 
Salween river, 656 
Sfixnnn, 11 

Snmnna. 41, 71 , 78r., 83, 86, 89, 128. lOfi, 
- 143, 161, 174, lOOf.. 101, lOGf., 201, 
202, 203, 209, 211, 216, 210, 222, 221 C 
Sttmdnidq, 11, 13, 38 ; influencp onlslamio 
.III opd ealtUTc, 674 (and n.) 
SdbiontaPGnn, 611 

Samarqand, 195, 190, 279, 290, 492, 668, 
636 

Sambhnl, 67, 877.. 183, 194, 203, 204, 208, 
212, 222, 225, 2.18, 240, 211, 247, 252, 
266 

Sumbbar, 28, 26, 606, 607, 511, 616 
Sambavarnyae, tlie, 490 
Saumaa, tuc, 6, 600 f,, 618 
SanilT, 87 
Sftndior, 809 

Sangiu 5 m Sangrama Singh 
SangnmnZ of Vijayanagar, 160, 877f. 
Sangamcriitnir, 406,408, 414, 416 
Su&gha-takkbita, 560 
Bangor, 636 

Sangxam Shah of Garba, 686 
Sangrama Singh FBana] of Mewdr. 818^ 
819, 820, 821, 826,329, 361,8G8f.,523, 
626, 628 ft 

SuiJaT Chast. 5ee AzaalSn Khan 
— Enmit Shad, G4 
— Snltdn, 855. 

— of Gnlbazga, 688, 084 

^ 5ainar &o, Bee KStl Ma^Id 

^nka. 5ee Sangnuna Singh 
Bankama, 479 

ItenkBir (Sakai^, 279. See SOmndar of 
Eoahmlr 
Bflftkha,652 
SankhlaB, iho^ 622, 626 
■offdako, the Sinhalese, 600 
SaniOcrft, ineoriptions, 187: Sanskrit, as 
literaiT langnsge^ 270 ; m JS^afanm- 
y pfnZ of Easmnira 882n. 
8fintal[;Rathor],623 
Santanigarh, 71 

*Banoema,* apzdied to sri^ 668n., 688 

Sixan, 289. 215, 266 

Barang Kbdn, 198 f., 106, 200, 208 
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SR»-nn!3>rr. 29«», 320. 3:7. 329. 339, 

301, .lOi, 304, 869, .370 
Sara*vwatE ri^or,40; canal. 179 ; town, 231 
SarendwnrI (.^irarptfi/irffna), 131, 130, 168, 
ll'iO 

Sarkhej. .316, 338. 317, 011, 618, 01 1 
Sflmch, 17 
Snrvadhilitiu. 192 

Sarmr, Malik, 190. 192, 193, 212, 216, 
210, 218, 219, 220, 221. 223, 269 
Saiwar, Itnja, 203, 207, 209j 210, 212 
Bavakapom, 471 
Saspcmm, 273 
Sfibil rRiitlioi], 623 
Sainra, 459 
Snfgaon, 202, 209 

Gnmb Iff, the. 00 J 

Sritranla liilK 623 
SfitiiOm*, tlip, 298, 6.31 
SatwO*, 334, 360, 309, 370 
Sanndatti, 477 
Sava, 410 n. 

Silvinialai, 476 
Savn]n Painknm-xnja, 663 

— VijiQ'a«Bnha, 603 
Sawmangyi, 344 
Sawpyecliantha, 640 
Saw^nn, 512 
Sa^adttte Aiaha, 664 n. 

Snyann, 4!K) 

Soyyid dynasty, eb. viii; oxchiteatiiro and 
3!nir., 603 
Soyyid *11001, dOO 

— Bnddbii Inn Sayyid TkqOt, GIS 

— Husain (Husain Sbiib}, 270 

— Ebun, 223 

— Muhammad (Eur Boksbsh), 286 

— MuTtaEd Sabzavdil, 461, 453, 450 f- 
469, 459,400 

— MuRtafTi Atdistdnl, 417, 464, 469 

— Shdh Mhzd, 455 

— ^nsmdn, G14, 013 

Bayyids, fbc, 36 (and n.), 603; Muham- 
mad of Budaun, 1*'2, 167; Ehiar Khan 
(Koair'Ul-Mnlk), founder of dynasly, 
190, 204; Snitnn of MMun, 877; 
mavsaered in Deccan, 407, 409 
Sozdval Ehdn, 871 n. 

Sebastido of Portugal, 463 
Behon, 806, 866 
Briiwan, 8, 6, 172, 602 
8en(a} dynasty, 46f., 611, 601 
SendladaddhildirB, 603,664 
Seudndyaka Bapumal Kumdra, 666 
Sendalai, 484 
86ndamiuigalam,482, 484 
Benoda, 624, 626 
Besodias, the. 624f., 627 
Seth Mihr *Alf, 608 
Sennas [Eddavas], the, 477 
Befinaa, 20 

Shddl Ehnn, aon of *AldpUd-din Ehallf. 
119, 121 ^ ' 

— ami of Shama-nd-dBi Ajiig a fl , ggy 
Bhddidbdd, 617n. 

Shddnd Shahid, tomb of, 698 
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Shah Abu-’l-Hnsan of Bijapiir,451,453, 4G0 

— Beg Arghuu, 325, 501 

— Habibxillah, 410, 411 

— Haidar, 452 

— Husain Arghiin of Sind, 501 f. 

— Mirza of Kashmir, 277, 290 

— Muhibbullah, 425 

— Ni‘matiillah of Mahan, 361, 390, 
403 

— Rukn-i-*Alam, 598 

— Tahir, 327, 432, 438, 440, 441, 4. 1, 
452 

— Turkan, 57 

Shah 'Alam, tomb of, 614; mosque of, 
615 

Shah Bazar Masjid at Gulbarga, 034 
Shah Hamadan [Srinagar], mosque of, 
640 

Shnh Khub Sajyid, mosque of, 616 
Shah Yiisuf Gardizi, shrine of, 598 
Shahabad, 179 
Shahak, 83 

Shabi Khan, 280 f. See Zaiu-ul-*Abidin 
Shahin, 114; (Vafa Malik), 121 f. 
Shahinshah, 104 f. 

Shahija [Hindu] dynast}*, 506 

Shahjahanabad, 590 

Shahnama of Firdausi, 402 

Shahpur, 466 

Sbahr>i-Nau, 354 

Shahrukh, Sultan, 267, 492 

Shahu Lodi, 160 

Shahzadika tomb, 623 

Shaikhs, 192 f.. 196, 200, 209 

Shaikhzada *Ala-ud-din of Malwa, 359 

— Manjhii, 248 

— Muhammad Qarmali, 360 

— of Damascus, 131 
Shakar Khan, 343 

Shams Khfin AuhadI, 199, 201, 207 
of Gujarat, 302 

— (Nusrat) Khan of Gujarat, 295 
of Nagaur, 303, 622 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, 166f., 587, 589f. 
Shams-ud-diu Abu-Nasr Muzafitar Shah, 
270 

— Ahmad, 267 

— Damaghani, 182 

— Baud of Dcccan, 386 f. 

— Firuz Shah, 132, 201 

— Ibrahim Shah, 251 f. 

— Iliyas, 156; ch. xi; 176, 262f. 

— Iltutmish, 51 £f., 57, 62, 88, 500, 
503, 515, 516, 533, 577-82; Sultan of 
India, 54£f.; feudal grants, 77. See 
Kayumars 

— Mahmud Shah, 121 

— Yusuf Shah, 258, 268 

— Shah I of Kashmir, 277 
11 of Kashmir, 288 

— adopted son of Saif-ud-din Hamza 
Shah, 266 

— founder of Niir Bahlishy 286 

— (“Shams-i-Tabrizi”), 598 
Shams-ul-Mulk, 219. See Sikandar Tuhfa 
Sharns Ma^id at Ndgaur, 622 


Shamsabild, 230 f., 233, 238, 254, 257 
Shamshir-ul-^Iulk of Bcrar, 454 
ShamsU'Idgdfi at Badaun, 624, 025 
Shiin Brothers, the Three, 540 if., 551 
Shan tribes, 514 ; immigration into Burma, 
ch. xxi (539-58); Ma^v (Mogauug) Shdns, 
542 

Shankar, 96, 112 f., 115, 118 

— Chakk, 290 - 
Shansabnni princes, 35 f. 

Slmraf-i-Jahnn, 311 
Sharaf-ud-din of Dcccan, 423 
Sharaf-uLMulk [Bg3'pt], 358 
Sharifs of Mecca, 270, 282 
Sharqi dynasty, 258n., 259 
Sharva, 20 

Sharza Khdn of Gujarilt, 322 

of Mahur, 431 

Shekhdwati, 534 
Sher Anddz, 80 

Sher Khan Fuladi, 345, 346, 347 

Sunqar, 68 IT., 72, 77 f. 

Surof Sasseram, 273fi.; Shdh of 

Bengal, 275; of Delhi, 275 f., 288, 333, 
341, 369 f., 592, 599 

of Deccan, 402 

of Gujarat, 296 

of Kara, 237 

of Miihva, 359, 360, 361, 364 

Sher Sail Balldl Sah, 537 
Shiahs, 48, 395, 416n., 439; the Ahioatah 
of Shams-ud-din {sec Nur Bakhsh), 286; 
Yusuf in Kashmir, 291 ; Baluchis in 
Sind, 306; Persian, 315; KhaliluUah 
Butshikan, 403; foreigners in Deccan, 
404; Yusuf 'Adil Shdh of Bijdpur, 429, 
433; Burhan Nizdm Shdh, ^33, 440; 
‘Ali [Shdh] and Tahmdsp *Adil, 444; 
ShiLns suppressed in Bijdpur, 460; 
Jamal Khdn of Ahmadnag<ar, 461 f. 
Shiddat Khdn of Gijunderi, 366 ^ 

Shihdb Khdn of Deccan, 412 
Shibdb-ud-din, 38. See Muhammad b. 
Sdm 

— Bdyazid, 266 

— Bughrd, 132, 261 

— Mubarak, 196 

— Nusrat Khdn of Bidar, 150 

— Taj Khdn, 595, 596 

— ‘Umar, 119, 121 

— of Chittagong, 263 

— of Gujardt, 303 

— Shdh of Kashmir, 278, 501 

— ‘Shdh’ of Mdlwa, 354 

— son of Ghiyds-ud-din of Mdlwa [Miydn 
Manjhla], 364, 365, 366 

— son of Nasir-ud-din Khalji of Mdlwa, 
244 

Shikohdbdd, 625 

Shimoga, 475 

Shin Maharattathara, 549 

— Thilawuntha, 549 

— Uttamagyaw, 549 
Shin-Bo-mc, 547 
Shinsawbu, 547, 553 £f. 

Shirdshdmak, 277 f. 
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Bhlrn;;. SSS, 404 
Sblr^ .Jt 

^ ^ombiidi ih^i .*95 

*13 

uniTmirt 

' 423, 433. 435^ f 10, 411, 443,443, 

444,1.5, 414, 483 
Shorapur, 140 

Bhorkot, 217 (and n.), 218, 219, 504 
Sha}a*at Khan, 311 

>A]B-ndHlliiofMrdTO,3G3,370,371 

~ — nf Deccan, 890 
8hQjtt>.al-Mnlk. 215, 216 
*— BnldiSii of Mnltun, 605 
Shveho, 540, 618. rf49, 550 
Shvcilagon ^goda, 552, 553, 564f. 
ShvehFandav, 545 
Bhwekagyi, 555 
Shiremawdaw, 553, 655 
fBhTromjo, 563 
/Bhvenankjrawiihm, 519 fl 
' Slnrenavmlita Nat, 5l6n. 

S^vezlgon, 557 
\ .. SidhjI, 531, 528 
Sifdlrot, 37, 39, 265 
Biam, 539, 552, 666, 556 
Sibl. 101, 503 
BidaUafUffaruM 560 
Siddhapnr, 009 
Biddbarfijn Javnrindo, 517 
BidhEran, 220, 221 
, SidhO Pal, 230 
V Sldi Badr, 270 
^^V'dlManlE, 94f. 

I \ Vdl Sa;f^d, mocqno of, 610 
\ \m^8, tne, 5 
! ih% In, 147f. 

^ ^oika, 6 

Biknndar, aon of Shani8-iid*dla TOanf, 208 

— ofGojariit,817,821 
Bikandar EbEn, 184, 101 

of Deccan (11. 878 

— of Deccan p), 356 

— — of Xosh^fir, 267 

of Battrfia, 856, 807, 809, 870 

— — of XelingSna, 409, 410, 418 

— Bhah of Bengal, IHL, 208f., 270, 
602,608 

— — LodICNfaEm KhEn, aon of Bnhlftl), 
885-4(k 268, 271, 818, 867, 604, 534, 
57^ 601, N4E, W, 627; obazacter,246 

— Tnhfa, 210, 211, 212, 216, 210, 217, 
218,210. BeeSbmnB'nl-MiiIk 

— the XbonodaBt [Bntshlkan] of Kadi- 
mlr, 2791:, 636, 689 

BSkbera, 232, 256 
Bika, 218^ 826, 629 
Sikrigal^ 274 
BilEbana, Ae^ 477 
Bilfibdl, 827t, 868, 869, 680 
496 

Bind, m, 826. 8B9, 874, 606, 619 f., 684; 
Aiab eonqnest in, oh. x; Upper, eon- 
onaied kj Midianunad b. dfiaim, 61.; 
QalriUdiain,52; Btafanidi, 66; Bai^Ta, 
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59; rc\*r't nsain^t Tagliliiq SbEh, 142; 
Mnbainmad'^ csp**ditiini to, 161; lavt 
exiiedition. 172; Ffrfia Tugbluq, 180f.; 
Tiocroy of Tf mnr in, 201 ; S. nttnekedby 
Raebmlr, 278; MnbmOd of GiqarTit in, 
806. Scf ch. xis (600-31, 605; AlnltEn 
annexed, 605; contribation of Sind to 
Islamio art, 578 f. 

Sind-SSgar DoEb, 2C 
Sindagore, 474 

SindBB, the, 476, 478, 470, 460 
Sindh river, 211 
Sinha Bhat, 280 

— Dcnn, ^ 

Sinhgari), 142, 451 
Sinnar, 477 
SiprI, 3G4 

Sirnj Klian JnnaidT, 411 
Blrnj-nd-dXn of Dcccan, 838f. 
SirM-nlpMiilk of MElwa, 369 
Birf(;-Tff-7Viirarfft8, 888 n. 

Birliind, 88, 179, 208, 201, 207, 208, 211. 
215 282 224 

Sm, i02, 104, 100, UG, 120, 160, 104 f., 
199, 201, 221; ita architcotnre, 664, 
687 

Biri Tijoya-BEbn, 661 
Sirka, 408 

S&mnr hiUa, 68, 71, 184, 189 

Sizohf, 44, 302, 842, 518, 629 

Biipnr, 636, 687 

Siiaa, 125, 148, 163;, 169, 107 

Sirugoppa, 881 

Slaam, 8f., 18 

Slatfin, 12, 1^ 26, 84, 42, 620 
SXtEbaldr, 477, 478 
Bltal Deo, 114 
Bitbnl^wbtin, 660 
Sittang, 548 
Siva, 476, 484 
Bivaaanradram, 496 
SivElU^ the, 72, 199 

— Parbat, 810 
BiwEUk foFBll^ 179 
SiwEno, 114 

Slave Idnga of Delhi, oh. iii; Btntmiefa, 
61-6; nature of thibe poirer, 61 f.; xe- 
lationa vithaabjeetHIndna, *A1E- 
nd-dlb Efaaljf, 168 
Soeota, Portagneae in, 812 
Boda^ the, 806 
Bojat, 628 

Sola JCAffmb moagne at Bldar, 086 
Sidankb, the, 607, 508, 600, 617, 620, 
621 
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SoBgarb, 298, 831, G09 
Soning, 521 
Sonpct, 445, 465 
Sopur, 283, 292 
Sornth, 296, 297, 305, 306, 320, 321, 324, 
519 

Soratur, 480 
Sosevur, 471, 474 
de Sousa, Manoel, 334 
Spioo trade, Portuguese and the, 312 
Sn Bhoja, 468 \ 

Srinagar, 279, 280, 287, 288, 2^9,290; 
momiments, 688 £f. 

Snrangam, 481, 482, 484, 487, 488, 498 

Srirangapaiain, 496, 498 

Brisailam, 496 

Sriswagarli, 20 

Su Sen, 47 

Snbha-pabbata, 559 

Subha-senapati, 559 

Subbdn Quli of Golconda, 443 

.Suez, 312, 336 

Sufis, 286 

Suhail Ehnn of Ahtnadnagar, 464, 465 

Suhnub, 257 

Sui Sopar, 526 

Suja [Bdthor], 528 

Suket, 230, 233, 235, 237, 257 

Sukbotai, 551 

Sukbpal, 15 

Sulainiiln, 7 f. 

— Pasbii al-Khndim, 336 f., 340 

— I of Egypt, 336 

— son of Khan Kbdnan Qarmall, 244 
Sulaiman range, 507 

Sultan, the title, 14 (and n.) 

— Abu-Sa‘id of Transosinna, 369, 361 

— ‘Ala-ud-din of Eantbambbor, 356 

— *Alam of KalpI, 328, 331 

— Murad of Gujarat, 463, 464 f. 

— Muzaffar, 814. See Muzaffar Slidb II 
of Gujarat 

— Quli Qutb^ul-Mulk [Qutb Shah] of 
Golconda, 425 n., 427, 428, 429, 430 
(and n.), 433, 438, 440 

Sultan Shah Bahr.am (= Islam Khan), 
208 

Sultan Sbabzada (Bdrbak Shah), 268 
Sultan Ahmad, mausoleum of, 611 
‘ Sultan Gbnri tomb, 580 
Sultanpur (Warangal), 132, 162, 166 f., 
311 

Sumatra, 468 

Sumra dynasty, 54; Wunar, Sumra chief, 
147 

Sumras, the, 306, 500, 518 
Sunam, 70, 78, 88, 95, 164, 190, 203 
Sundara Pabbata, 561 

— Pandya, 116, 487 
Sundara Pandya inscription, 484 
Sundha, 238 

Sunnis, 128, 148, 286, 434; Qazi Habib, 
291; Eiruz of Deccan, 395; Africans 
and Deccanis, 404, 406 ; Qasim Barid- 
ul-Mamdlik, 426 ; Shiah innovations in 
Bijapur, 429; Berar and Bidar, 433; 


Ibrahim *Adil Shah of Bijapur, 439, 
440; Dilarar Khun of Bijapur, 460; 
Jamal Khan of Ahmadnagar, 461 
Siuiqar. iSce Badr-ud-din, Sher Khan 
Sura, 279 

Sfirajmall [Eathor], 523 

— of Bundi, 530 
Surashtra, 519. Bee, Sorath 
Surat, 302, 340, 345, 356 
Suri of Ghampduer, 309 
Surja Ballal Singh, 537 
Surian, Eao of Bundi, 330, 531 
Surj’adevi, 5, 7 

Sutlej river, 40, 63, 69, 72, 79, 152, 196, 
207, 211, 278, 532; canal of Elruz, 176 
Suyurgh.atmisb, 212 
S>Yat, 22 
swayamvarUf 512 

Tahagat-i-NdsirTt 65 n., 73 
Tabinshwchti, 558 
Tabriz, 73 

Tafil'ul Khan. See Tufol Khdn 
Taghi, 169-73, 501, 619 ; death, 174 
Taiimasp of Bijapur, 444, 458 
Taila III [Chfilukya], 478, 479 
Tailapa, 478 

Taj Khdn Narpali, 323, 324 

of Ahmadnagar, 450 

of Miilwa, 356, 359, 361 

Taj Mahall, 569 

Taj-ud-din Firuz Shah, 387, 635. See 
Firiiz of Deccan 

— Yildiz, 48. 5011. 

Taj.ul.Mulk, 206, 207, 209, 210 
Takayutpi, 556 

Talningrace, 539, 540, 543, 545, 546, 547, 
551, 553, 554, 558 ; sea-trade, 556 
Talaingthe, 558 
Talakad, 474, 475 
Tnlamba, 195 f., 216, 217, 218, 219 
Talbagha Malik, 123 
Talgrilm, 192 (andn.) 

Talikota, battle of, 448 £f,, 499 
Tiiliqan, 31 
Tnlish, 286 
Talwandl, 210, 219 
Tamar Khdn, 64 f., 82 f. 

Tamils in Ceylon, 559, 563, 566 
Tammim, 8 * 

Tommita-Bandara, 567 
Tan Sen of Gwalior, 534 
Tana [Bhatq, 522 
Taniyrm Vallabha, 566 
Tanjore, 481, 482, 484 
Tanot, 520 
Tantipara, 604, 605 
Tantrapala Hemmadi, 479 
Tapti river, 294, 337, 373, 375, 400, 455 
Tarabya of Pegu, 540, 551 
Taraori, 17, 40 f., 48, 52, 58, 512, 513, 520, 
524, 534 . . , . 

Tardavadi, 478 
Tardi Beg, 333 
Targhi Malik, 79 
Tarlkh-uFlriiz Shahid 166 n., 588 
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Tarlhh^USind^ 002 
Tarl:a«h MiiIiaI* 

Tannsili; ItU 

TfiTiar* in BnnnA. OSO. 010 
Tiltfir Khan. AV Ar.Kian 
Ghfirlt 341 

Lndr. ail, -JOfi, 200, 2V,, 330. 501 

— nf 11*1 f., 203, 293, 290 

— Malik (Zafir Khan), 133, 2.19. 1.12,203 
Tnltih, 172, 177, l«0f., 503 
TatSnkntl Taro. 2*'0 

Tmin* I Mn. .iriO 
Tanr.-(!t^ii.cTi, 512, 319 
Tnnnsnvn, -IS*) 

Tniii], 374 
Taro;, 332 
Tafrakkul, 320, 3.13 
Tmcla^ ,149 

TatklTaUunh*Fhwarff^ 133 
Tchrnp lloao, 503 
Tchr.nn. 31 

Toj Katun of Dhfindhfir, 331 
TcHnaSu!!. 90. 10 j f., 114 f.. HR. 12.1, 131, 
136, 149, 13:\ 109. 274. 278. 205. 30.1, 
172. 373, 3^0, 391. 390. 899, 402; ch. 
-vi j9flf<x<n ; 492, 491, 031 
TclIvaparliX. 271 

Tcluru ChuOa«, the, 491, 483, 4SC 
Ttrla*.;tt cuuntir, 493 
Tcxuiffrriat. 539, 317, 332, .156 
Tctrar, 531, 335 
Thndnminbva. 312 
TAft7% the, 93 (anO u.), 91 
ThrOncr, 291, 2*.*7, 314, 3IC, 637 
ThamaraluA^Qu^^ 3R3 
Thuna, 299, 401 
ThSnGK&r, 17 f., 32, .109 
Thfir, 300 
ThnmiwnOdj, 513 
Thaton. 531, 602 
Thaionhnxcmun Yasawtn^ 564 n. 
Thvctmjo, 643 

Thihatim (of the ShaaUxotbexv}, 540, 641, 
642, 649 

Xhihathn of Am, 647 
iniihathnn, 647 f. 

Tliindm canal, 641 
Xhobanbini, 660 
Thongonbm, 647 

Tibet, 49, 614; inmrion bj Muhammad 
Tbc^nq, 166 
TSda, 621 
Ti j festiTol, 628 
Tilak,80f.,89 
Tilak Singh fBAihor], 683 
!n]angiinI,X3ian-i-Jahfin, tomb of, 601 1, 
694 


TUdkCband, lUija, 884, 368 
TOdka-MaHa, 601 
TUpot, 108^ 148 

Ttaa Bhat rHasan] of Deccan, 808 
XlmSil, 601 
Ximma, 498 

TlmVflinmdoiiB, pretext for, 89; pillan 
of Aebka, 187 ; mvamon of ln£a, 106- 
200, 305, 851 ; enTojBsentto Kaabmlr, 
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279; l.i d-M*li.2**0. .V.r fJvl'0 1,295. 329, 

319, r.r.9, :.99. ooi, -703, 013, 520, 

322, 52-*. 332, .733, 681, 390, 593 
Tf:nfiipiir« 693 

Till Ihtnruza at Ahmadalmrl, 009, 010 
Xiniievelli. 4^2, 4H3 

Tirhac,42. 183 f., 170,251,256,260, 20.7,272 
Timxz, 270 
Tirthiilli, 489 

TImmala brother^, the, 498 
AmTHI, 498 

— lifl.m, 497 

— of Vljayannmr, 419, 450 
TxrnpaU, 490 

TIramdl, 487, 497, t98 
TirnTAnnitiunJnf, 4‘*8 
Tfibtii, 690 
TobOna, 197 

Tomitxne, tho, 607, 610, 613, 683 
TonvAr llAjpnU, 341, 282, .754 
Top KhSna Jluyitl at iTnlor, 023 
Torwa, 443 

Tolagamavc Qrl lltlhnla. 6CG 
Tonngon, 330, 342, 613, 544. 647, 640, 
3t70, .631 ; kingdom of, 657 f. 
Tranpoainna, 113, 131, 330 
IVamncore. 491, -IST, 407 
Tribenx, 001, 002 
Tribhnmna HoyFala, 471 
TribhumunmnUfi, 116 
Mctiinopolly, 488, 492 
Trilucbiinaiinln, 608, 609 
Tripnri. -634 

Tnftl! IChAn of Dcrnr, 810, 410, 448, 430, 

.ssr. 

Tnghnlpliln, 380 f. 

Togliun Klmn, 207, 209. 210 
Taghntigin, 35 

Tn^iluq, 110 ; (GliArr Malik), 112 (andn.); 
(BltAh), 120, 188, 201 ; hie xcign, 127- 
80 ; hie name, 127 n- 
^ I^ruz, 178-^9 

— KliAn, 161; (sGliiyfis-nd-drn T. 
8hab), 189 f.; end of dynuetj and 
empire, 206 

— Mnbammad, 130-72. 168 
Toghlaqporiod, monument^of, 3'*3, 694-98 
Tnghlnqabnd, 184, 180, 169,100, 223, 864, 

683f. 

Tnghlnqpnr, 100 
TnglirU, 84, 76 ff., 81, 89, 600 
Tugfa&n Kfann, 67, Oif, 

Tohfo Malik, 204 

TuJifaUun^Nvzzarfi GAarafA-iMmefir, 147 
TuItfaUvs-Saiatinf 888 n. 
tuKi-panaAa, 477 
Tdn, 470 
Tnni^yeBiiya, 604 

Tongabbitara river, 118, 140, 160, 872, 
874, 877, B80, 881, 888, 884, 885, 393, 
898, 80(^ 407, 460, 472, 478, 491, 492 
Torkietin, arts of, 674 
Torka, Blave*kiDgB| 11. See Slava Klnga ; 

noUeaitf Dellu, 01 A 
TGaiOdiOB 
Tvanto, 668 
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Index 


‘Ubaid the Poet, 131, 137 
‘Ubaidullab, 2 
Ucchangidurga, 480 

Uch, 14, 49, 63, 57, C5, G71I., 71 f., 88, 
172, 194; taken by Mubammad b. Stim, 
38 f. 

Uebangi-durga, 476 

Uda of Gbitor, 528 

Udai Karan of Amber, 534 

Udai Singb of Obtimpiiner, 309, 321, 323 

of Mewar, 330, 630 f. 

Udaipur, 610, 519, 526 ) 

Udayaditya [Hoysala], 476 
Udayagiri, 489, 491, 494, 495, 496 
Udaj’ana Deva, 277 
Udgir, 431, 436, 411 
Udugampola, 667 
Uja Jbtila, 530 

Ujjain, 15, 55, 110 f., 298, 319, 326, 328, 
334, 365, 369, 510, 616 
JJWxa Maiidir at Baynna, 622 
TJhha MasjUl at Bay ana, 622 
uldq {uldgh)j 129 
Ulghu, 95, 99, 117 
Ultun Babddur, 172 f. 

Ulugh Beg, the College of, 636 
Ulugh Khan. See Baba-ud-din, Balban 

Subrab, 311 

of Gujarat, 346 f. 

— _ nephew of Firiiz, 92, 98 II. , 102 ff., 
105, 616, 617 

son of Tugbluq Sbfib, 129-35 

Ulukudaya Devi, 566 
Umagal, 494 
‘Umar, 101 

— 11 , 8 

— al-Faruq (Caliph), 294 

— Khan ShirvanI, 237 

— of Malwa, 353, 354, 355 
Umarkot, 502 

Umayyads, overthrown by ‘Abbasids, 9 
Ummattur, 496 
Unao, 234 n. 

Ond, 14 ff., 506 
Unnar, Jam of Sind, 180 
‘Unsuri, 27 
Uparkot, 305 f„ 519 
Uraiyur, 481, 482 
Ush, 55 

usluh (Mubammad Tugbluq), 160 f. 
‘Usman, 101 
— Khan of Malwa, 352 
Utgir, 243, 244, 534 
Utkala, 132 

Yacbissara, 559 
Vadhel, the, 521, 523 
Vadnagar, 320 
Vafa Malik, 121 
Vagbhata, 513, 515, 516 
Vagbela dynasty, 517 
Yagiri-devale inscription, 563 
Yailampallam, 379 
Yaisbnava sect, 475 
Yajih-ul-Mulk Abuji Tank, 344 
Yajinagar bills, 319 


Yajradaman Kacbhwuha, 607, 534 
Yakataka d 3 Tiasty, 536 
Yalabbis, the, 400 
Yallabba Bui, 506 
Yallalasena, 511 
Yanni, 659, 561 
Yauni Bhuvaneka-Babu, 562 f. 
Yasantamma, 471 
Yasantikadevi, 471 
Yasautikapura, 471 

Yasco da Gama on the Malabar coast, 312 
de Vasconcollos, Doin Fernando, 453 
Yata-giri, 561 
Yatrak river, 341 
Yazirdbad, 199 
Yenayok Deva, 379 
Yenice, 745 
Yenkata Araviti, 498 
Yenkatadri [Yijayanagar], 440, 444, 448, 
449,454,455 

Yenkataraya of Yijayanagar, 439 f. 
Yidarbba, 131, 400 
Yidbyadara, 608 
Yidiya-Kumara, 667 
Yidyiiranya, 489, 490 
Yiengcbang, 647 
Yigrabapala III of Bihar, 510 
Yigraboraja Chauban, 512 
Yijaj’a Xpa, 664 

— Deo, 39 

— Narasimba, 477, 479 

— Pandya, 480 

— Sena, 400 
Yijaya-Bubu (III), 559 f. 

— lY, 561 f. 

— Y, 562 f. 

— YI, 564 f. 

— Pnrivena, 666 

Yijayanagar, 150, 205, 372, 375, 377-82, 
387 ff., 391 if., 394 (and n. ), 397 f. , 406 f., 
411, 415, 416, 418, 421, 426, 432, 435, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 446, 447, 458, 
470 f., 636,631 ; battleof Talikota, 448 ff.; 
foundation of Y., 489 f.; first dynasty, 
491-4 ; the city, 492 
Yijayarania temple, 660 
Yijayasena, 511 
Yikkama-Babu III, 563 
Yikrama [Cbola], 476, 478, 480 
Yikrama-Somi-Chatnrvedimangalam, 483 
Yikramaditya, 65, 495 

— YI Somosvara, 469, 472, 473, 474, 476 

— Bikramajit of Gwalior, 242, 248, 534 

— of Mewar, 328, 329, 330, 530. See 
Bikramajit 

Vikramdnica-devacharitam of Bilbana, 473 
Yikramapura, 484. See also Kannanur 
Yikrampur, 46, 514 
Yilgammula Mabatbera, 562 
Yimaladitya [Chalukya], 468 
Vinaya-vinichchhaya^sannaya, 560 
Vinayaditya [Hoysala], 471, 473, 474 
Yindhyas, the, 467 ; Yira Balldla III, 485 ; 

northern Indian states, 506 ; Mandu, 617 
Yinegar, transport of, 5 
Yira Alakegvara, 564 f. 
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Yira Balljia II. 470-^2 

Ill, lie, ns liO. 149. 11.0, 372. 

i9r,. 489. 499, 49 I 

— XaTA>>iu:liA. S'J-'i 

— ■— (S»'lla|*]iri)t 497 
» NarSyan, JiliSi 515 

— Nri'imba, 421 
^ rrindya, 116. 4^7 

» rnratkama-ljf.hn, 5GC 
^ IXTiy n !:a (Ciinla], 469. 472 f. 

» KriiisAiir*tlr&, 4*«i| 4^.7 f. 

<— F"iin'“«Tnr!i, 4’»1 

— '!*i;i:yB. 391, 390 r., »9S 

— Vinipril:4lia ISallalat 496 
Vlra-Dafiiii 560. .701 

— 11 of Kiiin.*iTa Alaln^ani), 

561, 56 > 

Tlrabhailra Gajn] ati, 196 
Vlm-lVindya, 476 
Viraina, 517 
Vlmispiin, 338 
Vlrfur. 316 

VirntiriLi-bn of Vijayana^nr, 41 0. 491 
Vs«-adni. 629 

V'-aladcra of Hambhar. 507. 51S 

— Viiph^-li, 517 
Vi* i.airnrh. 41 1 
TMinc. 1^1 

Virhnu[T,irdhflna] [HoyFala]. 474-7i 478, 
479 

ViFhBnv.anll.nna-IIqyFa1i^Tnra, 476 
Tipbranath. 497 
TiFidfii.’ama. GC5 
Ti^nasaur, 820 

rfnrddf.f-nafiya-Fflnnaya, 600 
TiFTanfitlia, 481 f. 

Tizngaphtam. 496 

T^ahld-nd-dln Qiini{«hi, 121 

— of Deccan, 423 
Wainndf 470 

Waj!h-nd-dln of Daulatubfid, 424 
Wojlh-nl-Miilk, 192, 201 
Uakdori, 451 
Wall Unhammad, 607 
Walid, 2, 10; death, 7 
Wall-tnidh [Bahmanl] of Deccan, 481 
\v atanfnil, 06, 108, 114 f., 118, 180 ff. , 140 ff.t 
166, 160 r., 878, 877, 878 f., 860, 890, 410, 
418, 410, 431, 423, 424, 478, 479. 48^ 
487, 491, 031 
WaiUa river, 876, 081 
Waxern, 551 f.; law-eodo, 6511., 666 
want, 8 

Wdla, ninda and Mnrilm, 014 
Wetwin, 646 

Widov^ burning of, 260, 281 
Wnnir. 147 
WntdiinUung, 662 

TEdava dynasty, 06 
TadaTapum, 476 

radaviB [Bsnnas], the, 477, 470, 480, 462, 
484, 485, 486, 624, 680 
TadgEr Beg qiillbasli, 816^ 816 
TEdglt, 486 


Vb'-hrii-ii Kiif-n. 02, 121 

— nc'(nii|<Sij<- f( Ir.dll 2ti0 

Ifibra Khan, 111 

Yuklal I Malik, 121 f., 125 
Yainrtbin, 5.78 

Yomln-nd-dln Mnhanimad Ilasan (Amir 
Khahmr], 135 

Yaininl dinoFty, ch. ii; origin of title, 13 
Yupavu, 659, 601, 663 
Ya'qub, son of Yusuf Shah of KoriimXr, 
203 

YEqAt, 427 

YErl Bhat, Malik, 285 
Yntlirib, 1 
Yav, 611 

Yawinbinhtwo, 519 
Yawnchwe, 613, 617 
Ynsnthinkyan, 640 
rarntrfiietfflip, 649 
Yozid, 7l!., 407 
Yildis. Srr TAj-ud-dln 
rojrdrgam, 651 

Yannui, 639, 610, 641, 613, 641, 647, 
648 

Yfifluf (-Abbarid), 169 
^ 'Mil Sliuh of Bijupur, 403, 433, 470 

— 'Adil Ebaii SavEI, 416 (and u.), 418, 
410, 420, 421, 422, 423-30, 486 

— Axlidnr [Deccan], 886 

— Buiilirii, 169 

— Cliokk, 290 

— Khan Anhadi, 221, 238 
of Hindann, 366 

— — of Easbrnlr, 286 
QnraiAl, Shaikh, 603, 604 

— Shah, Fon of BErbak Shah, 604, 
605 

* — of KaFhmfir, 209 f. 

— son of Barrar-iil-Mulk, 210, 210, 
221 

— [Shaikh] of Multan, 220 

— a Slilah, ^1 

— the Turk, of Dccean, 411 
yQzhanhif IGfin. 

ZEbnllBtEDa 620 
ZafarKhEn, 100-103 
HaFuiisBahman Shah, 168, 170 

— — Muhammad I of Deccan, 876 

— ~ BonofAJimadIofOnjaxat,309,401 
« — son of Wi|jfh-nl-Mnlk, 102, 106 ; 

go v ernor of Gn jorEt, 294 f. See Mnsaffar 

— — pretender in Bengal. 177 f., 180; 
death, 182. 5ee2G8f. 

of GuarEt, 1211 

ofMAoba, 188 

— of Manaioh, 188 

Zafar EhEn GhEM, tomb and mosque of, 
601 f. 

Zq/hml-irfflfft. the, 806, 864, 898 n. See 
vol. i, p. 2ro 

ZsIiuEhid, 10, 188. 177, 288, 600, 825 
Zshb-ul-Mnlk, 816 
Zsid-nl-'ntbfi, 8 
Zain Banda, Majd-nl-Mulk, 168 
ZalnMid-dm *A1I of Ohfikan, 424 
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Zaiii-ud'din of Khandcsh, 455 

Zttin-ul-‘AbidIn, 281-4, 637, 639 

Zangl Ohnkk, 288 

Zaiit-ul-Mulk of Dcccan, 419, 420 

Zlbfi, 235 

Zibfi Ghihra, 405 

Zida^v, 543 


Zihrl, 9 

Zirnk Khan, 207, 200, 210 f., 212, 215, 
216 

Ziya-nd-dln, 40 
— Junaidi, 69 
Zoroaster, 4 
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Detail of the star panels in the Ghnsnl gate 
at Agra Fort 
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Delhi : the Qiitrant-nl-Idilm mo^Ycf; arched screen of Qntb-nd-dln Aibak 
an. I. 111. A 
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Delhi : tho Qiiwafrul-Islfim mosq^iic ; cnmngii on original screen of 

Qutb-ud-dTn Aibak 
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Delhi: the Qawinifc-nl-Islfim mosque; earrings on screen extension 
added I7 Htutmisb 
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DoUii: bii'd’s-oyo viow of Qmvwat-ul-Islilm manjid mxd connected buildings (restored) 






Plate JV 



Delhi : the Qutb ilitiitp from N.E. Interior nf the Tomb of the Emiici*or Iltiitmiah 
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Piate VI 



Arh3il*dln-kii-Jhoinpra maiffid at iUnicr. ColoiinadcB in Arliiil-dln-kii-Jhonipni mayid iit Ajmer. Dctnil of 

tfio iirayor-chambcar iimrble noAnlb 





Plate Vn 



i^The Jam&%it Khfina mfujid at the daargdh of Nufim-ud-dXn Auliyft 







(!onjeotnml rcatoxatiou of the Kotin Fh-Qi SliAh 
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AboIui’s xnllhv with I'li'Tiz Slifili’s iiyrarauial substnictui-c in tiic 
Kotia Firttz Shiih : fixmi South-West 



19 

Ckdlege and tomb of Fh’Oz Shah Tughluq at the Hauz-i-'Alfil 












Bare Khan kartfumfew/, from Korth-Enst 











27 

Interior of ^'ajor-olianiber of the Moth^^hnid^^ . , 
(built by the rrimo Minister of Sikandar Sh&h UdI) 
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Plate XVI 


Ta«B or xi»n RIlMi-KALfttf 




80 

SoctioDol drawing of the tomla^ of Bukn-i-^Alam at Mnltfin, 
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Plate XVIIl 
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Adina Fiinclimli : the mmibar and central mihrQh 
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Plate XIX 
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TaDtip&n masjid at Gaur : dotails of tcnacotta decomtions Qunniaiit luoaquo, showing decoration of niultod arch, at Gnnr 
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Plate XXI 



40 

Itriu UinSr at Gaur 


41 

Details of centnl door of Chkm Sana Ilttajid 
at Gaur 
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Plate XXII 
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Plate XXIII 
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Tho JOm^ Ma^id at AhnutdabOd 
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Plate XXV 



CihAinjifiiier : Halol gateway (iDiier) from Euat. Eorth-Weat corner 



49 

ChAmp&ner: ■/Amt* View from South-East 
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Plate XXFI 



: 8tep]M!d well. Interior view from second gallci'jr 



63 

AlimadGilfid : magid of Sayyid ‘Usmiln : tomb of Sayyid 'Usmfin 
in teaat of view from South-East (at 'XTamunpQia) 
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55 

Aliuiadsilmd: B.ii HailA at Aaanvii. View fiom Ea-»t 



56 

Ahznadftbftd: Jloaqueof Shib * Ala m 
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Plate XXFIII 



67 

Monquo of BAul Sipail at AhuiadAbiid 
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Plate XXIX 
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Plate XXX 
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Plate XXXI 
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Plate XXXII 
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Tho cTSmi* Mosjid at M&ndfi, from North-East 



65 

bterior of the ■TiSmt' Mtu^id at Mfindtl 
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70 

The palace of BahBdar \nth Mpmabi’a pavilion 
crowning the hill in the dietanoe 










at BayOna 
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The Tt^pkhana moeque at JSlor (Jodhpur) 
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Plate XXXFIl 
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EOihk MahaU at FathftlAd Dear Chondail 







~3Llcn!.Tnii: 







Attk moaque at Jaunpur 
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J3mV at Jatinpiir. Exterior colonnades on south sido 








The eutianoe to the tunud in the dtadd at Danlatftbftd 
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Plate XUII 



The Fort at Poronda 
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Plate XLIV 




98 

TVnib of Firfii Shfth mh inimT at Golbuga, from Nortb-WeBA 
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Plate XLVII 



96 

Amdi over eatnmae to -Banda NawBt, Ghdbaiga 



07 

T VnT w of the later Bahmanl kings at Bldor 
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The Chiind MinCir at Daulatfihad 


















